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Jl  Prayer 


Not  more  of  light,  I  ask,  0  God, 

Bixt  eyes  to  see  what  is ; 
Not  sweeter  songs,  but  power  to  hear 

The  present  melodies. 

Not  greater  strength,  bnt  how  to  use 

The  power  that  I  possess ; 
"  Not  more  of  love,  but  skill  to  turn 
A  frown  into  caress. 

Not  more  of  joy,  but  power  to  feel 
Its  kindling  presence  near; 

To  give  to  others  all  I  have 
Of  courage  and  of  cheer. 

Not  more  of  life,  but  insight  clear 

Into  its  myster.y; 
To  comprehend  as  best  I  may 

Our  loftj'  destiny. 


No  other  gifts,  dear  God,  I  ask_, 
But  only  sense  to  see 
'  How  best  the  precious  gifts  to  use 
Thou  hast  bestowed  on  me. 

To  teach  the  little  children,  all. 
How  joyous  is  the  world ; 

That,  in  the  life  we  live  on  earth 
Heaven's  glory  is  unfurled. 

Give  me  all  fears  to  dominate. 
All  holy  joys  to  know; 

To  be  the  friend  I  wish  to  be, 
To  speak  the  truth  I  know. 

To  love  the  juire,  to  seek  the  good, 
To  lift  Avith  all  my  might. 

All  souls  to  dwell  in  harmony 
In  freedom's  perfect  light. 
-Florence  Holbrook,  in  Journal  of  Education. 
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Time  is  Short!    Schools  Open  Soon! 

Have  Just  What  Your  Scliools  Need. 


Write 


Old  Dominion  Desks 

Can  be  SHIPPED  from  RICHMOND 
ON  RECEIPT  OF  ORDER,  in  any 
quantity,  double  or  single. 


American  Steel  Sanitary  Desks 

Made  in  four  styles,  all  sizes.  These 
desks  have  been  introduced  into  hun- 
dreds of  the  leading  cities.  Write  for 
special  catalogue. 


vipr'npi  ATr  "^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^'^  biack- 

VmUUrL/llL  boards-can  be  shipped 
in  any  quantity,  black  or  green,  from 
Richmond,  Virginia.     Can  be  sawed  to 
fit  any  space  and  can  be  placed  on  any 
^_^  ^___       kind  of  a  wall. 
Old  Dominion  Pat- 
ent Beating  and  Ventilating  System.    Minimum    Cost — Maximum  Results. 
Can  use  wood  or  coal.     Expensive  Independent  Foul  Air  Flues  not  necessary. 
Stoves,  Jackets  and  Mats  (Can  be  furnished  separately. ) 

Assembly-room  Chairs,  Wire  Guards,  Drinking  Fountains,  Window  Shades,  Teachers 
Desks  and  Chairs,  Crayons,  Erasers,  Maps,  Globes,  Charts,  Manual  Training  Equipment 
Bookcases,  School  Wagons,  Old  Dominion  Floor  Dressing,  and  in  fact— 

Every  Article  Needed  for  Schools  and  Colleges. 

If  you  are  in  a  great  hurry  for  your  furniture  or  supplies,  and  cannot  wait  for 
a  letter  to  reach  us,  telephone  or  telegraph  us  at  our  expense. 

Seating  plans  will  be  furnished  free  of  any  school  building  on  request. 

REMEMBER:  We  can  give  you  prompt  shipment  from  Richmond,  Va.  on 
practically  every  article  needed  for  your  schools.      Low  freight  rates  guaranteed. 

VIRGINIA  SCHOOL  SUPPLY  COMPANY 

18  SOUTH  NINTH  ST.,  RICHMOND,  VIRGINIA.       Long  Dis.  Tel.  Madison  7010. 


BOX  474. 
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NORTH    CAROLINA    EDtJdATlON 


NORTH  CAROLINA  POEMS 

A  New  Book  of  Studies  in  North  Carolina  Poetry  for  Use  in  Schools  or  Private  Reading. 

EDITED  BY  E.  C.  BROOKS,  CHAIR  OF  EDUCATION,  TRINITY  COLLEGE,  DURHAM,  N.  C. 


Last  September,  NORTH  CAROLINA  EDUCATION  began  the  re-publication  of  some  North  Carolina 
poems  that  were  deemed  worthy  of  preservation,  With  each  poem  appeared  a  short  sketch  of  its  author. 
By  the  many  letters  received  in  approval  of  this  work,  we  have  been  great  encouraged  to  collect  these  and 
additional  North  Carolina  poems  in  a  volume  for  the  use  of  schools  and  for  the  readihg  public  interested  in 
the  pDeic  literature  of  the  State.    As  a  result  we  now  announce  the  book,  with  the  following  tentative 

List  of  Authors  and  their  Poems: 


BONER,    JOHN   HENRT. 

GEE,    PATTIE    WILLIAMS. 

The  Lighfood  Fire. 
Hunting    Muscadines. 

God's     Love. 

Mater    Mea,    Carolina. 

'C 

Tlie    Wanderer   Back   Home. 
The    Wolf. 

GREAVES,   CHARLES  L. 

'J 

The   Moon-Loved   Land. 
Poe'3   Cottage   at   Fordham. 

To  a  Snow  Bird. 

Minstrels   of   the    Pasquotank. 

4 

BRIMLEY,    H.    H. 

The  Shout  of  a  King. 

O 

The   Mammoth. 

HARRELL,    W.    B. 

> 

Springtime   in   the  Woodlands. 
The   Royal  Terns  of  Royal  Shoal. 

Ho!   For  Carolina. 
HARRINGTON,    THOS.    W. 

-    ao 

CLARKE,    MARY   BAYARD. 

Carolina,   Our  Pride. 

- 

Lines    to    the   Old    State. 

The    Gander. 

Racing    Water, 
Swannanoa. 

HAYWOOD,    M.    De    LANCY. 

■1 

CLINGMAN,    NIXON,    P. 

In  Memoriam. 
CLINGMAN,    P.    H. 

The   Soldier's  Burial. 
DICKSON,    SALLIE    O'H. 

A  Greeting  to  Grandfather  Mountain. 

Do   We   Forget? 

A    Prayer. 

DURHAM,   PLATO. 

The  Bells  of  Trinity. 
*The   Dream  of  Lee  and  Lincoln. 
North   Carolina  to  Charles  Brantley   Ay- 
cock. 
The   Garden   of  Death. 

BLLENWOOD,   H.   S. 

Marriage    of    the    Sun    and    Moon. 
FUfcLER,     EDWIN     W. 

Under    the    Pines. 


Linf 
The 


the    Ladies' 
on  of  Wilmingtai 


Me 


Drial    Associa- 


GASTON,    ALEXANDER. 

The    Volunteers. 
GASTON,    WILLIAM. 

The   Old   North  State. 
GILLESPIE,   JOSEPH   H. 


Cha 


ello 


'Hie 


The   "Valley   and   Shadow." 


The  Flint-Lock  Rifle 
Blackbeard  the  Corsair. 
Zebulon  Baird  Vance. 

HILL,  THEOPHILUS  HUNTER. 
The  Sunbeam. 
Song  of   the   Butterfly. 
The   Star  Above   the   Manger. 

HOLDEN.  JOSEPH  W. 

Hatteras. 
LEHMAN,   EMMA  A. 

Queen   Flora's  Opening  Day. 
LINDESAY,    M.   BATTERHAM. 

Song. 

Johnny's  Story. 

Morning  Voices. 

What   is   Worth  While? 

Peace. 

LYLE,    S.    H.,    JR. 
Morn    and    Eve. 
The  Song  of  the  Buccaneer. 
Where  Fairies  Play. 
A    Song   of   Autumn. 

MCNEILL.    JOHN    CHARLES. 
Away   Down   Home. 
The   Open   Fire. 
At    Sea. 
October. 
Sunburnt  Boys. 
M.  W.  Ranson. 

MARTIN,    LEONORA   MONTERRO. 
The    Old   North   State — A    Toast. 


MOREHEAD,    ABRAHAM    FOREST. 
The    Hills    of    Dan. 
The    Genius    of    Dan. 

ROCKWELL,    JAMES    CHESTER. 
Night. 

He   Came   and   Went. 
She   Is   My  Queen. 
The   Poet's  Story. 

SHBPARD,    JAMES   BIDDLE. 

The   Pilot,    From    "Carolina." 
Roanoke,    From    "Carolina." 

SLEDD,    BENJAMIN. 
The    Children. 

The    Mystery    of   the    Woods 
United. 

The   Vision   of   the    Mllk-White    Doe. 
The  Wraith  of  Roanoke. 

SPENCE,    H.    E. 

A    Christmas    Prayer. 
Sorrow  Like  Foam. 
Beauty   of  Power. 

SPENCER,    CORNELIA    PHILLIPS. 
The    University    Centennial. 
Indian  Names. 

STOCKARD,  HENRY  JEROME. 

The  Last  Charge  at  Appomottax 

The    Eagle, 

A  Christmas   Memory. 

In  the  Lighthouse  at  Point  Lookout 

Washington. 

STRANGE,    ROBERT. 

The   Music  of  the   Heart. 

Earth's   Lullaby    to    Her   Children. 
TIERNAN,  PRANCES  CHRISTINE  FISHER 
(Christian    Reid.) 

Regret. 

Alabama. 

VANCE,    ROBERT    BRANK. 
Dr.    Mitchell's    Grave. 
The   Mountain   Cross. 

WHITING,    SEYMOUR   W. 
Alamance. 
Song    of    Spring. 

WHITAKER,    SUSAN   M. 
Finis. 


PLAN  OF  THE  WORK. 

The  poems  wUl  be  arranged  alphabetically  by 
authors,  and  a  short  sketch  of  the  author  precedes 
his  poems.  We  have  endeavored  to  give  enough 
notes  with  the  poems  to  make  them  clear  even  to 
school  children  of  about  the  fifth  and  sixth  grades. 
Those  who  are  at  all  familiar  with  these  selections 
will  see  at  once  that  many  of  the  selections  are 
patriotic  and  have  much  historical  significance. 
While  others  are  descriptive  of  our  mountains, 
rivers,  and  leading  natural  resources,  still  they 
have  much  interest  for  all  students  of  geography. 
Moreover,  there  are  other  poems,  lyric  in  their  na- 
ture, that  express  a  sentiment  as  fine  as  any  pro- 
duced in  the  English  language. 


MAKE    YOUR   ORDER   NOW. 

It  is  our  purpose  to  publish  this  collection  in 
two  different  bindings:  One  in  heavy  paper 
covers  to  cost  40  cents  a  copy  or  in  sets  of  ten,  3  5 
cents  a  copy,  postpaid.  The  other  in  cloth  binding 
for  home  or  school  library,  at  75  cents  a  copy, 
postpaid.  But  orders  received  in  advance  of  pub- 
lication date  (October  1)  will  be  filled  at  the  rate 
of  30  cents  for  paper  edition  and  60  cents  for  the 
cloth,  although  the  volume  has  been  almost  dou- 
bled in  size  since  the  price  was  first  announced. 

Every  city  school  should  have  at  least  one  or 
two  dozen  copies  in  the  library  for  use  in  the 
grades  and  every  rural  school  should  have  one  or 
more  copies  in  the  rural  library,  and  every  lover 
of  the  State's  literature  should  have  for  his  own 
library  a  copy  in  the  better  binding. 


The  Volume  is  expected  to  be  ready  for  distribution  by  October  1st.    Send  your  orders  to 

North  Carolina  Education,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 


J  /  t 
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NORTH   CAROLINA  EDUCATION  FOR  1912-1913. 


Education  for  ] 01 2-1 913  as  now  pininied  should 
be  of  unusual  interest  and  assistance  to  the  teachers 
of  North  Carolina  and  of  other  States.  It  has  just 
completed  its  sixth  volume,  and  according  to  our 
usual  custom,  we  here  outline  our  plan  for  the  com- 
ing year: 

(1)  In  the  first  place,  it  gives  us  pleasure  to  an- 
nounce that  Mr.  J.  A.  Bivins  of  the  State  Department 
of  Education  has  been  engaged  to  contributed  regu- 
larly to  Education.  As  he  visits  the  County  Associa- 
tions and  observes  the  Avork  of  the  teachers  of  the 
State,  he  will  report  the  progress  of  the  teachers  and 
collect  information  concerning  school-room  aids  and 
community  progress,  and  each  number  of  Education 
will  contain  from  one  to  three  pages  dealing  with  the 
progress  of  the  teachers,  and  in  this  way  we  hope  to 
keep  before  the  whole  State  the  best  uses  and  meth- 
ods to  be  found  in  the  school-room. 

(2)  We  began  last  September  to  publish  a  series 
of  North  Carolina  poems.  These  are  now  being  pub- 
lished in  book  form  and  should  find  a  place  in  the 
schools  of  this  State.  Beginning  with  this  number 
we  will  publish  a  series  of  stories  dealing  with  North 
Carolina  scenes  and  incidents.  ' ' Uncle  Davy  Jones, 
who  is  the  story-teller  in  this  number,  will  have  three 
or  four  other  stories  to  tell,  and  we  have  secured  sim- 
ilar stories  that  will  supply  the  ten  issues.  These 
stories  should  be  read  to  the  children  in  school.  They 
will  make  good  language  stories. 

(3)  Teachers  have  repeatedly  asked  the  publish- 
I  rs  to  give  them  school-room  methods  and  devices. 
We  expect  to  furnish  each  month  from  one  to  two 
pages  of  Methods  and  Devices,  such  as  will  be  help- 
ful to  teachers  in  the  school-room.  Readers  of  Edu- 
cation may  look  each  month  for  devices  for  making 
spelling,  reading,  language,  history,  geography  and 
other  subjects  interesting  to  the  pupil.  Good  de- 
vices help  the  teacher  to  vary  the  method  of  conduct- 
ing recitations  and  variety  in  creases  the  interest  of 
tiie  pupil  in  school-room  work.  We  have  already 
collected  enough  dindces  to  fill  a  page  in  each  num- 
ber of  Education  for  the  next  year. 

(4)  The  'rcachcrs'  Reading  Course  is  an  important 
feature  of  Education,  and  hundreds  of  teachers  are 
reading  more  to-day  than  they  ever  read  before. 
The  Reading  Circle  has  become  a  most  valuable  part 
of  the  teacher's  professional  life,  and  Education  has 
contributed  no  small  part  to  the  success,  and  teach- 
ers will  continue  to  find  the  outline  of  the  books 
and  suggestions  to  teachers  in  the  columns  of  Edu- 
cation. 

(5)  Methods  and  devices  are  valuable  if  the  teach- 
er posseses  scholarship  and  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject to  be  taught.  We  should  never  make  the  mis- 
take of  proceeding  with  our  work  as  though  full 
knowlege  of  a  sid)jeet  is  not  the  most  essential  factor 
in  a  teacher's  success.     After  possessing  knowledge 


we  must  proceed  to  so  impart  it  that  the  child  will 
be  greatly  interested  in  it.  Realizing  the  necessity  of 
the  first  factor,  we  shall  publish  from  time  to  time 
articles  conveying  information  about  the  subjects  to 
be  taught.  For  example,  the  teacher  will  find  in  this 
issue  two  very  helpful  articles.  The  one  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  and  the  other  on  the  Movement  of 
Population  West  of  the  Mountains.  The  former  will 
be  helpful  in  teaching  the  geography  of  the  Missis- 
sippi vallej',  and  the  other  in  teaching  American 
history. 

(6)  It  is  our  purpose  to  give  in  each  number  a 
study  of  some  North  Carolina  industry.  In  this  num- 
ber we  give  the  account  of  a  journey  to  a  granite 
quarry.  Next  month  we  expect  to  give  the  account 
of  a  journey  to  a  fertilizer  factory. 

(7)  City  school  superintendents  of  North  Caro- 
lina need  to  study  especially  school  organization. 
We  expect  to  keep  this  subject  before  the  city  supei'- 
intendents  and  to  make  another  study  of  the  ditfer- 
ent  graded  schools  of  North  Carolina.  Read  in  this 
number  luider  School  News  the  changes  made  in 
the  Kinston  schools. 

(8)  We  have  a  number  of  teachers  who  will  con- 
tribute to  Education  this  year  articles  on  Domestic 
Science,  Nature  Study,  Science  in  the  Rui-al  Schools 
as  well  as  in  the  City  Schools,  School  Organization, 
etc. 

Finally,  we  are  planning  to  make  North  Carolina 
Education  an  indispensable  factor  in  the  teacher's 
pi-ofessional  pi'ogress,  and  we  invite  all  teachers  and 
school  officers  to  write  to  us  for  information,  and  to 
send  to  us  any  word  that  will  be  helpful  to  other 
teachers.  We  are  soon  to  begin  the  instruction  of  at 
least  a  half-million  children,  and  we  should  prepare 
ourself  to  be  as  servieealde  as  possible. 


Arithmetic  Device — Marketing. 

A  second  year  class  which  was  in  addition  was 
not  far  enough  advanced  to  take  up  a  new  subject, 
and,  as  the  interest  seemed  to  be  flagging,  the  teacher 
hit  upon  this  device  to  arouse  more  interest  in  their 
work. 

During  their  spare  moments  she  had  the  children 
cut  out  coins  of  different  denominations  from  card- 
board and  place  them  all  in  a  box.  Previous  to  the 
recitation  period  she  placed  tags  on  different  articles 
in  the  room  giving  their  values.  When  class  was 
called  the  children  were  told  to  bring  pencils  and 
paper  with  them  and  go  marketing.  They  were  lim- 
ited to  four  purchases  a  trip,  the  prices  of  which 
they  wrote  down  on  paper,  added,  and  obtained  the 
amoiint  needed  from  the  box  of  coins.  This  amount 
they  then  carried  to  the  cashier — represented  by  a 
third-grade  pupil,  taking  up  subtraction,  who  veri- 
fied their  result  and  subtracted  the  correct  amount 
if  there  was  change  to  be  made. 

This  device  not  only  ]n'oved  interesting  to  the  chil- 
dren, but  also  drilled  them  in  addition  and  gave 
them  practice  in  handling  United  States  money. 
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THE  WONDERFUL  MISSISSIPPI   RIVER  AND   ITS   GEOGRAPHIC 

IMPORTANCE. 

By  E.  C.  Brooks. 


Pew  teachers  of  geography  or  history  really  appre- 
ciate the  part  that  the  Mississippi  valley  has  played 
in  our  history.  "VVe  first  had  the  bloody  French  aud 
Indian  War  between  the  French  and  English  for 
possession  of  the  Ohio  valley  which  is  but  a  part  of 
the  great  Mississippi  valley.  "We  next  had  trouble 
witli  Spain  over  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi. 
The  second  great  act  in  our  history  came  when  Mr. 
Jefferson  purchased  Louisiana,  the  western  half  of 
this  valley.  Then  came  internal  troubles  of  serious 
consequences.  Should  slavery  be  permitted  in  this 
new  territory  and  we  have  the  Missouri  compromise. 
When  the  steamboat  came  another  great  ciuestion 
Avas  raised:  Can  a  State  control  the  navigation  of  a 
stream  that  flows  through  its  borders?  Louisiana  at- 
tempting to  control  all  vessels  passing  down  the 
Mississippi  and  through  the  territory  of  Louisiana 
caused  Congress  to  take  control  of  all  rivers  and 
harbors,  and  we  have  the  beginning  of  our  National 
Internal  Improvement  policy. 

The  Mississippi  Valley. 

The  size  of  this  great  valley  is  very  significant.  If 
any  other  nation  had  retained  a  part  of  it,  the  conse- 
uences  to  the  American  Republic  would  have  been 
very  serious. 

Observe  that  vast  area  between  the  Appalachian 
Mountains  on  the  east  and  the  Rocky  Mountains  on 
the-Avest.  The  little  streams  that  trickle  down  the 
western  slopes  of  Pennsylvania  meet  the  cool  waters 
from  the  snow-capped  peaks  of  Colorado,  more  than 
two  thousand  miles  apart,  in  the  great  father  of  wa- 
ters, and  flow  down  together  into  the  great  gulf  near 
the  torrid  zone.  This  isthe  most  important  river 
valley  in  the  world.  Embracing,  as  i  tdoes,  an  area 
about  half  the  size  of  the  United  States  of  to-day,  or 
about  1,250,000  square  miles,  it  exceeds  in  extent  the 
whole  of  Europe  exclusive  of  Russia,  Norway,  and 
Sweden ;  and,  as  a  dwelling  jjlace  for  civilized  man, 
it  is  by  far  the  first  upon  the  globe.  Take  your  ge- 
ography aud  notice  that  vast  area  between  the  Ap- 
palachian and  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  between 
Canada  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Thirty  States  are 
drained  wholly  or  in  part  by  the  Mississippi  and  its 
tribltaries,  and  from  this  great  valley  come  the  grain, 
hogs,  cattle,  sheep  and  much  of  the  cotton  of  Amer- 
ica. 

The  Mississippi  River  and  its  tributaries  are  the 
great  arteries  of  this  "body  of  the  nation."  Begin- 
ning with  the  source  of  the  Missouri  that  rises  in  the 
mountains  of  Nothwestern  Montana,  its  waters  flow 
across  the  north  temperate  zone  and  empty  into  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  after  making  a  flow  of  about  4,500 
miles — a  distance  eual  to  nearly  one-fifth  of  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  globe.  It  has  about  250  tribu- 
taries that  drain  an  area  stretching  from  New  York 
State  to  Idaho,  and  from  Canada  to  the  Gulf,  and  this 
mighty  system  carries  yearly  into  the  Gulf  a  volume 
of  mud  sufficient  to  make  a  suare  mile  of  land  263 
feet  deep.  Therefore,  it  is  called  sometimes  "the 
great  sewer." 

The  Mississippi  River. 

What  a  mighty  river  is  the  Mississippi !  It  is  about 
3,000  miles  long,   and  the  Missouri  has  about  the 


same  length.  However,  so  many  tributaries  flowing 
into  the  Mississipi^i,  give  it  such  a  volume  of  water 
that  it  seldom  staj^s  within  its  banks.  It  is,  there- 
fore, constantly  changing  its  course.  Nearly  the 
whole  of  that  1,300  miles  of  the  old  Mississippi  which 
la  Salle  floated  down  in  his  canoe  about  two  hundred 
and  fifty  years  ago  is  good  solid  ground  to-day. 

The  Mississipjji  is  not  only  the  longest  river  in  the 
M'orld,  but  it  is  likewise  the  most  crooked.  Its  wa- 
ters from  its  source  travel  about  3,000  miles  before 
they  reach  the  Gulf,  while  the  air  line  distance  is 
only  1,600  miles.  No  two  surveys  at  different  periods 
have  ever  recorded  the  same  distance.  They  some- 
times vary  as  much  as  two  hundred  or  three  hun- 
dred miles.  This  wonderful  river  has  been  known  to 
cut  across  the  country  in  a  night  time  and  sliorten 
the  distance  by  thirty  miles.  It  sweeps  around  ob- 
structions and  leaves  its  ol  dbed  for  inland.  It  has 
played  havoc  with  boundary  lines,  and  laud  once  in 
Arkansas  is  to-day  in  Mississippi  and  vice-versa.  It 
has  made  and  unmade  towns  along  its  banks.  A  town 
in  the  State  of  Mississippi  used  to  be  three  miles  be- 
low Vicksburg  as  the  river  then  ran,  but  to-day  it  is 
two  miles  above  Vicksburg  as  the  river  now  runs. 
It  has  thrown  towns  far  inland,  and  villages  that 
once  existed  on  its  banks  and  listened  to  the  shrill 
whistle  of  the  luimerous  steamboats  have  disappear- 
ed and  the  mighty  river  flows  over  the  spot  where 
once  the  church  bell<?  called  the  people  to  worship, 
aud  the  traffic  of  the  streets  marked  the  industry  of 
a  thriving  river  town.  When  the  steamboat  came  it 
found  about  16,000  miles  of  navigable  waters,  and  a 
steamer  plowing  its  way  from  the  Gulf  to  the  falls  of 
the  Missouri  covered  a  distance  of  over  4,000  miles, 
a  distance  greater  than  that  from  New  York  to  Con- 
stantinoiDle.  Sailing  crafts  could  work  their  way  in- 
to the  heart  of  Tennessee  or  Kentucky,  run  far  in- 
land in  all  the  States  north  of  the  Ohio,  touch  almost 
the  Canada  line,  and  find  their  way  to  the  foot-hills 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  No  other  such  area  in  all 
tlu^  world  has  received  so  much  from  the  hand  of 
Nature. 

Such  is  the  wonderful  valley  and  such  is  the 
mighty  river  that  had  witnessed  the  civilization  of 
the  mound-builders,  the  rude  culture  of  Hiawatha's 
tribe  and  the  coming  of  the  buffalo.  It  was  the  chil- 
dren of  the  East,  however,  crossing  the  mountains, 
by  following  the  trail  of  the  buffalo  and  the  Indian 
and  tlie  mound-builders,  who  had  the  genius  to  com- 
prehend much  of  the  infinite  potentiality  of  this 
great  river  basin.  The  great  river  valleys  of  the 
world  have  produced  the  greatest  civilization  of  the 
Avorld,  and  it  was  from  the  struggle  for  mastery  of 
this  great  valley  that  a  new  democracy  emerged  un- 
like anything  yet  seen  in  America,  and  from  the  be- 
giiming  of  that  conquest  to  the  present  time,  all  great 
questions  of  the  nation  have  been  solved  with  refer- 
ence to  this  great  valley. 


There  are  three  great  virtues  to  which  every  one  should 
he  dedicated — the  vi.''tue  of  civilization,  which  is  polite- 
ness; the  virtue  of  morality,  which  is  conscientiousness; 
the  virtue  of  religion,  which  is  humility. — Martin  G. 
Brumbaugh.  ■ 
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STATEMENT  OF  PRINCIPLES  OF  THE  NATIONAL  EDUCATIONAL 

ASSOCIATION 

(Unanimously  Adopted  by  the  National  Educational  Association.) 


Cost  of  Living. 

The  National  Education  Association  authorizes  the 
committee  on  teachers'  salaries  and  cost  of  living  to 
take  all  necessary  steps  for  bringing  its  findings  ef- 
fectively to  the  attention  of  the  Congress  and  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  urges  the  com- 
mittee to  render  assistance  in  the  movement  for  an 
international  commission  on  the  cost  of  living. 

Playgrounds. 

We  reaffirm  our  belief  in  the  public  school-house 
and  the  school  plyaground  as  a  social  and  recreation 
center  for  the  use  of  the  school  and  the  community 
under  the  control  and  direction  of  the  school  author- 
ities. 

Bible  Study. 

We  heartily  approve  of  normal  schools  and  col- 
leges allowing  credit  in  Biblical  history  and  Biblical 
literature,  provided  such  work  is  done  in  compliance 
with  the  laws  of  the  State,  and  provided  all  organi- 
zations are  given  the  same  opportunity  to  offer  such 
work. 

Marriage  and  Divorce. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  children  are  often  innocent 
victims  of  our  present  unequal  and  unjust  laws,  the 
National  Education  Association  favors  a  uniform 
Federal  law  on  all  qestions  of  marriage  and  divorce 
based  upon  an  amendment  to  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion. 

Salaries. 

The  National  Education  Association  urges  the  Na- 
tional Bureau  of  Education  and  the  school  author- 
ities of  the  various  cities  and  States  to  join  in  a  well 
directed  effort  for  increasing  teachers'  salaries  to  the 
point  where  they  will  be  commensurate  with  salaries 
in  other  professions  and  in  commercial  and  industrial 
pursuits,  and  to  join  in  the  movement  for  more  ade- 
uate  pension  laws  for  teachers  in  all  grades  of  work. 

National  Aid  to  Colleges. 

We  heartily  indorse  the  comprehensive  plan  now 
before  Congress  for  increasing  the  facilities  in  State 
colleges  of  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts,  State  nor- 
mal schools  and  elementary  schools  for  training  in 
agriculture,  domestic  economy  and  other  industrial 
work  to  the  end  of  benefiting  the  great  mass  of  our 
people  through  the  public  schools  of  the  entire  coun- 
try. 

World  Peace. 

The  National  Education  Association  again  records 
its  interest  in  the  cause  of  world  peace  which  it  re- 
gards as  one  of  the  great  educational  movements  of 
the  age.  The  association  especially  calls  attention 
to  the  helpful  material  prepared  by  the  American 
School  Peace  League  which  is  admirably  adapted 
to  the  school  progress.  The  association  commends 
most  highly  the  active  interest  taken  by  United 
States  Commissioner  Philander  P  .Claxton  in  dis- 
seminating information  on  the  subject,  especially  in 
his  publication  of  the  Peace  Day  Bulletin.  The  Na- 
tional Education  Association  regards  the  present  at- 
tempt to  establish  compulsory  military  training  in 
the  schools  of  the  country,  not  designed  primarily 
for  military  training,  as  reactionary  and  inconsistent 
with  American  ideals  and  standards. 


Sex  Education. 

We  believe  that  the  time  has  arrived  when  normal 
school  and  teachers'  colleges  should  give  adequate 
courses  of  instruction  in  sex  education  and  sex  hy- 
giene with  the  view  ultimately  of  the  introduction  of 
similar  instruction  into  the  courses  of  study  in  the 
public  schools. 

National  Bureau  of  Education. 

The  highest  and  best  interests  of  education  in  all 
parts  of  the  country  and  the  further  development 
of  all  the  agencies  of  education,  both  public  and  pri- 
vate, demand  such  support  of  the  National  Bureau  of 
Education  as  to  enable  it  to  perform  in  a  more  vital 
and  effective  way  the  functions  for  which  it  was  cre- 
ated. We  approve  the  plans  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  for  bringing  together  in  the  bureau  groups 
of  competent  men  and  women  to  study  carefully  and 
thoroughly  the  problems  of  rural  education,  city 
school  administration,  secondary  education,  school 
sanitation  and  hygiene,  and  higher  education,  includ- 
ing the  education  and  training  of  teachers,  and  the 
work  of  the  college  of  agriculture  and  mechanical 
arts. 

We  request  and  urge  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  appropriate  for  the  use  of  the  bureau  such 
sums  of  money  as  may  be  necessary  to  make  the  li- 
brary of  the  bureau  more  generally  useful,  and  to 
make  of  the  bureau  a  clearing  house  for  information 
on  all  subjects  of  common  and  public  interest.  In 
his  efforts  to  make  the  statistical  reports  of  the 
bureau  more  complete  and  accurate,  and  to  publish 
them  more  promptly,  we  pledge  the  commission  the 
support  of  this  association,  and  urge  all  officials  of 
educational  institutions  of  whatever  kind  to  give 
him  their  hearty  co-operation. 

Suffrage  for  Women. 

Whereas,   the   great   and   grave   responsibility   of . 
the  teachers  of  our  country  is  the  training  of  the 
youth  to  realize  the  duties,  rights,  and  privileges  of 
citizenship ;  and, 

Whereas,  the  ability  adequately  to  accomplish  this 
work  demands  not  only  the  knowledge  of  the  func- 
tions of  citizenship,  but  also  the  right  to  exercise 
them ;  be  it — 

Resolved,  That  the  association  believes  in  and 
urges  the  granting  of  the  right  of  suffrage  to  the 
women  of  the  United  States. 

Fitting  Courses  of  Study  to  Life  Conditions. 

Whereas,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  our  schools  have 
met  well  the  social  and  economic  problems  which 
have  confronted  us  to  date,  there  has  been  an  ever- 
increasing  demand  on  the  part  of  the  public  for 
greater  practical  proficiency  on  the  part  of  our 
pupils  of  all  ages  and  grades ;  and. 

Whereas,  such  liberal  education  has  in  a  measure 
at  least  failed  to  meet  this  demand  on  the  part  of 
those  who  judge  by  results;  and, 

Whereas,  man.y  of  our  formerly  well  accepted  prin- 
ciples, as  well  as  our  educational  traditions,  are  un- 
dergoing constant  and  rapid  re.vision,  as  a  result  of 
the  more  recent  scientific  investigation  and  philo- 
sophic readjustment ;  therefore,  be  it — 

Resolved,  That  this  association  places  itself  on  rec- 
ord as  favoring  such  changes  in  the  course  of  study 
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in  our  elementary  and  secondary  schools,  together 
with  such  changes  in  methods  of  instruction  as  shall 
make  it  possible  to  assist  the  pupil  in  the  ready  ap- 
plication of  such  knowledge  as  he  may  acquire  to 
actual  life  conditions. 

Vocational  Guidance. 

Whereas,  most  of  our  American  vocations  are  la- 
dened  with  "misfits"  due  largely  to  lack  of  choice 
of  calling ;  and. 

Whereas,  because  of  engaging  in  such  ill-adapted 
occupations  there  exists  a  lack  of  enjoyment  in 
work,  appreciation  of  work  and  efficiency  in  work, 
resulting  in  economic  waste  to  both  the  worker  and 
the  work ;  and, 

Whereas,  other  agencies  than  the  public  schools 
have  failed  to  deal  with  this  problem;  be  it — ■ 

Resolved,  That  this  association  earnestly  urges 
upon  the  educational  people  of  this  country  as  well 
as  upon  others  who  are  engaged  in  social  work,  the 
necessity  of  definite  progress  along  the  line  of  voca- 
tional guidance  for  youth,  and  that  such  guidance 
be  carried  on  under  the  direct  control  of  a  vocational 
adviser  ,or  expert,  who  shall  be  appointed  by,  and 
subject  to,  the  control  of  a  council  of  laymen  in  the 
several  communities ;  and  be  it,  further — 

Resolved,  That  the  courses  of  study  in  our  ele- 
mentary schools  be  so  enriched  as  to  make  it  possi- 
ble to  discover  the  tastes,  tendencies  and  abilities  of 
the  child  previous  to  the  time  when  such  vocational 
decisions  are  to  be  made. 

National  Aid  for  Vocational  Training. 

Whereas,  vocational  choice  is  inseparable  from  the 
several  vocations  to  be  pursued ;  and, 

Whereas,  the  public  schools  have  hitherto  left 
these  matters  to  the  solution  of  the  worker,  and  the 
worker  and  the  employer;  and, 

Wheres,  the  increasing  demands  of  the  occupations 
of  the  home,  shop,  farm  are  forcing  upon  local  com- 
munitities  the  necessity  for  some  form  of  vocational 
training ;  and. 

Whereas,  this  United  States  to  protect  its  popula- 
tion, by  maintaining  its  vigor  and  morality,  to  change 
its  large  output  of  raw  material  into  an  outputof 
finished  product ;  to  make  it  possible  to  fight  not 
with  armored  cruisers  but  with  brain  and  skiled 
workmanship  and  to  maintain  its  commercial  pres- 
tige demands  some  form  of  vocational  training ;  be 
it- 
Resolved,  That  this  association  recommends  to  the 
Federal  Government  the  passage  of  a  law,  under 
conditions  clearly  recognizing  the  autonomy  of  the 
States  in  adaptation  to  local  conditions,  carrying 
Avith  it  an  appropriation  sufficiently  liberal  to  render 
possible  its  operation,  which  shall  have  for  its  end 
the  ultimate  improvement  of  the  home,  shop  and 
farm  through  vocational  training.  That  such  aid 
be  administered  through  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Education  or  a  similar  body ;  thence  through  the 
State  Board  of  Control  of  each  State  to  the  several 
local  Boards  of  Control  in  the  several  communities, 
and  that  such  grants  to  such  local  communities  and 
to  such  States  depend  upon  actual  results  secured 
in  such  local  communities  and  such  States. 
Committee  Authorized 

Whereas,  there  exists  in  this  country  more  than  4,- 
000,000  young  men  and  young  women,  fourteen  to 
eighteen  years  of  age,  who  have  been  denied  the 
privilege  of  either  vocational  guidance  or  vocational 
training;  and, 


Whereas,  the  only  assistance  which  can  be  ren- 
dered to  them,  or  those  somewhat  older,  is  through 
systematic  instruction  in  part  time,  continuation  and 
evening  schools ;  and. 

Whereas,  besides  reports  resulting  from  the  ap- 
pointment of  commissions  of  child  study  in  several 
of  the  States,  and  discussions  by  students,  there  is 
little  definite  knowledge  of  the  needs  of  these  per- 
sons of  adolescent  age  as  well  as  a  varied  and  uncer- 
tain attempt  to  solve  the  jirobleui  of  their  instruc- 
tion ;  be  it — 

Resolved,  That  this  association  authorize  its  presi- 
dent to  appoint  a  committee  of  eleven  members,  made 
up  in  part  of  educators,  employers,  employes,  and  so- 
cial workers,  to  make  a  special  study  of  this  whole 
question  and  to  report  to  this  association  at  a  future 
meeting,  and  that  an  appropriation  of  -$500  be  grant- 
ed this  committee  for  its  work  in  connection  with 
said  report. 

School  Parks  and  Playgrounds. 

Whereas,  the  complete  development  of  the  indi- 
vidual depends  primarily  upon  his  health;  and, 

Whereas,  the  phj-sical,  social,  and  moral  welfare 
of  the  community  depends  upon  the  continued  and 
permanent  health  of  the  citizens ;  and. 

Whereas  the  aesthetic  interests  of  the  youth  are 
great  enhanced  by  constant  contact  with  the  beauti- 
ful in  nature  and  in  life ;  and. 

Whereas,  recent  educational  movements  hav€  rec- 
ognized more  and  more  the  importance  of  the  utiliza- 
tion of  the  play  instinct  in  the  child;  and, 

Whereas,  it  is  our  belieef  that  insufficient  consid- 
eration has  been  given  this  j^hase  of  school  on  the 
part  of  those  who  have  the  power  to  provide  school 
grounds  and  schools  sites;  and, 

Whereas,  such  statistics  as  are  available  seem  to 
establish  the  fact  that  the  location  of  school  build- 
ings in  large  areas  of  open  country  enhance  the 
value  of  land  to  the  immediate  vicinity ; 

Resolved,  That  this  association  urges  upon  all 
districts  the  importance  of  providing  grounds  in  pro- 
portion to  size  of  the  building.  Such  a  school  should 
provide  a  place  for  play,  and  instruction  in  garden- 
ing as  well  as  a  place  of  creation  for  all  iving  in  the 
districts. 

National  University. 

'The  president  of  the  association  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  enlarge  the  standing  committee  for  the 
promotion  of  the  national  university;  and  that  the 
board  of  directors  be  requested  to  make  an  adequate 
appropriation  for  the  clerical  and  other  expenses  of 
the  committee,  and  that  the  directors  be  requested  to 
print  for  use  in  promoting  the  movement  for  a  na- 
tional university,  in  a  separate  edition,  the  four  ad- 
dresses submitted  at  this  meeting. 

Respect  for  Law. 

Frequent  and  gross  instances  of  lawlessness  in  all 
sections  of  our  country  impress  on  us  a  duty  of  in- 
creased attention  to  respect  for  law,  obedience  to  au- 
thority and  regard  for  the  rights  of  others  as  funda- 
mental principles  of  our  social  order.  "See  to  it 
that  the  Commonwealth  receives  no  injury,"  is  the 
order  of  the  day  to  every  American  citizen,  and  par- 
ticularly to  every  American  teacher.  Our  instruc- 
tion should  be  so  organized  and  so  infused  with  the 
spirit  of  altruism  that  the  ends  of  good  citizenship 
may  be  increasingly  realized  in  the  products  of  the 
schools. 
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A  JOURNEY  TO  A  GRANITE  QUARRY  AND  WHAT  WE  SAW. 


By  a  Teacher. 


"We  had  read  iu  our  geographj^  about  mines  and 
quarries,  and  I  had  explained  to  the  chiklren  that 
some  of  the  best  buikling  stone  in  America  came 
from  North  Carolina  quarries.  liut  they  failed  to  de- 
rive much  interest  from  the  subject.  To  tell  the 
truth,  I  was  not  interested  much  in  it  myself.  But 
living  near  the  granite  quarries  of  Mount  Airy,  I  de- 
cided to  pay  it  a  visit  and  take  such  pupils  as  desired 
to  make  the  journey  with  me. 

As  we  approached  JMount  Airy  we  could  see  at  a 
distance,  about  a  mile  from  the  suburbs  of  the  town, 
a  large  hill  embracing  many  acres  that  appeared  as 
white  as  snow.  In  fact,  it  looked  as  if  the  hills 
around  were  covered  with  snow.  A  gentleman  on 
the  train  pointing  through  the  car  window  remarked 
that  that  white  area  was  solid  stone.  All  around 
were  sheds  and  cables  suspended  several  feet  above 
the  stone,  extending  from  the  crest  of  the  hill  to 
the  valley  below  M'here  many  parallel  lines  of  rail- 
roads connected  the  quarries  with  the  main  line  of 
the  Southern  Railway. 

It  was  an  interesting  sight.  Here  all  around  us 
were  hills  of  solid  granite  extending  to  an  unknown 
depth.  There  seems  to  be  an  unlimited  sui)ply.  Tlie 
area  extends  across  Surry  County  into  Wilkes  Coun- 
ty where  it  comes  to  the  surface  again.  In  fact,  Stone 
Mountain  in  Wilkes  is  composed  almost  entirely  of 
granite  and  is  owned  by  the  Mount  Airy  Granite 
Company.  Nature  has  certainly  made  a  wonderful 
deposit  of  building  material  in  this  section  of  North 
Carolina.     Now,  what  is  man  doing  with  it? 

The  hills  are  of  solid  granite.  No  seams  are  to  be 
found  in  it  anywhere.  Therefore,  it  was  considered 
practicaly  useless  for  building  material  until  within 
the  present  generation  because  it  could  not  be  quar- 
ried with  profit.  However,  modern  invention  is  work- 
ing wonders,  and  the  absence  of  these  natural  seams 
is  now  increasing  rather  than  decreasing  its  value. 

As  we  climbed  to  the  top  of  the  hill  I  asked  the 
manager  how  the  stone  was  removed.  They  seemed 
to  be  able  to  cut  it  easily  any  depth  or  thickness, 
and  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  they  have  been 
removing  it  by  the  car-loads  daily  for  more  than  ten 
years,  you  can  hardly  notice  that  any  great  amount 
has  been  carried  away.  Men  were  at  work  on  top  of 
the  hill  drilling  holes  in  the  stone. 

"We  can  take  the  stone  out  to  any  depth,"  re- 
marked the  manager.  And  vre  observed  one  hole 
drilled  to  a  depth  of  four  feet;  powder  was  inserted 
in  the  bottom  of  the  hole  and  exploded,  and  this  mtde 
horizontal  tissues  all  around  the  bottom  of  the  hole. 
The  great  engines  down  at  tlie  bottom  of  the  hill 
were  sending  compressed  air  through  piiies  to  every 
part  of  the  hill.  A  jiipe  of  compressed  air  was  in- 
serted in  the  hole  and  packed  secui'cly.  and  com- 
pressed air  was  pored  in.  Being  forced  into  the 
small  fissues  made  by  the  explosion  of  the  powder,  it 
gradually  increased  in  power  until  the  stone  began 
to  pull  loose.  And  here  is  to  be  seen  the  great  value 
of  this  Mount  Airy  granite.  It  splits  as  straight  as 
wood.  Standing  over  the  drilled  hole  where  the  pipes 
were  inserted  one  can  hear  the  rock  splitting  down 
below  and  splitting  in  every  direction  horizontally. 
We  followed  the  sound — now  it  was  two  feet  from 
the  hole,  now  ten  feet,  now  twenty  feet.  Occasioiuil- 
ly  we  would  put  our  ears  to  the  stone  to  see  if  it  was 
splitting  so  f:;int  was  the  sound.     Again  it  could  be 


heard  several  feet  away.  However,  the  throbbing 
engines  in  the  valley  below  were  forcing  in  the  air 
that  was  pulling  the  stone  loose.  Still  the  area  in- 
creased. It  soon  measured  a  half  acre.  Then  an 
acre,  and  at  least  the  greatest  yet  reached,  two  acres 
of  stone  was  cut  to  a  depth  of  four  feet. 
Preparing-  it  for  Market. 

Workmen  with  hammer  and  drills  began  on  the 
side  to  cut  it  the  desired  width  and  length.  The  Gov- 
ernment in  Washington  had  ordered  several  car- 
loads for  one  of  the  public  buildings,  and  with  order 
in  hand  the  foreman  gave  directions  as  to  proper 
length  and  thickness.  Trinity  College,  Durham, 
N.  C,  had  sent  an  order  for  steps  and  curbing ;  Cin- 
cinnati ordered  several  car-loads  of  Belgian  blocks 
for  street  paving;  St.  Louis  desired  several  tons  of 
finishing  stone  for  building  purposes;  New  York  had 
placed  an  order  amounting  to  over  $150,000  for  the 
new  municipal  building  which  is  to  be  about  fifty 
stories  high;  and  recently  the  company  filled  an  or- 
der for  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  amoutning  to  near- 
ly $200,000.  This  was  fine  monumental  work  for  the 
Gettysburg  battle-field. 

As  soon  as  the  stone  is  cut  off  the  desired  length 
and  thickness,  it  is  swung  from  one  of  the  many 
mables  that  run  from  the  crest  of  the  hill  to  the  valley 
below.  The  cables  are  from  forty  to  fifty  feet  above 
the  ground.  The  stone  is  pulled  up  several  feet  and 
sent  down  on  these  cables  to  the  valley  below,  and 
the  cars  are  ready  to  receive  it.  It  is  then  lowered 
to  the  car  and  ready  for  shipment.  This  is  another 
feature  of  this  wonderful  quarry.  All  the  stone  is 
sent  down  hill. 

As  many  as  5,000  people  have  been  employed  at 
this  quarry  at  one  time.  But  as  a  rule,  the  number 
is  considerably  smaller  than  this.  Some  work  on  the 
hill  helping  to  cut  the  stone,  others  work  the  cables, 
while  down  the  valley  below  are  several  sheds  under 
which  skilled  stone  cutters  are  at  work,  some  of 
whom  are  chiseling  into  distinct  lines  some  artistic 
figure  to  be  used  for  fancy  building  material  or 
monumental  work,  Avhile  others  are  polishing  the 
stone  to  the  smoothness  of  gloss.  Down  the  valley 
a  short  distance  is  a  tremendous  plant  where  all  the 
waste  stone  is  carried  and  ground  into  gravel  or 
smaller  pebbles  to  be  used  for  ballast  on  railroads, 
jjaving  streets,  or  in  a  mixture  for  cement.  Every- 
thing is  utilized.  Its  Uses. 

When  we  left  the  quan-y  we  all  knew  more  about 
granite  works  of  North  Carolina  than  we  could  have 
learned  from  our  geographies.  Here  nature  had 
niade  a  valuable  deposit  for  man's  own  use,  and  man 
is  learning  something  of  its  real  value.  Thousands 
of  car-loatls  of  material  are  sent  out  annually  to  all 
parts  of  the  country,  and  thousands  of  skilled  work- 
men are  employed  in  removing  the  stone  from  the 
earth  and  preparing  it  for  use.  It  goes  into  the 
New  England  States  to  give  strength  and  beauty  to 
the  finest  bTuldings ;  it  goes  into  the  skyscrapers  of 
New  York  and  adornes  the  Government  buildings  oi' 
Washington ;  it  paves  the  streets  of  Cincinnati  and 
curbs  the  sidewalks  of  St.  Louis;  it  gives  strength  to 
our  adademic  buildings  and  beauty  to  our  churches; 
it  paves  our  roads  and  streets  and  gives  durability 
to  the  railways;  and  finally,  its  polished  surface  ex- 
liresses  the  immortal  deeds  of  men  who  have  made 
this  nation's  history. 
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THE  STORY:  ITS  PLACE  IN  EDUCATION. 


By  Bliss  Nan  L.  Mildren. 


The  following  article  is  taken  from  Miss  Mildren 's 
paper  that  M-as  read  before  the  last  Teachers'  Assem- 
blj^  and  published  in  The  Proceedings  and  Addresses 
of  the  Teachers'  Assembly. 

"We  are  told,  and  we  know  from  experience,  the 
child  passes  through  three  stages — 'the  poetic,  the 
heroic,  the  romantic'  Bach  stage  demands  its  dif- 
ferent kind  of  story.  Let  us  mention  some  of  these 
and  consider  their  value. 

The  Poetic  Stage  of  Childhood. 

"Pii'st  in  the  poetic  stage  is  Mother  Goose  and 
all  her  train.  When  the  child  first  comes  to  us  there 
is  still  ringing  in  his  ears  the  music  of  old  Mother 
Goose  melodies.  What  is  their  value?  We  gather 
up  these  old  friends  of  his,  thus  building  upon  past 
experiences  and  drawing  together  the  home  and  the 
school.  Next  in  -the  poetic  stage  comes  the  love  of 
the  fairy  story.  Emotions  and  imagination  are 
strong  at  this  stage. 

"Still  in  the  poetic  stage  come  fables.  Fables? 
What  value  are  they  ?  Could  you  know  a  little  child 
and  ask  this?  They  contain  so  much  Avisdom,  are  so 
simple,  and  so  to  the  point.  The  ones  taking  part 
are  animals,  talking  animals.  There  is  nothing  a 
child  enjoj^s  more.  Think  of  a  certain  picture  which 
should  be  found  in  every  school-room — 'Can't  You 
Talk?'  The  little  child  is  looking  up  into  the  great 
dog's  e.yes  and  asking  this  question.  The  sympathy 
between  them  has  been  so  great  that  he  feels  there 
is  but  one  thing  left  for  the  dog  to  do.  So  when 
animals  talk  in  the  fables  and  say  such  wonderfully 
smart  things  it  is  meeting  a  demand  of  the  child's 
nature.  Then,  too,  there  is  always  some  good  moral 
truth  wrapped  up  in  the  fable. 

"We  come  to  the  mythical  story  next  in  the  poetic 
stage.  Here  the  child  is  introduced  to  a  company  of 
heroes — great  and  simple  characters.  He  is  intro- 
duced to  history  and  geography.  He  becomes  ac- 
quainted with  modes  of  life  and  thoughts  of  a  people. 
The  ethical  teaching  of  the  myth  is  deep  and  strong. 
The  dramatic  action  and  poetic  settijig  means  much 
to  the  child.  Stud.y  of  the  myth  means  culture  effect 
upon  parents,  teachers,  pupils.  It  means  again :  He 
is  better  able  to  appreciate  literature,  sees  more  in 
art,  enjoys  life  more  fully. 

"Then  we  have  the  story  with  the  moral,  good  for 
children  of  all  ages.  More  morals  are  taught  from 
good  stories  than  any  other  way.  Not  stories  that 
preach,  biit  wholesome,  good  stories  with  morals  hid- 
den away  as  kernels.  Ha^ang  told  one  time  in  the 
first  room  of  a  city  school  the  story  of  the  'Red- 
headed Woodpecker,'  I  was  greatly  surprised  at  re- 
cess by  having  a  small  Italian  boy  plant  himself  by 
my  desk  and,  with  indignation  in  voice  and  eye  pro- 
claim: 'Her  a  pig,  her  are!'  Having  forgotten  the 
story  and  thinking  some  little  girl  must  have  been 
molesting  him,  I  said:  'Who,  Tony?'  'Her  would 
not  give  him  bread,  her  would  not ! '  Then  it  became 
clear  to  me  small  Tony,  who  could  understand  Eng- 
lish, but  who  had  not  found  very  great  mastery  in 
the  use  of  it,  had  found  the  under-hidden  truth  in 
the  story — his  judgment  had  been  awakened  and  he 
was  trying  to  express  his  feelings  in  his  poor  clumsy 
way.  We  sometimes  build  better  than  ^ve  dare 
dream ! 


The  Heroic  Stage  of  Childhood, 

"Next  comes  the  heroic  story — the  age  comes  when 
he  craves  this.  Our  way  is  open  to  plant  noble  seeds 
that  we  hope  to  have  mature  and  blossom  in  to  noble 
deeds  and  noble  lives.  Hero  stories !  Stories  of  ad- 
venture !  Stories  of  history !  Now  is  the  time  he  is 
looking  for  a  hero  after  whom  to  pattern  his  life  and 
deeds.  We  must  find  these  ideals  of  his  and,  if  un- 
worthy, try  to  substitute  the  worthy.  How  better 
can  we  do  this  than  by  good  stories? 

The  Romantic  Stage. 

"A  little  later  he  still  enjoys  history,  but  he  now 
wants  it  flavored  with  romance.  Romance,  history, 
chivalry  are  his !  A  child  demands  a  good  story  aiid 
a  clever  teller  of  stories.  The  story  told  has  a 'great 
advantage  over  the  story  read.  'He  gets  the  story 
plus  your  personality. '  There  is  no  barrier  between 
you  and  him.  You  are  at  liberty  to  look  him  straight 
in  the  eyes,  to  lead  him  where  you  will. 

In  preparing,  select  a  story  with  definite  plot  and 
full  of  action ;  study  it  carefully,  making  each  of  its 
points  thoroughly  your  own— as  has  been  said,  'Be 
so  full  of  your  story,  the  picture,  the  story,  that  the 
story  will  tell  itself.'  In  telling,  begin  with  as  little 
introduction  as  possible;  make  your  points  simple, 
direct  and  logical ;  use  tact  in  adapting  it  to  the  au- 
dience;  remembering  that  good  Euglish,  sweet  tones, 
and  perfect  enunciation  mean  much.  A  child  knows 
when  a  story-teller  loves  her  story,  and  he  loves  it 
Mdth  her.  As  has  been  said :  '  The  story-teller  who 
loves  her  children  and  her  story,  knows"  there  is  no 
greater  stimulus  than  that  of  upturned  faces,  widen- 
ing eyes  and  breathless  interest. ' 

Value  of  Stories. 

"In  conclusion:  If  you  wish  to  connect  the  home 
and  the  school  life  and  promote  the  social  spirit— tell 
stories !  If  you  wish  to  create  a  good  atmosphere  in 
your  school-room,  win  the  unruly,  encourage  the  tim- 
id, touch  the  rough,  make  discipline  easier— tell  sto- 
nes!  If  you  are  working  for  the  spiritual,  moral 
and  intellectual  growth  of  the  children- tell  stories ! 
If  everything  goes  'dead  wrong,'  as  the  boy  says,  tell 
a  story;  for  the  greatest  of  all  kindergartners  has 
said:_ '  Story -telling  is  a  freshening  spirit  bath.'  And 
last,  if  you  want  to  be  remembered  as  a  ministering 
angel,  that  memory  growing  richer  with  advancing 
j'ears — tell  stories  ! ' ' 

O,    SOUTHERNIiAND. 

O,  Southernland,  in  all  the  land, 

No  fairer  land  we  find; 
Your  broad  fields  stretch  on  every  hand. 

Your  waters  zigzag  wind. 

Your  record  gleams  on  History's  page, 
With  deeds  both  brave  and  grand; 

Your  scholar  and  your  wise  old  sage 
Are  known  in  many  a  land. 

Then  Southernland  from  out  your  store 

Of  rich  and  abundant  fare. 
Give  us  this — your  fine,  old  lore — 

In  story  form,  most  rare. 
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MOVEMENT  OF  POPULATION  WESTWARD: 

HISTORY. 

l!.V  !•;   (,'.  I  .rooks. 


A  STUDY  IN  AMERICAN 


The  English  settlements  in  Americ;i  \vere  I'oiitiiied 
for  the  ceitnry  and  a  half  to  the  nnrrow  strip  of 
land  between  the  Appalachian  Mountains  and  the 
coast.  Until  the  close  of  the  French  and  Indian  War 
the  French  controlled  the  Ohio  valley  and  the  region 
aronnd  the  great  lakes  while  the  Spainards  controlled 
the  land  west  of  the  Mississippi  River.  The  English 
settlers  east  of  the  mountains  were  held  back  by  the 
great  Appalachian  Mountains  that  extended  from 
Maine  to  Alabama.  There  were  natural  passes,  how- 
ever, between  the  East  and  the  West.  One  was  along 
the  Mohawk  valley,  another  was  along  the  Potomac 
and  across  to  Wheeling  or  to  Pittsburg,  and  the  third 
was  across  North  Carolina  and  Virginia  by  way  of 
Cumberland  Gap  and  the  Wilderness  Road. 

Although  England  gained  possession  of  the  Ohio 
valley  at  the  close  of  the  French  and  Indian  War,  no 
settlements  were  made  in  this  section  of  the  nation 
until  after  the  Revolutionarj^  War.  A  few  settlers 
located  in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  just  prior  to  the 
beginning  of  the  war  for  independence.  But  Indian 
hostilities  made  it  extremely  difficult  for  settlers  to 
find  a  permanent  home  in  this  great  prairie  country 
beyond  the  mountains.  Here,  however,  land  was 
practicaly  free  and  exceedingly  fertile,  and  many 
wonderful  stories  were  told  in  the  East  of  the  game 
in  abundance  and  the  marvelous  fertility  of  the  soil. 
Settlers,  therefore,  were  sure  to  enter  this  fertile 
valley,  and  they  were  soon  pouring  into  the  West  in 
exceedingly  large  numbers. 

The  Great  Migration  Westward. 

The  long  pi  riod  of  distress  whicli  followed  the 
Revolutionary  War  and  continued  till  after  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution  sent  the  people  west- 
ward in  such  numbers  as  threatened  to  depopulate 
the  states  along  the  seaboard.  The  greatest  rush 
at  first  was  into  Kentucky  and  Tennessee.  These 
came  largely  from  the  States  south  of  the  Potomac 
River  and  entered  the  west  by  way  of  the  old  Wilder- 
ness Road.  By  1800  there  were  325,000  inhabitants 
in  these  two  States,  and  over  50,000  in  tlie  Northwest. 
That  is  the  territorj^  north  of  the  Ohio  River.  In 
1800  the  Government  adopted  the  method  of  sellirg 
the  Ohio  lands  on  credit.  This  coupled  with  the 
high  price  of  grain  sent  thousands  along  the  Mo- 
hawk Valley  and  the  old  Lancaster  Road  that  led 
from  Philadelphia  to  Pittsburg.  Wheat  in  England 
was  selling  for  $3.40  a  bushel  and  the  inhabitants  of 
Europe  were  facing  starvation.  At  this  tim'.'  fabu- 
lous stories  of  corn  productions  came  from  the  land 
west  of  the  mountains.  Immigration  to  the  West 
now  became  the  rage.  The  next  year  (1801)  wheat 
•went  lip  to  $3.50  a  bushel  in  England;  Napoleon 
was  drawing  the  laborer  from  the  fields  of  Europe 
and  the  bread  supply  of  the  land  was  short.  The 
price  of  wheat  and  corn  for  exportation  went  higher 
and  higher  in  America.  Every  small  farmer  whose 
barren  acres  were  covered  with  mortgages,  whose 
debts  pressed  heavily  upon  him,  or  whose  roving 
spirit  rrave  him  no  peace,  felt  the  eall  of  the  frontiers, 
and  1lie  fertile  valleys  of  the  West,  and  became 
eagfr  at  once  to  sell  his  homestead  for  what  it  would 
bring,  save  what  he  could  from  the  general  wreck 
and  begin  life  anew  in  the  wild,  free  country  of  the 
West.     "Westward  ho!"  was  the  cry,  and  so  many 


heeded  the  cry  that  at  the  return  of  every  spring  hun- 
dreds of  boats  went  down  the  Ohio  loaded  with  cat- 
tle and  household  goods.  By  1800  Ohio  had  45,365 
settlers,  and  three  years  later  it  became  a  State 
The  exodus  from  the  East  was  tremendous,  and  set- 
tlers poured  in  to  such  an  extent  that  by  1810  near- 
ly a  million  people  had  found  homes  in  the  great 
region  of  the  West. 

Still  AVestward  went  the  inhabitants  from  the  sea- 
board. Into  Ohio,  then  into  Indiana.  In  1810  thei-e 
were  only  24,520  inhabitants  within  the  latter  State, 
but  ten  years  later  there  were  147,174.  And  still 
they  moved  Westward.  Across  the  State  of  Ken- 
tusy  they  went,  as  well,  pouring  across  the  Ohio 
River  into  Illinois  and  across  the  Mississippi  into 
Missouri.  By  1820  nearly  another  million  had  been 
added  to  the  population  of  the  West,  then  there  were 
55,211  settlers  in  Illinois  and  66.586  in  Missouri.  At 
one  time  during  the  War  of  1812  wheat  was  selling 
in  Europe  at  $4.00  a  bushel,  while  the  Western  farm- 
ers had  corn  especially  in  abundance,  which  they 
were  willing  to  sell  at  ten  cents  a  bushel.  In  1814 
the  exodus  from  the  seaboard  became  alarming.  Old 
settlers  in  central  New  York  declared  they  had  never 
seen  so  many  trams  and  sleighs  loaded  with  women, 
children,  and  household  goods.  The  period  from 
1800  to  1820  blocked  out  the  work  of  expansion 
which  the  next  two  decades  were  occupied  in  com- 
pleting. In  1820  the  frontier  expansion  took  the 
form  of  long  fingers,  which  seemed  to  point  the  line 
of  advance  along  the  waterwavs  of  every  section  of 
the  West. 

Hardships  Endured. 

The  condition  of  trade,  commerce  and  agriculture 
grew  worse.  From  Europe  came  the  demand  for 
more  corn.  Prices  rose  and  the  supply  along  the 
seaboard  was  practically  exhausted,  and  for  the 
first  time  since  those  stormy  days  of  the  Jamestown 
Colony  and  the  Puritan  settlements  the  poorer  class- 
es of  the  East  were  facing  a  short  food  supply  and 
begging  bread  in-  the  streets  of  the  cities.  Wheat  in 
the  Western  fields  was  selling  at  25  cents  a  bushel, 
in  New  York  at  $1.00,  and  in  Europe  at  $3.00,  and 
there  was  a  great  exodus  to  the  corn  fields  of  the 
West.  New  England  and  the  Middle  Atlantic  States 
row  gave  up  their  population  in  large  numbers.  The 
roads  of  New  York  were  thronged  winter  and  spring 
"with  flitting  families  from  the  Eastern  States." 
Men,  women  and  children  walked  all  the  way  from 
Maine  to  the  Ohio  River,  dragging  their  worldly 
goods  and  their  babies  in  hand-carts.  The  great 
exodus  came  in  1814.  In  this  year  flour  was  selling 
for  $10.00  a  barrel  in  Boston  and  Charleston.  De- 
spairing of  better  times  at  home,  and  being  lured 
away  by  the  wild  stories  which  came  back  from  the 
West  the  stream  increased,  and  as  the  emigrants  en- 
tered the  great  highways  that  led  over  the  mountain 
into  this  wonderful  country  their  number  pro- 
duced an  almost  continuous  stream  of  wagons,  carts, 
and  foot  parties  that  crowded  the  highways  and 
choked  the  ferries  in  their  eagerness  to  enter  the 
great  corn  country. 

That  was  a  strange  crowd  that  jjassed  along  the 
old  Lancaster  Road  leading  from  PhiladelphiR  to 
Pittsburg.      It  was  a  motley  crowd,  too,  drawn  from 
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every  Eastei-n  State  and  from  every  stage  of  life. 
One  family  from  New  Jersey,  consisting  of  man, 
wife  and  five  children,  walked  the  rough  highway 
carrying  all  their  household  goods  in  a  wheelbarrow. 
A  blacksmith  from  Rhode  Island  pushed  a  little 
hand-cart  containing  some  clothes  and  two  small 
children,  while  the  mother,  with  an  infant  at  her 
breast,  and  seven  other  children  beside  her,  truged 
on  behind.  Another  couple  with  seven  children 
straggled  along,  the  man  carrying  all  the  property 
on  his  back.  Five  hundred  immigrants  a  week 
passed  through  Albany  in  1817,  and  by  1820  the  tide 
was  pouring  across  the  Mississippi  River  into  the 
present  State  of  Missouri.  All  roads  westward  were 
crowded.  Inns  and  taverns  sprang  up  along  the 
highways  and  did  a  thriving  business,  for  many  of 
the  settlers  were  in  prosperous  conditions. 

They  not  anly  went  as  individuals  but  by  families 
and  whole  villages  and  townships.  A  train  of  six- 
teen wagons  from  Maine  carrying  120  men,  women 
and  children  and  their  pastor  and  all  their  personal 
belongings  passed  through  Massachusetts  on  their 
way  to  Indiana  to  buy  a  township.  This  company 
was  not  unlike  that  first  pilgrim  band  that  landed 
on  the  shore  of  Massachusetts  nearly  200  yeai-s  be- 
fore. The  exodus  from  New  England  was  so  1eve- 
mendous  that  this  section  of  the  nation  incurred  the 
hostility  of  the  West  by  the  constant  opposition  to 
every  measure  that  looked  to  the  building  up  of  the 
West.  However,  the  exodus  continued,  and  by  1820 
over  800,000  people  had  moved  into  Ohio,  Indiana, 
and  Illinois,  and  over  1,000,000  had  settled  in  Ten- 
nessee and  Kentucky.  The  great  higlnva\s  of  the 
West  crossed  Kentucky.  The  old  buffalo  trails  lead- 
'  ing  north  and  south,  east  and  west,  across  this 
beautiful  blue-grass  State  were  soon  widened  into 
roads  by  the  number  of  foot  parties  and  wagon  trains 
that  crossed  this  State,  leading  either  to  the  corn 
country  beyond  the  Ohio  or  the  cotton  country  far 
to  the  south.  Settlers  came  into  this  State  by  way 
of  Pittsburg  or  by  way  of  Cumberland  Gap.  Some 
moved  acres  sthe  State  into  Missouri.  Others  moved 
up  into  Indiana  and  Illinois,  and  still  others  moved 
southward  into  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  and  Alabama. 

Immigration  From  Europe. 

There  was  great  distress  in  Europe  at  the  close 
of  the  great  Wars  of  1815.  The  inhabitants  of 
America  had  felt  some  of  the  hardships.  But  in 
Europe  it  was  severe.  Bread  was  scarce,  and  in 
many  places  the  poorer  people  lived  on  roots,  herbs 
and  nuts,  and  families  even  starved  for  food.  The 
fame  of  the  great  corn  country  west  of  the  mountains 
reached  the  hungry  hordes  of  Europe.  Land  agents 
told  in  the  streets  of  European  cities  wonderful 
stories  of  this  remarkable  country,  how  land 
was  free,  how  corn  was  produced  in  tremendous 
uantities  and  bread  was  so  plentiful  that  food  was 
given  away.  At  this  time  the  scarcity  of  bread  in 
Europe,  the  enormous  taxes,  and  the  general  depres- 
sion of  trade  and  commerce,  sent  the  middle  class  of 
England,  Ireland,  and  Germany  to  our  shores  by  the 
thousands.  Ocean  trade  likewise  was  difficult.  But 
this  was  the  beginning  of  that  great  immigration 
movement  that  was  to  add  millions  of  Europeans  to 
our  population.  It  is  said  that  30,000  foreigners 
came  to  America  in  1817.  Corn,  selling  at  10  cents  a 
bushel  and  wheat  for  25  eents  a  bushel  in  the  West, 
while  bread  could  hardly  be  obtained  at  all  in  jaany 
sections  of  Europe,  was  a  strong  argument  in  favor 
of  moving  to  the  new  world. 


Effect  of  Migration  on  the  Population  of  the  Eait. 
The  migration  from  the  seaboard  becaiup  so  givn' 
that  its  effects  were  very  noticeable.  Towns  ;m.; 
cities  ceased  to  grow.  Some  were  almost  d'^popu- 
lated.  Families  left  the  rocky  hillsides  of  New  Eiij:- 
land  and,  taking  what  scanty  clothing  they  poss.'ss- 
ed,  set  out  for  the  rich  and  fertile  plains  of  Uv  W"sl. 
The  Piedmont  sections  of  the  Southern  States  lluit 
were  far  removed  from  commerce  of  the  coast  p  r-:sed 
over  Wilderness  Road  seeking  a  new  home  and  a 
greater  prosperity  in  the  great  prairie  country  or  in 
the  fine  cotton  lands  of  the  Southwest. 

The  Southern  States  likewise  lost  their  population 
to  the  West  and  Southwest  in  large  numbers.  The 
finest  cotton  lands  in  all  the  world  were  to  be  found 
in  Alabama,  Mississippi,  and  Louisiana,  and  after 
Eli  Whitney  invented  the  cotton  gin,  and  after  the 
cotton  factory  had  created  the  demand  for  the  cotton 
of  the  South,  the  immigration  Westward  was  tre- 
mendous. Old  worn-out  lands  of  the  Coastal  States 
were  abandoned.  Small  farmers  and  tenants  who 
were  unable  to  secure  land  in  the  East  moved  into 
the  Southwest.  Moreover,  there  was  a  strong  anti- 
slavery  settlement  in  tlie  Piedmont  sections  of  the 
South.  The  Quakers  and  others  true  to  their  con- 
victions gave  up  their  homes  and  moved  into  the 
Northwest.  It  was  said  with  much  truth  that  it 
seemed  as  if  Virginia  and  Carolina,  Tennessee  and 
even  Kentucky  had,  had  agreed  to  pour  their  citizens 
into  Missouri,  Illinois,  Indiana,  and  Ohio  for  the 
purpose  of  making  them  States.  Day  after  day  every 
ferry  on  the  Ohio  and  the  Mississippi  was  crowded 
with  passing  families,  slaves,  wagons,  carts,  and  car- 
riages. So  great  was  the  exodus  that  North  Caro- 
lina and  Virginia  took  measures  to  stop  it.  A  com- 
mittee ofUhe  General  Assembly  of  Virginia  made 
this  interesting  report : 

"How  many  sad  spectacles  do  her  low-lands 
present  of  wasted  and  deserted  fields,  of  dwell- 
ings abandoned  by  the  proprietors,  of  churches 
in  ruin !    The  fathers  of  the  land  are  gone  where 
another  outlet  to  the  ocean  turns  their  thoughts 
from  the  place  of  their  nativity  and  the  affec- 
tions from  the  bounty  of  their  youth." 
The  great  exodus  of  the  population  from  the  East 
to  the  West  turned  the  attention  of  the  Government 
toward  the  West,  its  future  and  its  tremendous  pos- 
sibilities.    Therefore,  the  business  of  the  East  saw 
the  necessity  of  connecting  with  the  business  of  the 
West,  and  the  era  of  internal  imi)rovements  began. 


A  SAMPLE  OF  BRUTAL  FRANKNESS. 

A  school  trustee  in  a  Minnesota  town  was  much 
interested  in  training  the  children  to  protect  them- 
selves from  the  dangers  of  fire  in  any  of  the  school 
buildings.  So  great  was  his  enthusiasm  on  the  sub- 
ject that  he  formed  the  habit  of  visiting  the  school 
and  asking  them  invariably  a  question  as  to  what 
they  would  do  in  case  of  fire.  In  all  the  schools 
the  children  had  been  carefully  drilled  as  to  what 
they  should  answer  when  this  cpiestion  was  put  to 
them. 

One  day,  however,  he  varied  his  usual  program, 
and,  instead  of  propounding  his  set  questions,  began 
in  this  way: 

"Now,  boys  and  girls,  what  would  you  do  if  I  were 
to  make  you  a  little  speech?" 

In  one  voice  the  pupils  shouted  eagerly: 

"We  would  form  a  line  and  march  rapidly  down- 
stairs."— Texas  School  Magazine. 
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UNCLE  DAVY  LANE,  THE  FAMOUS  HUNTER  AND  STORY-TELLER. 


Harper  &  Brothers  published  in  1857  a  volume  of 
stories  entitled  Fisher's  Eiver  Scenes  and  Chai-aeters 
by  "Skitt  who  was  raised  thar. "'  I  have  been  un- 
able to  find  who  "Skitt"  was,  but  he  lived  at  one 
time  on  Fisher's  River,  in  Surry  County.  Later  he 
moA'ed  to  Alabama,  and  after  an  absence  of  about 
twenty  years  returned  to  the  scenes  of  his  childhood, 
collected  a  number  of  stories  and  published  them  in 
a  volume.  The  author  says  of  this  section  of  North 
Carolina : 

"Surry  County  is  one  of  the  northwestern 
counties  of  North  Carolina,  and  joins  Grayson, 
Carroll,  and  Patrick  Counties,  Virginia.  These 
scenes  are  laid  in  the  extreme  northwestern  part 
of  this  county.  It  is  a  romantic  section,  and 
produces  a  people  equally  romantic.  The  high- 
est part  of  the  majestic  Blue  Ridge,  a  branch  of 
the  Alleghan.y,  stands  in  bold  view,  overlooking 
the  whole  countrj^  From  its  base  flow  many 
crystal  streams  as  cold  as  ice  water.  Some  of 
them  are  dignified  with  the  name  of  'river.' 
Thus  there  are  'Big  Fisher's  River'  and  'Little 
P^isher's  River.'  These  two  rivers  took  their 
names  from  the  loftiest  peak  of  the  Blue  Ridge, 
called  'Fisher's  Peak,'  which  was  named  after 
Colonel  Danial  Fisher,  who  ran  the  line  between 
Virginia  and  North  Carolina.  The  tradition  of 
the  county  says  that  Colonel  Fisher  being  a 
fleshy  man,  was  overcome  by  the  journey  to  the 
top  of  this  peak,  fell  sick,  died  and  was  buried 
on  its  summit." 

This  section  was  settled  between  1770  and  1780. 
A  large  portion  of  the  eai'ly  settlers  were  wholly  un- 
educated and  each  brought  with  him  the  rustic  ver- 
nacular of  his  native  section.  The  land  was  hard  to 
cultivate.  Therefore  the  settlers  lived  chiefly  by 
hunting.     Game  of  all  kinds  was  abundant. 

Uncle  Davy  Lane  was  one  of  the  noted  hunters 
of  Fisher's  River.  He  had  two  famous  rifles  that 
he  made  himself,  for  he  was  a  gun-maker  by  trade. 
One  was  called  "Bucksmasher"  and  the  other  "Old 
Tower."  Wonderful  things  were  done  by  "Buck- 
smasher'  'and  "Old  Tower."  They  kept  his  family 
with  deer  meat  and  deer  skin.  On  one  occasion  he 
bent  "Bucksmasher"  so  that  it  would  shoot  around 
a  corner  and  kill  a  famous  buck  that  could  not  be 
approached  by  him.  On  another  occasion  he  loaded 
"Old  Tower"  with  peach  seed  and  killed  several 
deer.  He  was  a  M'onderful  hunter,  and  as  a  story- 
teller, which  was  his  chief  occupatioii,  he  was  equally 
as  wonderful  as  this  story  shows: 

The  Turkey  Hunt. 

"Now,  1  got  mighty  tired  livin '  on  old  buck  meat 
— nairly  as  sick  uf  it  as  the  chilJun  of  Israel  was  in 
the  willeruess  livin'  on  partridges  and  manna,  which 
my  teeth  was  most  wore  down  to  the  gums  eatin'  it; 
so  I  thort  I'd  sweeten  mj^' mouf  a  little  on  turkey 
meat.  So  I  piked  oft'  to  Nettle's  Knob,  knowin'  as 
how  thar  was  a  slammbangin'  chance  uv  'um  in  that 
mountin'.  I  seen  hundreds  uv  old  bucks  as  I  mo- 
seyed on,  but,  pshaw !  I  told  uvry  rascal  on  'nm  to 
get  out 'u  the  way,  fur  when  1  went  a-turkeyin'  I 
didn't  go  a-buekin';  so  they  didn't  tempt  me  any 
more — fur  sure  they  didn't. 

"Now,  soon  as  I  got  nairly  to  the  top  uv  the  knob, 
on  the  south  side,  I  seen  a  master  gang  uv  turkeys 
feedin  along  on  befjgar's  lice,  etc.,  mighty  busy,  com- 


in'  right  to  'ads  me.  I  hid  myself  right  behind  an  old 
chestnut  log,  sly  as  wild-cat.  Thar  was  'bout  sixty 
of  'um — a  right  nice  gang.  I  soon  seen  which  were 
the  grandmmamma  uv  the  the  whole  possercomitat- 
tus,  and  I  determined  to  smash  her  fust.  I  lammed 
away,  and  down  she  fell  to  flutterin',  and  her  feet 
clatterin'  away  like  a  pack  ov  fool  boys  and  gals 
a-dancin".  The  childering  and  grandchildering  all 
run  up  to  see  what  were  the  matter,  hollerin '  loud  as 
they  could,  most  splittin'  their  throats,  'Coot!  coot! 
coot ! ' 

"Afore  she  was  done  a-flutterin',  I  lammed  down 
another  old  hen;  the  rest  run  up,  and  the  same  'cott! 
coot!'  tuck  place.  I  kep'  lammin'  'um  down  fast  as 
I  could,  which  was  mighty  fast,  till  the  whole  woods 
was  alive  with  flutterin'  and  hollerin',  'coot!  coot!' 
Soon  as  I  got  about  forty  on  'um,  I  quit  burnin'  pow- 
der; besides,  old  Buchsmasher  had  got  so  hot  I  were 
afraid  to  put  powder  down  him.  I  went  up  to  whar 
they  was,  and,  ray  stars !  what  a  pile  on  'um  !  I  could 
a  killed  the  last  one  on  'um,  fur  I  had  to  shoo  'um 
off.  I  went  home  fur  the  boys  and  the  little  waggin, 
and  for  sure  we  had  good  livin'  fur  a  week  on  baked 
and  hashed  turkey,  which  isn't  bad  eatin'  any  time, 
it  ain't." 

The  Pigeon-Roost. 

"Now,  do  .ye  see,  a  man  will  git  tired  out  on  one 
kind  o'  meat,  I  don't  care  a  drot  what  it  is  (  'ceptin' 
Johnson  Snow,  who  nuver  gits  tired  o'  hog's  gullicks 
and  turnup  greens).  So  I  got  tireder  of  them  thar 
turkeys,  which  thar  was  so  many,  than  I  uver  did  uv 
old  buck  meat.  I  hearn  uv  a  mighty  pigeon-roost 
down  in  the  Little  Mountings,  so  I  'tarmined  to 
make  a  smash  uv  all  sorts  o'  meat.  Ihad  to  go  turn- 
in'  up  my  nose  whenuver  Molly  sot  turkey  on  the 
table,  which  I  hated  to  do,  fur  she's  a  mighty  kind 
critter. 

"So  I  jist  fixed  up  old  Tower,  and  filled  my  shot- 
bag  chug  full  uv  drap-shot,  mounted  old  Nip,  and 
moseyed  off  fur  the  pigeon-roost.  I  'ruv  thar  'bout 
two  hours  by  the  sun,  and  frum  that  blessed  hour  till 
chock  dark  the  heavens  was  dark  with  'um  comin' 
into  the  roost.  It  is  unconceivable  to  tell  the  number 
on  'um,  which  it  were  so  great.  Bein'  a  man  that 
has  a  character  fur  truth,  I  won't  say  how  many 
thar  was.  Thar  was  a  mighty  heap  uv  saplins  fur 
um'  to  roost  in,  which  they  would  allers  light  on  the 
biggest  trees  fust,  then  pitch  down  on  the  little  uns 
ter  roost. 

"Now,  jist  at  dark  I  thort  I'd  commence  smashin' 
'um ;  so  I  hitched  old  Nip  to  the  limb  uv  a  tree  with 
a  monstrous  strong  bridle — a  good  hitchin'  place,  I 
thort.  I  commenced  blazin'  away  at  the  pigeons  like 
thunder  and  lightnin';  which  they'd  light  on  big 
trees  thick  as  bees,  bend  the  trees  to  the  yeth  like 
they'd  been  lead.  Uvry  pop  I'd  spill  about  a  pint 
uv  drap-shot  at  'um,  throwed  at  'um  by  Thompson's 
dowder,  which  made  a  drefful  smash  among  'um.  By 
hokey !  I  shot  so  fast,  and  so  long,  and  so  often,  I  het 
old  Tower  so  hot  that  I  shot  six  inches  off  uv  the 
muzzle  uv  the  old  rifle.  I  seen  it  were  no  use  to  shoot 
the  old  critter  clean  away,  which  I  mout  have  some 
use  fur  agin ;  so  I  jist  quit  burnin '  powder  and  fling- 
in'  shot  arter  I'd  killed  'about  a  thousand  on  'um, 
fur  sure. 

"Arter  I'd  picked  up  as  many  on  'um  as  my  wal- 
lets would  hold,  I  looked  fur  old  Nip  right  smack 
(Continued  on  page  13.) 
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DIFFERENT  WAYS  OF  TEACHING  DOMESTIC  SCIENCE. 

By  Professor  E.  E.  Baleomb. 


Volunteer  Neighborhood  Plan. 

This  plan  was  tried  in  a  town  of  about  three  thou- 
sand inhabitants.  The  superintendent  of  the  schools 
had  equipped  one  corner  of  the  basement  with  some 
common  tools,  and  allowed  the  boys  to  "make 
things"  in  his  room.  The  boys  liked  the  plant,  the 
patrons  liked  it,  and  the  girls  liked  it,  only  they 
wanted  something  of  their  own;  but  there  were  no 
funds,  and  there  were  no  more  rooms.  The  super- 
intendent's wife  was  a  good  cook,  also  an  enthusi- 
astic worker  among  the  girls  of  the  schools.  This 
was  indeed  a  happy  combination.  So  this  good  lady, 
with  some  others  of  the  neighborhood,  offered  their 
service  and  the  use  of  their  respective  kitchens  once 
a  week.  The  girls  were  divided  into  groups,  and  at 
one  place  they  would  learn  to  make  bread,  at  anoth- 
er soup,  at  another  gravy,  at  another  cookies,  etc. 
The  lady  in  charge  of  each  kitchen  gave  a  demon- 
stration, the  girls  observed,  made  notes,  and  asked 
questions,  talked  the  matter  over  and  then  went 
home,  and  during  the  following  week  each  one  tried 
to  make  whatever  she  had  learned  about.  At  the 
end  of  the  week  each  submitted  a  sample  showing 
her  success.  If  the  sample  was  acceptable  she  took 
lessons  in  making  some  other  articles  the  next  week ; 
if  it  were  not  acceptable,  she  tried  over  and  over  till 
a  sample  was  satisfactory. 

The  plan  worked  so  well  that  domestic  science  is 
added  as  a  course,  and  all  the  girls  in  the  high 
school  are  enlisted  in  the  work.  Any  girl  may  take 
'the  work  at  any  time,  from  freshman  to  senior,  and 
they  may  take  as  long  time  in  completing  the  work 
as  necessary,  but  when  the  course  is  completed  they 
receive  one  credit  toward  graduation. 

School  Club  Plan. 

Another  plan  that  was  successful  in  a  small  village 
was  that  of  forming  a  girls'  club  in  the  high  school 
and  upper  grades  of  the  grammar  school  to  do  do- 
mestic science  work.  One  of  the  regular  teachers, 
though  not  a  specialist,  was  in  this  work,  and  helped 
organize  the  club.  They  met  with  this  teacher  once 
a  week  outside  of  school  hours,  procured  a  book  giv- 
ing instruction  in  sewing,  and  proceeded  to  get  work. 
Each  girl  made  clothing  for  herself  and  different 
membei-s  of  the  famil.y ;  made  raffia  hats,  which  they 
took  great  delight  in  wearing ;  made  baskets,  and 
many  other  useful  things.  In  this  way  a  genuine 
interest  was  maintained  in  this  subject  without  any 
expense  for  equipment  or  any  loss  of  time  from  the 
regular  studies. 

Plans  For  Domestic  Science  in  District  Schools. 

In  a  district  school  in  Nebraska  with  an  attend- 
ance of  about  twenty-five,  and  with  about  four  grad- 
uates each  year  from  the  eighth  grade,  excellent 
work  was  done  in  domestic  science  with  absolutelj' 
no  equipment  furnished  by  the  school.  They  had 
an  enterprising  teacher,  however,  who  at  different 
intervals  would  talk  over  plans  with  the  students 
for  various  undertakings.  They  collected  recipes, 
distributed  them,  each  girl  experimenting  in  her  own 
home,  and  frequently  bringing  in  samples  of  her 
work  to  their  little  conferences.  In  this  way  the 
girls  not  only  became  interested,  hiit  learned  very 

♦Extracts  taken  from  an  address  delivered  at  the  "State 
Teachers'  Assembly. 


much  in  a  practical  way  about  domestic  science.  The 
school  was  very  well  represented  at  county  fairs  and 
State  fairs.  The  children  and  members  of  the  com- 
munity became  very  much  interested  in  the  school, 
and  employed  this  teacher  at  an  increased  salary 
for  several  years,  until  she  was  called  to  a  better 
position,  paying  her  much  more  than  this  school 
could  afford. 

This  shows  that  it  is  profitable  to  the  teacher  as 
well  as  to  the  school  for  her  to  take  an  interest  in 
these  matters. 

These  different  eases  show  that  this  work  may  he 
done  in  district  schools,  town  schools,  graded  schools, 
and  city  schools,  with  little  or  no  equipment.  I 
am  persuaded  that  in  many  cases  it  is  even  more 
profitable  to  the  pupils  to  carry  on  this  work  without 
much  equipment,  or  especially  trained  teachers.  The 
child  learns  to  make  the  best  of  its  opportunity,  and 
finds  that  the  aim  of  this  work  is  efficiency,  and  that 
it  is  individual  work  which  counts.  And  this  lesson 
of  individual  effort  is,  after  all,  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant lessons  that  any  child  learns  during  its  life. 


UNCLE  DAVY  LANE,  THE  FAMOUS  HUNTER 
AND    STORY-TELLER. 

(Continued  from  page  12.) 
whar  I'd  hitched  him,  but  he  were,  like  King  Saul's 
asses,  uowhar  to  be  found.  I  looked  a  consid'able 
spell  next  to  the  yeth,  but,  bless  you,  honey !  I  mout 
as  well  a  sarched  fur  a  needle  in  a  haystack.  At  last 
I  loked  up  inter  a  tree  "bout  forty  foot  high,  and  thar 
he  were  swingin'  to  a  limb,  danglin'  'bout  'tween 
the  heavens  and  yeth  like  a  rabbit  on  a  snare-pole. 
I  could  hardly  keep  from  burstin'  open  laughin'  at 
the  odd  fix  the  old  critter  were  in.  The  way  he 
whickered  were  a  fact,  when  I  spoke  to  him — wusser 
nur  ef  I  'd  a  had  a  stack  uv  fodder  fur  him  ur  a  corn- 
erib  to  put  him  in. ' ' 

"How  come  him  up  thar.  Uncle  Davy?"  said  Bill 
Holder,  a  great  quiz. 

"Why,  I  hitched  him  to  the  limb  uv  a  big  tree 
bent  to  the  yeth  with  pigeons,  you  uum-skuU,  and 
when  they  riz  the  tree  went  up,  and  old  Nip  with  it, 
fur  sure." 

"But  how  did  yon  get  him  down?"  said  Bill  again. 

"That's  nurther  here  nor  thar;  I  got  him  down, 
and  that's  'uuff  fur  sieh  blokes  as  you  ter  know. 
Soon  as  I  got  him  down  I  piked  fur  home  with  my 
pigeons,  and  we  made  uvry  pan  and  pot  stink  with 
'um  fur  one  whet,  and  they  made  us  all  as  sassy  as  a 
Tar  River  feller  when  he  gits  his  stummick  full  uv 
fresh  herrin'. " 

(Uncle  Davy  had  some  wonderful  snake  stories 
which  M'ill  be  told  in  the  next  issue.) 


THE  STORY:  ITS  PLACE  IN  EDUCATION. 

(Continued   from   page   9.) 
Teach  those  of  your  father's  grave. 

And  of  your  mothers  kind, 
The  value  of  the  story  told 

Upon  the  tender  minds. 

Then  Southernland,  oh,  Southernland, 
Your  sons  and  daughters,  too, 

Shall  make  a  stand  in  any  laud 
In  praise  and  song  of  you. 
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PLANS  AND  PURPOSES  OF  THE  COUNTY  COMMENCEMENT 

By  L.  C.  Brodgen,  State  Inspector  of  Rural  Schools. 


1.  To  iinify  the  work  of  the  elementary  schools  of 
the  county. 

(a)  By  developing  more  of  unanimity  among  the 
teachers  of  the  county  as  to  the  quality  and  quantity 
of  the  work  to  be  done  by  their  pupils  before  the 
completion  of  the  elementary  schools. 

(b)  By  a  uniform  examination  made  out  by  the 
coxmty  superintendent  and  principal  of  the  county  or 
city  high  schools,  which  is  required  to  be  passed  by 
all  the  pupils  in  the  rural  elementary  sehols  before 
receiving  their  diplomas. 

2.  To  stimulate  the  teachers  of  the  county  to  a 
more  efficient  gradation  and  classification  of  their 
pupils. 

3.  To  stimulate  the  teachers  to  more  efficient  teach- 
ing. 

4.  To  set  before  the  minds  of  the  pupils  in  the 
rural  elementary  schools  of  the  county  a  definite 
goal  to  be  reached  by  them,  which  will  furnish  an 
incentive  to  promptness  and  regularity  in  the  per- 
formance of  their  school  duties,  and  will  also  furnish 
them  an  incentive  to  remain  in  school  until  the  com- 
pletion of  the  elementary  schools. 

5.  To  increase  the  number  of  pupils  adequately 
prepared  to  enter  upon  high  school  work. 

6.  To  stimulate  a  larger  number  to  enter  the  high 
school ;  to  make  practicable  the  successful  organiza- 
tion of  the  work  of  the  high  school  and  also  to  make 
practicable  efficient  gradation,  classification  and 
teaching  of  high  school  pupils. 

7.  To  create  in  the  minds  of  the  public  of  each  par- 
ticular community  a  more  clearly  defined  need  for 
a  larger  and  better  equipped  school,  for  more  ef- 
ficient teachers  and  a  longer  school  term. 

8.  To  awaken  in  the  minds  of  all  the  people  of  the 
v2ounty  as  a  whole  a  clearer  knowledge  of  the  educa- 
tional weakness  and  strength,  the  educational  needs 
and  conditions  prevailing  throughout  the  county, 
that  all  the  people  may  be  stimulated  to  more  ef- 
fective educational  activity  and  educational  co-oi3- 
eration. 

II. 

Operation  of  the  Plan. 

1.  At  the  first  county  teachers'  meeting  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  school  term,  the  county  superinten- 
dent gives  to  each  teacher  a  printed  copy  of  his  coun- 
ty commencement  plan,  .showing  the  different  sub- 
jects in  the  elementary  school  course  pupils  in  the 
last  grammar  school  grade  will  be  examined  on  be- 
fore finishing  the  elementary  school,  together  with 
specific  instructions  for  conducting  the  examination 
and  grading  the  jiapers. 

2.  Toward  the  close  of  the  session,  the  examina- 
tion made  out  by  the  county  superintendent  and 
high  school  principal  is  sent  to  all  the  teachers  in 
the  county  having  ])upils  fishing  the  elementary 
school  course.  Each  teacher  conducts  the  examina- 
tion for  her  own  pupils,  grades  the  papers  and  for- 
wards them  to  the  county  superintendent  for  his 
inspection. 

3.  Sometime  in  the  spring,  the  county  commence- 
ment day,  which,  if  the  county  is  largely  rural,  is 
usually  observed  at  the  county-seat,  is  ajjpointed  by 
the  county  .superintendent.  This  county  commence- 
ment day  serves  as  a  big  educational  rallj^  day  for 


all  the  people  of  the  county.  At  this  commence- 
ment gather  all  the  children  of  the  county  who  are 
to  receive  their  diplomas,  and  as  many  of  the  school 
children  of  the  county  as  practicable.  Here  are  the 
country  teachers,  parents  of  the  children  and  their 
neighbors.  Fz'equently  the  school  committeemen 
from  the  vari^ous  districts  of  the  county  march  in 
the  pi'ocession  with  the  children  of  their  district  and 
carry  the  banner  of  their  i^articular  school.  If  the 
county-seat  is  a  large  town  or  city,  all  the  city  teach- 
ers and  city  school  children  turn  out  and  march  in 
line  with  the  county  teachers  and  county  children. 

III. 

A  Representative  County  Commencement  Plan 

1.  Parade,  composed  of  children,  teachers  and  com- 
mitteemen. 

2.  Assembling  on  grounds  of  city  school  or  court- 
house square. 

3.  Music  by  band  or  chorus  class. 

4.  Educational  speech  by  prominent  speakers. 

5.  Presentation  of  diplomas  to  graduating  class. 

6.  Presentation  of  prizes  for  betterment  work. 

7.  Presentation  of  prizes  to  corn  club  boys. 
Adjournment. 

Picnic  on  the  grounds. 

Afternoon  Exercises. 

1.  Observation  of  school  exhibits  made  by  the 
country  children. 

2.  Athletic  contests. 

Evening  Exercises. 

1.  Music  by  band  or  chorus  class. 

2.  Spelling  contest. 

3.  Declamation  contest. 

4.  Music. 

5.  Contest  in  debate  between  pupils  r;     •  ■    

city  and  country  public  high  schools. 

IV. 

Effects  of  These  Contests  Upon  the  Children    .   d 
the  People  at  Larg-e. 

1.  A  better  understanding  and  a  more  cordial  . 
lation  between  country  child  and  city  child. 

2.  Self-reliance  and  self-confidence  in  the  country 
child  and  a  keener  appreciation  of  the  advantages  of 
country  life. 

3.  Breaking  down  the  barrier  of  isolation  between 
country  and  city.  A  clearer  and  more  vital  concep- 
tion on  the  part  of  all  the  same  county,  and  that 
both  city  and  country  constitute  one  large  commun- 
ity of  industrial,  social,  educational  and  moral  co- 
operation. 

Scope  of  the  Movement. 
This  county  commencement  plan  was  inaugurated 
in  North  Carolina  last  year.     Twelve  counties  will 
hold  county  commencements  this  year. 


See  that  all  the  hours  of  the  day  are  so  full  of  in- 
teresting and  healthful  occupations  that  there  is  no 
chance  for  worrj^  to  stick  its  nose  in. — Luther  H.  Gu- 
lick. 
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THE  PRODUCER  VS.  THE  SCHOLAR 

By  M.  L.  Wright. 


The  primary  aim  of  education  should  be  to  create 
conditions  of  happiness.  Happiness  depends  upon 
the  condition  of  our  bank  account  and  our  ability  to 
serve  others.  There  is  a  satisfaction  in  feeling  that 
the  bread  supply  is  secure,  and  that  we  are  able  in 
some  way  to  add  to  the  happiness  of  our  neighbor. 

He  also  serves  most  who  has  the  means  with  which 
to  serve.  The  day  laborer  serves  but  one  at  the 
time;  the  manufacturer  serves  the  community.  He 
has  the  means  with  which  to  serve.  No  man  should 
be  wealthy  without  being  a  blessing  to  his  commun- 
ity. 

When  we  lay  aside  all  this  dream-land  theory  of 
education  and  get  down  to  a  practical  basis,  we  find 
that  the  object  of  education  is  to  help  us  to  live, 
and  that  means  to  make  a  living.  Why  does  a  boy 
go  to  school?  It  is  because  he  has  to,  or  because  he 
has  a  dream  of  the  future. 

The  object  of  the  boy  is  to  produce  out  of  himself 
the  producer.  The  object  of  the  parent  is  to  produce 
the  producer  out  of  the  boy.  The  object  of  the 
State  is  to  produce  producers  out  of  her  children. 
The  school  that  is  not  worth  in  dollars  and  cents  what 
it  costs  the  community  had  better  be  closed  up. 

Clearly  there  is  a  conflict  between  the  object  of 
the  school  and  that  of  the  community..  The  public 
is  looking  for  the  producer.  The  school  is  strain- 
ing every  nerve  to  produce  the  scholar.  For  two 
hundred  years  every  school  in  America  tried  to  pro- 
duce scholars,  and  the  scholar  is  still  the  excep- 
tion, not  the  rule.  There  was  a  time  when  the  school 
— which  was  the  monastery — was  expected  to  pro- 
duce the  scholar.  He  was  supposed  to  be  an  etherial 
dreamer  who  knew  nothing  of  practical  affairs.  In 
order  to  produce  this  freak  he  was  taught  such  sub- 
jects as  would  draw  his  attention  from  worldly 
thing — a  geometry  of  empty  space,  numbers  with- 
out objects,  grammar  without  meaning,  rhetoric 
dealing  with  expression  without  thought,  and  music, 
the  art  of  sound. 

Changed  Conditions  Demand  New  Courses. 

The  purpose  of  education  has  been  changed,  the 
demands  of  education  are  changed,  the  conditions 
under  which  people  must  live  are  changed,  theology 
has  changed,  industry  has  changed,  governments 
have  changed,— everything  has  changed  but  our 
curriculum.  It  has  come  down  to  us  through  the 
centuries  "without  variableness  neither  shadow  of 
tm-ning. ' '  We  have  only  tacked  on  a  little  here  and 
there. 

This  is  an  age  of  commercialism — that  is,  an  age  in 
which  things  and  institutions  are  run  on  a  practical 
business  basis.  The  shop  is  commercialized.  The 
farm  is  commercialized.  The  factory  is  commer- 
cialized. The  club  is  commrecialized.  The  church  is 
commercialized.  We  must  commercialize  our  schools. 
We  must  make  them  a  part  of  life  and  not  a  part 
from  it.  If  life  were  one  thing  and  school  another, 
then  there  would  be  some  excuse  for  our  schools  not 
being  practical.  We  need  in  our  schools  more  prac- 
tice and  less  theory ;  more  constructive  work  and  less 
memorizing;  bigger  teachers  and  fewer  books;  less 
pedagogy  and  more  brains. 

The  way  to  produce  the  producer  is  to  teadi  men 
to  do,  as  well  as  to  know,  the  things  that  are  practi- 


cal, and  to  know  and  do  the  right  thing  at  the  right 
time.  1  do  not  mean  for  us  to  do  away  with  learning 
for  the  love  of  truth,  or  to  blot  out  the  stars  from 
the  vision  of  the  fancy  tVee.  But  when  a  boy  asks 
us  to  teach  him  how  to  earn  a  living,  we  should  either 
do  it  or  tell  him  we  are  not  in  the  business. 

Some  Inconsistencies. 

I  know  of  but  two  or  three  high  schools  in  the 
State  that  give  a  practical  business  course.  Yet  I 
know  of  none  that  does  not  teach  Latin.  1  know  a 
great  many  that  teach  about  Egypt  and  the  fertile 
valley  of  the  Nile,  but  none  that  gives  a  comprehen- 
sive course  of  our  own  agricultural  system  and  re- 
sources— the  greatest  the  world  has  ever  seen.  We 
spend  months  and  sometimes  years  on  the  civiliza- 
tions of  Greece  and  Rome,  and  occasionally  we  will 
find  in  a  high  school  a  course  in  civil  government  and 
American  history.  We  too  often  graduate  the  boy 
in  American  history  from  the  seventh  grade,  and  no 
boy  is  prepared  at  that  age  to  understand  history. 
He  may  enjoy  stories  from  history.  But  history  is 
more  than  narration.  It  is  a  study  for  the  high 
school  and  college.  The  great  mass  of  our  high 
school  graduates  know  absolutely  nothing  about  our 
industrial  system,  our  social  system  and  government. 
Does  distance  lend  such  enchantment  that  we  must 
study  civlization  in  its  various  phases  through  the 
vista  of  centuries  to  appreciate  itf 

Our  higher  institutions  of  learning  are  actually 
educating  men  away  from  life.  A  young  man  pays 
two  thousand  dollars  to  go  through  college.  He 
feels  that  his  education  has  cost  him  too  much  for 
him  to  go  to  the  bottom  and  work  to  the  top,  and 
the  positions  at  the  top  are  all  lull.  No  greater 
mistake  was  ever  made  than  to  believe  that  "There 
is  always  room  at  the  top."  The  only  way  ever  to 
reach  the  top  is  to  force  your  way  there  and  crowd 
the  other  fellow  oft'  after  you  get  there.  Men  stay 
at  the  top  by  the  same  law  by  which  they  stay  at  the 
bottom — the  eternal  fitness  of  things. 

Where  Pedagogy  is  Weak. 

Men  need  to  be  trained  in  school  for  a  profession 
so  they  can  take  hold  of  it  at  either  end  on  entering 
life.  Why  should  we  spend  thousands  for  an  educa- 
tion and  then  start  at  the  bottom  of  a  trade  and 
work  up  with  the  ordinary  office  or  shop  boy  ?  If  the 
theory  of  formal  training  be  true,  our  pedagogues 
should  be  able  to  show  that  we  can  unhitch  our  minds 
from  geometry  and  apply  it  to  electricity,  engineer- 
ing, commerce,  politics,  carpentry,  and  farming  with 
equal  skill.  The  peculiar  thing  about  pedagogy  is 
that  it  tests  its  theories  no  where  but  in  the  school- 
room. In  all  my  life  I  have  never  heard  a  man  say  • 
'I  took  six  boys  and  gave  them  formal  training 
They  all  became  great  men.  They  lived  pure  and 
noble  lives.  They  were  a  blessing  to  their  commun- 
ity and  State.  I  took  six  other  boys  equally  promis- 
ing, and  taught  them  each  a  trade  and  such  practi- 
cal knowledge  as  a  man  would  be  likely  to  need 
These  men  were  not  so  happy  as  the  other  six  One 
was  a  polygamist  and  another  served  a  term  in  the 
county  jail.  These  six  were  not  such  a  blessing  to 
the  world."  Such  a  test  as  this  would  be  a  blow  to 
(Continued  on  page   17.) 
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School  Room  Methods  and  Devices. 


Singing  in  School. 

We  Avish  all  teachers  could  appreciate  the  assist- 
ance and  the  lightening  and  brightening  of  labor 
that  even  a  five-minute  exercise  in  singing  would 
give.  Singing  acts  upon  the  mind  and  body  which 
have  become  weary  with  monotonous  routine,  as 
magically  as  does  a  shower  upon  the  dust  and  heat 
of  a  sultry  summer  day.  Children  love  singing,  and 
when  the  spirit  of  unrest  begins  to  take  possession 
of  the  school-room  a  sprightly  song,  if  only  one 
verse,  will  quicken  the  thoughts  and  brighten  ener- 
gies which  were  beginning  to  lag.  Languor  and  las- 
situde should  never  be  permitted  in  the  school-room, 
and  there  will  be  no  place  for  them  if  tact  and  skill 
recognize  and  treat  wisely  the  first  symptoms.  Song 
and  exercise  have  their  respective  places  in  the  daily 
program  of  school  life,  and  there  is  no  school  so  ably 
conducted  that  it  may  not  be  improved  by  the  addi- 
tion of  these  helpers,  if  judiciously  called  into  action 
when  conditions  demand  them. 

Hints  on  Reading. 

(1)  Take  any  reading  lesson  that  has  some  con- 
versation in  it.  Let  dift'erent  children  represent  the 
different  characters  and  elect  one  child  to  imperson- 
ate the  author  or  book.  An  exercise  of  this  nature 
will  bring  out  emphatic  expression.  In  the  third  and 
fourth  grades  it  will  incidentally  assist  the  class  in 
recognizing  ciuotations  and  quotation  marks. 

d)  Another  device  and  one  enjoyed  by  the  chil- 
dren is  to  change  the  name  of  a  little  girl  in  the 
story  to  that  of  a  boy,  or  vice-versa.  Again,  we  can 
change  a  title  from  the  singular  to  a  plural.  Both 
will  afford  excellent  practice  on  personal  pronouns 
and  verbs.  Sometimes  only  a  part  of  the  story  can 
be  utilized  in  this  manner. 

(3)  In  reading  a  poem,  choose  one  child  for  each 
stanza.  After  reading,  allow  the  children  at  their 
seats  to  express  their  choice  of  the  best,  also  the  poor- 
est reader,  giving  reasons  for  the  criticism. 

(4)  The  teacher  reads  the  selection;  occasionally 
she  stops,  whereupon  the  class  in  concert  give  the 
next  word.  Thus  the  teacher  continues,  usually  stop- 
ping before  the  most  difficult  words. 

(5)  Don't  forget  the  old-fashioned  but  brisk  drill 
of  letting  each  child  read  but  one  sentence  at  a  time. 

(6)  Occasionally  let  two  children  read  alternately 
sentence  by  sentence. 

(7j  Let  the  children  read  a  paragraph  using  syn- 
onyms for  words  given  in  the  book. 

The  exercises  suggested  above  are  for  children 
who  are  especially  slow  in  mastering  the  mechani- 
cal part  of  good  reading.  Whenever  a  class  reads 
with  a  reasonable  degree  of  good  emphasis  or  expres- 
sion, 1  would  let  them  read  new  matter  continually. 
The  scope  will  be  to  gain  added  information  and 
pleasure.  Let  the  first  child  read  one  paragraph 
silently,  reading  with  eyes  and  bi-ain  not  with  lips. 
One  pupil  has  then  to  relate  the  contents  of  this  pa- 
ragraph. In  this  manner  you  can  develop  very  ef- 
ficient readers.  The  children  will  ever  be  interested 
in  the  new  matter  presented  and  will  gain  a  vast  deal 
of  general  knowledge  during  the  reading  period. 


Language  and  Geography. 

This  plan  one  teacher  used  for  fourth  and  fifth- 
year  language  and  geography: 

' '  Out  of  old  geographies  and  newspapers  or  maga- 
zines, we  cut  the  pictures  on  which  we  base  our  com- 
positons.    We  use  three  days  to  complete  each  paper. 

"On  the  first  day,  each  child  selects  a  picture  from 
the  box.  When  his  choice  is  made  he  selects  other 
pictures  relating  to  the  same  subjects.  After  the 
pictures  are  selected  I  take  each  child's  set  of  pic- 
tures one  by  one  for  class  discussion. 

"The  second  day,  each  child  gains  further  infor- 
ation  from  the  school  library  or  other  available 
sources. 

"The  third  day,  tlie  stories  are  wi-itten  and  cor- 
rected. Then  the  stories  are  written  and  the  pic- 
tures are  pasted  as  illustrations  on  heavy,  white  pa- 
per to  be  bound  into  l)ooks,  each  child  preserving  his 
own  work.' 

"The  third  day,  the  stories  are  written  and  cor- 
rected. Then  the  stories  are  written  and  the  pic- 
tures are  pasted  as  illustrations  on  heavy,  white 
paper  to  be  found  into  books,  each  child  preserving 
liis  own  work." 

Third  Grade  Literature. 

When  teaching  a  poem,  pin  a  picture  of  the  author 
above  the  blackboard  and  tell  the  children  a  few  in- 
teresting incidents  in  his  life.  Treat  each  new  au- 
thor in  the  same  manner.  The  row  of  pictures  forms 
an  attractive  border  above  the  blackboard.  The 
children  enjoy  naming  the  pictures  as  they  point 
to  them  with  the  pointer,  or,  one  child  may  take  the 
pointer  and  call  on  some  one  else  to  name  the  differ- 
ent pictures  as  he  points  to  them. 

This  training  is  valuable  in  after  j'ears.  When 
the  "Idylls  of  the  King"  by  Tennsyson  is  put  into 
the  child's  hands,  he  immediately  recognizes  the  old 
friend  whom  he  has  alwaj'S  associated  with  "Sweet 
and  Low." 

J*       jt 
Writing  Compositions. 

One  teacher  says: 

"1  have  tried  varioiis  means  of  interesting  my 
children  in  writing  compositions  and  with  varying 
success.  I  have  an  almost  limitless  number  of  post- 
cards, and  some  time  ago  it  occurred  to  me  that  1 
alight  use  these  as  subjects  for  writing. 

"Now  'Postcard  Day'  is  eagerlj-  looked  forward 
to  by  the  school  and  1  pi'esent  them  in  dift'erent  ways. 
Sometimes  1  choose  the  subjects  for  my  pupils ; 
sometimes  1  allow  them  to  choose,  from  a  limited 
number;  and  sometimes  1  allow  them  to  draw  with- 
out knowing  what  they  will  hold. 

"1  endeavor  to  have  my  pupils  see  the  pictures, 
and  to  aid  them  1  often  have  Ihem  tell  of  a  scene  or 
picture  they  have  known  Avhich  reminds  them  of  the 
one  they  hold.  At  other  times  I  have  them  look  at 
the  cards  for  two  or  three  minutes,  then  hand  then, 
in  and  write. 

"When  the  compositions  are  finished  the  children 
exchange  cards.  Then  as  essays  are  i-ead  the  holder 
of  the  corresponding  card  has  the  privilege  of  criti- 
cising.   Occasionally  the  cards  are  given  to  one  child 
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and  he  picks  up  the  card  being  described  as  soon  as 
he  recognizes  it,  he  then  criticises  the  compositions 
and  another  chooses  the  card  for  the  next  one. 

"The  best  composition  with  the  postcard  it  de- 
scribes is  hung  on  the  wall  until  next  'Postcard 
Day.'  " 

My  Exhibition  Work. 

In  my  first  school  there  were  only  eight  pupils,  all 
of  whom  were  quite  small.  The  first  week  of  school 
the  clerk  gave  me  two  yards  of  black  cloth  which  I 
was  to  put  up  on  the  wall  and  pin  exhibit  of  the 
children's  work.  Church  was  held  iu  the  school 
every  two  weeks,  and  this  gave  the  parents  and 
those  interested  a  chance  to  inspect  the  work.  I 
though  at  first  with  the  few  pupils,  that  I  would 
never  have  enough  work  worth  putting  up.  But  I 
started  in  with  a  will  and  soon  the  children  were  en- 
thusiastic and  anxious  to  put  forth  their  very  best 
work.  It  was  remarkable  the  work  accomplished. 
We  had  a  complete  change  every  two  weeks.  There 
were  compositions  for  each  week,  "corrected  in  red 
ink,"  arithmetic  papers  marked,  from  each  pupil, 
maps  iu  geography,  some  drawings,  and  each  pupil 
had  a  spelling-book  which  was  marked  every  night 
and  averaged  every  two  weeks,  and  my  two  primary 
pupils  had  some  work  in  paper  cutting.  Exhibiting 
the  work  can  be  done  in  any  school  as  each  child  will 
take  pride  in  putting  up  his  work  before  the  school. 
The  teacher  may  invite  the  parents  in  to  see  the 
work.  They  will  be  interested  and  will  have  some 
idea  of  what  is  being  accomplished  in  the  school. 

How  to  Create  Interest  in  Map  Study. 

' '  I  have  in  my  school  a  dissected  map  of.  the  United 
States,"  says  another  teacher,  "which  has  proven 
very  helpful  in  teaching  the  children  the  size,  shape, 
and  location  of  the  different  States.  , 

"The  first  time  they  put  it  together  they  simply 
wanted  to  find  the  'block'  that  fitted  into  that  par- 
ticular space,  but  after  I  had  explained  that  it  was 
to  be  a  lesson  in  geography  they  readily  learned  the 
States  by  their  shape  and  location. 

"They  start  in  a  different  portion  of  the  United 
States  each  time  to  fill  in  and  when  they  place  a 
State  we  talk  about  its  curiosities,  capital,  large 
cities,  rivers,  mountains,  etc.  I  also  have  them  place 
a  State  in  a  blank  portion,  leaving  it  remain  until  it 
is  surrounded  by  the  other  States,  to  see  how  close 
they  can  come  to  placing  in  it  the  proper  position. 
It  is  also  helpful  as  busy  work  for  small  children." 
Ji      ^ 

Practical  Lessons  in  Sewing. 
A  good  suggestion  to  rural  teachers,  esi^ecially  in 
sewing,  is  to  have  plenty  of  needles  and  black  thread 
at  her  desk,  and  when  the  children  come  to  school 
with  small  holes  in  their  stockings  have  them  darn 
them  very  neatly,  or  if  they  tear  them  while  playing 
at  school.  This  helps  in  sewing,  as  well  as  helps 
their  busy  mothers,  who  would  be  very  grateful. 
The  boys  can  do  this  as  well  as  the  girls.  Boys  sew 
every  time  Avith  the  girls,  and  they  all  like  it,  though 
they  did  not  at  first. 

To  Keep  Little  Ones  Busy. 

Let  the  little  folks  cut  out  pictures  of  vegetables 
and  fruits  found  on  tin  cans.  Then  let  them  paste 
these  on  neatl3^-eut  cardboard  squares.  Let  them  put 
their  names  on  the  cards  they  make  and  thej^  will 
take  more  pride  in  it. 


Let  them  gather  pretty  autumn  leaves  and  press 
them,  mounting  them  in  the  same  way. 

Teaching  the  Globe. 

This  device  was  found  useful  in  teaching  pupils 
(of  the  first  five  grades),  the  position,  location,  etc., 
of  earth,  moon,  and  sun,  and  the  seasons.  This  de- 
vice is  for  use  where  there  is  only  a  plain  globe : 

"Our  globe  was  not  suspended  from  the  ceiling 
and  was  easily  handled.  First  we  darkened  the 
room,  drew  the  table  out,  placed  a  lighted  lamp  (the 
sun)  on  it.  Next  the  smaller  pupils  were  called,  and 
twelve  of  them  joined  hands  around  the  table,  each 
one  with  a  name  of  a  month  (the  winter  months  on 
the  north  side  and  the  summer  months  on  the  south, 
etc.)  A  piece  of  white  paper  was  pasted  over  North 
America  (our  home)  on  the  globe  so  it  could  be 
plainly  seen  over  the  room.  Then  I,  holding  the 
globe,  with  the  North  Pole  pointing  alwaj^s  to  the 
north,  walked  around  the  table.  The  revolutions 
of  the  earth  were  noticed  to  see  when  it  was  day  and 
when  night  (even  the  primary  pupils  soon  noticed 
that  when  on  the  opposite  side  from  the  sun  America 
was  in  the  dark  or  the  night.  They  also  noticed 
that  when  America  was  in  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun, 
it  was  summer,  also  that  it  was  then  July  or  August. 
In  this  way  all  the  seasons  were  taught.  A  little 
hand-mirror  was  circled  around  the  earth  and  the 
sunlight  reflected  from  it  to  the  earth,  illustrating 
the  wav  we  have  moonlight." 

Geography  Helps. 
I. 
Draw   a   large   map    of   the   country  your   eighth 
grade  geography  class  is  studying  about.     Ask  the 
pupils  to  bring  products  of  that  country  and  paste 
them  on  where  they  are  produced. This  is  splendid 
training  and  wakes  them  up. 
II. 
Crumple  up  cheap  tablet  paper,  and  put  it  into 
water  to  soak  for  three  days.    Using  your  hands,  mix 
it  into  a  pulpy  mass,  and  have  your  lower  geography 
class  model  the  continents,  after  drawing  the  outline 
to  guide  them.     They  enjoy  this  greatly. 

THE  PRODUCER  VS.  THE  SCHOLAR. 

(Continued  from  page  15.) 
pedagogical  authodoxy,  but  it  would  be  one  step  in 
the  direction  of  common  sense.  Pedagogy  pats  it- 
self on  the  back  when  it  is  able  to  teach  a  boy  alge- 
bra one  year  so  he  can  study  geometry  the  next, 
trigonometry  the  next,  analytics  the  next,  and  cal- 
culous the  next. 

The  biggest  idea  in  most  of  our  schools  that  pre- 
tend to  be  practical  is  to  fit  their  pupils  to  hold  a  po- 
sition under  a  boss.  They  are  turning  out  servants 
in  the  shop  and  the  office  who  work  for  a  very  low 
wage  until  they  can  forget  most  of  what  they  learned 
in  school  and  learn  something  they  can  use  in  busi- 
ness. We  need  schools  that  will  fit  men  and  women 
to  make  positions  and  then  get  in  them,  men  who 
are  themselves  producers  of  wealth  and  happiness. 
Most  of  the  position-makers  are  men  who  have  been 
educated  not  in  our  schools,  but  in  offices  and  shops, 
which  are  more  fitted  to  educate  for  the  demands  of 
modern  life. 

I  repeat  it — the  duty  of  education  is  to  create 
conditions  of  happiness.  The  man  with  a  trade^- 
whose  department  of  life  cannot  do  without  him— he 
is  the  happy  man. 
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Teachers,  use  your  black-boards.     Make  them  in- 
teresting.     Keep  something  worth  while  on  them. 


Begin  on  opening  day  to  decorate  the  school  prem- 
ises and  keep  up  interest  until  the  last  day  of  school. 

Teachers  should  begin  their  subscriptions  with  the 
September  number.  Read  this  number  and  j'ou  will 
see  why. 


North  Carolina  Education  wants  all  the  school 
news  ,but  cannot  get  it  without  the  help  of  the  read- 
ers.    Send  us  the  news. 


Are  you  better  prepared  now  to  teach  children 
than  you  were  a  year  ago  ?  If  so,  fortunate  commun- 
ity !    If  not,  unhappy  child ! 

North  Carolina  Education  is  not  published  during 
the  vacation  months  of  July  and  August.  Those 
who  understand  this  perfectly  would  jarobably  be 
surprised  to  know  how  many  times  this  summer  the 
publisher  has  written  to  complaining  subscribers  to 
explain  why  they  failed  to  receive  the  July  and  Au- 
gust numbei's. 

Only  about  one  per  cent  of  the  children  of  Durham 
County  are  illiterate.  What  do  j'ou  think  of  that? 
But  Brother  Massey  wrinkles  his  face,  looks  grieved, 
and  says  that  even  one  per  cent  is  really  too  high  and 
it  must  be  i-educed  considerably  next  year.  One  il- 
literate child  in  the  county  troubles  his  conscience, 
and  he  will  not  rest  until  the  teacher  goes  out  and 
brings  that  one  into  the  fold. 


Dr.  Irwin  Shepard,  of  Winona,  Minn.,  who  has 
been  Secretary  of  the  National  Educational  Associa- 
tion for  the  past  fourteen  years,  has  resigned  and  his 
successor  is  Professor  Durand  W.  Springer,  of  De- 
troit, Mich.  North  Carolinians  who  attend  the  na- 
tional associations  will  regret  to  learn  of  the  resig- 
nation of  Secretary  Shepard  who  had  became  the 
personal  friend  of  many  of  them. 


PROFESSIONAL  PROGRESS. 

The  teachers  of  North  Carolina  have  shown  more 
interest  in  professional  development  during  the  past 
summer  than  at  any  other  time  in  the  history  of  the 
State.  The  summer  schools  at  the  State  institutions 
have  been  crowded.  The  institutes  of  the  State  have 
been  better  attended  than  ever  before.  It  is  well 
to  notice  this  interesting  fact  in  passing  that  hun- 
dreds of  teachers  have  attended  summer  schools  out 
of  the  State. 

One  section  of  Columbia  University,  New  York, 
looked  like  a  North  Carolina  summer  school.  Knox- 
ville  had  large  numbers,  and  so  did  the  University 
of  Virginia.  Moreover,  numbers  of  teachers  made 
trips  to  the  larger  cities  of  the  North  and  West  to 
study  school  conditions.  Some  went  to  Cincinnati, 
others  to  Washington  City,  Boston,  New  York,  etc. 

Such  activity  gives  evidence  of  fine  professional 
spirit  aud  real  professional  progress. 

PISTOLS  AND  CIGARETTES. 

It  is  a  violation  of  the  law  for  a  man  or  child  to 
carry  a  pistol  about  with  him,  but  it  is  not  a  violation 
for  a  man  to  sell  him  a  pistol.  That  is  one  queer 
case.  But  the  case  against  cigarettes  is  queerer.  It 
is  a  violation  of  the  law  for  a  dealer  to  sell  cigarettes 
to  minors,  but  it  is  not  against  the  law  for  minors  to 
smoke  them.  In  the  fii-st  case  the  dealer  helps  to 
create  law-breakers  by  displaying  in  his  windows 
fire-arms  which  the  child  or  man  is  prohibited  from 
carrying  around  with  him.  In  the  second  ease,  it  is 
the  purchaser  that  helps  to  create  law-breakers  by 
being  permitted  to  buy  with  impunity  what  the 
store-keeper  cannot  sell  without  violating  the  law. 

Do  you  know  that  it  is  not  unusual  for  boys  twelve 
and  fourteen  years  of  age  to  carry  pistols  to  school? 
And  of  course,  you  know  that  boys  of  this  age  can 
buy  cigarettes.  In  every  transaction,  if  it  is  wrong 
for  one  party  to  enter  into  it,  it  should  be  wrong  for 
both  parties. 


THAT  WAKE  FOREST  CASE. 

Last  spring  an  election  was  held  in  Wake  Forest 
district  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  local  tax 
school.  More  than  one  attempt  had  been  made  be- 
fore this  and  failed.  The  law  requires  the  signature 
of  at  least  one-fourth  of  the  free-holders  of  a  district 
before  an  election  can  be  called.  One-fourth  of  the 
male  free-holders  signed  the  petition,  the  election 
was  called,  registration  books  were  opened,  and  the 
election  was  held  and,  according  to  all  previous 
rules,  was  carried  by  a  small  majority.  But  the  op- 
ponents of  education  did  not  stop  here.  They  brought 
an  injunction  against  the  commissioners  on  the 
ground  that  women  are  free-holders  and  the  petition 
did  not  contain  one-fourth  of  all  free-holders,  men 
and  women. 

When  the  ease  came  before  Judge  Ferguson  he 
sustained  the  injunction  and  decided  the  special  tax 
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election  held  in  that  district  was  void  as  eontondcd 
by  the  plaintiffs.  Woman  suffrage  played  a  part  in 
the  case,  and  Judge  Ferguson,  by  his  ruling,  gives 
the  opinion  that  women  are  free-holders  and  that 
non-residents  of  a  district  in  which  they  hold  prop- 
erty are  to  be  consulted  in  a  petition.  He  clearly 
upliolds  the  contention  of  the  plaintiff's  throughout, 
and  the  Wake  Forest  election  is  lost  if  the  Supreme 
Court  does  not  interfere. 

But  it  will  be  appealed.  The  defense  set  up  the 
claim  that  the  women  are  not  to  be  counted  as  free- 
holders in  such  an  election  and  that  the  non-residents 
of  a  district  are  not  within  the  meaning  of  the 
satute,  which  makes  necessary  the  signature  of  25 
per  cent  of  the  free-holders  in  a  comiuuuity  before 
an  election  can  be  ordered.  The  advocates  of  the 
school  tax  made  no  effort  to  secure  the  signature  of 
the  women,  taking  the  view  that  women  are  not  vot- 
ers and,  therefore,  are  not  to  be  considered  in  the 
school  elections. 


Rchools  will  ever  have  exactly  the  same  schedule,  be- 
cause the  number  of  pupils  in  each  class  will  differ 
materially.  In  one  there  will  be  no  fourth  grade 
pupils,  while  in  another  this  will  be  the  most  crowd- 
ed grade  in  school.  In  one  the  fifth  gracl;-  will  have 
only  two  or  three  pupils  who  will  progress  nicely 
with  little  aid  from  the  teacher.  In  another  the 
fifth  grade  pupils  will  have  work  from  the  fourth 
grade  to  the  sixth.  It  is  your  duty  to  work  out  your 
own  schedule  in  accordance  with  conditions  in  your 
district,  and  only  you  can  do  it. 


THE  ONE-TEACHER  SCHOOL. 

In  organizing  and  classifying  a  one-teacher  school 
the  teacher  should  observe  the  following  principles: 

(1)  Organize  the  classes  at  the  beginning  of  the 
term  as  nearly  as  possible  like  they  were  at  the 
close  of  last  term.  After  conducting  recitations  for 
the  first  day  or  two,  promote  them  to  higher  classes. 
Of  course,  if  you  are  returning  to  your  old  district 
you  will  know  at  once  whom  to  promote,  or  if  good 
and  sufficient  records  were  kept,  you  will  know  at 
once  what  to  do. 

(2)  Plan  your  work  so  that  every  child  will  have 
four  recitations,  exclusive  of  spelling.  Whenever 
there  are  bright  pupils  anxious  to  go  forward  and 
old  enough  to  take  heavy  work,  let  them  carry  as 
many  recitations  as  they  can  without  injury  to  them- 
selves. Otherwise  confine  the  number  of  recitations 
to  ahout  four,  exclusive  of  spelling. 

(3)  Avoid  having  two  classes  in  the  same  subject 
in  the  same  grade.  For  example,  there  should  not 
be  two  classes  in  United  States  History — one  at  the 
beginning  and  the  other  near  the  end  of  the  book. 
There  should  not  be  two  different  classes  in  the  sec- 
ond reader — one  at  the  beginning  and  the  other 
near  the  close  of  the  book.  In  classifying  students  the 
first  day  one  who  cannot  be  promoted  to  the  higher 
grade  or  book  should  be  started  back  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  book  and  retrace  his  work  until  he  is 
able  to  go  vip  higher.  This  does  not  mean  that  the 
child  should  be  put  back  in  every  book  because  it 
has  failed  in  one.  It  is  possible  for  children  to  be 
in  the  second  grade  in  one  subject,  third  grade  in 
another,  and  fourth  grade  in  another.  It  is  not  only 
possible,  but  sometimes  it  is  right,  to  grade  a  child 
in  this  manner. 

(4)  Make  out  a  daily  schedule,  but  don't  become 
nervous  because  you  cannot  follow  a  model  schedule 
that  is  recommended  to  you.     No  two  one-teacher 


THE  LIFE  AND  SPEECHES  OF  CHARLES  B. 
AYCOCK. 

It  was  announced  some  weeks  ago  that  Messrs. 
R.  D.  W.  Connor  and  Clarence  Poe  wei'e  preparing 
a  life  of  the  late  Governor  Charles  15.  Aycock.  The 
book  is  just  from  the  press  and  1  have  just  finished 
reading  at  one  sitting  the  story  of  his  boyhood  and 
mature  manhood,  of  his  ambitions  and  his  achieve- 
ments, of  his  honesty  and  his  devotion.  We  are  so 
close  to  the  days  of  his  achievements  that  we  may 
become  critical  of  the  book  because  it  may  not  seem 
to  display  all  the  different  impressions  that  his 
friends  had  received.  But  it  does  bring  out  in  strong 
relief  the  leading  characteristics  of  his  life,  that  he 
was  indeed  a  man  of  the  finest  sense  of  honor,  and 
one  who  loved  his  fellow-men  and  was  greatly  be- 
loved in  return. 

As  a  student  at  college,  as  a  lawyer,  as  a  politician 
and  as  Governor,  the  estimation  of  his  most  inti- 
mate friends,  excerpts  from  his  addresses,  and  re- 
produced letters,  all  show  distinctly  that  the  an- 
cient obligation,  noblesee  oblige,  was  to  him  stronger 
than  common  law. 

The  volume  will  be  well  received  by  his  friends 
because  it  portrays  the  man  as  his  intimate  friends 
knew  him,  and  it  will  convey  to  those  who  did  not 
know  him  so  well  the  fact  that  Charles  B.  Aycock 
was  a  real  hero  in  his  day  and  generation. 

The  authors,  therefore,  have  done  a  deed  of  real 
service  to  the  State  and  to  humanity.  The  arrange- 
ment of  the  material  is  good  and  the  style  is  pleasing 
and  clear.  School  boys  could  read  it  with  ease  and 
be  profited  greatly  by  the  reading,  and  there  is  a 
lesson  in  the  life  that  would  be  instructing  to  young 
or  old. 

The  most  beautiful  thing  in  the  story  to  me  after 
laying  the  book  down  is  the  distinct  feeling  that  the 
age  of  heroes  has  not  altogether  passed  away.  Of 
course,  the  book  will  be  read  by  all  of  Governor  Ay- 
cock's  former  acquaintances,  and  they  are  many.  It 
should  go  into  the  hands  of  all  his  friends — the  rank 
and  file  of  the  people  of  the  State.  It  should  be  read 
especially  by  the  teachers  of  the  State.  In  fact, 
every  school  should  have  a  copy,  and  this  simple 
story  of  North  Carolina's  Educational  Governor 
should  be  read  or  told  to  the  children  of  the  State, 
for  it  is  the  story  well  told  of  a  great  man. 

Tlu-re  are  210  pages  devoted  to  his  life  and  159  to 
the  speeches,  fourteen  in  number,  which  make  up 
Part  II.  of  the  volume.  Let  the  teachers  read  se- 
lections from  these  addresses,  and  high  school  boys 
will  read  them  and  declaim  them  in  their  literary 
societies.  E.  C.  B. 
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THE  SUMMER  INSTITUTES  OF  1912. 

By  J.  A.  Bivins,  State  Supei-visor  of  Teacher  Training. 


' '  The  best  we  have  ever  had. ' '  Thus  reports  almost 
every  County  Superintendent  in  whose  county 
an  institute  was  held  this  summer.  Teachers,  con- 
ductors, County  Superintendents,  and  all  who  were 
in  any  way  concerned,  unite  in  pronouncing  the  se- 
ries of  institutes  just  closed  the  most  practical,  help- 
ful, and  inspiring  yet  held  in  the  State.  We  may 
mention  several  factors  contributing  to  this  desired 
result. 
I. — A  Good  Conference  of  Institute  Conductors 
This  was  held  in  Raleigh  in  the  auditorium  of  the 
High  School  during  a  period  of  four  days  beginning 
June  11th.  The  little  bulletin  of  daily  schedules  for 
the  institutes  was  submitted  to  the  conductors  and 
was  made  the  basis  of  all  the  discussions  in  the  con- 
ference. This  bulletin  contained  a  separate  program 
for  each  day  "s  work  of  the  institute.  The  conductors 
pronounced  it  the  most  helpful  and  definite  guide 
ever  issued  from  the  State  Department.  Something  of 
the  plan  was  outlined  in  the  June  number  of  this 
journal.  As  a  result  of  the  conference,  the  conduc- 
tors went  into  the  work  of  the  summer  with  a  well- 
defined  idea  of  what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it. 

II.— The  Teachers  Were  Put  to  Work. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  very  little,  if  any,  "hot  air" 
was  indulged  in  by  the  conductors.  Instead  of  lec- 
tures there  were  round  table  discussions.  Con- 
straint was  banished  to  the  winds  and  teachers  were 
led  to  ask  intelligent  questions  about  their  work  and 
to  tell  of  their  school-room  experiences.  In  the  les- 
sons assigned  from  the  text-books,  the  conductors 
followed  carefully  prepared  lesson  plans  and  had 
the  teachers  to  formulate  plans  for  other  lessons.  In 
practical  ways  such  as  this  many  sound  principles  of 
pedagogy  were  impressed  upon  the  teachers.  Espe- 
cially was  this  true  of  McMurry's  "How  to  Study." 
An  hour  each  morning  was  given  to  this  important 
book.  Every  principle  laid  down  by  McMurry  was 
exemplified  in  the  woi'k  of  the  afternoon.  For  ex- 
ample, some  of  the  afternoon  lessons  were  designed 
to  illustrate  Special  Aims  or  Motivation;  others,  Sup- 
plementing the  Thought  of  the  Author;  others,  the 
Organization  of  Ideas,  Memorizing,  How  to  Use 
Ideas,  and  so  on.  Many  of  the  conductors  reported 
that  the  results  obtained  from  the  study  of  this  book 
were  highly  gratifying.  Furthermore,  the  primary 
teachers  took  a  lively  interest  in  phonics,  drawing 
and  seat  work.  In  all  of  the  institutes  that  this 
writer  attended,  he  noted  a  fine  array  of  drawings 
and  other  hand  craft  displa.yed  on  the  walls — all,  the 
work  of  the  teachers.  In  some  iustitutes  the  teach- 
ers drew  a  series  of  excellent  maps  in  water  color 
to  illustrate  the  various  steps  in  their  study  of  tlie 
Intercolonial  Wars.  There  was  an  almost  entire  ab- 
sence of  lecturers  from  the  outside,  though  in  some 
instances  local  physicians  and  others  were  invited  to 
make  talks  on  sanitation  and  kindred  subjects.  In- 
telligent, persistent,  and  conscientious  work  was  the 
order  of  the  day  in  the  institutes. 

III.— Model   School  Day. 

This  proved  to  be  one  of  the  best  features  of  the 
institutes  wherever  it  was  held  according  to  the 
schedule.  In  the  main,  the  teachers  brought,  or  pro- 
vided themselves  with,  the  text-books   used   in  the 


schools.  Much  good  woi'k  has  been  done,  by  the 
way,  in  impressing  upon  teachers  the  necessity  for 
owning  the  text-books  that  they  are  required  to 
teach.  It  was  a  great  object  lesson  to  the  teachers 
— this  model  school  day.  Think  of  it!  A  workable, 
daily  program  comprising  recitation  and  study  pe- 
riods followed  to  the  letter !  One  County  Superinten- 
dent had  the  program  that  was  followed  in  his  insti- 
tute printed  and  a  copy  placed  in  the  hands  of  each 
teacher  and  school  committeeman,  and  he  instructed 
the  committeemen  to  see  that  this  program  was  car- 
ried out  in  the  schools.  This  writer  attended  one  in- 
stitute where  the  conductors  had  worked  out  with 
great  care  a  plan  for  each  lesson  given  on  "School 
Day."  No  need  to  say  that  this  previous  preparation 
insured  definiteness  and  success.  Teachers  had  studied 
and  heard  lectures  on,  Hamilton's  Recitation  and 
Colgrove's  Teacher  and  the  School,  but  here  was  an 
epitome  of  the  best  theory  of  these  authors  reduced 
to  practice.  Since  two-thirds  of  the  rural  schools  in 
North  Carolina  are  one-teacher  schools,  it  will  mean 
better  things  for  the  teachers  of  these  schools  to 
have  caught  a  vision  of  orderliness  and  effectiveness 
by  means  of  which  they  can  make  their  schools  less 
chaotic. 

IV. — Committeemen's  Day. 

Special  effort  was  made  to  get  the  committeemen 
to  come  to  a  joint  conference  with  the  teachers  on 
Friday  of  the  second  week  of  the  institutes.  Several 
counties  reported  an  attendance  of  from  one  hun- 
dred to  one  hundred  and  six-ty  committeemen.  Ac- 
cording to  the  reports,  these  joint  meetings  were 
mutually  helpful. 

The  teachers  got  some  interesting  sidelights  on  their 
work  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  committeemen  and 
the  community.  The  committeemen,  likewise,  gain- 
ed a  broader  view  of  their  relations  to  the  teacher, 
the  school  and  the  community.  A  newspaper  in  re- 
porting this  meeting  in  a  certain  county  said  that  the 
cause  of  education  had  takeii  a  long  step  forward 
as  a  result  of  the  conference  between  the  teachers 
and  the  committeemen.  The  newspaper  then  re- 
ported verbatim  a  very  suggestive  paper  read  by  one 
of  the  committeemen  on  Tactfulness  in  the  Teacher. 
Another  committeeman  told  an  interesting  story  of 
what  special  tax  and  community  co-operation  had 
done  for  his  district.  As  a  result  of  these  meetings 
a  school  committeemen's  organization  Avas  effected 
in  practically  all  of  the  counties  in  which  institutes 
were  held.  Men  and  brethren,  what  may  we  not  ex- 
pect from  an  awakened  teacher  and  an  awakened 
community ! 

V. — Other  Features. 

In  a  number  of  institutes  model  Friday  afternoon 
exercises  were  held,  which  proved  to  be  a  delightful 
variations  of  the  regular  work.  An  iinusual  number 
of  visitors  were  reported  in  daily  attendance  in  many 
of  the  counties,  showing  an  increasing  interest  on 
the  part  of  the  public  in  the  work  of  the  teacher. 
Social  receptions  were  given  to  the  teachers  in  sev- 
eral places.  The  attendance  of  teachers  at  the  in- 
stitutes was  very  fine — something  over  95  per  cent 
of  the  entire  force.  It  is  gratifying,  also,  to  note 
that  the  local  newspapers  made  due  mention  of  the 
institutes.  Doubtless  we  have  not  solved  the  prob- 
(Continued   on   page   21.) 
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Teachers '  Reading  Course  for  Home  Study 

Under  the  Direction  of  J.  A.  BIVINS,  State  Supervisor  of  Teacher  Training 

A  Four  Year  Course  of  Home  Study  for  Teachers 
Leading  to  a  Diploma  for  All  Who  Complete  It 

FOURTH   YEAR'S    COURSE,    19  12-1913 


LESSON  I-THE  DAILY  PROGRAM. 


Colgrove's  "The  Teacher  and  the  School,"  was 
studied  last  year  and  is  retained  in  the  Course  for 
this  year,  together  with  Hamilton's  "Recitation" 
and  McMurry's  "How  to  Study."  The  first  topic 
that  teachers  should  study  at  the  beginning  of  the 
school  term  is  the  Daily  Program.  Colgrove  gives 
a  full  treatment  of  this  subject  in  Capter  XII.  Read 
especially  the  following  topics  :  Program  for  a  Rural 
School  (p.  182  )and  Keeping  to  the  Program  (p.  183). 
Then  study  carefully  the  programs  that  follow  on 
pages  184-187. 

North  Carolina  Education  for  last  June  contained 
two  programs  that  were  worked  out  carefully  in  the 
Durham  County  Association.  You  will  observe  that 
the  number  of  pupils  for  each  grade  was  given.  This 
is  an  important  factor  in  the  making  of  any  program. 
Whenever  the  number  of  pupils  in  each  grade  of  the 
different  schools  vary,  the  programs  will  vary. 
Therefore  do  not  be  downcast  if  your  program  is  not 
like  the  model.  You  must  make  your  own  program 
and  it  must  fit  your  own  school.  However,  in  making 
it,  read  especially  the  first  seven  pages  of  Chapter 
XII.  (pages  176-182).  The  making  of  the  daily  pro- 
gram should  be  one  of  the  chief  topics  discussed  at 
your  first  teachers'  meeting. 

Readings  in  Colgrove  for  the  Month  of  September. 

After  working  out  the  daily  schedule  and  discuss- 
ing the  routine  matter  incident  to  the  opening  of 
school,  assign  Part  I.  (pages  3-68)  to  be  read  during 
the  month  of  September.  These  four  chapters  con- 
tain much  materia]  that  every  teacher  should  read. 
They  will  form  the  subject  of  our  discussion  for  the 
October  meeting. 

Reading  in  Public  Schools. 

Briggs  and  Coffman's  Readings  in  Public  Schools 
has  been  retained  in  the  Course.  It  is  our  purpose 
to  make  a  thorough  stud.v  of  this  text  during  the 
coming  year.  For  the  first  naeetiug  in  September 
discuss  the  Introduction  (pages  3-36).  Then  assign 
Part  II.,  Primary  Reading  (pages  36-140)  to  be  read 
during  the  month.  Instruct  all  teachers  of  primary 
grades  to  compare  their  methods  with  the  sugges- 
tions given  here.  Then  insist  on  the  teacher's  using 
the  principles  laid  down  here.  That  is,  so  far  as  con- 
ditions will  permit,  give  them  a  ti'ial.  In  the  October 
number  we  will  discuss  this  subject  at  length. 

The  other  two  books  in  the  Course,  Brooks'  "Story 
of  Cotton,"  and  Gregory's  "Checking  the  Waste," 
we  will  take  up  later ;  as  soon  as  all  the  schools  are 
opened. 

All  teachers,  whether  their  schools  open  in  Sep- 
tember, October,  or  November,  should  begin  at  once 
to  study  the  topics  outlined  above  in  order  that  they 
may  be  prepared  to  enter  into  a  discussionyof  them 
at  the  first  teachers'  meeting. 


All  graded  school  teachers  should  make  a  careful 
study  of  this  question  of  school  organization  and 
classification :  How  can  you  break  j^pur  large  classes 
into  smaller  groups  so  that  you  can  reach  the  indi- 
vidual child?  Do  you  keep  a  room  of  thirty  or  forty 
children  all  in  one  class?  If  so,  pray  that  the  Lord 
may  pardon  your  sin  committed  in  ignorance  against 
humanity.  Are  you  keeping  up  with  the  discussion 
of  the  Montessori  methods?  The  one  truth  to  be 
seen  in  this  much  talked  of  method  is  tliis:  that  the 
teacher  reaches  the 'individual  child  ar.d  directs  its 
spontaneous  activity.  You  cannot  reach  the  indi- 
vidual child,  nor  even  understand  a  part  of  its 
spontaneous  activity,  if  you  teach  a  grade  of  forty 
children  in  one  class.  We  will  have  more  to  say  of 
this  subject  in  our  next  number. 

Facts  for  High  School  Teachers  to  Observe. 

High  school  teachers  can  study  with  much  profit 
the  organization  and  classification  of  the  grades. 
How  many  recitations  a  day  do  the  high  school  pu- 
pils have?  Do  they  have  five  and  six,  and  do  they 
recite  practically  all  the  time?  Then  you  are  drift- 
ing toward  the  rocks.  You  have  studied  with  little 
purpose.  Occasionally  a  bright  pupil  may  carry  five 
or  six  recitations.  But  I  am  not  speaking  of  the  very 
exceptional  child.  I  suppose  you  require  all  pupils 
of  the  high  school  to  study  Latin !  Again,  you  are 
drifting  along.  Why  not  study  the  world  about  you 
and  offer  something  else  that  will  make  you  worth 
a  little  to  the  community?  Of  course  there  will  be 
one  or  two  from  your  entire  high  school  who  will 
probably  go  to  college.  But  you  are  afraid  now  that 
you  cannot  pick  out  this  college  student  to-be.  There- 
fore, you  feel  it  your  duty  to  weaken  the  efficiency 
of  your  whole  school  in  oi'der  that  you  may  find  the 
embyro  college  student ;  and  you  are  afterward  mor- 
tified frequently  to  learn  that  he  or  she  decided  to 
take  a  business  course  instead.  School  organization ! 
Course  of  Study !    Let  us  begin  the  study  at  once. 

THE  SUMMER  INSTITUTES. 

(Continued  from  page  20.) 

lem  of  teacher  training  yet,  but  we  are  getting  some 
good  results.  Through  the  combined  agencies  of  the 
normal  schools — the  institutes,  the  teachers'  associa- 
tions and  the  reading  circle — the  teachers  are  getting 
the  true  educational  spirit.  They  are  learning  that 
there  is  more  in  teaching  than  merely  opening  a 
book  and  asking  questions.  A  blank  will  be  sent  out 
soon  from  the  State  Department  calling  upon  teach- 
ers, conductors,  and  County  Superintendents  to  ex- 
press their  minds  freely  about  the  institutes  and  to 
make  suggestions  for  improving  them.  We  wish  to 
leave  no  stone  unturned  that  would  hinder  the  in- 
stitute from  being  a  ti'ue  factor  of  educational  prog- 
ress. 
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News  and  Comment  About  Books 


NOTES  AND  COMMENT. 

"One  of  the  best  books  1  have  ever 
read,"  says  a  writer  in  School  News 
is  an  article  on  The  'Back  to  the 
Farm'  Movement,  "is  a  book  by  a 
Harvard  Professor.  The  title  is  The 
Principles  of  Rural  Economics  and 
its  author  is  Thomas  N.  Carver.  Ginn 
and  Company  publish  the  book.  It 
reads  like  a  story.  Everyone  inter- 
ested in  the  'Back  to  the  Farm'  move- 
ment should  read  this  book." 
•    •    « 

"Studies  in  North  Carolina  Poems" 
may  be  expected  by  next  month. 
Since  the  first  circulars  were  sent  out 
announcing  that  it  would  be  ready 
the  first  of  September,  its  proportions 
have  grown  to  almost  double  the 
original  size.  Delay  was  unavoidable 
if  this  much  desired  additional  mate- 
rial was  to  be  included.  A  pros- 
pectus of  its  contemplated  contents 
appears  in  an  advertisement  on  an- 
other page. 

•  *    • 

"Work  and  Play  With  Numbers"  Is 
a  new  sort  of  primary  arithmetic  in 
which  certain  simple  relations  of  ad- 
dition, subtraction,  and  multiplica- 
tion are  presented  informally  with 
the  aid  of  nursery  rhymes  and  very 
attractive  colored  illustrations.  The 
book  has  all  the  appeal  of  a  story 
book.  George  Wentworth  and  David 
Eugene  Smith,  the  editors  of  the  fa- 
mous Wentworth-Smith  Mathematics 
Series,  are  the  authors,  and  Ginn  and 
Company  are  the  Publishers. 

*  *    * 

The  good  that  Governor  Aycock 
did  in  his  life-time  will  be  continued 
— so  far  as  such  service  can  be  con- 
tinued by  mere  printed  pages — by 
the  absorbingly  interesting  book  of 
his  life  speeches  which  has  just  been 
written  by  Messrs.  R.  D.  W. 
Connor  and  Clarence  Poe.  They  have 
sought  to  let  his  life  and  message 
speak  to  the  people  from  the  pages  of 
this  volume,  and  those  who  read  it 
thoughtfully  cannot  fail  to  become 
better  citizens.  The  volume  is  an  at- 
tractive one  of  nearly  400  pages  in 
dark  green  binding  stamped  in  gold 
There  are  three  portraits  of  Governor 
Aycock,  and  five  other  illustrations. 
This  binding  is  sent  postpaid  for 
$1.50;  a  finer  binding  in  leather  is 
sent     for     $2.50     postpaid.       Orders 


should  be  sent  to  the  Tar  Heel  Com- 
pany,  Raleigh,   N.    C. 

Among  the  announcements  of  the 
Thompson  Publishing  Company,  of 
Raleigh,  N.  C,  is  a  new  geographical 
reader,  "How  Children  Live  in  Other 
Lands,"  by  Mr.  Clarence  Poe,  Editor 
of  the  Progressive  Farmer.  The  book 
is  in  preparation.  Mr.  Poe  has  trav- 
eled and  observed  much  in  many 
countries  of  the  world,  having  made 
three  trips  abroad  in  four  years,  in 
one  of  which  he  went  "around  the 
world."  The  books  which  grew  out  of 
these  trips  are  among  the  most  in- 
teresting books  of  travel  ever  pub- 
lished. His  "Geographical  Reader" 
may  not  be  expected  to  fall  behind 
the  other  books  in  interest  and  value 
for  the  school  children. 


BOOK  REVIEWS. 


Latin  Slglit  Reader,  By  George 
Howe,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Latin  Lan- 
guage and  Literature  in  the  Univer- 
sity North  Carolina.  Cloth,  8  7 
pages.  Price,  50  cents.  Thompson 
Publishing  Company,   Raleigh,  N.   C. 

Passages  that  are  interesting,  from 
Avritings  that  are  not  too  difficult  for 
beginners,  compose  this  splendid  lit- 
tle volume  for  sight  reading.  It  is 
made  on  the  good  theory  that  the 
best  way  to  come  to  a  knowledge  and 
appreciation  of  Latin  is  to  read  Latin. 
Eutropius,  Nepos,  Caesar,  and  Livy 
furnish  the  selections.  Questions  and 
suggestive  translations  of  unfamiliar 
words  appear  in  the  form  of  notes  un- 
der the  thirty-eight  chapters. 


Gramniar  Grade  Speller.  By  Ed- 
win S.  Richards.  Cloth.  192  pages. 
Price,  twenty-eight  cents.  D.  C. 
Heath  &  Company,  Boston,  Mass. 

This  book  completes  the  series  of 
Richard's  Spellers  and  builds 
upon  the  phonic  foundation  laid  in 
the  Richards  Primary  Speller.  The 
words  are  chosen  from  those  in  com- 
mon use  that  present  difficulties,  and 
the  book  is  equipped  with  exercises 
in  word-building,  dictation  exercises, 
abundant  reviews,  essential  defini- 
tions, simple  rules  for  spelling,  ex- 
planation of  diacritical  marks,  key  to 
pronunciation,  tables  of  prefixes  and 
suffixes,  and  a  chapter  on  Syllabica- 
tion. 


40  cents.     Rand  McNally  &  Company, 
Chicago  and  New  York. 

This  popular  classic  has  been  edit- 
ed by  Sarah  Willard  Hiestand,  and  is 
made  most  valuable  to  teachers  by 
the  addition  of  notes  which,  in  lan- 
guage simple  enough  for  the  compre- 
hension of  children,  elucidate  the 
text;  a  short,  well-written  biograph- 
ical sketch;  a  reading  list  comprising 
all  of  Kingsley's  prose  works;  a  care- 
fully prepared  pronouncing  vocabu- 
lary, and  several  pages  of  "Sugges- 
tions to  Teachers."  Besides  a  por- 
trait of  its  famous  author,  the  book 
has  eighteen  full-page  illustrations, 
and  is  embellished  throughout  by  at- 
tractive sketches. 


First  Year  Algebra.  By  Webster 
Wells  and  Walter  W.  Hart.  Cloth. 
340  pages.  Introduction  price,  90 
cents.  D.  C.  Heath  &  Company,  Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Authors  of  exceptional  qualifica- 
tions have  here  made  an  algebra  that 
reveals  the  progress  of  a  decade  in 
mathematical  teaching  in  the  direc- 
tion of  enlarging  its  practical  inter- 
est and  presenting  its  principles  in 
the  manner  most  easily  grasped.  It 
embodies  new  ideas  of  grouping  and 
development  that  have  proved  suc- 
cessful wherever  tried,  while  its  en- 
couragement of  the  checking  of  solu- 
tions, its  geographical  work  and  its 
helpful  historical  notes  all  commend 
the  book  to  progressive  teachers. 


English  Literature.  By  lohn  Cal- 
vin Metcalf,  Professor  of  English  Lit- 
erature in  Richmond  College,  with  n 
map  and  numerous  illustrations. 
Cloth,  448  pages.  Price,  $1.25.  1!, 
F.  Johnson  Publishing  Company. 
Richmond,  Va. 

The  author  of  this  New  English 
Literature  has  come  pretty  near  mak- 
ing a  piece  of  literature  himself  lie- 
ginning  with  the  ancient  Celts  and 
ending  with  Kipling,  he  has  told  the 
story  of  English  literature  and  its 
makers  with  singularly  sustained  in- 
terest, grace,  beauty,  and,  what  is 
perhaps  more  indispensable  in  a 
school-book,  sanity  and  soberness  of 
judgment.  Biography  and  discussion 
of  literature  are  combined  in  felici- 
tous proportions  with  "leanings  to- 
ward the  biographies''  when  leanings 
there  must  be.  Its  eleven  luminous 
chapters  are  followed  by  an  excellent 
index.  This  new  "English  Litera- 
ture" merits  a  cordial  reception  and 
a  wide  use. 


"The  Water-Babies."  By  Charles 
Kingsley.  Edited  by  Sarah  Willard 
Hiestand,  author  of  "The  Beginner's 
Shakespeare."  Illustrated  by  Will 
Carqueville.    Cloth,  3  82  pages.    Price, 


Our  Republic:  A  History  of  the 
United  States  for  Grammar  Grades. 
By  Franklin  L.  Riley,  Professor  of 
History  in  the  University  of  Mississ- 
ippi; J.  A.  C.  Chandler,  Superintend- 
ent of  Schools,  Richmond,  Virginia; 
J.  G.  De  Roulhac  Hamilton,  Professor 
of  History  in  the  University  of  North 
Carolina.  Illustrations  and  maps. 
Cloth,  XV -f  570   pages.     North   Caro- 
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lina  Edition.  Price,  70  cents. 
Thompson  Publishing  Company,  Ral- 
eign,  N.  C. 

This  interesting  history  of  our 
country  was  reviewed  at  length  in  the 
numbers  of  North  Carolina  Education 
for  May  and  June,  1911.  Since  that 
time  this  work  has  been  adopted  for 
use  in  the  public  schools  of  the  State 
and  the  volume  before  us  is  the  North 
Carolina  Edition.  This  is  a  revised 
edition,  and  has  about  twenty  pages 
more  than  former  editions.  It  is 
gratifying  to  add  that  this  book  is 
published  by  a  North  Carolina  pub- 
lishing house. 

Introductory      American      History. 

By  Uenry  Eldridge  Bourne  and  El- 
bert Jay  Benton,  Professors  of  His- 
tory in  Western  Reserve  University. 
Cloth.  270  pages.  Sixty  cents.  D. 
C.  Heath  &.  Company,  Boston,  Mass. 
This  new  book  on  a  new  plan 
makes  possible  the  more  intelligent 
and  satisfactory  course  in  history  re- 
commended for  sixth  grade  classes  by 
the  American  Historical  Association. 
It  conlains,  in  form  suited  to  the 
needs  of  young  pupils,  a  vast  amount 
cf  information  regarding  the  Greek, 
Roman,  English,  and  other  history 
that  preceded  the  discovery  of  Amer- 
i.^a — a  knowledge  of  which  is  essen- 
tial if  the  learner  is  to  have  proper 
perspective  for  his  later  study.  The 
maps  and  illustrations,  as  well  as 
'the  questions  and  summaries,  show 
that  the  authors  have  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  the  problems  of  the 
sixth  grade  teacher. 

School  .'Vgriculture,  With  Experi- 
ments and  Exercises.  A  text-book  for 
Rural  and  Graded  Schools.  By  Milo 
N.  Wood,  Principal  High  School, 
Pittsville,  Wisconsin.  180  illustra- 
tions. Cloth,  pages  xv-|-3  3  9.  Price, 
Net,  90  cents.  Orange  Judd  Com- 
pany, New  York. 

The  question  of  how  far  practical 
pedagogy  and  practical  farming 
should  be  considered  in  the  making 
of  a  school  book  on  agriculture  seems 
happily  solved  in  School  Agriculture. 
This  book  is  made  so  practically  agri- 
cultural that  it  becomes  at  once  ped- 
agogically  practical.  It  seems  admir- 
ably adapted  to  practical  class  use  be- 
cause of  its  apparently  maximum 
amount  of  real  farming  instruction 
based  upon  a  minimum  of  class-room 
mechanics.  Appealing  more  to  the 
pupil's  intelligence  than  to  his  mem- 
ory, it  is  a  happy  combination  of  text- 
book and  hand-book.  It  is  modern, 
compact  and  copiously  illustrated. 
Its  thirty-one  chapters  are  followed 
by  an  appendix  of  useful  tables  and 
an  alphabetical  index. 


pages.     Price,   $1.50   net.     D.  Apple- 
ton  &  Company,  New  York. 

This  is  a  new  Ancient  History  for 
High  School  classes,  new  in  text, 
maps,  and  illustrations.  Since  so 
much  new  material  has  been  discav- 
eied  in  the  past  few  years  which 
throi\s  light  upon  ancient  history,  an 
enthusiastic  welcome  will  be  accord- 
ed by  many  high  school  teachers  to 
a  text  that  is  freshly-wTitten  from 
beginning  to  end.  Such  a  text-book 
must  have  its  advantages  in  ready 
adaptability  to  the  needs  of  the  most 
advanced  history-teaching  methods. 
Beginning  with  the  early  twilight  of 
liisLory  in  the  year  3400  B.  C.  and 
extending  to  the  year  SCO  A.  D.,  this 
Story  of  the  Ancient  Nations" 
makes  a  distinctly  favorable  impres- 
sion in  style  and  matter,  while  the 
mechanical  features  of  paper,  type, 
printing,  and  binding  leave  nothing 
further  to  be  desired. 


Hoallh    ill  lioiiic    iiiiil    Town.     By 

Bertha  M.  Brown,  author  of  "Good 
Health  for  Gills  and  Boys."  Cloth. 
320  pages.  Fully  illustrated.  Price, 
6  0  cents.  D.  C.  Heath  &  Company, 
Boston,  Mass. 

This  book  appeals  to  the  child's 
pride  as  a  member  of  the  home  and  a 
citizen  of  his  bigger  home — the  town. 
At  several  points  it  departs  from  the 
beaten  path  followed  by  many  other 
health  books  for  schools.  Of  course, 
the  danger  of  dust  and  dirt,  of  poor 
ventilation,  of  inadequate  light,  of 
bad  food  and  water,  of  intemperance 
and  contagious  diseases,  and  of  many 
other  enemies  of  efficient  and  health- 
ful life  are  emphasized.  The  teach- 
ing is  practical  and  explicit,  equips 
pupils  for  successfully  meeting  the 
tasks  of  mature  life  in  home-making. 
The  appeal  is  to  a  high  motive  The 
town  is  the  large  home  of  the  citizen 
and  his  duty  to  aid  in  making  it  a 
desirable  and  sanitary  place  in  which 
to  live  is  taught  with  sufficient  detail 
to  be  effec'.'ye.  The  school  owes  it  to 
society  to  r  've  every  boy  and  girl  the 
sort  of  ins  f ruction  that  this  book 
makes  possible. 


The  Story  of  the  Ancient  Nations: 

\.  Text-book  for  High  Schools.  By 
Villiam  L.  Westermann,  Associate 
r'rofessor  in  History,  University  of 
Wisconsin.  With  abuntant  maps 
and    illustrations.      Cloth,    xvii-|-of'4 


Tlie  Life  and  Speeches  of  Charles 
B.  Aycock.  By  R.  D.  W.  Connor,  Sec- 
retary North  Carolina  Historical 
Commission  and  Author  of  "Cornel- 
ius Harnett,  An  Essay  in  N.  C.  His- 
torv,"  etc.,  and  Clarence  Poe,  Editor 
of  the  "Progressive  Farmer"  and  Au- 
thor of  "A  Soutlierner  In  Europe," 
"Where  Halt  the  World  is  Waking 
Up,"  etc.  Cloth,  illustrated  xxiii 
-1-369  pages.  Price,  1?1.50;  Edition 
de  Luxe  in  leather,  $^.50.  DouMe- 
day,  Page  Sr.  CompauT,  New  York. 
Sold  by  the  Tar  Heel  Company,  Ral- 
eigh, N.  C. 

An  important  service  to  the  State 
has  been  rendered  by  Messrs.  R.  D. 
W.  Connor  and  Clarence  Poe  in  the 
preparation  of  their  bo?k  entitled 
"The  I  ife  and  Speeches  of  C'larles 
B.    Aycock."      The   volur^.3    has    just 


come  from  the  presses  of  Doubleday, 
Page  and  Company,  of  New  York, 
and  speaks  for  itself.  In  reading 
the  book  one  is  constantly  impressed 
with  the  success  attained  by  the  wri- 
ters in  their  expressed  purpose  to  per- 
form their  task  not  in  the  spirit  of 
eulogy  or  partisansliip  but  in  such  a 
way  as  to  portray  Governor  Aycock 
"as  he  really  was."  So  here  in  this 
book  we  have  before  us  the  story  in 
entertaining  style  of  the  things 
which  surrounded  and  impressed 
him  in  his  childhood,  boyhood, 
and  youth,  and  of  the  development 
of  his  strong  but  always  attractive 
native  character  under  their  influ- 
ence. All  this  is  given  as  seen  or 
told  by  intimate  friends.  The 
speeches  included  in  the  book  form 
the  history  of  an  era,  and  will  be 
welcomed  by  thousands  who  heard 
and  gladly  followed  their  clarion 
call  to  the  duties  and  responsibilities 
of  a  new  day.  The  subject  mat- 
ter of-  the  book  and  the  entertaining 
manner  in  which  it  has  been  presented 
will  grip  the  interest  of  every  friend 
of  the  State's  "Educational  Gover- 
nor"— and  who  among  us  all  was  not 
his  friend?  Very  fittingly  the  au- 
thors have  dedicated  their  book  to 
the  boys  and  girls  of  the  State  in  the 
following  lines: 

To 

The  Boys  and  Girls  of  North  Carolina 

whom  he  loved,  and  for  whose 

development  he 

so  passionately  yearned,  and  for 

whom 

he  ever  gave  the  gladdest  service 

of  his  heroic   life. 

This  Bock  is  dedicated. 

The  great  and  patriotic  work  un- 
dertaken by  Governor  Aycock  will 
continue  to  impress  itself  upon  the 
mind  and  thought  of  our  people  wher- 
ever this  book  is  read,  and  a  thousand 
copies  of  it  should  be  read  in  a  thou- 
sand homes  in  everyone  of  the  hun- 
dred counties  of  the  State  he  loved 
so  ardently  and  served  so  unselfishly. 
The  story  of  his  career  from  farm 
boy  to  Governor  and  great  leader 
will  be  inspiring  to  every  noble-spir- 
ited boy  who  reads  it,  and  the 
speeches — which  include  one  of  his 
typical  campaign  speeches,  his  last 
speech  on  education,  which  he  did  not 
live  to  finish,  and  the  great  speech 
opening  his  Senatorial  campaign, 
which  he  did  not  live  to  deliver — 
these  speeches  alone  are  worth  a  hun- 
dred times  the  price  of  the  book  in 
every  intelligentNorth  Carolina  home. 
Such  a  life  as  is  here  recorded  cannot 
fail  to  help  in  making  better  citizens, 
for,  to  quote  Governor  Aycock's  owa 
words  from  his  address  on  Robert  E. 
Lee,  one  "cannot  believe  that  any 
man  has  failed,  or  the  principles  for 
which  he  contended  have  ever  failed 
when  he  has  left  to  the  world  a  life 
so  rich  and  full,  clean  and  serene,  as 
to  make  every  man  who  studies  it  de- 
sirous of  doing  something  and  being 
better  himself.  W.  F.  M. 
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State    School    News 


Of  the  sixteen  teachers  in  Superin- 
tendent Staley's  Schools  in  History, 
fourteen  are  subscribers  and  all  are 
readers  of  North  Carolina  Education. 

Ten  years  ago  the  valuation  of  pub- 
lic school  houses  in  Gates  County  was 
less  than  $4,000;  in  1912  the  valua- 
tion is  $22,000.  An  interesting  an- 
nual report  of  fifty  pages  or  more  has 
just  been  issued  by  Supt.  T.  W.  Cos- 
ten. 

At  Murphy  the  teachers  of  Clay 
and  Cherokee  were  instructed  in  a 
Joint  institute  conducted  by  Messrs. 
J.  H.  Harwood  and  W.  A.  Crawford. 
A  group  photograph  of  the  Institute 
Company  will  be  treasured  by  many 
who  were  present. 

At  the  Duplin  County  Institute,  the 
teachers  adopted  resolutions  appre- 
ciative of  the  helpful  enthusiasm 
and  professional  spirit  brought  to 
them  by  Professor  Highsmith  and 
Miss  Harris,  and  County  Superintend- 
ent Wooten  and  Mrs.  Wooten. 

The  new  members  of  the  faculty  oC 
the  Rich  Square  State  High  School 
are:  Miss  Ethel  Skinner,  of  Green- 
ville, N.  C,  and  Miss  Violet  Graham, 
Richmond,  Va.  Miss  Skinner  will 
teach  sight  singing  to  the  entire 
school  as  well  as  instrumental  music. 
Mr.  B.  D.  Bryan,  of  Apex,  is  Princi- 
pal and  the  school  opens  September 
9th. 

Twelve  years  ago  there  were  thirty 
log  school  houses  in  Wilkes  County. 
now  there  are  only  two;  then  there 
were  64  frame  school-houses;  now 
there  are  146;  then  the  valuation  of 
school  property  was  $6,589;  now  it  is 
$68,512,  more  than  ten  times  as 
much.  These  and  many  other  en- 
couraging facts  of  progress  are  set 
forth  in  Supt.  C.  C.  Wright's  ninth 
annual  report  .lust  out. 


Federal  Aitl  For  the  Croatan  Indians. 

Senator  Simmons  has  secured  the 
passage  of  a  bill  in  the  United  States 
Senate  which  provides  the  sum  of 
$8,000  to  be  used  for  establishing  a 
school  for  the  Indians  of  Robeson 
County,  North  Carolina.  These  In- 
dians are  known  as  the  Croatan  In- 
dians and  constitute  a  large  portion 
of  Robeson's  population. 


Mecklenburg  for  the  Fai-m  Life 
School. 

Capt.  William  Anderson,  Superin- 
dent  of  Education  of  Mecklenburg 
County,  is  sending  out  letters  to  all 
the  teachers  of  the  county  urging 
them  to  attend  the  farm  life  rally 
and  teachers'  institute  that  is  to  be 


held  at  the  Southern  Industrial  In- 
stitute near  Hoskins  in  September. 
The  meeting  promises  to  be  one  of 
the  most  important  along  the  line  of 
rural  uplift  in  educational  matters 
that  has  ever  been  held  in  the  county 
and  extensive  preparations  are  being 
made  for  it. 


Association  of  School  Committeemen. 

Johnston  County  has  a  very  live 
association  of  school  committeemen. 
During  the  teachers'  institute  one  day 
was  devoted  to  the  work  and  duties 
of  school  committeemen.  The  report 
from  Smithfield  says: 

"Sixty  committeemen  came  togeth- 
er at  the  close  of  the  institute  and 
perfected  an  organization  by  electing 
the  following  officers:  B.  B.  Adams, 
of  Four  Oaks,  chairman;  W.  L.  Wood- 
all,  of  Smithfield,  vice-chairman;  and 
Supt.  L.  T.  Royall  , secretary." 


Anson's    New    Superintendent. 

Mr.  P.  J.  Kiker,  Principal  of  the 
Mount  Pleasant  State  High  School, 
was  recently  elected  supernitendent 
of  the  Anson  County  Schools  to  suc- 
ceed the  late  Superintendent  J.  C. 
Crawford.  Mr.  Kiker  is  a  graduate 
of  Trinity  College  and  a  teacher  of 
two  years'  experience.  Few  young 
men  are  better  equipped  to  under- 
take such  a  work.  As  a  student  in 
the  School  of  Education  at  Trinity 
College  he  exhibited  unusual  ability 
and  he  entered  the  teaching  profes- 
sion with  a  zeal  and  enthusiasm  for 
the  work  that  argued  well  for  his  fu- 
ture. He  was  a  success  as  a  teacher. 
He  has  energy,  physical  strength, 
professional  training  and  practical 
experience.  The  schools  of  Anson 
County  should  prosper  greatly  under 
his  leadership. 


Ohaiiges   in    Office   of   State   Superin- 
tendent. 

The  Department  of  Education  an- 
nounces that  Mr.  A.  S.  Brower,  of 
Concord,  has  been  chosen  to  succeed 
C.  H.  Mebane.  resi.gned,  who  goes 
back  to  Newton  to  practice  law  at  his 
old  home. 

Mr.  Brower  becomes  statistical  and 
loan  clerk  in  the  office,  a  work  for 
which  he  is  splendidly  qualified.  He 
is  a  graduate  of  Trinity  College,  fin- 
ishing with  the  class  of  1912  and  tak- 
ing high  stand  in  the  institution.  He 
took  special  work  in  the  School  of 
Education  there  under  Professor  E. 
C.  Brooks. 

Mr.  Mebane  ceases  his  connection 
with  the  department,  having  spent 
several  years  with  it.  He  was  State 
Superintendent  from  1897  to  1901, 
was  attached  again  to  the  education- 
al staff  in  1902  and  has  worked  con- 
sistently hard   ever  since.     The  peo- 


ple of  Raleigh  and  the  friends  of  the 
schools  throughout  North  Carolina 
will  regret  that  he  abandons  the 
work  and  re  turns  to  the  law  and 
the  newspaper  office.  He  is  owner 
and  editor  of  the  Catawba  County 
News. — News  and  Observer. 


The  School  Census  of  Durham 
County. 

Supt.  C.  W.  Massey  has  just  com- 
pleted his  school  census  of  Durham 
County.  The  totals  show  that  in  the 
county  of  Durham  there  are  11,903 
children  between  the  ages  of  six  and 
twenty-one  of  the  school  age.  Of  this 
number  there  are  7,665  white  chil- 
dren and  4,238  negroes.  As  may  be 
seen  from  the  reports  of  the 
townships  there  is  only  one  township 
in  the  county  having  a  larger  num- 
ber of  colored  children  than  whites. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  fea- 
ture of  the  report  this  year  is  the  fact 
that  the  census  takers  found  but  131 
people  between  the  ages  of  six  and 
twenty-one  who  were  unable  to  read 
and  write.  This  out  of  a  total  ponu- 
lation  of  nearly  12,000  gives  this 
county  a  percentage  of  illiteracy 
among  the  people  of  school  age  of  a 
little  over  one  per  cent,  or  in  other 
words,  about  one  child  in  every  hun- 
dred is  unable  to  read  and  write. 

This  is  even  lower  than  the  record 
of  last  year,  which  attracted  a  good 
deal  of  attention  over  the  State  on 
account  of  the   lowness  of  the  rate. 


Death  of  County  Superintendent  John 
C.   Crawford  of  Anson. 

Superintendent  J.  C.  Crawford  of 
Anson  County  died  a  few  weeks  ago. 
The  Wadesboro  Messenger  says  of 
him: 

"Professor  Crawford  was  about 
thirty-four  years  of  age  and  a  grad- 
uate of  the  college  at  Roanoke,  Va. 
He  was  elected  principal  of  the  Mor- 
ven  Higli  School  five  years  ago  and 
taught  there  four  years,  when  he  was 
elected  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction for  this  county.  During  his 
stay  in  Morven  he  won  the  friendship 
and  admiration  of  all  who  knew  him. 
He  made  an  enviable  record  as  the 
head  of  the  excellent  school  and  im- 
proved the  work  from  year  to  year. 
When  his  name  was  proposed  for  the 
county  position,  he  had  the  support 
of  the  entire  town  of  Morven.  He  was 
an  active  member  of  the  Methodist 
church  and  was  superintendent  of  the 
Sunday-school  at  Morven.  In  the 
building  of  the  new  church  house 
there  he  took  an  important  part. 
Professor  Crawford  was  a  member  of 
the  Odd  Fellows  and  Junior  Orders. 
His  life  in  Anson  County  was  indeed 
pleasant.  He  was  by  nature  a  sin- 
cere gentleman,  and  those  who  knew 
him  loved  him  for  his  manhood  and 
ability.  Many  hearts  in  this  county 
are  sad  to-day  because  of  his  death.' 
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Orange  County  Adopts  the  Plan  of 
the  Durham  County  Teachers' 
Reacluig  Circle. 

Supt.  S.  P.  Lockhart,  of  Orange 
County,  has  made  arrangements  to 
give  the  teachers  of  his  county  the 
Teachers'  Reading  Course  that  Pro- 
fessor E.  C.  Brooks,  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege, has  prepared  for  the  Durham 
County  teachers.  This  plan  was  in- 
augurated by  Supt.  C.  W.  Massey  four 
years  ago  and  takes  the  place  of  the 
county  institutes.  Hon.  J.  Y.  Joyner, 
Superintendent  of  P.iblic  Instruction, 
gave  his  endorsement  of  the  plan 
when  it  was  first  inaugurated  in  Dur- 
ham County. 

At  the  July  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Education  of  Orange  County  the 
Durham  plan  was  unanimously 
adopted  and  Professor  E.  C.  Brooks 
was  requested  to  arrange  courses  for 
the  Orange  teachers  similar  to  those 
of  Durham  County.  Professor  brooks 
will  meet  the  teachers  of  Orange 
once  a  month  and  send  them  letters 
pertaining  to  the  reading  course  once 
a  week.  At  the  end  of  the  term 
teachers  will  be  required  to  stand 
examinations  in  the  books  studied. 
Those  passing  the  examination  will 
not  be  required  to  at;tend  an  insti- 
tute and  their  certificates  will  be  re 
newed. 

Ihis  plan  has  worked  very  suc- 
cessfully in  Durham  County,  where 
the  teachers  are  now  to  be  classified 
according  to  the  work  done  in  the 
past.  New  teachers,  or  those  not  do- 
ing the  work  successfully,  will  be  re- 
quired to  take  different  work  from 
that  of  the  more  successful  teachers. 


The    Prospect   Way. 

Supt.  R.  N.  Nisbett  writes  in  the 
Monroe  Journal  that  the  good  people 
of  Prospect  and  surrounding  commun- 
ities came  together  and  enjoyed  a  day 
in  feasting,  the  main  purpose  being 
to  bring  the  people  together  to  elicit 
their  sympathies  and  enlist  their  help 
in  some  needed  improvements  the 
trustees  were  making  on  their  build- 
ing. The  school  has  grown  in  num- 
bers until  more  room  is  needed  for 
their  accommodation. 

The  exercises  of  the  day  were 
opened  by  singing  two  or  three  songs 
by  the  choir.  After  the  songs  Mr. 
P.  W.  Plyler  occupied  a  few  minutes 
in  explaining  the  object  of  the  meet- 
ing, which  was  substantially  as  stat- 
ed above. 

Superintendent  Nisbett  was  then 
introduced  and  gave  a  talk  on  the 
Home  and  the  School.  At  the  close 
of  this  lecture  dinner  was  announced, 
of  which  there  was  an  abundance — 
more  than  enough  for  all. 

At  the  noon  hour  the  trustees  and 
County  Superintendent  met  to  discuss 
plans  for  building  additional  rooms 
to  the  school  building,  and  they  final- 
ly decided  to  build  an  additional  room 
and  over  this  room  a  second  story, 
making  still  another  room.  The  up- 
^er  room  is  to  be  used  as  a  society 


hall  for  the  boys  and  girls.  The  trus- 
tees are  thinking  of  extending  the 
course  of  study  to  eleven  grades.  . 

The  people  of  Prospect  have  been 
paying  for  a  number  of  years  the 
highest  tax  rate  of  any  district  in  the 
county  except  Wesley  Chapel,  which 
pays  the  same,  and  there's  no  grum- 
bling at  all  by  the  people  of  Prospect. 
These  good  people  have  made  their 
own  improvements  and  have  never 
asked  the  county  for  a  cent.  They 
recognize  a  greater  value  in  the  boys 
and  gills  than  in  dollars  and  cents. 


Higli  School  Tejichers  Licensed  July, 
1912. 

J.  H.  Allred,  Mount  Airy,  N.  C; 
W.  D.  Barbee,  Morrisville,  N.  C;  G. 
M.  Beam,  Wordsdale,  N.  C,  R.  2; 
Mrs.  J.  A.  Beam,  Bethel  Hill,  N.  C; 
S.  R.  Bivins,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C;  R. 
W.  Bobbitt,  Henderson,  N.  C,  R.  2; 
Muriel  Bulwinkle,  Dallas,  N.  C;  Mrs. 
M.  McI.  Bowen,  Rougemont,  N.  C; 
A.  L.  Bramlett,  Cove  Creek,  N.  C; 
G.  C.  Buck,  Grimesland,  N.  C,  R.  2; 
L.  G.  Bullard,  Wake  Fo>rest,  N.  C; 
R.  J.  Cochran,  Charlotte,  N.  C;  Grace 
L.  Council,  High  Point,  N.  C;  H.  C. 
Craver,  Lexington,  N.  C,  R.  4;  Etta 
Cutchins,  Shankle,  N.  C;  W.  A.  Dees, 
Chapel  Hill,  N.  C;  Alice  Bixon,  Yad- 
kinville,  N.  C;  Lizzie  E.  Dixon,  Ver- 
non Springs,  N.  C;  Grace  D.  Dry, 
Albemarle,  N.  C;  Lillian  Drau.Thon, 
Dunn,  N.  C;  Luther  Macon,  Lincoln- 
ton,  N.  C;  N.  N.  pneming,  Jr.,  Wood- 
leaf,  N.  C;  J.  W.  Freeman,  Morris- 
ville, N.  C,  R.  4;  W.  G.  Gaston,  Low- 
ell, N.  C;  Frances  S.  Glass,  Reids- 
ville,  N.  C,  R.  4;  Lucy  Hamilton,  At- 
lantic; J.  W.  Harbinson,  Morgan  ton, 
N.  C;  Connie  M.  Home,  Monroo,  N. 
C;  Vance  Henry,  Lilesville,  N,  C; 
Margaret  Herring,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C," 
Carlisle  Higgins,  Eunice,  N.  C;  Blake 
D.  Isley,  Burlington,  N.  C;  Margaret 
Cooke  Jones,  Raleigh,  N.  C;  Ruby  C. 
Johnson,  Delway,  N.  C. ;  Joseph  Hen- 
ry Johnston,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C; 
Louise  Keehler ;  Vi- 
ola Keeter,  Grover,  N.  C;  Alma  Kor- 
negay,  Dover,  N.  C;  N.  Meldana  Liv- 
ingston, Grover,  N.  C;  S.  E.  Leonard, 
Lexington,  N.  C;  Mary  M.  Lambeth, 
Guilford  College,  N.  C;  J.  F.  Lide, 
Darlington,  S.  C;  John  C.  Lockhart, 
Chapel  Hill,  N.  C;  R.  2;  A.  F.  Long, 
Huntersville,  N.  C;  S.  B.  Lyerly, 
Woodleaf,  N.  C;  Jennie  Lunsford, 
Chapel  Hill,  N.  C;  Katie  Lee  Mac- 
Jntyre,  Red  Springs,  N.  C;  Mrs.  M. 
C.  Mcintosh,  Laurinbnrg,  N.  C;  Elflo 
B.  McNeill,  Red  Springs,  N.  C;  Win- 
nie McWhorter,  Calypso,  N.  C;  H.  B. 
Marrow,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C;  J.  W. 
Moser,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C;  L.  N.  Mor- 
gan, Goldsboro,  N.  C;  Mattie  Lee 
Oldham,  Carbanton,  N.  C;  L.  B. 
Olive,,  Apex,  N.  C,  R.  3;  O.  H.  Orr, 
Brevard,  N.  C;  A.  Grant  Otwell, 
Greensboro,  N.  C,  R.  1;  Florence 
Page,  Morrisville,  N.  C;  S.  G.  Parker, 
Kinston,  N.  C.  R.  4;  Malona  Patter- 
son, Biwglington,  N.  C,  R  1;  A.  K. 
Pittard,  Bullock,  N.  C;  BarnardSr 
ville,  N.C.;  C.W.E.  Plttman,  Tarboro, 


N.  C;  Ralph  A.  Pope,  West  Durham, 
N.  C;  Mary  M.  Pi  ice,  Pineville,  N.  C; 
Mary  Pearl  Presley,  Charlotte,  N.  C, 
13  S.  Cedar  Street;  J.  H.  Rand, 
Smithfield,  N.  C;  Lucile  Reamey, 
Southport,  N.  C;  J.  O.  Rodgers, 
Mooresville,  N.  C;  Ellen  M.  Rowe, 
Troutman,  N.  C;  F.  L.  Ross,  Gaftney, 
S.  C;  W.  W.  Timberlake,  N.  C,  R.  1; 
J.  A.  Rudisill,  Cherryville,  N.  C; 
Robert  L.  Scott,  Greensboro,  N.  C, 
122  Price  Street;  J.  R.  Sloan,  Frank- 
lin, N.  C;  Ethel  B.  Smoak,  Wilkes- 
boro,  N.  C;  Hester  C.  Struhters, 
Grists.  N.  C;  G.  L.  Tabor,  Bryson 
City,  N.  C;  C.  E.  Teague,  Cameron, 
N.  C;  E.  A.  Thompson,  Mount  Holly, 
N.  C;  B.  O.  Thompson,  Lincolnto-n. 
N.  C;  J.  S.  Truitt,  Summerfield,  N. 
C;  P.  A.  Underwood,  Wake  ITorest, 
N.  C;  Emma  Vickery,  Loray,  N.  C.;. 
Ada  Viele,  Taylorsville,  N.  C;  F.  M. 
Williamson,  Conway,  N.  C;  John  E'. 
Winslow,  Winfall,  N.  C;  Maggie  M. 
West,  Moyock,  N.  C;  Katherine 
Whitener,  Stanley,  N.  C,  R.  1;  Alice 
Iva  Whitson,  AsheviHe,  N.  C,  R.  2; 
Elizabeth  Winslow,  Winfall,  N.  C. 


Teachers  Having  High  School  Certifl^ 
cates  .  Renewed  for   1912. 

Pearly  May  Abernethy,  Iva  L.  Bar- 
ber, J.  H.  Beach,  C.  L.  Bivins,  George 
W.  Bradshaw,  J.  B.  Bridges,  A.  B. 
Bryan,  E.  C.  Byerly,  Norman  I.  Ca- 
ble, Laura  M.  Cassidey,  Mary  B.  Col- 
lins, Mrs.  E.  J.  Coltrane,  C.  G.  Credle, 
R  P.  Grumpier,  P.  C.  Cullum,  A.  W. 
Davenport,  Jerry  Day,  Frank  A.  Ed- 
mondson  Frank  A.  Foust,  J.  H.  Har- 
wood,  Alice  Haworth,  Norfleet,  C.  E. 
Jervis,  Hallie  M.  Jones,  Mary  Ken- 
nedy, Mrs.  L.  P.  Kinsey,  A.  F.  Leigh- 
ton,  Rebecca  Neal,  Julia  Pasmore, 
R.  B.  Pearson,  Hassle  Lou  Pender, 
Robert  E.  Ranson,  Miles  Reece,  Z.  A. 
Rochelle,  Mrs.  Z.  A.  Rochelle,  A.  O. 
Rogers,  Bessie  Stedman,  J.  L.  Teague, 
J.  B.  Thorne,  Jr.,  C.  L.  Whitaker,  J. 
A.  White,  Homer  H.  Winecoff,  Fran- 
ces Wright,  J.  T.  Yeargin. 


Teachers   Receiving    Five-Year    State 
Teachers'  Certificate,  July,  1912. 

Lucy  Abernethy,  Lenoir,  N.  C; 
Ruth  L.  Evans,  Manteo,  N.  C;  Pau- 
line Herring,  Dunn,  N.  C;  Roxie 
Johnson,  Goldsboro,  N.  C;  J.  L.  John- 
son, Goldsboro,  N.  C. 


Teachers  Having  Pive-Year  State 
Teachers'  Certificate  Renewed,  July, 
1912. 

Sallie  Allen,  Ridgeway,  N.  C;  Ducy 
Barrier. 

For  a  complete  course  in  preparing 
for  an  exaraination,  use  the  County 
Examiner.  PricCo  $1.00,  postpaid. 
Teachers'  Supply  Company,  Grayson, 
Kentucky. 


Examinations  Made  Easy  is  a  new 
book,  has  questions  and  answers  on 
all  subjects,  but  is  briefer  than  the 
Examiner.  Price,  50  cents,  postpaid. 
Teachers'  Supply  Company,  Grayson, 
Kentucky.  ' 
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Domestic  Science  in  the  Charlotte 
Schools. 

Miss  Catherine  Ray  has  been  se- 
cured as  teacher  of  the  domestic  sci- 
ence department  of  the  Charlotte 
schools  at  a  salary  of  $800  per  an- 
num. Two  rooms  will  be  given  to 
this  work  on  the  first  floor  of  the 
First  Ward  High  School.  One  room 
will  be  the  cooking  room  and  the  oth- 
er the  dining  and  sewing  room.  An 
appropriation  of  $3  00  made  by  the 
board  will  cover  the  expense  of  in- 
stalling electric  lights,  gas,  sewerage 
and  water,  and  placing  in  the  sinks 
and  other  necessities  of  the  kitchen. 
The  merchants  have  contributed  ta- 
bles, sideboards  and  the  furniture  of 
the  rooms.  An  advertisement,  call- 
ing attention  to  the  Arm  furnishing 
each  article  of  furniture  is  placed  on 
the  various  articles,  and  it  is  consid- 
ered one  of  the  best  advertisements 
that  could  be  had.  A  flour  dealer 
said  that  he  would  give  all  the  flour 
that  could  be  used,  and  would  be  glad 
of  the  opportunity.  Other  articles  of 
produce  that  the  children  will  use  in 
their  experiments  in  cooking  are  ex- 
pected to  be  furnished  by  some  mer- 
chant. All  the  utensils  of  the  cook- 
ing and  dining  room  will  be  in  their 
proper  places  by  the  opening  of  the 
school  and  the  pupils  who  wish  to 
bake  this  course  of  study  can  start 
their  work  at  the  same  time  as  other 
studies  begin. 

A  colored  department  of  domestic 
science  is  also  provided  for  and  prac- 
tically the  same  arrangements  are  be- 
ing made  in  the  colored  school  for 
the   starting  of   the   work. 


An  Enthusiastic  Good-Road  Meeting. 

The  North  Carolina  Good-Roads 
Association  met  at  Charlotte,  N.  C,  in 
August  and  after  a  very  interesting 
meeting  passed  a  set  of  resolutions 
of  a  very  interesting  nature  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(1)  That  the  North  Carolina  Good 
Roads  Association  assembled  in  an- 
nual session  in  the  city  of  Charlotte, 
August  2,  1912,  hereby  resolves  that 
the  State  should  appropriate  out  of 
the  general  treasury  the  sum  of  $1,- 
000,000  annually  tor  twenty  years 
for  the  building  of  good  roads  and 
public  highways  and  for  a  State  High- 
way Commission  to  have  control  of 
the  expenditure  of  this  money  and  to 
supervise  all  highway  construction. 

"(2)  That,  whereas,  $500,000  is 
annually  wasted  in  the  present  coun- 
ty methods  of  road  construction  and 
administration,  be  it  resolved,  that 
this  association  go  on  record  as  fav- 
oring and  endorsing  State  engineer- 
ing assistance  to  counties  for  the  lo- 
cation, construction  and  maintenance 
of  roads, 

"(3)  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this 
meeting  that  all  State  convicts  who 
are  suitable  and  fit  for  road  work 
should  be  used  for  the  construction 
of  public  roads,  being  worked  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Highway  Com- 


mission or  the  Geological  Survey  of 
North  Carolina,  their  care  and  guard- 
ing to  be  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Superintendent  of  the  State  Prison, 
provided  that  this  shall  not  conflict 
with  any  county  or  township  system 
at  present  in  vogue. 

"(4)  That  we  condemn  the  system 
of  leasing  convicts  to  corporations 
using  them  for  the  construction  of 
railroads  or  other  private  interests. 

"(5)  That  we  heartily  endorse  a 
form  of  State  aid  by  which  the  State 
becomes  security  for  county  bonds  is- 
sued  tor  constructing  good   roads. 

"(6)  Resolved,  further,  that  we 
heartily  endorse  Federal  aid  in  public 
road  construction  and  do  hereby  urge 
our  Senators  and  Representatives  in 
Congress  to  give  their  earnest  and 
serious  consideration   to   such   aid. 

"(7)  Resolved,  that  it  is  the  sense 
of  this  meeting  that  the  State  should 
levy  a  higher  registration  tax  per 
year  on  all  motor-driven  vehicles, 
regulated  according  to  the  horse- 
power of  the  car  and  that  all  moneys 
raised  by  such  tax  be  used  to  suppoi't 
a  State  Highway  Commission. 

"(8)  And  be  it  resolved,  that  until 
there  is  a  change  in  the  methods  of 
working  convicts,  all  profits  derived 
from  the  penitentiary  should  be  used 
in  building  public  roads  by  a  State 
Highway  Commission  or  by  the  State 
Geologic  and  Economic  Survey.  ' 


tional  Rclsnttflc  Apparatus  for  all  subjects.  Laboratory 
Supplies.  Milk  and  Cream  Testers.  Projection  Lanterns, 
Microscopes.     Magnlliers.       Dissecting     Instruments 

..,-,   u.-i.». —  Balances,      Rules 

Protractors,  Color  fl^3ail&  Wheels  and  Discs 
Thermometers,  Baro  '  meters.  Hygromet 
ers.  Tuning  Forks,  Pitch  Pipes.  Magnets,  Batteries, 
Electric  Bells,  ail    kinds  of  Wire.  Motors.  Dy: 


aiogue  containing 


Orations,  Debates,  Essays,  etc. 

written  to  order.  Manuscripts  rev- 
ised and  reconstructed.  Outlines 
furnished.  Particulars  for  stamps. 
P.  A.  Miller's  Literary  Agency, 
211  Reisinger  Avenue,  Dayton,  Ohio. 


School 


Supplies 


Raffia.  Reeds,  Weaving,  Pook 
Bind'njj  and  Kindergaritn  Ma 
terials.  Construction  PHper.  Bur 
tips,  Scrim.  Cross-Stit'-h  Canvas, 
Mmks  Cloth  Teach  .r>'  Aid 
Entertiinment  Books  and  Srh'x 
SuoDlies  cenerally.  Illustrat'  d 
C  talocue  free. 

GARDEN  CITY  EDUCATIONAL  CO 

110  So   Wabash  Avenoe, 
Chicigo,      .     -     .     .     Ill  nois 


WE  HAVE  CALLS  FOR  TEACHERS 

EVERY  DAY  IN  XHfc.  YEAW. 

School   officials  needing  first-class  teachers  are  authorized  to 
wire  or  phone  us  at  our  expense. 

Slieridan's  Teachers'  Agency. 

Cliarlotte.  ..■-..  IVorlti  C  arollna. 
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I   W!iatiiffi§FP®OT!JmTYf@rY®MFSA@@l    | 

I     Webster^s  New  International     | 
I  Dictionary  -theMerriamWebsteri  | 

i   There  is  always  a  question  to  be  answeied, 
=   a    new    word    pronounced,  a  spelling 
1   corrected,  or  a  phrase  defined. 

^  A  scholar  asks: 

=  When  did  Bismarck  die  ? 

g  What  is  tb  3  height  of  Pike's  Peak  ? 

S  How  large  was  the  great  Chinese  "Wall  t 

H  What  was  the  Children's  Crusade  ?  Etc 

§  The  New  International  answers 
3  all  such  questions  in  language, 
I  history,  geography,  biography, 
^  fiction,  trades,  arts,  and  sci- 
g  ences,    with    final    authority. 
=  Teach  your  scholars  how  to  use 
1  this  New  Creation.    The  Diction- 
s  ary  Habit  early  formed  will 
=  prove  of  lasting  benefit. 

1  400,000  WORDS  DEFINED.    2700  PAGES.    6000 

=  ILLUSTRATIONS.    A  striking  feature  is  the 

=  new  divided  page, — a  "  stroke  of  Genius. 

=  WRITE  for  Suggestions  on  the  Use  of  the  Diction- 

=  aru,  —  FREE.       Mention  this   Journal   and   we  will 

=  include   a  set  of  Pocket  Maps. 

I  G.  &  C.  MERRIAM    COMPANY,  Springfield,  Mass.  f 

=   WHY  not  at  once  make  a  requisition  for  the  NEW  INTERNATIONAL — The  Merriam  Webster  ?       = 
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THE  NEW  PRESIDENT  OF  PEACE 
INSTITUTE. 

Dr.  George  J.  Ramsey,  Professor 
of  Education  in  Central  University, 
KentHcky,  has  been  elected  President 
of  Peace  Institute.  The  Danville, 
(Ky. ),  Register  says  of  him: 

"The  announcement  of  the  resigna- 
tion of  Dr.  George  J.  Ramsey  as  Pro- 
fessor of  Education  in  Central  Uni- 
versity will  be  received  with  univer- 
sal and  sincere  regret.  Dr.  Ramsey 
came  to  Danville  six  years  ago,  and 
during  these  years  of  connection  with 
the  University  he  has  accomplished 
much  good  and  is  regarded  by  every 
member  of  this  famous  institution 
as  an  able,  broad-minded  educator, 
and  his  leaving  is  the  source  of  very 
deep  regret,  not  only  by  the  faculty, 
but  by  hundreds  of  the  residents  of 
this  city,  in  fact,  every  one  who  has 
the  pleasure  of  his  acquaintance  will 
regret  to  know  that  he  and  his  excel- 
lent family  are  to  leave. 

"Dr.  Ramsey  goes  to  Raleigh,  N. 
C,  where  he  has  been  elected  Presi- 
dent of  Peace  Institute,  one  of  the 
oldest  and  foremost  colleges  for  wo- 
men in  the  South.  This  work  has  al- 
ways been  attractive  to  him.  He  had 
been  at  the  head  of  similar  institu- 
tions for  fifteen  years  prior  to  his 
coming  to  Danville.  His  leaving  Dan- 
ville is  a  distinct  loss  to  the  town 
which  is  known  throughout  this  coun- 
try as  one  of  the  greatest  educational 
centers.     The  college    to    which    he 


goes  is  indeed  fortunate  in  securing 
the  services  of  this  able,  conscien- 
tious gentleman  to  guide  its  affairs, 
and  this  paper  predicts  for  it  the 
greatest  possible  success." 


New  Buildings  of  George  Peaody  Col- 
lege For  Teachers. 

A  few  days  ago  excavation  was  be- 
gun for  the  Manual  Training  Build- 
ing, the  first  structure  to  be  erected 
on  the  beautiful  new  fifty-acre  site  of 
George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers 
Nashville,  Tenn.  It  is  proposed  to 
have  four  new  buildings  ready  by 
September,  1913,  and,  at  that  time, 
with  an  especially  able  faculty,  to 
open  for  students. 

In  quick  succession  the  Domestic 
Economy  Building,  a  Dormitory  for 
Women,  and  the  Psychology  Building 
will  be  erected.  The  cost  of  these 
four  buildings  to  be  completed  with- 
in   the    next    twelve    months    is    esti- 


mated at  about  $350,000.  The  style 
of  architecture  will  be  claissic,  wifli 
many  details  of  Southern  colonial. 
The  whole  group  of  buildings  will 
present  one  harmonious  style,  with 
modifications  sufficient  ot  secure 
pleasing  variety.  None  of  the  struc- 
tures will  be  over  three  stories  high, 
A  series  of  units  is  planned  and  build- 
ings will  be  grouped  for  convenience, 
architectural  efi'ect  and  greatest  pos- 
sible service.  The  best  architects  and 
landscape  designer  procurable,  the 
college  trustees  and  President  Payne, 
assisted  by  an  advisory  board  of  spe- 
cialists, have  planned  with  care  and 
skill  the  general  lay-out  of  the  build- 
ings and  grounds.  This  gives  assur- 
ance that  the  college  will  have  an 
educational  plant  modern,  convenient 
and  efficient. 

It  is  contmeplated  that  two  or 
three  buildings  will  be  added  each 
year  until  the  whole  scheme  is  car- 
ried out. 
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IN  EVERY  RESPECT  THE  BOOKS  OF  THE 

INTERNATIONAL 
MODERN  LANGUAGE   SERIES 

MERIT  YOUR  CLOSE  ATTENTION 

The  series  contains  books  representative  of  the  best  German,  French,  and  Spanish 
hterature  for  elementary  and  advanced  reading  in  our  schools. 

They  are  distinctly  superior  in  editing  and  are  supplied  in  most  cases  with  special 
vocabularies  as  well  as  with  composition  exercises  and  pages  of  questions  bearing  on 
the  text. 

The  list  now  includes  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  books— one  of  the  largest  col- 
lections available  from  which  teacht  rs  may  choose — and  is  constantly  being  enlarged 
Every  feature  of  these  editions  has  entitled  the 

International  Modern  Language  Series 

to  a  leading  place  in  the  consideration  of  students  and  teachers  all  over  the  country. 
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Opticn:!  Courses  in  the  Kinston  Hrj;!! 
School. 

Two  sets  of  courses  will  be  offered 
in  the  Kinston  High  School,  and  each 
child,  after  consultation  with  his 
parents  and  the  school  authorities, 
will  be  expected  to  choose  his  own 
course.  The  courses  will  be  so  ar- 
ranged that  each  student  will  carry 
only  four  subjects,  and  will  recite  in 
ai:  of  these  subjects  every  day.  The 
only  exception  will  be  that  the  sen- 
ior class  will  have  five  subjects. 
Every  student  will  have  work  in  Eng- 
lish, mathematics,  French  and  his- 
tory. History  will  only  be  studied 
three  years  and  French  two,  so  that 
the  two,  in  point  of  time,  will  count 
only  as  one  subject,  except  in  one 
year.  Added  to  these  subjects,  the 
students  in  the  college  preparatory 
will  take  Latin  for  four  years.  This 
course,  when  properly  completed, 
will  give  fourteen  units  credit  for  col- 
lege entrance,  enough  tor  uncondi- 
tional  entrance. 

Instead  of  Latin,  students  in  the 
other  group  will  take  tour  years  of 
science  and  business  training.  This 
part  of  the  course  will  be  as  follows: 

First  year — first  halt:  Introduc- 
tion to  general  science;  text-book. 
Holden's  Real  Things  in  Nature. 
Second  half:  Human  physiology, 
with  especial  reference  to  sanitation 
and  hygiene,  practical  principles  gov- 
erning right  and  efficient  living. 
Text-book,  Ritchie's  Human  Physiol- 
ogy. 

Second  year — Physical  geography, 
with  especial  reference  to  the  physi- 
ography of  Kinston,  Lenoir  County 
and  North  Carolina.  Text-book. 
Tarr's  New  Physical  Geography. 

Third  year — Physics,  with  especial 
reference  to  the  command  and  indus- 
trial aspects  of  the  subject.  Text- 
book,  Carhoit   &  Sheets   Physics. 

Fourth  year — first  half:  Com- 
mercial geography,  a  study  of  the 
commerce  and  industries  of  the 
world,  and  their  dependence  upon 
geographical  environment.  Here,  too, 
especial  emphasis  will  be  given  to  lo- 
cal phases  of  the  subject.  It  is 
planned  to  make  a  type  study  of  the 
city  of  Kinston,  Its  history  and 
growth;  its  industries  and  the  pos- 
sibilities of  developing  them  and  ad- 
ding others;  the  cause  which  have 
influenced  its  increase  in  population 
and  what  its  future  prospects  would 
seem  to  be,  etc.  The  textbook  will 
be  Brigham's  Commercial  Geography. 

The  second  half  of  the  four  year 
will  be  given  over  ot  a  study  of  prac- 
tical, every-day  arithmetic  and  busi- 
ness methods.  The  aim  will  be  to 
igve  at  least  some  little  training  in 
business  efficiency. 

This  work  in  practical  arithmetic 
will  extend  throughout  the  high 
school  and  grammar  school,  as  well 
as  being  given  a  whole  half  year  at 
the  end  of  the  high  sch-ool  course. 
Every  class  in  the  grammar  and  high 


THE  RIVERSIDE 
LITERATURE  SERIES 

No  ot'icr  series  offers  .such  a  wide  r.-ine;e  of  standard  literature. 
No  (ilher  series  presents  suc!i  a  large  amount  of  copyrighted  ni.iterial. 
^Om        Prices:  25  cents,  linen,  or  15  cents,  paper,  for  each  of  170  volumes. 

VOI.S. 

Send  for 
Complete 
Catalogue 


Ou  Sdle  /■•'  Soutliern  Si!ioci-p<ool;  Dt'pository, 
All.niNi,  G<i  ;  Dal.'as,  Tex. 

HOUGHTON  MIFFLIN  COMPANY 
Boston  New  York  Chicaf-o 


IT  IS  SCHOOL  BOOKS  NEXT 

Where  can  you  get  them? 

ALFRED  WILLIAMS  &  CO., 

RALEIGH,  I\r.  C. 

carry  all  kinds  of  books.  If  your 
local  dealer  hasn't  the  public 
school  books  we  will  supply 
them  and  pay  express  on  orders 
of  $4.50  or  more. 


East    Carolina   Teachers 
Training  School 


A  State  school  to  train  teachers  for  the  public  schools 
of  North  Carolina.  Every  energy  is  directed  to  this  one 
purpose.  Tuition  free  to  all  who  agree  to  teach.  Fall 
Term  begins  September  24,  1912, 

For  catalogue  and  other  information  address, 

ROBT.  H.  WRIGHT,  President, 

GREENVILLE,  N.  C. 


September,  1912.] 
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school  will  be  required  to  give  as 
much  as  five  or  ten  minutes  of  the 
mathematics  period  each  day  to  rapid 
oral  work  in  the  solution  of  the  prac- 
tical problems  that  come  up  in  daily 
life. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  the  su- 
perintendent is  planning  to  give  to 
the  senior  class  of  the  high  school 
in  the  spring  a  three  or  four  weeks' 
course  in  the  developmen  t  of  town 
and  city  government  in  the  United 
States,  with  especial  attention  to  mu- 
nicipal problems  in  North  Carolina. 
This  will  be  correlated  with  the  reg- 
ular work  in  history  and  civics. 


Tlie  Country  School  House. 

There  are  too  many  school  houses 
in  the  South  anyway,  too  many  little 
one-room,  unfurnished,  unsanitary 
buildings  which  could  be  done  away 
with  by  judicious  consolidation. 
There  can  be  no  question  that  it  is 
easier  for  a  teacher  to  do  good  work 
with  only  one  or  two  grades  than 
with  seven  or  eight,  and  better  teach- 
ers, better  equipment  and  better  so- 
cial advantages  can  be  had  in  the 
larger  school. 

More  than  this,  the  little  one-room 
school  house  is  too  often  badly  ven- 
tilated, poorly  lighted,  poorly  heat- 
ed, not  overly  clean  inside  and  with 
the  crudest  sort  of  sanitary  arrange- 
ments outside. 

"Fewer  school  houses  and  better 
ones,"  would,  we  believe,  be  an  ex- 
cellent motto  for  many  rural  com- 
munities in  the  South,  and  we  are 
glad  indeed  to  see  so  much  progress 
along  this  line. 

The  fact  that  the  school  house  is 
not  what  it  should  be  is,  however, 
no  reason. for  the  teacher  or  the  pa- 
trons neglecting  it.  If  the  children 
have  to  go  there,  it  is  worth  looking 
after  and  taking  an  interest  in.  The 
money  spent  in  painting  it,  in  under- 
pinning it  perhaps,  in  putting  shades 
at  the  windows,  in  providing  means 
for  plenty  of  fresh  air  in  all  sorts  of 
weather,  in  putting  a  fence  around 
it,  in  keeping  the  outhouses  and 
grounds  sanitary  is  not  wasted. 

Indeed,  there  are  few  things  of 
more  importance  than  to  see  that 
conditions  in  and  about  the  school 
house  are  not  such  as  to  injure  the 
child's  health.  The  teacher,  school 
director  or  parent  who  allows  the 
children  to  sit  in  a  room  so  poorly 
ventilated  that  the  same  air  is 
breathed  over  and  over,  or  who  does 
not  think  it  worth  while  to  look  into 
the  healthfulness  of  the  water  the 
children  drink,  fails  greatly  to  do 
his  or  her  duty  in  a  most  important 
matter. — Progressive  Farmer. 


happy  he  sang  so  loudly  that  the  sur- 
rounding hills  echoed  his  song.  One 
morning  the  king  who  was  on  a  hunt- 
ing trip,  spoke  to  him  and  said: 
"Why  are  you  so  happy,  my  boy?" 

"Why  should  I  not  be  happy?"  an- 
swered the  boy.  "Our  king  Is  not 
richer  than  I." 

"Indeed,"  said  the  king.  "Pray 
tell  me  of  your  great  possessions." 

The  shepherd  boy  answered:  "The 
sun  in  the  bright  blue  sky  shines  as 
brightly  upon  me  as  upon  the  king. 
The  flowers  upon  the  mountain  and 
the  grass  in  the  valley  grow  and 
bloom  to  gladden  my  sight  as  well 
as  his.  I  would  not  take  $100,000 
for  my  hands;    my  eyes  are  of  more 


value  than  all  the  precious  stones  in 
the  world.  I  have  food  and  clothing, 
too.  Am  I  not  as  rich  as  the  king?" 
"You  are  right,"  said  the  king, 
with  a  smile;  "but  your  greatest 
treasure  is  your  contented  heart. 
Keep  it  so  and  you  will  always  be 
happy. — Jewel. 


A  BOY'S  TREASURE. 

The  other  day  I  read  a  beautiful 
little  story  about  a  shepherd  boy.  He 
was  keeping  the  sheep  in  a  flowery 
meadow   and   because   his   heart   was 


Adjacent  to  the  Peabody  aampus 
are  the  attractive  grounds  of  Van- 
bilt  University.  It  is  proposed  that 
these  two  institutions,  though  sepa- 
rate and  independent,  shall  exchange 
educational  facilities,  and  it  is  hoped 
and  believed  that  this  co-operation 
will  promote  greatly  the  interest  ot 
education  in  the  South. 


The  life  and  Speeches  ot  Charles  B.  Aycock 

By  R.  D.  W.  Connor  and  Clarence  Poe. 

Nearly  400  pages,  with  eight  illustrations,  and  an  index.  Cloth-bound 

stamped  in  gold,  $1.50  per  copy:    Handsome  de  luxe  edition, 

full  leather,  stamped  in  gold,  $2  50  per  copy. 

A  copy  should  be  in  every  home.  It  will  he'p 
every  one  it  enters. — Ex-Gov.  Tho.s  J.  Jarvis. 

The  story  of  Ayeock's  life  can  prove  an  inspiration 
to  every  aspiring  youth  The  educational  doctrines 
he  preached  *  *  *  should  be  read  by  every  teacher 
and  taught  to  every  child. — Supt.  James  Y.  Joyner. 

The  story  of  his  career  will  be  inspiring  to  every 
noble-spirited  boy  who  may  read  it,  and  the  speeches 
are  worth  a  hundred  times  the  price  of  the  book  in 
every  intelligent  North  Carolina  home. — Notih  Caro- 
lina Education. 

Teachers,  if  we  have  no  other  agent  in  your  community,  double 
your  salary  for  the  next  two  months  by  selling  this  book  to  your 
patrons.    Write  for  terms.    Send  your  orders  at  once  to 

The  Tar  Heel  Company,  sales  Agents, 
Raleigh,  North  Carolina 


Seat  Work  For  Beginners 

The  most  baffling  problem  for  the  primary  teacher  is  how  to 
keep  little  children  profitably  occupied  at  the  r  seats  while  she  is 
busy  with  other  classes.  This  problem  is  largely  solved  for  teach- 
ers of  The  Howell  Primer,  by  sets  of 

Small  Cards  Containing  the  Alphabet, 

only  one  letter  appearing  on  a  card,  but  each  letter  appearing  on 
several  different  cards.  Other  cards  contain  one  word  each, 
taken  from  the  first  reading  lessons  in 

THE  HOWELL  F»RIJVIER 

With  these  cards  children  can  be  pleasantly  and  profitably 
occupied  at  their  seats.  They  are  not  merely  for  amitsement;  they 
are  a  direct  aid  to  learning  to  read. 

These  cards  are  now  being  prepared,  and  they  w  ill  be  sold  by 
stationers  throughout  North  Carolina.  If  you  cannot  obtain  them 
of  your  local  dealer,  order  of 

ALFRED  WILLIAMS  &  CO.,  RALEIGH,  IV.  C. 

F»«:ICE  lO  CENTXS  A  SET 
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PAKM    IMPRO\1E>IENT    DEPART- 
MENT. 

President  Finely,  of  the  Soutliera 
Railway  Company  has  announced 
that  the  management  of  his  company, 
realizing  the  great  opportunity  for 
increasing  the  prosperity  of  the  ter- 
ritory traversed  by  its  line  through 
huilding  up  soil  productivity  and  in- 
creasing the  average  crop  yield  per 
acre,  had  decided  to  organize  a  De- 
partment of  Farm  Improvement 
Work  to  begin  operation  on  Septem- 
ber 1st.  This  Department  will  work 
on  the  co-operative  demonstration 
plan,  first  adopted  by  the  late  Dr.  S. 
A.  Knapp,  of  the  United  States  Agri- 
cultural Department.  It  will  aim  to 
show  to  the  farmers  what  they  can 
do  on  their  own  lands  and  with  their 
own  resources.  This  plan  has  been 
followed  with  marked  success  by  the 
Southern  Railway  Cotton  Culture 
Department  in  the  territory  along  the 
line  of  the  advance  of  the  Mexican 
cotton  boll  weevil.  It  is  now  pro- 
posed to  extend  the  work  over  the 
sy.^tem  generally  and  to  adapt  it  to 
the  peculiar  conditions  of  each  local- 
ity. 

Speaking  of  the  Department  of 
Farm  Improvement  Work,  President 
Finley  said: 

"Its  purpose  is  to  be  broadly  help- 
ful to  the  farmers  in  the  territory 
traversed  by  our  lines.  I  can  con- 
ceive of  nothing  that  would  be  more 
beneficial  to  the  Southeastern  States 
than  a  substantial  increase  in  the 
average  yield  of  farm  crops  such  as  it 
is  the  aim  of  the  Department  of  Farm 
Improvement  Work  to  endeavor  to 
bring  about.  The  increased  prosper- 
ity of  the  farmers  would  be  reflected 
in  all  lines  of  business.  I  believe, 
therefore,  that  all  those  interested  in 
the  development  of  our  section  who 
are  in  a  position  to  aid  in  this  move- 
ment can  very  properly  do  so.  The 
State  Commissioners  of  Agriculture, 
State  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Ex- 
periment Stations  are  doing  valuable 
work,  and  the  newspapers  of  the 
Southeast  which  give  special  atten- 
tion to  the  publication  of  the  advice 
of  recognized  experts  on  agricultural 
matters  are  most  helpful.  It  shall 
be  the  policy  of  our  Department  of 
Farm  Improvement  Work  to  co-oper- 
ate with  all  these  agencies  and  to 
seek  their  co-operation.' 


LIFE'S   WINDING    STAIR. 

The  evolution  of  conduct  is  a  cy- 
cle from  simplicity  to  simplicity. 
Life  is  like  a  tower  with  a  spiral 
staircase,  a  door  at  the  foot,  and  a 
window  at  the  top.  You  enter  at  the 
door  of  childhood  and  begin  the  as- 
cent of  life,  and  it  is  sometimes  dark 
about  you,  so  that  you  have  to  grope 
your  way.  At  last  you  como  to  the 
top  and  look  out  from  the  window  or 
maturity,  and  to  your  surprise  it  is 
the  same  view  which  you  saw  as  you 
entered  childhood's  door.     The  wind- 


ing stair  has  brought  you  round  to 
the  same  outlook,  but  the  horizon  is 
far  wider  than  you  could  see  below. 
You  have  not  descended  into  child- 
ishness; you  have  ascended  into 
childlikeness.  You  have  been  con- 
verted; that  is  to  say.  you  have 
turned  round,  as  yoH  ascended  the 
spiral  stair,  and  as  you  look  out 
over  the  broader  view,  o'ose  at  your 
feet  are  the  fearlessness,  simplicity, 
and  love  of  the  little  child. — Rev.  F. 
G.  Peabody,  D.D.,  in  "Mornings  in 
the  College  Chapel." 


CARING  FOR  HIS  FELLOW  DOG. 

A  man  who  owned  a  big  ranch  lost 
a  Collie  dog  for  nearly  a  month,  and 
for  several  days  searched  the  woods 


for  it  without  success.  One  day  he 
tossed  a  bone  to  another  Collie.  In- 
stead of  gnawing  it  the  dog  picked 
it  up  and  started  for  the  woods.  He 
kept  turning  his  head  as  if  to  see 
whether  he  was  being  followed,  and 
his  owner   decided   to   follow   him. 

The  dog  trotted  along  for  a  mile 
and  stopped  at  the  edge  of  an  old 
well.  Then  he  dropped  the  bone  over 
the  edge  of  the  well.  The  man  who 
had  followed  close  behind  got  a  lad- 
der, climbed  down  and  found  the 
dog  that  had  been  lost. 

There  was  only  about  two  inches 
of  water  in  the  well,  but  the  dog 
that  had  fallen  in  would  have  starved 
to  death  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
kindness  of  his  fellow  dog. — Apples 
of  Gold. 


Progressive  Drawing  Books 

The  adopted  books  for  North  Carolina.  The  simplest  and  best  graded 
of  all  the  modern  Drawing  Books  Well  adapted  to  the  needs  of  cities 
and  towns  where  the  grade  teachers  have  only  general  supervision, 
instead  of  the  supervision  of  a  trained  sjecia'ist  Fac  smile  pencil  pro- 
ductions by  the  new  Planog'-aphic  printing  process.  Beautiful  color 
plates.   Eight  books  in  the  series. 

Books  I,  II,  III  ...         each  15  cents. 

Books  IV,  V,  VI,  VII,  VIII         -         each  20  cents. 

Prang  Water  Colors 

Box  N  ).  2,  15  cettts.  Black  enameled  box,  No.  6  brush,  and  three  col- 
ors, Yellow,  Red  and  Blue. 

Box  No  3 A,  25  cents.  Black  enameled  box,  No.  7  brush,  and  colors 
Yellow,  Red,  Blue  and  Black 

Box  No.  6,  H.  S.  Box,  35  cents.  Black  enameled  box,  No,  8  brush,  and 
eight  colors,  Gamboge,  Gold;  Ochre,  Ultramarine,  Carmine;  Ver- 
milion, Hooke,  Green,  Ivory  Black,  and  one  tube  Chinese  White. 

"Crayonex" 

This  is  the  most  satisfactory  5-cent  package  of  colored  crayons  ever  put 
on  the  market.        Price  per  box        -        -        -        5  cents. 
Send  for  new  Illustrated  'Art  Catalogue,"  and  Announcements  of 
New  Non-Resident  Courses  in  Art  Instruction. 

THE  PRANG  COMPANY 

New  York  Chicago  Bosion  Dallas  Atlanta 


THE  DESK  YOU  WANT 

Some  of  the  school  authorities  are  regretting  that 
they  did  not  give  us  a  chance  ti  save  them  some  money 
on  their  desks.  Ours  are  equal  to  the  best  and  superior 
in  some  respects.  Write  now  before  you  make  a  simi- 
lar mistake  in  placing  your  order. 


A  NORTH  CAROLINA  DESK  ¥0R 
CAROLINA  SCHOOLS 


NORTH 


X^ade  Rigliit  and  Sold   Riglnt 

BLACK  BOARDS,  OPERA  CHAIRS,  TEACHERS  DESKS 
AND  GENERAL  SUPPLIES. 

SOUTHERN  DESK  CO.,  HICKORY,  N.  C. 


September,  1912. 
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NEW  INDUSTRIAL,  GEOGRAPHICAL  AND  HISTORICAI 
MAP  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA. 


On  Best  Quality  Map  Cloth.   Size:  38  x  61  inches 
THIS  MAP  SHOWS  BY  COUNTIES: 


1.  Formation,  date,  area,  origin  of  name  and  county  site. 

2.  Agric a  1 tural ,  mineral,  timber,  wood  and  manufacturing 
products , 

3.  Railroads  and  principal  rivers. 

4.  Early  settlements^  where,  by  whom  and  date. 

5.  Battlefields  of  the  Revolutionary  and  Civil  wars-- 
location  and  date. 

6.  The  adjoining  Counties  of  Virginia,  Tennessee,  South 
Carolina,  Georgia. 

7.  On  the  reverse  side  is  an  excellent  map  of  the  United 
States,  Canada  and  Northern  Mexico. 


THE  STATE  ^fORMAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  COLLEGE 
Deparment  of  History 

GREENSBORO,  N.  C.     July  25,  1912. 

Dear  Sirs:-  The  Industrial  and  Historical  Map  of  North 
Carolina  came  to  hand  in  good  time,  and  I  have  been  using  it 
with  my  classes.   Thank  you  for  it.   It  is  an  excellent  map 
and  will  be  exceedingly  valuable  in  the  teaching  of  North 
Carolina  History.  Yours  very  truly, 

W.  C.  JACKSON,  (Professor  of  History.) 


By  prepaid  express,  $E . 00--Returnable  at  our  expense  if 
not  satisfactory. 

REMEMBER  you  are  getting  the  best  map  of  United  States 
also.   The  quantity  is  limited. 

CHARLES  J.  PARKER 
School  Furniture  and  Supplies 
Raleigh,  North  Carolina 


Let  us  Send  You  a  Booklet  Containing 

Some  CHARMIIVG  PAGES  From  Dr.  J.  C.  Metcalf  s 

ENGLISH     LITERATURE 


B.    F.    JOHNSON    Pub.   Co., 
Richmond,  Va 

Gentlemen  : 

Please  send  me  your  booklet  containing  speci- 
men pages  from  Dr.  Metcalf  s  English  Literature, 

(Sign)      


448  pages.   Map.   59  illustrations.   Price, 
$1.25    postpaid. 


B.  F.  Johnson  Publishing  Co. 
Richmond,  Virginia. 
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NeAV  Books 


OUR  REPUBLIC  was  unanimously  recommended  by  the  Sub-Text  Commission ;  unani- 
mously recommended  by  the  Special  Committee  appointed  hy  the  State  Text-Book  Commis- 
sion to  examine  all  histories  and  make  report  to  the  Commissioner  as  to  the  best  for  North 
Carolina  schools,  and  it  was  unanimously  adoted  by  the  State  Text-Book  Commission  on 
April  16th  for  exclnsive  nse  in  the  public  schools  of  North  Carolina  to  take  the  place  of  Han- 
sell's.  Contract  price,  70c.;  exchange  price  for  Hansell's,  35c.;  exchange  price  for  White's 
Primar.y,  50c. 

CONNOR'S  MAKERS  NORTH  CAROLINA  HISTORY:  We  have  received  orders  for 
twenty  times  as  many  as  up  to  the  same  date  last  year.  This  conclusively  proves  its  popular- 
ity. This  book  M'ill  acc^uaiut  your  pupils  with  the  history-makers  of  North  Carolina.  It 
has  been  approved  by  the  State  Text-Book  Commission  for  North  Carolina  Historj^  study, 
and  also  for  Supplemental  Reader  in  fifth  and  sixth  grades.     Price,  65c. 

HOWE'S  LATIN  SIGHT  READER,  by  Dr.  George  Howe,  head  of  the  Department  of 
Latin  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina.  Dr.  Howe  is  a  member  of  a  family  of  dis- 
tinguished educators,  being  a  nephew  of  the  Hon.  Woodrow  Wilson.  This  is  the  first  Latin 
Sight  Reader  to  embody  the  recommendation  of  the  Joint  Committee  of  the  National  Classical 
Association,  which  seeks  to  make  sight  reading  an  important  feature  of  the  college  entrance 
examination  in  Latin.  Its  plan  is  accepted  by  nearly  three-fourths  of  the  colleges  in  this 
eouutrj^  and  its  use  will  strengthen  even  the  best  preparatory  course  in  Latin.  The  manu- 
script was  highly  endorsed  by  some  of  the  leading  teachers  of  Latin  in  High  Schools  and 
CoUeges  in  North  Carolina.     Price,  50e. 

PRIMER  SANITATION  AND  PRIMER  HYGIENE :  These  books  have  been  adopted  by 
the  State  Board  of  Education  of  North  Carolina  and  of  every  other  State  where  they  have 
been  offered  during  the  past  three  years.  They  are  the  most  popular  books  on  the  subject 
ever  pu-blished.  They  are  used  in  a  large  number  of  schools  as  Supplementary  Readers. 
They  are  readable,  teachable,  and  instructive. 

RITCHIE'S  HUMAN  PHYSIOLOGY:  This  logically  follows  Primer  Sanitation  and 
Primer  Hygiene,  being  written  by  the  same  author.  It  has  been  pronounced  by  medical  ex- 
perts and  bj^  leading  teaehei-s  as  the  greatest  book  on  the  subject  of  Physiology  ever  pub- 
lished. .  -J 

NEW  WORLD  SPELLER:  Several  important  cities  of  North  Carolina,  including  Ral- 
eigh, Asheville,  and  Fayetteville,  have  recently  adopted  the  New  World  Speller.  We  shall 
he  pleased  to  send  copy  for  examination  with  a  view  to  introduction. 

Please  see  that  your  dealer  orders  in  time  to  get  the  books. 


The  Thompson  PubHshing  Company 

School  and  College  Text  Books 

RALEIGH,  NORTH  CAROLINA 


NORTH  CAROLINA 


A.  IVIonttily  eJournal  of  EduOV^'on,  Rural 
F»Pogpcss,  and  Civic  Bette'^^^ent 


Vol.  VII.     Mo.  2. 


RALEIGH,  N.  C,  OCTOBER,  1912. 


F»ricc:    SI  a  Year. 


Jfutumn 

Thou  comest,  Autumn,  heralded  by  the  rain, 
With  banners  by  great  gales  incessant  fanned, 
Brighter  than  brightest  silks  of  Samarcand, 

And  with  stately  oxen  harnessed  to  thy  wain! 

Thou  standest,  like  imperial  Charlemagne, 
Upon  thy  bridge  of  gold ;  thy  royal  hand 
Outstretched  with  benedictions  o'er  the  land. 

Blessing  the  farms  through  all  thy  vast  domain. 

Thy  shield  is  the  red  harvest  moon  suspended 
So  long  beneath  the  heaven's  o'erhanging  eaves. 

Thy  steps  are  by  the  farmers'  prayers  attended. 
Like  flames  upon  an  altar  shine  the  sheaves, 

And,  following  these  in  thy  ovation  splendid. 

Thine  almoner,  the  wind,  scatters  the  golden  leaves. 
— Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow. 


OCTOBER,  1912 
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Time  is  Short!    Schools  Open  Soon! 


Write 


Wc  Have  Just  What  Your  Scliools  Need,      u" 


Old  Dominion  Desks 

Can  be  SHIPPED  from  RICHMOND 
ON  RECEIPT  OF  ORDER,  in  any 
quantity,  double  or  single. 


American  Steel  Sanitary  Desks 

Made  in  four  styles,  all  sizes.  These 
desks  have  been  introduced  into  hun- 
dreds of  the  leading  cities.  Write  for 
special  catalogue. 


The  best  of  all  black- 
boards— can  be  shipped 
in  any  quantity,  black  or  green,  from 
Richmond,  Virginia.     Can  be  sawed  to 
fit  any  space  and  can  be  placed  on  any 
^^^       kind  of  a  wall. 

Old  Dominion  Pat-  ^""^  ,,.   .  ^    .     ,^     •  n       ,^ 

cnt  Healinq  and  Ventilating  System.    Mimmum   Cost— Maximum  Results. 
Can  use  wood  or  coal.     Expensive  Independent  Foul  Air  Flues  not  necessary. 
Stoves,  Jackets  and  Mats  i  Can  be  furnished  separately. ) 

Assembly-room  Chairs,  Wire  Guards,  Drinking  Fountains,  Window  Shades,  Teachers 
Desks  and  Chairs,  Crayons,  Erasers,  Maps,  Globes,  Charts,  Manual  Training  Equipment 
Bookcases,  School  Wagons,  Old  Dominion  Floor  Dressing,  and  in  lact- 

Every  Article  Needed  for  Schools  and  Colleges. 

If  you  are  in  a  great  hurry  for  your  furniture  or  supplies,  and  cannot  wait  tor 
a  letter  to  reach  us,  telephone  or  telegraph  us  at  our  expense. 

Seating  plans  will  be  furnished  free  of  any  school  building  on  request. 
REMEMBER:    We  can  give  you  prompt  shipment  from  Richmond,  Va.  on 
practically  every  article  needed  for  your  schools.     Low  freight  rates  guaranteed. 

VIRGINIA  SCHOOL  SUPPLY  COMPANY 

BOX  474.  18  SOUTH  NINTH  ST.,  RICHMOND,  VIRGINH.       long  Dis.  Tel.  Madison  7010. 
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NORTH  CAROLINA  POEMS 

A  New  Book  of  Studies  in  North  Carolina  Poetry  for  Use  in  Schools   or  Private  Reading. 

EDITED  BY  E.  C.  BROOKS.  CHAIR  OF  EDUCATION,  TRINITY  COLLEGE,  DURHAM,  N.  C. 


A  year  ago  NORTH  CAROLINA  EDUCATION  began  the  re-publication  of  some  North  Carolina 
poems  that  were  deemed  worthy  of  preservation.  With  each  poem  appeared  a  short  sketch  of  its  author. 
By  the  many  letters  received  in  approval  of  this  work,  we  have  been  greatly  encouraged  to  collect  these  and 
additional  North  Carolina  poems  in  a  volume  for  the  use  of  schools  and  for  the  reading  public  interested  in 
the  poetic  literature  of  the  State.    As  a  result  we  now  announce  the  book,  with  the  following  partial 

List  of  Authors  and  their  Poems: 


BONER,    JOHN   HENRY. 
The  Light'ood  Fire. 
Hunting    Muscadines. 
The   Wanderer  Back   Home. 
The    Wolt. 

The   Moon-Loved   Land. 
Foe's   Cottage   at   Fordham. 

BRIMLBY,    H.    H. 
The  Mammoth. 

Springtime   in   the  Woodiands. 
The  Royal  Terns  of  Royal  Shoal. 

CLARKE,  MARY  BAYARD. 
Lines  to  the  Old  State. 
Racing  Water. 

CLINGMAN,    NIXON,    P. 

In  Memoriam. 
DICKSON,    SALLIE   O'H. 

fc.         A  Greeting  to  Grandfather  Mountain. 
Do   We   Forget? 
A    Prayer. 

DURHAM,   PLATO. 

The  Bells  of  Trinity. 
The  Dream  of  Lee  and  Lincoln. 
North  Carolina   to  Charles   Brantley  Ay- 
cock. 
The   Garden   of  Death. 

ELLEN  WOOD,   H.   S. 

Marriage    of   the    Sun   and    Moon. 
FULLER,     EDWIN     W. 

Under    the    Pines. 

Lines   to   the   Ladies'    Memorial   Associa- 
tion of  Wilmington. 

The    Sunflower. 

GASTON,    ALEXANDER. 
The    Volunteers. 

GASTON,    WILLIAM. 

The   Old  North  State. 
GILLESPIE,   JOSEPH   H. 

Chancellorsville. 

The   "Valley  and  Shadow." 

Stanzas. 


GEE,    PATTIB    WILLIAMS. 
God's    Love. 
Mater    Mea,    Carolina. 

GREAVES,   CHARLES  L. 
To  a  Snow  Bird. 
Minstrels  of  the   Pasquotank. 
The  Shout  of  a  Kiijg. 

HARRELL,    W.    B. 

Ho!   For  Carolina. 
HARRINGTON,    THOS.    W. 

Carolina,   Our  Pride. 

The    Gander. 

To  a  Mocking  Bird. 

To  a  Wood  Lark. 

HAYWOOD,  ■  M.    De    LANCY. 
The  Plint-Lock  Rifle. 
Blackbeard  the  Corsair. 
Zebulon  Baird  Vance. 

HILL,  THEOPHILUS  HUNTER. 
The   Sunbeam. 
Song  of  the   Butterfly. 
The   Star  Above   the   Manger. 

HOLDBN,  JOSEPH  W. 

Hatteras. 
LEHMAN,   EMMA  A. 

Queen  Flora's  Opening  Day. 

The  Snow. 

LINDESAY,   M.   BATTBRHAM. 
Song. 

Johnny's  Story. 
Morning  Voices. 
What  is   Worth   While? 
Peace. 

LYLE,    S.    H.,    JR. 
Morn    and    Eve. 
The  Song  of  the  Buccaneer. 
Where  Fairies  Play. 
A    Song    of   Autumn. 

McNBILL,    JOHN    CHARLES. 
Away   Down   Home. 
The   Open   Fire. 
At    Sea. 
October. 
Sunburnt  Boys. 
M.  W.  Ranson. 


MOREHEAD,    ABRAHAM    FOREST. 
The    Hills    of    Dan. 
The    Genius    of    Dan. 

ROCKWELL,    JAMES    CHESTER. 
Night. 

He   Came   and   Went. 
She   Is   My   Queen. 
The    Poet's    Story. 

SHBPARD,    JAMBS    BIDDLB. 
Tlie  Pilot,   From   "Carolina." 
Roanoke,    From    "Carolina." 

SLEDD,    BENJAMIN. 
The   Children.  • 
The   Mystery   of   the   Woods. 
United. 

The   Vision  of  the  Milk-White   Doe. 
The  Wraith  of  Roanoke. 

SPENCE,    H.    E. 

A    Ciiristmas    Prayer. 
Paper-Folks. 
Beauty   or   Power. 

SPENCER,    CORNELIA    PHILLIPS. 
The    University    Centennial. 


Indii 


Names. 


STOCKARD,  HENRY  JEROME. 

The  Last  Charge  at  Appomotta.K. 

The   Bagle. 

A  Christmas  Memory. 

In  the  Lighthouse  at  Point  Lookout. 

Washington. 

Sir    Walter   Raleigh. 

STRANGE,    ROBERT. 

The   Music  of  the  Heart. 

Earth's    Lullaby    to    Her   Children. 

TIERNAN,  PRANCES  CHRISTINE  FISHER 
(Christian    Reld.) 

Regret. 

Alabama. 
VANCE,    ROBERT    BRANK. 


WHITING,    SEY'MOUR  W. 

Alamance. 

Song    of    Spring. 
WHITAKER,   SUSAN  M. 

Finis. 


PLAN  OF  THE  WORK. 

The  poems  will  be  arranged  alphabetically  by 
authors,  and  a  short  sketch  of  the  author  precedes 
his  poems.  We  have  endeavored  to  give  enough 
notes  with  the  poems  to  make  them  clear  even  to 
school  children  of  about  the  fifth  and  sixth  grades. 
Those  who  are  at  all  familiar  with  these  selections 
will  see  at  once  that  many  of  the  selections  are 
patriotic  and  have  much  historical  significance. 
While  others  are  descriptive  of  our  mountains, 
rivers,  and  leading  natural  resources,  still  they 
have  much  interest  for  all  students  of  geography. 


»LVKE   YOUR  ORDER   NOW. 

It  is  our  purpose  to  publish  thig  collection  in 
two  different  bindings:  One  in  heavy  paper 
covers  to  cost  4  0  cents  a  copy  or  in  sets  of  ten,  35 
cents  a  copy,  postpaid.  The  other  in  cloth  binding 
for  home  or  school  library,  at  75  cents  a  copy, 
postpaid. 

Every  city  school  should  have  at  least  one  or 
two  dozen  copies  in  the  library  for  use  in  the 
grades  and  every  rural  school  should  have  one  or 
more  copies  in  the  rural  library,  and  every  lover 
of  the  State's  literature  should  have  for  his  own 
library  a  copy  in  the  better  binding. 


The  Volume  is  ready  this  month.      Send  your  orders  to 


North  Carolina  Education,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
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A  Page  of  Briefs,  Comment,  and  Suggestions 


Do  not  fail  to  read  Miss  Leatherinan  's  valuable  ar- 
ticle on  debating  and  debating  helps  in  this  issue. 
It  is  so  suggestive  and  helpful  that  we  have  given 
it  first  position  among  contributed  articles,  so  that 
none  might  overlook  it. 

At  the  fifth  Annual  Wake  County  Conference  of 
Education  held  at  Apex  September  6th,  the  biggest 
applause  of  the  day  greeted  Mr.  Clarence  Poe's  men- 
tion of  compulsory  education.  He  wasn't  spell-bind- 
ing but  just  quietly  talking  sense,  and  when  the 
thought  dropped  into  words  the  folks  were  ready. 


Supt.  F.  T.  Wooten,  of  Columbus  County,  writes: 
"I  want  North  Carolina  Education  to  go  to  every 
Columbus  County  teacher.  You  may  put  it  down 
that  one  hundred  per  cent  of  our  teachers  will  be 
members  of  the  Reading  Circle."  The  story  of  the 
year's  educational  progress  in  Columbus,  which  ap- 
pears elsewhere,  shows  a  record  that  it  would  not  be 
easy  to  excel. 

An  increased  enrollment  accompanies  the  adoption 
of  free  school  books  by  the  city  of  Richmond,  Va. 
The  increased  enrollment  would  probably  have  come 
anyhow,  but  the  Times-Dispatch  is  moved  to  say 
that  ' '  there  is  absolutely  no  stigma  attaching  to  the 
free  school  book."  Richmond's  school  board  has 
appropriated  $10,000  to  be  used  in  providing  free 
books  for  the  present  school  year. 

Teachers  who  desire  to  use  North  Carolina  Poems 
in  their  class  work  should  order  at  once  a  full  sup- 
ply. The  paper  covered  edition  can  be  supplied  for 
this  purpose,  postpaid,  at  40  cents  a  copy,  or  ten 
copies  at  35  cents  each.  The  cloth  bound  copies  are 
75  cents  each.  This  book  contains  many  poems  that 
will  be  of  direct  value  in  school  work,  adding  zest 
and  interest  to  the  study  of  North  Carolina  geogra- 
phy and  history,  while  not. a  few  are  well  adapted 
for  use  as  recitations  upon  public  occasions. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  State  Literary  and 
Historical  Association  will  be  held  this  year  early  in 
December,  on  a  day  not  yet  fixed.  One  of  the  ad- 
dresses will  be  made  by  Edwin  Markham,  author  of 
"The  Man  "With  the  Hoe,"  Avho  would  be  known 
as  the  author  of  "Lincoln"  or  of  "The  Coronation 
of  Character"  if  he  had  not  done  the  other  first. 
Other  addresses  are  expected  from  Dr.  Walter  H. 
Page,  Dr.  W.  K.  Boyd,  and  Dr.  Archibald  Henderson, 
who  last  year  won  the  Patterson  Cup.  These  are  to 
speak  on  subjects  not  yet  announced,  while  Mr. 
Josephus  Daniels  is  to  make  an  address  on  Nathaniel 
Macon. 


HOW  YOU  CAN  MAKE  MONEY  FOR  SCHOOL 
IMPROVEMENT. 

At  this  opening  season  when  so  many  superinten- 
dents, principals,  and  other  betterment  workers  are 
undertaking  to  raise  money  for  supplying  books, 
pictures,  pianos,  and  other  school  improvements,  we 
wish  to  direct  theii-  attention  to  a  plan  suggested 
elsewhere  in  the  advertisement  of  the  "Life  and 
►Speeches  of  Charles  B.  Aycock."  It  is  a  good  plan 
and  where  it  is  worked  it  will  produce  good  returns. 
Of  this  book,  Dr.  C.  Alphonso  Smith  says,  "There 
is  more  North  Carolina  in  it  than  in  any  book  ever 
published,"  and  ex-Governor  Jarvis  says  that  it 
"will  help  every  home  it  enters."  If  you  will  or- 
ganize a  canvassing  force  among  your  pupils  and 
canvass  your  entire  town  or  community  in  a  single 
day,  you  will  be  doing  a  good  deed  for  every  home 
by  giving  it  an  opportunity  to  buy  this  inspiring  and 
uplifting  book,  and  you  can  at  the  same  time  earn 
good  money  for  improving  your  school  equipinent. 
The  business  manager  of  the  book  is  so  anxious  to 
nave  every  home  in  your  reach  canvassed  in  a  smgie 
day  that  we  feel  sure  his  plan  will  interest  you. 
Write  to  him  now,  get  his  plan  and  terms,  and  make 
the  canvass  at  once.  The  proper  address  will  be 
founa  in  the  advertisement  on  another  page. 


"PIECES  TO  SPEAK." 

The  irksome  task  of  finding  suitable  pieces  for  the 
children  to  recite  on  public  occasions  or  on  Friday 
afternoons  is  going  to  become  greatly  lightened  for 
those  teachers  whose  schools  are  provided  with 
Brook's  "North  Carolina  Poems."  It  contains  doz- 
ens that  are  fine  for  boys,  dozens  that  are  fine  for 
girls,  and  dozens  that  are  fine  for  either  boy  or  girl. 
And  there  is  a  wide  range  of  choice,  since  the  book 
contains  numerous  patriotic,  descriptive,  humorous, 
and  other  selections,  short  enough  and  long  enough, 
but  none  of  them  too  long.  Prices  and  a  list  of  the 
poems  will  be  found  in  the  advertisement  in  this 
number.  The  sooner  you  order,  the  sooner  you  will 
wish  that  you  had  had  this  book  long  ago. 


MINERVA. 

A  famous  spinster,  known  throughout  the  country 
for  her  charities,  was  entertaining  a  number  of  little 
girls  from  a  charitable  institution.  After  the  lunch- 
eon, the  children  were  shown  through  the  place,  in 
order  that  they  might  enjoy  the  many  beautiful 
things  it  contains. 

"This,"  said  the  spinster,  indicating  a  statue,  "is 
Minerva. ' ' 

"Was  Minerva  married?"  asked  one  of  the  little 
girls. 

"No,  my  child,"  said  the  spinster,  with  a  smile; 
"Minerva  was  the  Goddess  of  Wisdom." — E.  E.,  in 
Lippincott  's. 
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DEBATING  IN  HIGH  SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES 

Leatherman,  Secretary  North  Carolina  Library  Commission. 


By  Miss  Minnie  W 

Debating  is  one  of  the  great  educational  forces  and 
schools  and  colleges  are  attaching  more  importance 
to  the  subject  every  year.  It  has  been  found  that 
students  who  are  active  in  high  school  and  college 
debating  societies  are  the  ones  who  later  become 
prominent  in  State  and  National  life.  A  professor 
of  philosophy  recently  said  that  he  would  rather  have 
his  son  engage  in  debate  than  in  any  other  form  of 
student  activity.  And  a  well-known  college  dean, 
in  discussing  the  benefits  of  debating,  made  the  fol- 
lowing statement: 

"Some  of  my  students  go  down  to  the  foot- 
ball field,  and  for  a  brief  time  the  papers  are 
filled  with  accounts  of  their  achievements.  Then 
they  graduate  and  go  away.  Scarcely  ever  again 
do  I  hear  or  see  public  mention  of  them.  Other 
of  my  students  enter  the  field  of  debate.  For 
the  time  being  it  seems  as  if  their  rewards  were 
less  than  those  of  the  athlete.  Then  they,  too, 
graduate  and  go  away.  But  as  the  years  pass,  I 
continually  hear  and  see  public  mention  of  them. 
Some  are  guiding  the  work  of  towns  and  cities 
in  which  they  live.  Others  are  occupying  ju- 
dicial positions  of  hpnor  and  responsibility. 
Still  others  are  in  the  political  arena.  I  read  of 
them  urging  reforms  in  State  Legislatures. 
Their  voices  resound  in  the  halls  of  Congress. 
As  Governors  of  States  they  are  holding  in 
'^  their  hands  the  destinies  of  many  people.  It  is 
the  high  school  and  university  debaters  who  in 
after  years  take  an  active  part  in  the  work  of 
the  world." 

Debating  is  really  a  course  in  citizenship.  A  de- 
bater cannot  present  a  subject  for  the  enlighten- 
ment of  the  audience  and  the  conviction  of  the  judges 
without  knowing  his  subject  thoroughly.  Hence  a 
member  of  a  live  debating  society  acquires  informa- 
tion on  the  more  important  questions  of  the  day  and 
gradually  comes  to  realize  his  individual  responsibil- 
ity for  existing  political  and  social  conditions.  He 
forms  opinions,  and  he  forms  them  intelligently, 
about  the  big  subjects  upon  which  every  voter  should 
be  well  informed.  Not  only  the  debaters,  but  like- 
wise those  who  hear,  are  benefited  by  this  course  in 
citizenship. 

Then,  too,  debating  teaches  the  student  to  become 
a  careful  and  systematic  reader.  He  acquires  the 
habit  of  taking  into  consideration  the  author  of 
whatever  he  may  read,  whether  he  is  qualified  by 
training  and  experience  ,  to  speak  and  write  upon 
the  subject.  If  the  author  fails  to  make  out  his 
case,  or  dodges  the  main  issue,  he  is  quick  to  detect 
it.  Hence  debating  improves  the  quality  of  his  own 
work  and  exercises  a  direct  influence  upon  his  gen- 
eral reading. 

Aside  from  these  fundamental  results  there  are 
others  which  are  of  vital  importance  in  the  training 
of  the  man  and  the  citizen.  The  debate  student 
learns  how  to  use  and  compile  bibliographies,  how 
to  collect  and  weigh  evidence,  how  to  present  argu- 
ments clearly  and  in  logical  order;  Incidentally,  he 
gains  fluency  in  oral  English,  self-control,  and  the 
ability  to  speak  in  public  with  ease  and  conviction. 
Although  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  debating 


are  far-reaching,  the  evils  resulting  from  debates  im- 
properly conducted  are  much  greater.  Debate  so- 
cieties, especially  high  school  societies,  should  have 
careful  supervision,  and  instruction,  as  well  as  prac- 
tice, should  be  given  in  the  art  of  debate.  A  high 
school  debate  which  I  heard  last  winter  emphasized 
the  necessity  of  supervision  and  instruction.  The 
boys  were  really  too  young,  or  rather  too  inexperi- 
enced, to  debate  the  subject  which  had  been  select- 
ed, and  it  was  very  evident  that  not  one  of  them  had 
read  anything  on  the  subject  or  given  careful 
thought  to  it.  Not  a  single  point  was  presented  and 
proved  by  either  side,  many  absurd  statements  were 
made  and  went  unchallenged,  matter  entirely  for- 
eign to  the  subject  was  introduced,  and  the  whole 
affair  was  a  farce.  Several  teachers  were  present, 
but  not  a  word  of  criticism  or  advice  was  spoken.  1 
subsequently  learned  that,  although  a  debate  is  part 
of  the  program  every  Friday  afternoon,  no  instruc- 
tion had  ever  been  given  in  collecting  material  and 
in  writing  briefs.  Far  better  is  it  not  to  have  any 
debating  at  all  than  to  have  it  conducted  in  this 
way. 

One  of  the  best  books  on  debating  for  beginners 
is  "The  High  School  Debate  Book,"  by  E.  C.  Robbins, 
"A  Manual  of  Debate,"  by  Ralph  W.  Thomas,  and 
"Principles  of  Effective  Debating,"  by  Professor 
Lyman  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  are  also  ex- 
cellent for  high  school  students.  The  Library  Com- 
mission has  prepared  an  annotated  and  priced  list  of 
books  on  debate  and  debating  which  will  be  sent  to 
any  one  in  the  State  upon  request. 

Subjects  of  Debate. 

Subjects  of  debate  should  be  selected  with  great 
care,  and  in  the  ease  of  high  school  societies,  by  a 
committee  of  the  faculty.  In  the  first  place,  the 
question  should  be  a  debatable  proposition.  It  is 
not  debatable,  if  it  is  obviously  true  or  obviously 
false.  The  proposition,  "Resolved,  That  all  criminals 
should  be  punished,"  is  not  debatable.  Neither  is  a 
proposition  debatable  if  it  is  incapable  of  proof ;  that 
is,  if  it  cannot  be  proved  at  least  approximately  true 
or  approximately  false. 

In  the  second  place,  the  proposition  should  not 
employ  ambiguous  words.  There  is  nothing  more 
unprofitable  than  a  debate  in  which  much  time  is 
spent  in  wrangling  over  the  interpretation  of  some 
ambiguous  term.  To  insure  a  debate  on  the  propo- 
sition itself  care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  the  necessity 
of  a  debate  on  the  meaning  of  the  proposition. 

In  the  third  place,  the  question  should  not  be  too 
broad  and  it  should  embody  but  one  central  idea. 
The  proposition,  "Resolved,  That  the  growth  of 
large  fortuntes  should  be  checked  by  a  graduated  in- 
come tax  and  an  inheritance  tax,"  contains  two  main 
ideas  and  could  not  be  effectively  handled  by  either 
the  affirmative  or  the  negative. 

And  finally,  the  subject  should  be  framed  in  the 
form  of  a  resolution  and  so  phrased  that  the  affirma- 
tive makes  the  attack.  The  affirmative  side,  the  side 
that  opens  the  discussion,  is  the  one  to  advocate  a 
change  in  existing  conditions  or  practices. 

Summing  up,  the  subject  selected  should  be  an  in- 
teresting and  debatable  question,  embodying  one 
central  idea;  and  the  proposition  should  be  brieflly 
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and  clearly  stated  in  the  form  of  a  resolution,  and 
place  upon  the  affirmative  the  burden  of  proof. 

Debating  Societies. 

There  are  few  young  people  who  do  not  have  some 
natural  aptitude  for  effective  worli  in  public  argu- 
mentation. Successful  debating  is  largely  the  result 
of  careful  preparation  and  practice.  We  therefore 
suggest  that  each  school  organize  at  least  one  debat- 
ting  society,  and  then,  in  connection  with  the  County 
Superintendent,  arrange  for  a  county  contest.  These 
contests  will  not  only  be  productive  of  some  of  the 
results  above  enumerated,  but  will  also  stimulate 
school  spirit  and  loyalty"  We  hear  a  good  deal  these 
days  about  the  school  as  a  social  factor.  Public  de- 
bates afford  excellent  of)portunities  of  bringing  the 
public  to  the  school  and  into  close  touch  with  the 
work  of  the  class-room. 

The  Library  Commission  will  be  glad  to  send  in- 
formation as  to  how  to  form  a  debating  society,  a 
model  constitution,  and  suggestions  for  conducting 
debates. 

Free  Debate  Material. 

For  the  use  of  students  and  debating  societies,  the 
Library  Commission  has  prepared  a  number  of  de- 
bate libraries ;  that  is,  small  package  libraries  con- 
taining literature  on  current  political  and  social 
questions.  The  Commission  undertook  this  work  for 
several  reasons.  A  sti'ong  belief  in  the  educational 
value  of  debating  was  one  reason,  but  a  more  practi- 
cal one  was  the  great  demand  for  literature.  From 
all  over  the  State  requests  were  coming  in  for  de- 
bate material,  requests  from  students  of  rural  high 
schools  and  of  city  schools  situated  in  towns  with- 
out public  libraries.  Last  winter,  as  an  experiment, 
the  Commission  prepared  seven  libraries  on  six  dif- 
ferent subjects.  In  five  months  they  were  loaned  to 
forty-five  schools.  As  there  are  usually  six  persons 
on  a  debate,  the  literature  was  probably  used  by  two 
hundred  and  seventy  people;  but  the  work  of  collect- 
ing and  purchasing  it  was  not  done  two  himdred  and 
seventy  times  by  two  hundred  and  seventy  dift'ereut 
people,  or  even  forty-five  times  for  forty-five  differ- 
ent schools,  but  only  on<;e,  and  then  by  a  librarian 
having  access  to  the  necessary  aids  and  tools.  Hence 
an  economic  principle  is  involved.  The  secret  of  the 
success  of  the  traveling  library — and  the  debate  li- 
brary is  nothing  but  a  small  traveling  library  con- 
taining literature  on  a  siugle  subject — is  that  it  se- 
cures the  widest  circulation  of  the  best  literature 
at  a  minimum  ex2:)enditure  of  time  and  money. 

A  third  reason  for  having  these  libraries  is  that 
they  make  possible  a  wise  choice  of  subjects.  Prepa- 
ration for  debate  takes  time,  and  the  subject  should 
be  one  worthy  of  the  time  devoted  to  it.  It  is  said 
that  a  school  once  debated  the  question:  "Resolved, 
That  the  cow  is  of  more  benefit  to  mankind  than  the 
steam  engine."  Of  course  this  is  an  extreme  case, 
but  often  the  subject  selected  is  one  beyond  the  com- 
prehension of  the  debaters,  or  is  one  upon  which  lit- 
tle or  no  material  is  available.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
Commission  libraries  will  help  beginners  to  avoid 
mistakes  in  selecting  subjects. 

The  subject,  or  subjects  for  debates,  should  be 
selected  very  early  in  the  school  year.  A  special  in- 
terest in  anything  makes  one  see  and  hear  references 
to  it  which  would  otherwise  pass  unnoticed.  And  if 
one  of  the  Commission  libraries  is  desired,  applica- 
tion should  be  made  as  early  as  possible,  in  order  to 
insure  getting  the  material  when  it  is  wanted. 


Libraries  for  1912-1913. 

The  debate  libraries  were  so  successful  last  year 
and  there  was  such  a  demand  for  them,  that  a  num- 
ber of  new  libraries  have  been  added.  Libraries 
are  now  available  on  the  following  subjects:  Child 
Labor ;  City  and  Country  Life ;  Commission  Form  of 
Municipal  Government ;  Conservation  of  Natural  Re- 
sources ;  Election  of  United  States  Senators ;  Em- 
ployers'  Liability  and  Workmen's  Compensation; 
Enlargement  of  United  States  Navy;  Fiction;  Gov- 
ernment Ownership ;  Greece  and  Rome ;  Immigra- 
tion; Income  Tax;  Initiative  and  Referendum;  Par- 
cels Post ;  Trusts ;  Woman  Suffrage. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  foregoing  is  a 
list  of  broad  subjects  upon  which  literature  is  avail- 
able, and  not  a  list  of  propositions  for  debate.  Ma- 
terial for  a  thorough  discussion  from  both  the  affirm- 
ative and  negative  side  has  been  included  in  each 
library.  The  librai-ies  are  made  up  of  books,  maga- 
zine articles,  speeches,  briefs,  newspaper  clippings, 
Government  documents,  and  pamphlets  issued  by  so- 
cieties formed  to  promote  some  particular  reform 
or  to  combat  some  political  principle  or  practice. 
The  most  vahiable  information  upon  questions  of 
public  interest  is  generally  found,  not  in  books,  but 
in  newspapers,  magazines,  and  reports.  Such  up-to- 
date  material  is  often  the  most  difficult  to  obtain, 
even  in  the  larger  cities,  while  in  the  smaller  com- 
munities it  is  not  often  available. 

The  libraries  are  loaned  without  charge,  but  the 
borrower  pays  express  or  postage,  as  the  case  may 
be,  and  must  agree  to  take  good  care  of  the  literature 
and  to  return  it  promptly.  Application  blanks  and  a 
copy  of  the  rules  governing  the  loan  of  libraries  may 
be  obtained  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Library  Com- 
mission, Raleigh,  N.  C. 


THE  TEACHER'S  REWARD. 

She  knows  full  well  the  verbs  and  nouns. 
Can  locate  all  the  streams  and  towns, 
And  trace  linguistic  ups  and  downs — • 
And  all  for  forty  dollars. 

In  mathematics,  science,  art, 
And  agriculture's  busy  mart. 
She  always  takes  the  leading  part — ■ 
And  all  for  forty  dollars. 

Her  garb  is  always  trim  and  neat. 
Her  shoes  just  iit  her  dainty  feet. 
Her  wardrobe's  always  qui^  complete — - 
And  all  for  forty  dollars. 

She  goes  each  year  to  summer  school, 
To  learn  the  pedagogic  rule. 
And  buys  each  latest  book  and  tool — • 
And  all  for  forty  dollars. 

She  gives  her  substance  to  the  poor, 
Receives  the  pleaders  at  her  door. 
And  buys  their  tickets  by  the  score — 
And  all  for  forty  dollars. 

She  teaches  thirty  girls  and  boys, 

Smiles  through  their  questions  and  their  noise, 

And  never  loses  equipoise, 

And  all  for  forty  dollars. 

— Canton  News  Democrat. 
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THE  MODEL  SCHOOL  DAY 


SOME  OBSERVATIONS  BY  AN  INSTITUTE 
CONDUCTOR 

By  Joseph  E.  Avent. 


This  year  the  institute  conductors  were  instructed 
by  the  State  Department  of  Education  to  hold  on 
Tuesday  of  the  second  week  of  the  institute  a  Model 
Day  School,  organizing  the  teachers  present  into  sev- 
en grades,  assigning  to  the  teachers  in  the  first  grade 
lessons  that  would  ordinarily  be  given  to  children  of 
the  first  grade,  to  those  in  the  second  grade,  work 
that  would  be  given  to  the  children  in  the  second 
grade,  etc.,  etc.,  and  with  a  ijrogram  for  a  one-teach- 
er, seven-grade  school  conducting  a  real  school.  In 
this  the  teachers  would  come  to  the  recitation  seats 
and  recite  their  lessons,  as  they  would  in  a  regular 
school. 

As  I  was  one  of  the  institute  conductors,  I  beg  to 
report  my  experience  in  this  respect.  After  trying 
the  plan  in  two  institutes,  and  after  having  a  casual 
commendation  of  the  attending  teachers  for  doing 
this  for  them,  I  still  had  very  grave  doubts  of  the 
value  of  this  departure  from  the  regular  program.  I 
had  been  informed  of  some  conductors  asking  for 
an  expression  of  the  teachers  as  to  whether  they 
wanted  this  plan  tried  with  them  and  of  their  conse- 
quently being  instructed  by  this  expression,  taken 
in  advance,  not  to  depart  from  the  regular  program ; 
in  other  words,  rendering  a  verdict,  before  the  evi- 
dence was  presented.  In  my  third  institute  I  de- 
cided to  take  an  expression  from  the  teachers  as  to 
'  the  value  of  the  Model  School  Day,  after  their  ex- 
perience with  it.  I  did  not  want  to  be  forcing  upon 
them  something  that  might  not  be  of  any  value  to 
them.  On  the  next  day  after  the  Model  Schol  Day 
I  asked  the  teachers  to  hand  in  a  written,  but  un- 
signed, statement,  telling  me  frankly  whether  the 
school  day  program  had  been  less  valuable,  whether 
it  had  been  as  valuable,  or  whether  it  had  been  more 
valuable  than  the  ordinary  program  of  the  institute, 
and  give  their  reasons,  each  from  his  own  standpoint. 
These  statements  were  unsigned,  that  there  might  be 
no  disposition  to  try  to  please  the  conductor,  rather 
than  state  their  feelings.  The  following  is  the  result 
of  the  vote : 

Eleven  persons  said  that  the  School  Day  was  to 
them  less  valuable  than  the  regular  program.  Thir- 
teen said  that  it  was  as  valuable  as  the  regular  pro- 
gram. Fifty-eight  said  that  it  was  to  them  more 
valuable  than  the  regular  program. 

All  of  the  negative  votes  were  for  the  following 
reasons : 

"Organized  institute  unlike  real  school."    (1) 
"I  did  not  get  as  much  that  was  valuable."     (1) 
"I  could  not  carry  out  the  plan  satisfactorily."  (2) 
"Impossible    to    give    satisfaction,    having    any 
grades  combined."      (1) 

" Had  sufficient  experience  before."    (2) 
""Work  could  not  be  done."    (1) 
"Don't  have  to  teach  but  one  grade."    (1) 
"Did  not  bear  on  my  (high  school)  work."    (2) 
The  numbers  in  parenthesis  indicate  the  number 
giving  this  reason. 

The  expressions  on  the  quesiton  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  proposition  as  embraced  in  the  second 
and  third  clauses  may  be  termed  affirmative  votes, 
and  are  as  follows,  the  number  in  parenthesis  Judi- 
eating  the  number  of  persons  giving  that  particular 
reason : 


"The  School  Day  program  created  more  interest 
in  school  work."     (2) 

"It  gave  me  better  idea  of  school  work."     (1) 
"It  applied  to  every-day  school  life."     (1) 
"Gave  me  opportunity  to  see  how  children  should 
do  in  school."     (1) 

"I  could  observe  work  of  other  teachers."    (3) 
"I  learned  better  how  to  manage  a  school."    (4) 
"It  taught  me  how  to  economize  in  time."     (7) 
"It  gave  me  a  better  idea  of  how  to  call  classes." 
(3) 

"Showed  me  how  to  prepare  better  a  daily  pro- 
gram."   (6) 

' '  It  gave  me  better  method  of  hearing  and  assign- 
ing lessons."    (3) 

"It  furnished  me  a  good  example  of  orderly  school 
work."     (1) 

"Showed  me  how  to  teach."     (2) 
"Gave  me  real  idea  of  teaching."     (3) 
"Made    plain    how    to    conduct    a    seven-grade 
school."    (6) 

"Showed  me  that  one  teacher  can  do  work  of  a 
seven-grade  school."     (1) 

"Gave  us  a  chance  to  express  what  we  had  learn- 
ed."    (2) 

"I  gained  better  idea  as  to  better  methods."     (5) 
"Taught  me  method  and  order."     (1) 
"Gave  me  definite  information  as  to  how  a  school 
should  be  conducted."     (1) 

"Gave  me  insiglit  into  the  work  I  have  to  do."   (2) 
"It  brought  me  new  ideas."     (2) 
"The  work  was  practical."     (2) 
"It  gave  me  new  and  helpful  ideas."     (5) 
"It  showed  that  we  are  not  the  only  ones  who 
cannot  do  all  we  want  to  do."     (1) 

"It  showed  me  how  to  conduct  a  school."     (2) 
"It    was    very    helpful    to    teachers    with    seven 
grades."     (1) 

"Gave  to  teachers  a  chance  to  observe  each  oth- 
er."    (1) 

"It  showed  us  how  to  manage  the  difi'erent  sub- 
jects."    (1) 

These  are  the  reasons  given  by  the  teachers  as  to 
why  they  believed  the  School  Day  of  value  to  them. 
It  will  be  observed  that  there  are  seventy  votes  on 
advantages  from  fifty-eight  persons,  which  means 
that  twelve  persons  gave  two  reasons. 

Mr.  Editor,  I  believe  that  the  institute  conductors 
will  better  serve  the  teachers  by  taking  them  into 
their  confidence  and  finding  out  what  they  need  most 
and  then  by  trying  to  fill  that  need.  However  much 
prejudiced  I  may  have  been  against  having  the 
School  Day,  that  prejudice  has  been  removed.  The 
more  nearly  like  every-day  school  (I  mean  the  one- 
teacher  rural  school)  we  can  make  the  institute,  the 
better  we  shall  serve  the  teachers  of  the  institute. 
We  should  next  season  plan  to  have  the  School  Day 
in  every  institute  and  study  to  make  it  the  most  suc- 
cessful possible.  Of  course,  those  persons  who  were 
educated  and  have  taught  in  the  rural  schools  find 
it  less  hard  to  execute.     But  none  should  omit  it. 


Trust  thyself;   every  heart  vibrates  to  that  iron 
string. — Emerson. 
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SOUTHERN  POETRY  AND  PROSE:  SOME  SUGGESTED  STUDIES 


By  Mary  Galium  Wiley. 

I.  The  Burial  of  the  Guns  pp.  109-138. 

That  the  pupils  may  have  an  intelligent  view  of 
the  story  as  a  whole,  they  should  be  asked  to  read 
at  home,  at  one  sitting,  if  possible,  the  entire  story. 
After  this  has  been  done,  the  following  words  should 
be  assigned  for  home  work : 


p.  110 — position  impregnable,  quota  of  troops,  coerce; 

p.  Ill — caparisoned,  by  brevet; 

p.  117 — canister,  unlimbered,  redoubt; 

p.  122 — reverberations,  bivouax; 

p.  123 — vedettes; 

p.  127 — specliic  purpose; 

p.  128 — colloquy; 

p.  133 — chevrous; 

p.  134 — roster; 

p.  135 — corroboration,  caisons; 

p.  136 — laniards; 

p.  137 — sougbing. 

First  Recitation. 

After  a  drill  on  the  pronunciation  and  the  mean- 
ing of  the  above  expression,  a  brief  synoi:)sis  of  the 
story  should  be  given,  orally,  by  one  who  has  been 
assigned  this  topic  the  day  before.  Then  another 
pupil,  previously  assigned  the  topic,  shoidd  give  the 
historical  setting ;  and  a  third  pupil,  the  geographical 
background. 

With  books  open,  discuss  the  vivid  word-pictures. 
Make  the  pupil  see  these  pictures. 

p.   127 — "parted  ceremoniously"; 

p.   128 — lines  21-29; 

p.   129 — lines  4-9  beginning,  "They  were  silent;" 

p.   12  9 — lines   9-12; 

p.   130 — lines  17-25; 

p.   131 — lines  30-34,  "With  a  wild  cheer';; 

p.   133 — lines  2-7,   "One  of  them"; 

p.   133 — lines  31-33,  "He  did  not  say  a  word." 

Then  have  the  following  topics  discussed  l)y  the 
pupils  who  have  been  previously  assigned  them.  En- 
courage a  close  adherence  to  the  ])hraseology  of  the 
author. 

(a)'  The  days  of  enlisting   (pp.  111-112). 

(b)  Drilling  the  raw  troops  (pp.  112-113). 

(c)  The  call  to  service  (p.  113). 

(d)  The  guns  (p.  114). 

(e)  Brief  account  of  the  service  of  the  guns. 

1. — Recapture  of  the  Cat. 

For  tlie  second  recitation,  assign  the  following 
readings  to  the  best  readers  in  the  class  (pages  117; 
118;  118,  "Then  the  old  battery"  to  120,  "As  the 
battecy";  120-22;  133-138).  Ask  those  not  assigned 
readings  to  write  and  hand  in  a  brief  synopsis  of 
pages  123-127;  also  to  be  prepared  to  discuss  the  im- 
pression of  the  story;  the  author. 

Second  Recitation, 

Brief  resume  of  discussions  in  recitation  one. 
Readings:  117;  118;  118-120;  120-122. 
Synopsis :    Have  two  or  three  pupils  read  synopses. 
Detailed  study: 

p.  12  9. — The  Colonel's  farewell  address.  Note  the 
emotion  expressed  by  the  short  sentence. 

p.   132,  second  paragraph. — Note  the  fine  touches. 

pp.    136-137. — Point   out    descriptive    passages.      Note 


specific  words,  p.  136,  as  "belching  flame,"  "roared" 
"browsing  deer,"  "prowling  fox." 

Reading:  133-138. 
Impression  of  the  study. 
Something  about  the   author. 

IT. — The  Doom  of  Oeconestoga  (pp. 50-69). 

Home  work  for  the  class : 

Read  the  entire  selection. 
Master  the  vocabulary. 

Home  work  for  individuals : 
Synopsis  of  the  story. 
Setting  of  the  story. 

Reading:  pages  55;  57;  58;  59;  60-61;  63-64; 
65-69. 

First  Recitation. 
Vocabulary. 

pp.   50-51. — Amphitheatre,    morass,   tumulus,   desecra- 
tion, primitive  strength. 

p.   54 — diapason,    a    decapitated    tree. 
pp.   56-57 — malignant,     distort     visage,     writhing    liga- 
ments, prodigious. 

p.   59 — stoic. 

p.    62-63 — apostrophe,  reverberated,  ariticulated,  fare- 
well. 

p.   6  6 — inspiration  suspended. 

p.    6  7 — momentary    renovation    of    mental    life. 

Detailed  study,  with  books  open. 

p.   50 — Picture  the  scene.     Why  "unique"? 

p.  51 — Note  the  adjcetives.  Explain  lines  10-11.  Ex- 
plain "trees  ....  from  all  danger  of  overthrow."  Pic- 
ture last  two  lines. 

p.  52 — What  has  the  captive  done?  How  is  he  to  be 
punished?  By  whom?  Significance  of  punishment?  Note 
the  sounds  in  last  half  of  this  page. 

p.  53 — What  picture,  lines  7-8?  Note  the  effect  of  the 
storm.     Read  aloud  the  "chaunted  prayer." 

p.  54 — Significance  of  "at  this  moment."  Picture  the 
scene. 

p.  5  5 — Note  stoicism  of  the  captive.  See  the  vivid 
pictures.     Read  aloud^ 

p.  56 — Describe  Malatchie.  Note  the  choice  of  words, 
as  "malignant  executioner,"  "besmeared  and  distorted 
visage,"  etc. 

p.   57 — What  signs  of  "prodigious  strength"  are  given? 

p.  5  8 — Why  does  Echotu  plead  for  Occonestaga?  Read 
pp.  57;  58;  59;  60-61. 

p.  61 — Does  Oeconestoga  here  show  signs  of  weakness? 
Explain  your  answer.     Explain  lines  23-25. 

p.   62 — What  pictures?     Read  pp.  63-64. 

p. 64 — Effect  on  the  victim?  Where  on  this  page  is 
the  climax  of  the  story? 

Second  Recitation. 

.    Assignment  for  the  entire  class. 

Reading  64-.69. 

Some  word  pictures.  Have  each  pupil  select  an  ex- 
pression, as,  p.  64,  "Sanutee,  the  father,  silently  ap- 
proaches him,"  or  p.  62,  "A  band  of  j^oung  women, 

wheeling  in  a  circle,"  or  p.  56,  "He  thrust  his 

visage  close  into  the  face  of  the  prisoner, ' '  and  write 
a  paragraph  telling  of  the  picture  suggested  by  the 
words. 

Assignment  for  individuals.  Oral  character  sketch- 
es of  Sanutee,  Oeconestoga,  Matiwau. 

Recitation : 

Brief  synopsis. 
Setting  of  the  story. 
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Reading  pp.  64-69. 

Impression  of  the  story. 

Character  sketches. 
Note  to  the  Teacher:  Do  not  teach  the  book  from 
"cover  to  cover."  Select  an  interesting  story  for  the  first 
lesson.  Vary  the  prose  with  the  poetry.  Save  the 
speeches  for  the  last.  Do  not  do  too  much  detailed  work. 
Make  your  class  enjoy  the  book. 

III.— Abraham  Lincoln,  pp.  372-375. 

Home  work.  Read  aloud  the  entire  selection.  Hand 
in  the  topic  sentence,  expressed  in  your  own  words, 
of  each  paragraph. 

Recitation : 

First  paragraph:  Who  are  the  three  men  mentioned? 
What  are  "men  of  the  times"?  Difference  between  com- 
prehensible and  comprehensive?  What  is  the  topic  state- 
ment? 

Second  paragraph:  Find  two  indirect  quotations  from 
the  Bible.  Note  the  old  meaning  of  "wit."  Define  eman- 
ation, explication,  machination.     Topic  statement? 

Third  paragraph:  Explain  Greek  chorus,  prelude,  epi- 
logue, theme. 

Fourth  paragraph:  Difference  between  "penury"  and 
"squalor."     What  is  the  thought  of  the  paragraph? 

Fifth  paragraph:  What  is  the  grammatical  subject  of 
"is  to  say"?     Why   "fantastic  figure"?     Topic  sentence. 

Sixth  paragraph:  What  is  the  meaning  of  "stayed"? 
Central  thought  of  paragraph? 

Seventh  paragraph:  Make  an  outline  of  Lincoln's  life 
from  this  paragraph. 

Does  this  address  change  your  opinion  of  Lincoln? 
How? 

IV. — Education  and  Progress,  pp.  401-405. 

Home  work.  Give  the  following  questions  on  each 
paragraph  for  home  study: 

First  paragraph:  Topic  statement?  Subject  of  "revo- 
lutionize"? Make  a  list  of  balanced  structures.  Make  a 
list  of  figures.     Explain  allusions. 

Second  paragraph:  Note  use  of  the  loose  sentenco. 
Make  a  list  of  figures?  Explain  allusion  to  Diogenes. 
Topic  sentence? 

Third  paragraph:  Study  carefully  the  use  of  the  ad- 
verb. 

Fourth  paragraph:      What  figures?     Explain  allusiou. 

Fifth  paragraph:  Topic  statement?  What  does  the 
second  sentence  mean? 

Sixth  paragraph:     Explain  "predicate  propositions." 

Seventh  paragraph:     Explain  "postulates,"  "tri-unity.' 

Eighth  paragraph.     Explain  allusions. 

Make  a  list  of  the  characteristics  of  Hill's  style.  Com- 
pare Hill  and  Watterson.  Which  do  you  like  the  better? 
Why? 

Read  aloud  Hill's  speech. 

v.— To  the  Moeking-Bird,  pp.  262-264. 

First  stanza:     What  does  this  stanga  mean? 

Second  stanza:  What  is  the  poet's  characterization  of 
the  city?  Antecedent  of  their  (line  8)?  What  is  the 
central  thought? 

Third  stanza:  Note  alliteration.  What  figures?  Ex- 
plain "seolian  strain." 

Fourth  stanza:  What  reason  does  the  poet  give  for 
loving  the  mocking-bird?  Note  the  beauty  of  the  poet's 
language.     Central  thought? 

Fifth  stanza:     What  figures?     Central  thought? 

Sixth  stanza:  What  does  this  stanza  mean?  What 
do  you  think  the  most  beautiful  stanza?  Why?  Read 
aloud  the  poem. 

VI.— Ode,  pp.  273. 

Give  the  central  thought  of  each  stanza.  Memorize  the 
first  three  stanzas.     Tell  about  Timrod. 


VII.— John  Pelham,  pp.  274-275. 

Tell  about  Pelham.  Make  a  list  of  the  figures.  Mem- 
orize the  stanza  you  like  best.  Why  is  Pelham  called 
Marcellus?  Explain  "curbing  his  chariot  steeds,"  "scion," 
"battle  brunt,"  "crimson  field,"  "meteor  blade,"  "nerve- 
less hand."     What  figure  prevails? 

VIII.— Ashby,  pp.  276-277. 

Make  a  list  of  figures.  Explain  the  second  stanza. 
Give  gramatical  construction  of  second  stanza.  Why 
"hordes"?  Give  grammatical  construction  of  third  stan- 
za, especially  third  line.  Construction  of  "earth,"  fourth 
stanza.  Read  the  poem  aloud.  Compare  Pelham  a^d 
Ashby.  Which  poem  do  you  like  the  better?  Why? 
Which  is  the  more  realistic?  The  more  beautifully  ex- 
pressed? 

IX.— A  Grave  in  Hollywood  Cemetery,  pp.  278-279. 

First  stanza:  Explain  allusion  to  Dante.  Grammatical 
construction  of  "dim,"  "green  above  the  hollies";  what 
does  "as  when  a  boy"  modify?  Case  of  "birds,"  and 
why?  "Runes"?  meaning  of  "runes"?  Why  would  the 
poet  have  chosen  "this  spot"? 

Second  stanza:  Put  the  question  in  simple  prose  form. 
Antecedent  of  "that"  line  1?  Explain:  "Let  betide 
need."     Explain  the  figure,  "mystic  cable." 

Third  stanza:  What  figures?  Why  did  the  poet  wan- 
der? Explain  the  allusion  to  Stuart.  Explain  "proven- 
cal-like,"  "stranger's  board."     Read  the  poem  aloud. 


LITTLE  RIVER. 

By  Thomas  W.  Harrington. 
Note. — The   stream   which   inspires  this  song  forms  a 
part  of  the  boundary  between  Harnett  and  Cumberland 
Counties. 

Ye  bonnie  banks,  where  oft  I  played 

In  boyhood's  sunny  weather 
With  youthful  friends,  thy  welcome  shade 

Beheld  us  oft  together. 

1  've  watched  thy  sparkling  waters  race, 

The  ripples  leap  and  quiver, 
The  wild  ducks  swim  with  easy  grace 

The  coves  of  Little  River. 

0  bonnie  banks,  where  wild  birds  sing 
Their  native  hymns  with  gladness, 

A  welcome  to  the  smiling  spring 
When  dark  days  lose  their  sadness. 

And  fire-flies  light  their  fitful  lamps 

Above  the  fretful  billow, 
And  roving  darkeys  pitch  their  camps 

'Neath  spreading  birch  and  willow. 

Thy  shoals  the  fisherman  at  night 
With  torch  and  sword  has  waded, 

And  slew  the  trout  by  fire-light 
While  bull-frogs  serenaded. 

Bright  winding  stream,  I'd  be  content, 
With  friends  and  playmates  clever, 

To  pitch  my  tent  upon  your  banks, 
And  dwell  with  them  forever. 

0  youthful  friends,  your  forms  have  fled 

Long  since  we  met  together; 
The  living  fewer  than  the  dead 

Who  sleep  beneath  the  heather. 

Roam  where  I  will,  I'll  ne'er  forget 

To  thank  the  gracious  Giver 
For  mem'ry  of  the  friends  I've  met 

Who  dwelt  on  Little  River. 
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A  LITTLE  JOURNEY  TO  THE  STATE  DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 

By  One  Who  Made  It. 


Here  we  are  in  front  of  the  Supreme  Court  Build- 
ing, in  which,  as  some  one  informed  us,  is  located 
the  busy  central  office  of  the  public  school  system  of 
North  Carolina.  Entering,  we  resist  the  temptation 
to  inspect  the  spacious  hall  of  our  highest  judicial 
tribunal,  lined  as  it  is  with  pictures  of  eminent 
jurists,  but  we  climb  a  broad  flight  of  stairs,  at  the 
top  of  which  a  neat  sign  in  black  and  gold  informs 
us  that  we  have  arrived  at  the  door  of  Mr.  Joyner's 
office.  No  "red  tape'  'is  required  for  admission  here; 
so  we  walk  in  unannounced. 

Everybody  at  Work. 

What  a  busy  scene  confronts  us  !  We  instantly  be- 
gin to  wonder  how  any  order  can  come  out  of  such 
apparent  confusion.  Here  are  four  desks,  each  with 
an  occupant  intent  on  some  task ;  two  typewriters 
are  busy,  clicking  away  at  a  pile  of  correspondence ; 
standing  near  the  desk  of  the  stenographer  is  a  busi- 
ness phonograph,  droning  its  monotonous  voice  into 
the  operator's  ear;  occupying  every  inch  of  available 
space  along  the  walls  are  cases  filled  with  books 
and  filing  cabinets  stuffed  with  documents ;  a  number 
of  callers  are  already  here  ahead  of  us  and  are  either 
discussing  school  matters  with  some  of  the  heads  of 
departments  or  are  waiting  to  interview  the  "chief"  ; 
presently  a  messenger  boy  comes  dashing  in  to  get 
or  bring  a  telegram;  next  comes  the  janitor  with 
an  arm  full  of  mail,  which  he  deposits  on  the  chief 
clerk's  desk;  ever  and  anon  the  'phone  bell  rings 
and  we  catch  scraps  of  conversation  going  on  be- 
tween Raleigh  and  some  distant  portion  of  the 
State;  and,  as  if  this  were  not  enough,  we  begin  to 
hear  the  echo  of  voices  beyond  a  closed  door,  which 
we  surmise  is  Mr.  Joyner's  private  office,  where,  we 
soon  discover,  he  has  been  receiving  a  delegation, 
from  Cherokee  County  it  may  be,  who  have  come 
to  get  his  advice  on  a  local  tax  issue  or  the  consoli- 
dation of  a  school  district;  and  then  the  reporters, 
three  or  four  of  whom  come  in  while  we  are  wait- 
ing, seeking  to  learn,  like  the  men  of  Athens,  if  any 
new  thing  has  transpired  in  the  educational  world. 

Superintendent  Joyner  a  Busy  Man. 

Finally,  the  various  delegations  have  taken  their 
leave,  and  we  are  ushered  into  Mr.  Joyner's  pres- 
ence by  the  chief  clerk.  He  greets  us  with  kindly 
welcome.  It  is  fortunate  for  us  that  he  is  at  home 
to-day,  for  his  duties  call  him  away  much  of  the 
time.  In  fact,  he  had  just  returned,  he  informed 
us,  from  Maryland,  where  he  had  been,  with  a  Cra- 
ven County  delegation,  to  inspect  farm  life  schools. 
While  the  routine  work  of  the  office  is  carried  on  by 
his  staff  of  assistant.s,  Mr.  Joyner  is  kept  more  than 
bu.sy  attending  to  the  larger  and  more  general 
aspects  of  the  work.  To-day  he  spends  every  possi- 
ble moment  at  his  desk  dictating  letters  to  the  sten- 
ographer, trying  to  reduce  the  pile  of  mail  that  has 
been  accumulating  in  his  absence,  and  that  only  he 
can  answer,  though  in  doing  this  he  may  be  inter- 
rupted dozens  of  times  by  people  who  have  special 
matters  for  his  consideration.  And  if  time  "s  up  and 
you  haven't  had  your  conference,  it's  "Come,  walk 
with  me  down  to  the  station  and  we'll  talk  it  over 
yet  before  the  train  leaves." 

Occasionally  he  calls  the  "boys"  of  the  office  in 
for  a  "cabinet  meeting,"  as  he  facetiously  terms  it. 


and  discusses  with  them  some  plans  for  improving 
the  educational  work  of  the  State ;  such  as  lengthen- 
ing the  school  term  from  four  to  six  months,  how  to 
bring  the  schools  into  more  A'ital  touch  with  rural 
life,  and  so-forth.  To-morrow,  he  may  be  in  a  dis- 
tant community,  addressing  a  mass  meeting,  or  help- 
ing to  select  a  site  for  a  school-house.  He  turns  a 
ready  ear  to  every  appeal  that  circumstances  will 
permit  him  to  entertain.  He  showed  us  his  calendar, 
every  date  on  which,  almost,  was  marked  with  en- 
gagements for  weeks  to  come. 

.     "I  Want  You  to  Meet  the  Boys." 

After  chatting  with  us  pleasantly  for  a  few  min- 
utes, he  remarked  that  he  should  like  for  us  to  meet 
his  "boys."  Taking  us  into  the  front  office,  he  in- 
troduced us,  in  turn,  to  Mr.  B.  E.  Sams,  the  Chief 
Clerk;  Mr.  L.  C.  Brogden,  the  Supervisor  of  Rural 
Elementary  Schools ;  Mr.  J.  A.  Bivins,  Supervisor  of 
Teacher  Training ;  Mr.  A.  S.  Brower,  Statistical  Sec- 
retary; Mr.  N.  W.  Walker,  Inspector  of  High 
Schools;  and  Mrs.  Hattie  S.  Gay,  Stenographer.  It 
might  interest  you  to  learn  something  of  what  these 
are  engaged  in  doing. 

Mr.  Sams  and  the  Work  of  the  Chief  Clerk. 

It  is  the  business  of  Mr.  Sams  to  open  the  mail 
and  distribute  it  to  the  various  heads  of  departments. 
Of  the  letters  that  remain  on  his  own  desk  he  an- 
swers the  greater  part,  reserving  for  Mr.  Joyner 
those  that  need  especial  consideration.  He  is  also 
Secretai-y  of  the  State  Board  of  Examiners,  and  has 
to  attend  to  the  numerous  applications  for  High 
School  and  Five-Year  State  Certificates.  It  is  his 
business  also,  to  attend  to  sending  out  blanks,  bulle- 
tins and  other  supplies  to  the  County  Superinten- 
dents. These  supplies  are  kept  in  a  large  basement 
room,  which  is  literally  packed  with  printed  matter. 
Over  twenty  bulletins  and  pamphlets  have  been  pre- 
pared by  the  State  Dej^artment  for  the  help  of  teach- 
ers and  superintendents,  and  some  of  them  have 
been  reprintd  a  number  of  times.  When  it  is  re- 
membered that  there  are  about  ten  thousand  teach- 
ers in  the  State,  to  say  nothing  of  other  school  of- 
ficials, and  that  all  of  these  are  kept  supplied  with 
literature  from  the  central  office,  it  can  be  seen  at 
once  what  a  large  mail-order  and  express  business  is 
handled  by  the  Department  of  Education.  While 
we  were  in  the  basement  a  large  express  wagon  drove 
to  the  door  and  was  loaded  up  with  heavy  bundles 
directed  to  County  Superintendents.  Just  now  the 
Department  is  busy  sending  out  about  twelve  thou- 
sand new  school  registers. 

One  cannot  remain  long  in  this  basement  without 
realizing  the  efficiency  of  "Andrew,"  who  is  the 
janitor  and  shipping  clerk.  A  large  portion  of  the 
mail  and  express  orders  are  turned  over  to  him.  He 
has  been  with  the  Department  for  twelve  years  or 
more,  and  during  that  time  has  acquired  an  intelli- 
gent idea  of  the  external  and  much  of  the  internal 
work  of  the  office.  Withal,  he  knows  his  place,  is 
never  officious  or  presuming,  but  is  always  ready 
when  prompt,  capable  service  is  in  demand. 

Mr.  Brower  and  His  Institutes. 

Mr.  A.  S.  Brower,  who  recently  succeeded  Mr.  C. 
H.  Mebane,  has  charge  of  the  general  statistical  work 
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of  the  oiBee.  He  tabulates  all  of  the  figures  that  ap- 
pear in  Mr.  Joyner's  Biennial  Report.  As  this  Re- 
port is  due  to  appear  soon  for  the  years  1910-1912, 
the  click  of  Mr.  Brower's  adding  machine  may  often 
be  heard  vicing  with  the  typewriters  and  phono- 
graph. In  addition  to  the  important  work  above 
referred  to,  the  Statistical  Secretary  receives  all  ap- 
plications for  loans  from  the  Loan  Fund,  and  makes 
the  pro  rata  distribution  of  the  first  and  second  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  appropriated  from  the  State 
funds.  The  "first  hundred  thousand"  is  distributed 
per  capita,  and  the  "second"  according  to  the  needs 
of  the  school  districts  that  would  otherwise  have  less 
than  a  four  months '  school  term.  It  is  Mr.  Brower  's 
duty  also  to  prepare  and  issue  the  various  blank 
forms  used  in  the  county  offices  as  well  as  in  the 
State  office. 

Mr.  Brogden  and  the  Elementary  Schools. 

The  Supervisor  of  Elementary  Schools  spends 
much  of  his  time  in  the  ' '  field. '  His  work  is  concern- 
ed largely  with  se6uriug  more  efficient  school  ad- 
ministration and  arousing  and  directing  community 
activities  in  behalf  of  the  schools.  He  spends  much 
time  therefore  with  County  Superintendents  in  the 
visitation  of  their  schools  and  in  joint  meetings  of 
teachers  and  school  committeemen.  He  seeks  to 
bring  about  the  consolidation  of  school  districts  and 
the  voting  of  special  tax,  resulting  in  the  lengthen- 
ing of  school  terms  and  the  employment  of  better 
teachers.  Through  the  aid  of  the  Peabody  Fund  he 
has  secured  elementary  supervisors  in  certain  coun- 
ties to  work  in  conjunction  with  the  County  Super- 
intendent. He  has  prepared  a  bulletin  on  Consoli- 
dation of  Schools  and  Transportation  of  Pupils,  and 
is  helping  to  write  a  new  Outline  Course  of  Study. 

Mr.  Bivins  in  Touch  With  the  Teachers. 

As  his  title  implies,  Mr.  Bivins  is  interested  in  the 
professional  improvement  of  teachers.  He  prepares 
bulletins  and  schedules  for  use  in  teachers'  institutes 
and  county  teachers'  associations.  He  appoints,  in 
conjunction  with  Mr.  Joyner,  the  conductors  and  as- 
sistants for  holding  the  institutes,  and  calls  them 
to  meet  in  conference  in  Raleigh  every  year  just  be- 
fore the  summer  work  begins.  He  selects  the  books 
for  the  Reading  Circle  and  directs  the  teachers  in 
their  reading.  Much  of  his  time  is  also  spent  in  the 
"field"  visiting  teachers'  associations  and  institutes. 
In  addition  to  this  work  with  the  teachers,  he  has 
in  charge  the  distribution  of  the  fund  for  establish- 
irg  rural  libraries.  This  appropriation  amounts  to 
*7,500  biennialy.  He  is  now  at  work  revising  the 
list  of  approved  books  for  the  libraries.  Mr.  Bivins, 
further,  has  oversight  of  the  three  State  Colored 
Normals  at  Fayetteville,  Elizabeth  City,  and  Win- 
ston-Salem. He  distributes  the  maintenance  and 
building  funds  appropriated  for  these  institutions 
and  supervises  their  teachers  and  coiirses  of  study. 

Mr.  Walker  and  High  School  Institutions. 

Mr.  N.  W.  Walker  inspects  the  work  of  the  two 
hundred  or  more  high  schools.  He  has  prepared  a 
hand-book  for  the  use  of  high  school  teachers  giving 
directions  for  the  courses  of  study  and  the  general 
procedure  and  management  of  these  schols.  He  is 
a  member  of  the  State  Board  of  Examiners  and  has 
had  much  to  do  with  the  selection  and  certification 
of  efficient  principals  and  teachers  for  the  hi^h 
schools,  maintaining  in  this  respect  a  high  standard 
that  will  compare  favorably  with  any  other  State. 


Cultured  Educational  Work. 

Mr.  I.  0.  Schaub,  the  director  of  the  corn  and  to- 
mato clubs  of  the  young  people ;  Dr.  W.  S.  Rankin, 
Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Health;  and  Dr. 
John  A.  Ferrell,  of  the  Hookworm  Commission,  while 
they  do  not  work  directly  in  the  educational  office, 
are  in  close  touch  with  Mr.  Joyner's  administra- 
tion ;  so  much  so,  that  they  deserve  mention  here. 
Dr.  Rankin  and  Dr.  Ferrell  have  prepared  valuable 
bulletins  on  health  and  sanitation,  which  are  dis- 
tributed from  the  State  Department  of  Education 
to  the  teachers. 

How  the  Olfice  Work  Has  Grown. 

When  Mr.  Joyner  came  into  office  the  work  was 
conducted  by  the  State  Superintendent,  a  stenogra- 
pher, and  a  janitor.  Into  what  a  vast  concern  it  has 
grown  in  little  more  than  a  decade !  As  we  get  ready 
to  take  our  leave  it  is  with  incieased  feeling  of  re- 
spect for  our  great  educational  system  and  for  the 
modest  gentleman  who  has  raised  that  system  to  a 
point  where  it  commands  the  respect,  not  only  of  the 
people  at  home,  but  of  the  entire  country.  When 
you  are  in  Raleigh,  do  not  fail  to  visit  the  State  De- 
partment of  Education. 


What  are  they  laughing  about?  Oh,  Mr.  Joyner 
(for  he  loves  his  joke)  is  just  chaffing  Mr.  Brogden 
about  the  pretty  little  brown-eyed  miss  of  our  party 
who  made  "eyes"  at  him. 


PERFECT  ATTENDANCE  AT  GREENE  COUNTY 
INSTITUTE. 

The  Teachers'  Institute,  conducted  in  Greene 
County  by  Superintendent  J.  E.  Avent  and  Miss 
Ada  Womble,  has  made  a  record  for  attendance.  If 
it  has  been  equaled  or  beaten  by  any  other  county, 
we  shall  be  glad  to  publish  the  fact.  In  Greene  there 
was  only  one  absence  during  the  entire  institute,  and 
that  was  caused  by  the  serious  illness  of  one  of  the 
teachers  came  in  from  home  several  miles  each  day. 
Thus  every  teacher  enrolled  was  awarded  on  the 
last  day  of  the  institute  certificate  for  attendance, 
having  thus  completely  met  the  legal  requirements 
for  institute  attendance. 


BEST  WORK  BOOKS. 


Children  like  to  know  their  efforts  are  appreciated 
and  they  love  to  be  praised  for  their  work,  too. 

Have  on  your  table  a  book  made  of  folded  sheets 
of  manila  paper  10  x  12,  with  a  pretty  design  on  the 
cover,  and  tie  the  leaves  together  with  a  ribbon. 

The  book  may  be  called  "Our  Best,"  "Good 
Work,"  "Samples,"  or  some  other  appropriate  title. 

Save  one  paper  from  each  lesson  every  day.  Save 
spelling  slips,  arithmetic,  copying  and  all  drill  papers 
as  well  as  the  pretty  language  and  drawing  lessons. 
Each  page  will  hold  two  sheets  letter  size. 

You  will  be  surprised  to  see  what  a  pretty  book 
you  have,  and  it  is  a  great  relief  to  a  teacher  to  have 
something  to  show  when  company  comes.  The  vis- 
itor likes  it,  too,  for  it  shows  just  what  steps  have 
been  taken  in  every  subject  through  the  year.  It 
is  also  helpful  the  following  year  to  compare  the 
M'ork  the  class  is  doing  with  what,  was  done  at  a 
similar  time   the  previous  year. 
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UNCLE  DAVY  JONES'S  SNAKE  STORY 


Uncle  Dav_y  Lane  was  sitting  on  a  stump  in  the 
front  yard  with  Bucksmasher  (his  rifle)  across  his 
lap.  He  had  been  sitting  there  for  three  hours  look- 
ing toward  Moore 's  Fork.  He  was  waiting  for  Silas 
Cobb 's  M'if e  to  hand  him  something  to  eat.  But  time 
was  plentiful  with  Uncle  Davy,  and  the  neighbors 
knew  it.  After  eating  his  coarse  bread  and  meat,  he 
remarked  to  Silas : 

"More's  Fork  ain't  what  it  used  to  be,  no  it  ain't," 
shaking  his  head. 

"How  did  it  used  to  be?"  asked  Silas. 

"Snakes!  by  granny,  snakes!"  repeated  Uncle 
Davy,  Avith  emphasis.  'That  was  'fo  you  come  into 
these  diggins. " 

"Did  they  ever  make  you  git  in  a  hurry?"  asked 
Silas,  and  they  laughed,  and  Uncle  Davy  settled 
back  for  a  story. 

"Onced  I  had  a  hog  claim  overbeyant  Moor's 
Fork, "he  began. "and  I  concluded  I'd  take  old  Buck- 
smasher  and  go  inter  the  big  huckleberry  patch,  on 
Round  Hill,  in  sarch  for  'urn.  Off  I  trolloped,  and 
toddled  about  for  some  time,  but  couldn't  find  head 
nur  tail  uv  'um.  But  while  I  was  moseyin'  about,  I 
cum  right  chug  upon  one  uv  the  biggest,  longest, 
outdaciousest  coachwhip  snakes  I  uver  laid  my  peep- 
ers on.  He  rared  right  straight  up,  like  a  May-pole, 
licked  out  his  tarnacious  tongue,  and  good  as  said: 
'Here's  at  you,  sir.  What  biznes  have  you  on  my 
grit?'  Now,  I'd  hearn  folks  say  ef  you'd  look  a 
vinimus  animil  right  plump  in  the  eyes  he  wouldn't 
hurt  you.  Now,  I  tried  it  good,  just  like  I  were  try- 
ing to  look  through  a  millstone.  But,  bless  you, 
honey,  he  had  no  more  respect  fur  a  man's  face  and 
eyes  than  he  had  fur  a  huckleberry,  sure's  gun's  iron. 
So  I  seed  clearly  that  I'd  have  to  try  my  trotters. 

"I  dashed  down  old  Bucksmasher,  and  jumped 
'bout  ten  steps  the  fust  leap,  and  on  I  went  wusser 
nur  an  old  buck  fur  'bout  a  quarter,  and  turned  my 
noggin '  round  to  look  fur  the  critter.  Jehu  Nimshi ! 
thar  he  were  right  dab  at  my  heels,  head  up,  tongue 
out,  and  red  as  a  nailrod,  and  his  eyes  like  two  balls 
uv  fire,  red  as  chain  lightnin'.  I  'creased  my  verloc- 
ity,  jumped  logs  twenty  foot  high,  clarin'  thick 
bushes,  and  bush  heaps,  deep  gullies,  and  branches. 
Again  I  looked  back,  thinkin'  I  had  sartinly  left  it 
a  long  gap  behind.  And  what  do  you  think?  By 
jingo!  he'd  hardly  begun  to  run — jist  gittin'  his 
hand  in.  So  I  jist  put  flatly  down  again  faster  than 
uver.  'Twasn't  long  afore  I  run  out'n  my  shot-bag, 
I  went  so  fast,  then  out'n  my  shirt,  then  out'n  my 
britches — luther  britches  at  that — then  away  went 
all  my  yuther  clothes.  Thus  I  run  clean  out'n  all  my 
linnen  a  half  a  mile  afore  I  got  home;  and,  thinks  1, 
surely  the  tarnal  sarpunt  are  distanced  now. 

"But  what  you  you  think  now?  Nebuchadnezzar! 
thar  he  were,  fresh  as  a  mountain  buck  jist  scared 
up.  I  soon  seen  that  wouldn't  do,  so  I  jumped  about 
thirty-five  foot,  screamed  like  a  wildcat,  and  'creased 
my  verlocit.y  at  a  monstrous  rate.  Jist  then  I  begun 
to  feel  my  skin  split,  and,  thinks  I,  it's  no  use  to 
run  out'n  my  skin,  like  I  have  out'n  my  linnen,  as 
burning  skin  are  scarce,  so  I  tuck  in  a  leetle. 

"But  by  this  time  T'd  run  clean  beyant  my  house, 
right  smack  through  my  yard,  scaring  Molly  and 
the  childering,  dogs,  eats,  chickens — uvrything — half 
to  death.  But,  you  see.  I  got  shet  uv  my  inimy,  the 
sarpunt,  fur  it  bad  respect  fur  my  house,  ef  it  hadn't 
fur  my  face  and  eyes  in  the  woods.     I  puffed  and 


blowed,  and  weated  'bout  half  an  hour  afore  I  had 
wind  to  tell  Molly  and  the  childering  what  were  the 
matter. 

"Poor  old  Bucksmasher  staid  several  days  in  the 
woods  afore  I  could  have  the  phick  to  go  arter  him." 

"Fur  some  time  arter  I  were  chased  by  that  sassy 
coachwhip,  I  were  desput  'fraid  uv  snakes.  My  har 
would  stand  on  eend,  stiff  as  hog's  bristles,  at  the 
noise  uv  uvry  lizzard  that  run  through  the  leaves, 
and  my  flesh  would  jerk  like  dead  beef's. 

"But  at  last  I  ventured  to  go  into  the  face  uv  the 
Round  Peak  one  day  a-huntin'.  I  were  skinnin'  my 
eyes  fur  old  bucks,  with  my  head  up,  not  thinkin' 
about  sarpunts,  when  by  Zucks,  I  cum  right  plum 
upon  one  uv  the  curiosest  snakes  I  uver  seen  in  all 
my  horned  days. 

"Fur  a  spell  I  were  spellbound  in  three  foot  uv  it. 
There  it  lay  on  the  side  of  a  steep  presserpis,  at  full 
length,  ten  foot  long,  its  tail  straight  out,  right  up 
the  presserpis,  head  big  as  a  sasser,  right  toards  me, 
eyes  red  as  forked  lightnin'  lickin'  out  his  forked 
tongue,  and  I  could  not  more  move  than  the  Ball 
Rock  on  Fisher's  Peak.  But  when  I  seen  the  stinger 
in  his  tail,  six  inches  long  and  sharp  as  a  needle, 
stickin'  out  like  a  cock's  spur,  I  thought  I'd  a 
drapped  in  my  tracks.  I'd  ruther  a  head  uvry  coach- 
whip on  Round  Hill  arter  me  in  full  chase  than  to  a 
bin  in  that  drefful  siteation. 

'Thar  I  stood,  petterfied  with  relarm — couldn't 
budge  a  peg — couldn't  even  take  old  Bucksmasher 
off  my  shoulder  to  shoot  the  infarnul  thing.  Nyther 
uv  us  moved  nor  bolted  'ur  eyes  fur  fifteen  miaits. 

"At  last,  as  good  luck  would  have  it,  a  rabbit  run 
close  by,  and  the  snake  turned  his  eyes  to  look  what 
it  were,  and  that  broke  the  charm,  and  I  jumped 
forty  foot  down  the  mounting,  and  dashed  behind 
a  big  white  oak  five  foot  in  diamatur.  The  snake 
he  eotched  the  eend  uv  his  tail  in  his  mouth,  he  did, 
and  come  rollin'  down  the  mountin  after  me  just 
like  a  hoop,  and  jist  as  I  landed  behind  the  tree  he 
struck  t'other  side  with  his  stinger,  and  stuck  it  up, 
clean  to  his  tail,  smack  in  the  tree.     He  were  fast. 

'Of  all  the  hissin'  and  blowin'  that  uver  you  hearn 
sense  you  seen  daylight,  it  tuck  the  lead.  Ef  there 'd 
a  bin  forty-nine  forges  all  a-blowin'  at  once,  it 
couldn't  a  beat  it.  He  rared  and  charged,  lapped 
around  the  tree,  spread  his  mouf  and  grinned  at  me 
orful,  puked  and  spit  quarts  and  quarts  of  green 
pisen  at  me,  an'  make  the  ar  stink  with  his  nasty 
breath. 

"I  seen  there  were  no  time  to  lose;  I  eotched  up 
old  Biicksmasher  from  war  I'd  dashed  him  down, 
and  tried  to  shoot  the  tarnil  thing ;  but  he  kep '  sich 
a  movin'  about  and  sich  a  splutteration  that  I 
couldn't  get  a  bead  at  his  head,  for  I  knowed  it 
warn't  wuth  while  to  shoot  him  any  whar  else.  So 
I  kep'  my  distunce  tell  he  wore  hisself  out,  then  I 
put  a  ball  right  between  his  eyes,  and  he  gin  up  the 
ghost. 

"Soon  as  he  were  dead  I  happened  to  look  up  in- 
ter the  tree,  and  what  do  you  think?  Why,  sir,  it 
were  dead  as  a  herrin';  all  the  leaves  was  wilted 
like  a  fire  had  gone  through  its  branches. 

"I  left  the  old  feller  with  his  stinger  in  the  tree, 
thinkin'  it  were  the  best  place  fur  him,  and  moseyed 
home,  'tarmined  not  to  go  out  again  soon. 

"Now  folks  may  talk  as  they  please'  bout  there  be- 
(Continued  on  page  13.) 
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As  Seen  From  the  Conning  Tower 

Significant  News  and  Notes  About  Ed- 
ucational  Progress  the    World    Over 

1 

Kindergarten  in  Shanghai. 

Shanghai  has  a  modern  kindergarten,  and  more 
are  to  be  established. 

Schpol  Decoration  in  Italy. 

Better  decoration  of  school-rooms  is  one  of  the 
aims  of  an  association  for  national  culture  recently 
formed  in  Italy. 

Per  Cent  of  Pupils  in  High  Schools. 

Nearly  one-fourth  of  the  boys  and  girls  who  enter 
the  American  public  schools  reach  the  high  school. 
This,  too,  when  the  work  of  the  high  school  of  to-day 
is  almost  as  advanced  as  that  of  the  college  of  a  few 
years  ago. 

State  Examination  and  Private  Schools. 

In  European  countries  children  attending  private 
schools  or  being  educated  at  home  are  obliged  to 
pass  a  State  examination  identical  with  that  pre- 
scribed for  children  in  the  public  schools  at  the  end 
of  the  course. 

Swimming  Taught  in  Sweden. 

Swimming  and  life-saving  will  be  taught  to  teach- 
ers of  rural  schools  and  pupils  in  normal  schools  in 
Sweden  by  the  Swedish  Life-Saving  Society.  The 
Government  has  paid  a  subsidy  for  the  work  and  it 
is  the  intention  eventually  to  make  swimming  com- 
pulsory in  all  the  schools. 

National  Spirit  of  Chile. 

The  rising  national  spirit  of  Chile  is  indicated  by  a 
movement  in  the  National  Education  Association  of 
that  country  to  emphasize  in  the  school  histories  the 
distinguishing  characteristics  of  Chilean  history  and 
of  the  constitution  of  the  Republic  as  compared  with 
other  nations,  particularly  those  of  North  America 
and  Europe. 

International  Exchange  of  Pupils. 

The  international  exchange  of  children  for  short 
periods  between  France  and  neighboring  countries 
steadily  increases.  During  the  current  year  there 
were  184  such  exchanges  between  Prance  and  Ger- 
many ;  eighty-six  between  France  and  England ;  and 
four  between  France  and  Spain.  The  total  number 
of  children  represented  by  the  exchanges  was  554, 
of  whom  430  were  boys  and  124  girls.  By  this  sys- 
tem the  children  of  one  country  are  placed  in  fam- 
ilies of  the  other  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  prac- 
tical use  of  the  foreign  language.  The  exchange  is 
carefully  supervised  and  a  strict  report  kept  for 
each  case. 

Money  Value  of  an  Education. 

What  is  the  money  value  of  an  education?  The 
average  reduced  to  individual  cases,  would  be  some- 
thing like  this:  Two  boys,  age  fourteen,  are  both 
interested  in  mechanics.  One  goes  into  the  shops, 
the  other  into  a  technical  school.  The  boy  in  the 
shops  starts  at  $4  a  week,  and  by  the  time  he  is 
-  eighteen  he  is  getting  $7.    At  that  age  the  other  boy 


is  leaving  school  and  starting  work  at  $10  a  week. 
At  twenty  the  shop-trained  young  fellow  is  getting 
$9.50  and  the  technical  graduate  $15 ;  at  twenty-two 
the  former's  weekly  wage  is  $11.50  and  the  latter's 
$20;  and  by  the  time  they  are  both  twenty -five  the 
shop-worker  finds  $12.75  in  his  pay  envelop,  while 
the  technically  trained  man  draws  a  salary  of  $.31. 
These  figures  are  based  on  a  study  of  2,000  actual 
workers  made  by  the  Massachusetts  Commission  for 
Industrial  and  Technical  Education. 

Historical  Plays  in  London. 

Improvised  historical  plays  form  part  of  the  his- 
tory lesson  in  a  London  school.  Children  nine  and 
t^n  years  old  act  the  battle  of  Hastings,  boys  repre- 
senting William  the  Conqueror  and  King  Harold 
leading  parties  of  Normans  and  Saxons,  respectively. 
Rulers  serve  as  swords,  and  the  armies  advance  and 
withdraw  realistically.  When  the  children  take 
their  seats  after  the  combat,  the  teacher  asks  them 
historical  questions  about  the  battle  and  the  charac- 
ters they  portrayed.  Among  other  plays  presented 
are:  "The  Siege  of  Calais"  and  "The  Introduction 
of  Printing  Into  England."  In  the  latter  play  the 
King  visits  Caxton  to  see  the  printing  press  and  have 
the  process  explained.  Interest  is  maintained  at 
high  pitch  despite  the  fact  that  there  is  ho  costum- 
ing and  no  stage  setting,  the  printing  press  being 
represented  by  a  plain  wooden  box. 

Teaching  Language  and  Literature  Through  Agri- 
culture and  Domestic  Science. 

That  language  and  literature  in  country  schools 
can  be  interestingly  and  effectivel}'  taught  through 
agriculture  and  domestic  science  is  the  contention  of 
Professor  M.  A.  Leiper,  of  the  Western  Kentucky 
State  Normal  School,  in  a  bulletin  just  issued  for  free 
distribution  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion. Mr.  Leiper  believes  that  the  chief  purpose  of 
the  rural  school,  aside  from  teaching  the  traditional 
rudiments,  "is  to  develop  a  deep  and  reverend  ap- 
preciation of  nature,  and  to  give  a  fundamental 
knowledge  of  that  body  of  facts  by  which  man  may 
make  nature  yield  the  greatest  possible  amount  of 
food  and  clothing  for  sustenance  and  comfort."  Lan- 
guage work  is  to  deal  as  much  as  possible  throughout 
the  course  with  the  life  of  the  rural  community. 
The  memorizing  of  poems  and  literary  gems ;  debates 
on  subjects  of  farming  and  country  life ;  verse  writ- 
ing; keeping  a  diary;  talking  from  outlines  before 
the  whole  school  on  country-life  topics ;  these  are 
some  of  the  steps  suggested  in  the  plan  of  teaching 
language  in  a  rural  school. 


UNCLE  DAVY  LANE'S  SNAKE  STORY. 

(Continued  from  page  12.) 
ing  no  sich  things  as  horn-snakes,  but  what  I've  seen 
I've  seen,  and  what  I've  jist  norated  is  true  as  the 
third  uv  Mathy. 

".I  mout  add  that  I  passed  that  tree  three  weeks 
arterwards.  and  the  leaves  and  the  whole  tree  was 
still  dead  as  a  door-nail. " 
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Hazing  has  at  last  reached  its  climax. 


Fresh  air  makes  the  mind  bright  and  learning 
easy.     Stuffy  air  stifles  and  stunts  growth. 


Inattention  and  listlessness  on  the  part  of  the  pu- 
pil is  often  the  result  of  some  physical  disability. 


Mr.  Superintendent,  begin  as  soon  as  possible  to 
hold  your  county  associations.  Remember  the  bad 
weather  in  winter. 


And  do  you  notice  what  a  revival  of  interest  there 
is  in  that  good  and  useful  exercise,  debating?  It  is 
not  confined  entirely  to  political  circles. 

The  Appalachian  Park  is  at  last  a  reality.  Three 
hundred  thousand  acres  of  land  have  already  been 
secured.  Our  mountain  forests  will  now  be  pre- 
served. 


What  devices  do  you  find  most  helpful  in  teaching 
reading,  composition,  geography,  history,  etc.?  Send 
them  to  North  Carolina  Education  and  let  us  publish 
them  for  the  benefit  of  the  teachers  of  the  State. 


A  teacher  in  a  one-teacher  school  of  Durham  Coun- 
ty visited  every  patron  in  the  district,  talked  with 
them  and  the  children,  and  the  attendance  opening 
week  was  increased  a  hundred  per  cent. 


It  is  well  to  remember  that  punishment  is  some- 
times necessary,  but  it  is  well  to  remember  again 
that  punishment  which  doeS  not  leave  the  boy  better 
and  more  kindly  disposed  toward  the  school,  is  a 
failure. 


Now  is  the  time  to  begin  the  Reading  Course.  In- 
crease your  scholarship,  study  the  best  methods  for 
waking  children  up,  and  give  them  the  desire  to 
go  forward.  In  order  to  do  these  things,  the  tcvicher 
must  be  going  foi-ward  all  the  time. 


The  prospects  are  now  that  Hon.  J.  Y.  Joyner  will 
be  re-elected  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion. As  they  say  up  New  York  way,  all  the  betting 
is  now  in  his  favor.  The  truth  is,  he  has  no  opposi- 
tion. This  is  indeed  a  tribute  to  his  very  success- 
ful career. 


Is  your  school  a  machine  through  which  children 
are  run  as  if  they  were  grain  in  a  hopper?  Do  you 
boast  of  your  machinery?  Do  children  fall  out  as 
tares  are  blown  from  a  fan  ?  It  all  looks  well ;  but 
humanity  will  not  conform  to  a  machine  and  the 
purpose  of  the  school  is  to  save  humanity. 


HAZING  AND  ITS  TRAGIC  RESULTS. 

On  the  night  of  September  13th,  four  sophomores 
of  the  State  University  entered  a  room  where  two 
freshmen  were  asleep  and  compelled  them  to  go  with 
the  sophomores  to  the  athletic  field,  where  they  were 
required  to  mount  a  barrel  or  a  pile  of  barrels  and 
sing,  speak,  or  dance  according  to  the  humor  of  the 
sophomores.  The  first  freshman,  Wellons,  went 
through  his  part  as  ordered,  but  as  he  descended 
from  the  barrels  he  received  slight  injuries.  How- 
ever, the  sophomores  were  in  a  hazing  mood,  and 
paid  no  heed  to  the  dangers  around  them.  But  they 
required  the  second  freshman,  William  Rand,  of 
Smithfield,  to  mount  the  barrels  and  go  through 
similar  performances.  When  he  had  satisfied  the 
hazing  mania  of  the  sophomores  the  barrels  were 
overturned  and  he  fell  to  the  ground,  striking  his 
neck  against  the  jagged  edge  of  a  broken  bottle, 
which  severed  the  jugular  vein,  and  the  ill-fated 
freshman  bled  to  death  as  the  sophomores  fled  to 
their  rooms,  leaving  the  dying  young  man  with  his 
terrified  room-mate. 

Such  is  the  story  of  the  worst  tragedy  that  has 
ever  occurred  in  any  educational  institution  in  North 
Carolina.  The  four  sophomores,  Merrimon,  Hatch, 
Oldham,  and  Styron  are  each  held  under  a  $5,000 
bond  to  await  the  judgment  of  the  Superior  Court. 

The  public  had  barely  -  recovered  from  the  first 
shock  when  the  press  of  the  country  carried  the  news 
of  another  ill-fated  hazing  episode  in  the  State  of 
Ohio.  A  young  man  was  compelled  to  push  a  pencil 
across  the  floor  with  his  nose,  and  while  doing  so  he 
received  injuries  from  his  tormentors  that  will  prob- 
ably prove  fatal. 

But  this  is  not  enough.  At  Wake  Forest  College, 
according  to  reports,  some  of  the  young  men  of  the 
town,  not  students,  broke  into  a  freshman's  room 
and  were  guilty  of  brutalities  that  threatened  serioiis 
bodily  injury  to  the  student. 

Hazing  is  an  ancient  evil.  Therefore,  it  is  not 
easily  destroyed.  Old  men  sit  around  the  fireside 
and  tell  their  children  hovr  they  made  terrified 
freshmen  engage  in  ludicrous  performances  to  the 
amusement  of  by-standers.  And  so  their  grandfath- 
ers, and  great-grandfathers,  on  back  to  the  begin- 
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ning  of  college  life,  have  derived  a  certain  elemental 
pleasure  from  similar  brutal  practices.  Further- 
more, secret  orders  and  societies  still  practice  here 
and  there  certain  forms  of  hazing  that  are  little 
short  of  criminal.  The  nature  of  the  performances 
have  changed  but  little  since  the  fifteenth  century. 
It  seems  to  be  a  survival  of  the  brute  instinct.  Every 
farmer  knows  that  when  you  turn  a  newly  bought 
hog  or  cow  into  an  old  herd  the  very  first  act  of 
the  herd  is  to  make  the  new-comer  as  uncomfortable 
as  possible.  Therefore  we  can  trace  its  origin  to  the 
underworld  of  beasts  and  brutes.  Notwithstanding, 
sensible  men  will  still  entertain  their  children  with 
such  stories  so  gilded  that  civilized  people  continue 
to  practice  the  evil.  It  was  honorable  and  polite 
when  highway  robbery  was  the  occupation  of  noble- 
men, and  piracy  was  an  avenue  to  the  admiralty, 
and  its  roots  to-day  extend  from  the  college  com- 
munity throughout  society ;  and  society  must  adopt 
drastic  measures  to  destroy  it  root  and  branch.  It 
will  continue  to  break  out  here  and  there,  and  we 
will  be  treated  from  time  to  time  with  the  ever  recur- 
ring statement  that  "hazing  has  been  abolished," 
until  the  State  comes  in  and  makes  hazing  in  any 
form  a  crime  against  the  peace  and.  dignity  of  the 
State. 


DR.  EDWIN  MIMS  GOES  TO  VANDERBILT 
UNIVERSITY. 

North  Carolina  lost  the  services  of  a  real  teacher, 
when  Dr.  Edwin  Mims,  Professor  of  English  in  the 
University,  resigned  his  M^ork  in  that  institution  to 
become  the  head  of  the  English  Department  in  Van- 
derbilt  University.  George  Herbert  Palmer  has  said 
that  the  teacher's  art  takes  its  rise  in  his  aptitude 
for  vicariousness  and  power  to  invigorate  life 
through  learning.  Dr.  Mims  has  a  host  of  students  in 
North  Carolina  who  are  the  beneficiaries  of  his  vi- 
carious efforts  and  whose  lives  have  been  invigorated 
through  learning  received  through  his  instruction. 
For  eighteen  years  North  Carolina  was  his  home, 
and  by  far  the  greater  part  of  this  time  was  spent 
at  Trinity  College.  His  promotion  to  the  head  of  the 
English  Department  of  Vanderbilt  University  broad- 
ens the  area  of  his  usefulness  and  increases  his  op- 
portunity. A  real  teacher  seeks  both.  But  wherever 
he  may  labor  his  aptitude  for  vicariousness  will  make 
him  a  producer  in  all  good  endeavors  and  his  power 
to  invigorate  life  through  learning  will  give  an  un- 
usual enthusiasm  to  the  intellectual  pursuits  of  his 
community. 


but  the  feature  of  a  literary  evening  with  some  of 
our  own  poets  is  so  much  to  be  commended  that  we 
print  it  here  as  a  suggestion  to  the  program  com- 
mittee of  other  associations : 

Song — Old  North  State. 

John  Henry  Boner — Miss  Fannie  Jones. 

Saddle-Bags  of  Gold — Miss  Nannie  Jordan. 

Male  Quartet. 

John  Charles   McNeill — Miss  Lila  Henderson. 

Song — Ho,  for  Carolina! 

Coon  From  College  Town — Miss  Isabel  Parkins. 

Selfishness — Miss  Nettie  Bumgarner. 

Duet — Misses  Holcom  and  Duckworth. 

In  the  Woods — Mark  R.  Osborne. 

The  First  Flower — A.  H.  Pickelsimer. 

The  Doodle  Bug — Miss  Rena  Harwood. 

The  Trickster  Tricked — Miss   Florida  Cantrell. 

Noontime — A.  J.  Hamilton. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  POETRY. 

A  good  feature  of  the  Transylvania  Teachers'  As- 
sociation which  is  to  be  held  October  25th  and  26th 
is  an  evening  to  be  devoted  to  North  Carolina  poetry. 
The  entire  program  published  by  the  committee  ^pom- 
posed  of  "A.  B.  Riley,  C.  B.  Woltz,  and  Hattie  Aik- 
en," is  ail  unusually  interesting  and  practical  one, 


WHAT  DOES  THE  TEACHER  SEE  IN  THE  SU- 
PERINTENDENT? 

The  season  of  the  year  has  come  around  again 
when  the  superintendent  will  begin  inspecting  the 
work  of  his  teachers.  But  what  will  the  teacher 
find  in  the  superintendent?  The  following  clipping 
from  an  exchange  is  brim  full  of  suggestions : 

"What  shall  I  find  when  you  visit  my  school? 

"Shall  I  find  you  sensible,  severe,  or  affected? 

' '  Shall  I  find  you  helpful  or  flirtatious  ? 

"Shall  I  find  you  a  young  'know-it-all,'  or  an 
old  'has-been'? 

"Shall  I  find  you  neatly  dressed  like  a  busi- 
ness man,  or  arrayed  in  ill-cut,  pedagogical 
black,  with  expanses  of  once  white  linen  and  a 
soiled  and  gorgeous  made  tie? 

' '  Shall  I  find  you  a  person  whom  I  can  ask  for 
advice  about  matters  of  discipline  without  dan- 
ger of  having  an  exaggerated  tale  of  my  diffi- 
culties repeated  to  every  other  teacher  you 
visit? 

"Shall  I  find  you  a  person  whose  reading  is 
not  entirely  confined  to  the  county  papers  and 
text-books  for  children?" 


HELPFUL  SEAT  WORK. 


The  words  or  letters  to  be  taught  each  day  may  be 
written  on  the  desks  with  wet  chalk  by  the  teacher. 
It  can  be  easily  erased  when  it  is  not  needed.  Let 
the  children  trace  these  words  with  fiat  seeds  or  pegs. 
The  sentences  of  the  lesson  may  be  written  on  slips 
of  paper,  then  cut  into  words,  put  into  an  envelope 
and  given  to  each  child  to  arrange  in  sentences  on 
the  desk.  Words  and  pictures  may  be  given.  Let 
the  children  match  the  word  to  the  picture.  An  en- 
velope containing  the  alphabet  or  numbers  may  be 
given  to  the  child  to  arrange  in  order.  With  pen- 
cil, scissors,  and  paper,  the  reading  lesson  may  be 
illustrated  by  drawing  or  cutting.  Patterns  of  ani- 
mals may  be  traced  and  colored.  Small  patterns  of 
squares,  circles,  triangles,  diamonds,  and  rectangles 
may  be  made  into  very  artistic  designs  on  the  desk, 
or  traced  upon  paper  and  colored. — Evelyn  Royall. 


The  force,  the  mass  of  character,  mind,  heart  or 
soul  that  a  man  can  put  into  any  work,  is  the  most 
important  factor  in  that  work. — A.  P.  Peabody. 
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PRINCIPALS  AND  DRESS. 

It  appears  almost  impertiuent  to  discuss,  in  a 
critical  spirit,  the  dress  and  appearance  of  teachers 
and  principals.  And,  while  the  former  maintain 
almost  without  exception,  a  high  standard  of  neat- 
ness and  womanly  modesty,  it  is  a  sad  reflection  up- 
on American  schools  that  men  principals  are  far 
more  careless  in  their  personal  habits  than  the  aver- 
age business  or  professional  men  holding  positions  of 
like  importance  and  dignity. 

Lest  the  truth  of  this  statement  be  questioned,  two 
instances  are  cited :  Not  long  ago  the  leading  photo- 
grapher of  a  large  city  arranged  to  make  portraits  of 
the  principals  of  the  local  public  schools.  The  wo- 
men were,  without  exception,  prompt  in  appearing, 
well  dressed  and  easily  satisfied.  A  large  percentage 
of  the  men,  on  the  other  hand,  appeared  with  un- 
shaven faces  and  untidy  clothes.  The  photographer 
declared  later  that  he  had  never  had  in  his  studio 
such  a  number  of  careless  men. — Ohio  Education 
Mont  hly. 


their  midst  for  two  weeks  as  the  guests  of  the  people 
of  the  community.  I  report  this  as  a  bit  of  vital 
school  news.  JOS.  E.  AVENT. 

Goldsboro,  N.  C. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  vs.  TURKEY  AND  CHINA. 

A  child  born  in  North  Carolina  six  years  ago  lost 
both  parents  ere  he  was  fourteen  months  old.  He 
was  adopted  by  a  philanthropist  in  New  York.  His 
adopted  father  now  wants  to  place  him  in  school. 
According  to  the  laws  of  New  York  this  can  not  be 
done  until  a  certified  copy  of  the  child's  birth  certifi- 
cate is  filed  with  the  school  authorities  as  proof  that 
he  is  of  school  age.  There  is  no  law  in  North  Caro- 
lina requiring  birth  registration,  hence  no  record  of 
the  birth  can  be  obtained.  The  cliild's  parents  are 
dead,  and  no  one  can  be  found  who  is  sufficiently  fa- 
miliar with  the  facts  to  make  oath  as  to  his  exact 
age.  Therefore,  the  child  will  have  to  remain  away 
from  school  another  year,  by  which  time  the  adopted 
father  will  be  able  to  swear  that  the  child  is  six, 
though  the  actual  facts  in  the  case  indicate  that  he 
will  be  seven. 

Why  is  North  Carolina  so  careless  in  providing 
laws  making  birth  rgistration  compulsorj^  ?  How 
long  will  we  rank  with  Turkey  and  China  in  the 
value  placed  on  all  data  regarding  human  life? — 
North  Carolina  State  Board  of  Health. 


FREE  ENTERTAINMENT  FOR  TEACHERS  AT- 
TENDING THE  INSTITUTE. 

To  the  Editor : — Much  has  been  said  from  time  to 
time  about  the  expense  incurred  by  teachers  in  at- 
tending institutes.  Some  have  advocated  an  appro- 
priation by  either  the  county  or  the  State  from  which 
to  pay  this  expense  up  to  a  certain  amount  to  be  in- 
cluded in  the  salary  of  the  first  month  taught.  How- 
ever, without  waiting  for  anything,  there  is- a  certain 
enterprising  town  in  Harnett  County  that  has  solved 
for  itself  this  problem.    May  its  tribe  increase. 

During  the  teachers'  institute  held  in  Harnett  this 
summer,  the  citizens  of  Angier,  Harnett  County, 
sent  a  committee  over  to  the  institute  at  Lillington. 
This  committee  carried  a  petition  signed  by  a  large 
number  of  citizens  of  Angier,  inviting  the  teachers 
to  hold  their  next  institute  at  Angier  and  pledging 
them  their  entertainment  for  the  entire  time  of  the 
institute,  thus  relieving  the  teachers  of  any  anxiety 
about  paying  board.  There  are  doubtless  other  towns 
that  would  be  glad  to  have  the  teachers  abide  in 


PROFESSIONAL   DISTRIBUTION   OF   UNIVER- 
SITY AND  COLLEGE  GRADUATES. 

The  original  purpose  of  American  colleges  was 
mainly  to  train  men  for  the  ministry,  but  so  it  is  no 
longer.  Harvard,  founded  chiefly  to  educate  clergy- 
men, now  gives  to  this  profession  barely  two  per 
cent  of  her  graduates;  Yale,  begun  under  similar 
impulses,  now  contributes  a  meager  three  per  cent. 
This  and  other  interesting  changes  in  the  professions 
favored  by  college  graduates  are  described  in  a  bul- 
letin by  Bailey  B.  Burritt  on  ' '  Professional  Distribu- 
tion of  University  and  College  Graduates,"  just  is- 
sued by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education. 

The  decline  in  the  numbers  going  into  the  ministry 
has  been  accompanied  by  a  rise  in  the  professions 
of  teaching,  law,  and  business.  All  three  have  been 
more  or  less  consistent  gainers  at  the  expense  of  the 
ministry. 

When  the  older  colleges  were  established  boys 
who  expected  to  be  the  business  men  of  the  com- 
munity rarely  gave  much  thought  to  "higher  educa- 
tion." That  was  for  the  "learned  professions,"  most 
often,  in  the  early  days,  the  ministry.  It  is  only  of 
recent  years  that  men  with  business  careers  ahead 
of  them  have  taken  advantage  of  college  opportun- 
ities. 

At  Harvard  the  ministry  yielded  the  leadership 
to  law  after  the  Revolutionary  War,  and  law  re- 
mained the  dominant  profession  of  Harvard  gradu- 
ates until  1880,  when  business  took  the  lead.  At 
Yale  the  ministry  competed  successfully  with  law 
until  after  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
when  law  took  the  ascendency  and  kept  it  until  1895, 
being  then  displaced  by  business.  At  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  one-fourth  of  the  graduates  used  to 
go  into  the  ministry;  now  about  one-fiftieth  do  so. 
Oberlin  College,  founded  with  strong  denomination- 
al tendencies,  shows  the  same  story  of  the  decline  in 
Lumbers  of  men  going  into  the  ministry.  At  the 
University  of  Michigan,  out  of  an  army  of  over  15,- 
000  graduates,  only  188  have  become  ministers. 

Aside  from  their  contributions  to  the  clergy, 
most  of  the  universities  and  colleges  have  had  fav- 
orite professions.  At  Columbia,  Dartmouth,  and 
Michigan,  for  instance,  it  is  law ;  at  Pennsylvania, 
it  is  medicine ;  at  Oberlin,  Wisconsin,  and  many  oth- 
ers, particularly  the  co-educational  instituitons,  it  is 
teaching ;  while  a  few  of  the  universities.  Brown,  for 
example,  have  shown  an  impartial  spirit,  dividing  up 
their  strength  almost  equally  among  four  leading 
professions. 

A  final  summary  of  thirty-seven  representative 
colleges  shows  that  teaching  is  now  the  dominant 
profession  of  college  graduates,  with  twenty-five  per 
cent;  business  takes  twenty  per  cent;  law,  which 
took  one-third  of  all  the  graduates  at  the  beginning 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  noAv  claims  but  fifteen 
per  cent ;  medicine  takes  six  and  seven  per  cent,  and 
seems  to  be  slightly  on  the  decline ;  engineering  is 
slowly  going  up,  but  still  takes  only  three  or  four 
per  cent ;  while  the  ministry,  with  its  present  five  or 
six  per  cent  of  the  total,  has  reached  the  lowest  mark 
for  that  profession  in  the  two  and  a  half  centuries 
of  American  college  history. 
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Teachers '  Reading  Course  for  Home  Study 

Under  the  Direction  of  J.  A.  BIVINS,  State  Supervisor  of  Teacher  Training 

A  Four  Year  Course  of  Home  Study  for  Teachers 
Leading  to  a  Diploma  for  All  Who  Complete  It 

FOURTH   YEAR'S    COURSE,    19  12-1913 


LESSON  II-READING  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 


The  teachers  of  the  Reading  Circle  should  make 
this  fall  a  thorough  study  of  Briggs  and  Coifman's 
Reading  in  Public  Schools.  One  of  the  factors  in  the 
making  of  a  good  teacher  is  professional  training 
and  growth,  and  every  teacher  of  the  primary  and 
grammar  grades  should  improve  their  professional 
standing  and  promote  their  professional  grovFth. 
Are  you  satisfied  with  the  results  of  your  teaching  of 
reading  in  the  first  three  grades?  Are  you  satisfied 
with  your  teaching  of  history,  geography,  and  liter- 
ature in  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  grades?  A 
proper  study  of  these  latter  subjects  depends  upon 
the  ability  of  the  teachers  to  teach  reading.  There- 
fore it  is  essential  that  all  teachers  of  the  public 
schools  should  know  how  to  teach  reading. 

Why  We  Should  Emphasize  Professional  Training. 

We  read  in  Colgrove  's  The  Teacher  and  the  School 
(Chapter  II.)  that  professional  training  is  one  of  the 
factors  in  the  success  of  a  teacher.  It  would  be  well, 
therefore,  to  review  this  chapter.  How  much  pro- 
fessional training  was  required  in  the  past?  Were 
the  results  satisfactory?  Do  changed  conditions  de- 
mand professionally  trained  teachers?  Why  is  train- 
ing so  essential?  What  does  professional  training 
include?  What  are  the  advantages  of  professional 
training  ? 

These  are  some  of  the  qiiestions  answered  in  this 
chapter  of  Colgi'ove's  The  Teacher  and  the  School, 
and  teachers  should  give  this  chapter  very  careful 
reading.  Do  you  wish  to  become  a  force  in  your 
community,  or  are  you  content  to  drift  along  from 
year  to  year,  teaching  in  District  No.  1  this  term 
and  in  District  No.  25  next  term?  Do  you  have  a 
desire  to  develop  and  win  the  admiration  of  the  peo- 
ple in  your  community  and  the  respect  and  confi- 
dence? If  so,  begin  at  once  to  improve  your  pro- 
fessional standing,  and  in  order  to  do  that  you  must 
study. 

Reading:   Introductory. 

Part  I.  of  Reading  in  Public  Schools  is  the  intro- 
duction. Read  it  in  order  to  inform  yourself  con- 
cerning the  different  kinds  of  readings  in  use  and 
the  history  of  reading.  These  two  chapters  are  in- 
teresting and  should  be  of  value  to  every  teacher, 
especially  when  we  contrast  our  methods  in  use  to- 
day with  methods  used  two  and  three  centuries  ago. 
But  we  wish  to  make  a  careful  study  of  Part  II.,  be- 
ginning on  page  36.  Suppose  we  study  especially 
Chapters  III.  and  IV.  at  this  time. 

I. — Imagination  and  Literature. 

Can  your  pupils  really  understand  the  literature 
that  is  put  into  their  hands?  In  reading  this  para- 
graph think  of  an  answer  to  the  above  question. 
Have  they  any  imagination?  They  certainly  can 
show  but  little  of  it  if  they  cannot  read  understand- 
ingly.  Then  select  some  literature  that  they  can 
read  and  understand.     This  is  the  first  essential. 


II. — Imitation. 

Can  you  read  entertainly  1  This  is  the  next  factor 
to  consider.  If  you  cannot,  you  are  a  handicap  to 
the  pupils,  for  they  learn  more  by  imitating  you 
than  in  any  other  way.  '  Do  you  see  the  story?  Can 
you  tell  it?  Can  you  read  it  so  they  can  see  it  and 
tell  it  ?  If  you  cannot,  practice  at  night  in  yoi;r  room 
reading  and  reproducing  the  story.  Do  not  let  up 
until  you  have  become  a  good  reader,  and  the  pu- 
pils will  have  a  tendency  to  become  like  you.  This 
applies  with  equal  force  to  the  teachers  of  history 
and  geography. 

III. — Tone  and  Inflection  Are  the  Teachers. 

Is  your  voice  pleasant  to  listen  to?  Is  your  speak- 
ing or  reading  inflected  so  as  to  express  what  you 
have  in  mind?  Think  about  these  things.  You  can 
give  no  one  a  desire  to  read  if  your  reading  is 
meaningless  and  ludicrous.  In  your  reading  are 
you  able  to  bring  out  the  thought  in  a  history  les- 
son so  that  what  was  once  meaningless  becomes  at- 
tractive and  an  incentive  to  study  further?  It 
should  have  this  effect.  But  you  must  learn  how  to 
read,  and  in  order  to  learn  you  must  practice  con- 
stantly. Take  a  piece  of  literature  that  relates  to 
some  history  or  geography  and  read  it  over  until 
you  are  complete  master  of  eveiy  thought  in  it,  and 
read  it  to  your  class.  Those  of  you  who  have  tried  it 
know  something  of  the  effect  on  the  students. 

Primary  Reading. 

Begin  with  the  first  grade  and  study  your  primary 
reader.  Read  carefully  Chapter  IV.  This  chapter  is 
very  strong.  It  Avould  be  a  good  idea  for  the  inex- 
perienced teachers  to  learn  well  "Essentials  of  First 
Lesson,"  page  49.  Then  follow  with  "A  Typical 
Lesson"  in  Chapter  V. 

I  shall  ask  the  primary  teachers  to  compare  the 
suggestions  and  methods  in  this  chapter  with  their 
own  methods.  Is  this  really  a  good  way  to  begin 
primary  children?    Is  your  method  better? 


A  HISTORY  GAME. 


Send  one  child  from  the  room — the  rest  of  the  class 
agree  upon  some  historical  character  to  be  repre- 
sented by  the  absent  member.  When  this  is  done, 
the  pupil  returns  and  the  class  asks  him  questions 
concerning  his  career  until  he  guesses  whom  he  is 
representing. 

For  instance,  if  "Washington"  were  the  character 
agreed  upon,  the  class  might  ask,  "Did  you  fight  in 
the  Revolutionary  War?"  "Were  you  the  first  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States?" 

When  the  pupil  guesses  his  name,  the  pupil  asking 
the  last  question  leaves  the  room. 
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News  and  Comment  About  Books 


NOTES  AND  CO.ALMENT. 

Herrick's  "Reclaiming  a  Common- 
wealth, and  Other  Essays"  is  devot- 
ed primarily  to  the  educational  pro- 
gress of  North  Carolina  in  recent 
years,  but  there  are  several  other  es- 
says in  the  book.  It  is  published  by 
John  Joseph  McVey,  Philadelphia. 

•  «    * 

North  Carolina  Poems,  edited  by 
the  Editor  of  North  Carolina  Edu- 
cation, is  expected  to  be  out  this 
month.  It  is  now  going  to  press. 
The  book  will  contain  about  160 
pages,  in  which  nearly  forty  authors 
are  represented  by  about  one  hundred 
poems.  There  are  an  introduction, 
biographical  sketches,  and  notes. 
The  price,  cloth  binding,  is  75  cents; 
in  paper  covers,   40   cents. 

•  *    • 

One  of  the  lectures  on  Am^arican 
literature  delivered  by  Dr.  C.  Al- 
phonso  Smith  at  the  University  of 
Berlin,  has  been  published  by  Ginn 
&  Company,  Boston,  under  the  title 
of  "The  American  Short  Story." 
The  history  and  structural  charac- 
ter of  the  short  story  in  American 
literature  and  some  of  the  reasons 
for  its  popmlarity  are  briefly  given. 
The  book  contains  fifty  pages  and  the 
price  is  50  cents. 

•  *    • 

Philip  Van  Ness  Myers,  whose 
text-books  on  ancient  history  have 
long  been  recognized  among  the 
standard  school  works  in  this  sub- 
ject, has  recently  devoted  himself  to 
the  ethical  aspects  of  history  and 
now  has  in  preparation  and  soon  to 
be  published  by  Ginn  &  Company  a 
volume  entitled  "History  as  Past 
Ethics."  Mr.  Myers  recently  lectur- 
ed among  the  southern  colleges  on 
"The  Ethics  of  Peace  and  the  IDthics 
of  War." 


BOOK  REVIEWS. 

Beginnings  in  English:  For  Pri- 
mary Schools.  By  Frances  Lillian 
Taylor.  Illustrated.  128  pgaes.  Price, 
35  cents.  D.  C.  Heath  &  Company, 
Bosten,  Mass. 

This  book  furnishes  interesting 
material  to  develop  the  child's  pow- 
ers of  oral  e.\pression  in  conversa- 
tion and  story-telling,  and  also  to 
eorrfcct  by  new  and  varied  devices 
some  of  the  most  common  errors  in 
speech.  Second  and  third-year  classes 


will  be  charmed  by  the  variety  and 
interest  of  the  s*,ories  provided  to 
read  and  tell,  to  dramatize,  to  change 
and  make  longer,  topics  for  conver- 
sation, dialogues  for  reading  and  act- 
ing, pictures  for  studying,  poems  to 
read  and  memorize,  and  models  for 
making. 


The  Child's  Day.  By  Woods  Hutch- 
inson, A.M.,  M.D.  Woods  Hutchinson 
Health  Series.  Book  One.  Cloth, 
viii-i-184  pages.  Price,  40  cents  net. 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  Boston. 

In  the  form  of  a  sketch  of  the  ac- 
tivities of  a  child's  day,  from  "wak- 
ing up"  to  getting  back  again  to  the 
"Land  of  Nod,"  Dr.  Hutchinson  has 
written  an  interesting  text-book  of 
physiology  and  hygiene  for  children 
of  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  grades. 
The  chapter  titles  are:  Good  Morn- 
ing, Breakfast,  Going  to  School,  In 
School,  "Absent  To-day?",  Work  and 
Play,  The  Evening  Meal,  A  Pleasant 
Evening,  Good  Night.  The  book  is 
appropriately  illustrated,  and  at  the 
end  has  "Questions  and  Exercises"  on 
each  chapter. 


Poems  and  Stories  by  Bret  Harte. 

Selected  and  edited  for  Schools  and 
Colleges  with  an  introduction  by 
Charles  Swain  Thomas,  A.  M.,  Head 
of  the  English  Department  in  the 
Newton,  (Mass.),  High  School.  Riv- 
erside Literature  Series.  Cloth,  110 
pages.  Price,  2  5  cents.  Houghton 
Mifflin  Company,   Boston. 

This  is  an  attractive  little  volume 
with  which  to  begin  the  study  of  one 
of  the  most  famous  writers  of  his 
day.  Though  writing  largely  of  Cal- 
ifornia and  Western  life  in  its  early 
romantic  days,  Bret  Harte  contri- 
buted copiously  to  American  litera- 
ture. His  works,  consisting  of  nov- 
els, stories,  poems,  essays,  and 
sketches,  number  nineteen  volumes, 
but,  as  the  editor  says  in  his  preface, 
comparatively  few  -students  of  the 
present  generation  have  any  concep- 
tion of  the  amount  or  versatility  of 
his  writings. 


The  People's  School:  A  Study  in 
Vocational  Training.  By  Ruth  Mary 
Weeks.  Cloth,  ix-(-209  pages.  Price, 
GO  cents.  Riverside  Educational 
Monographs.  Houghton  Mifflin  Com- 
pany, Boston,  Mass. 

This  the  latest  a«id  one  of  the 
most  intensely  practical  of  the  River- 
side Educational  Monographs  edited 
by  Professor  Henry  Suzzallo  of 
Teachers'  College.  In  its  fourteen 
chapters  these  are  some  of  the  sub- 
jects discussed:  The  School  for  the 
Plain  Man;  Trade  Education  and  the 
Woman;  In  the  Country;  Trade  Edu- 
cation  and   Organized   Labor;    Trade 


Education  and  Socialism;  Foreign 
Trade  Schools;  American  Experi- 
ments; The  Type  of  Trade  School 
Needed  in  the  United  States;  Choos- 
ing a  Vocation.  There  is  also  a  bib- 
liography and  an  outline.  This  mono- 
graph is  a  valuable  contribution  to 
the  discussion  of  vocational  educa- 
tion. 


Principles  of  Riu'al  Economics.  By 

Thomas  Nixon  Carver,  Ph.D.,  LL.D., 
David  A.  Wells,  Professor  of  Politi- 
cal Economy  in  Harvard  University. 
Cloth  xviii-|-3S6  pages.  Price, 
$1.3  0.  Ginn  &  Company,  Boston, 
Mass. 

Differing  from  the  books  which 
give  attention  to  the  details  of  farm 
life.  Carver's  "Principles  of  Rural 
Economics,"  with  larger  aspect,  dis- 
cusses the  problems  of  agricultural 
economics.  The  "Sketch  of  Modern 
Agriculture,"  occupying  SS  pages, 
and  setting  forth  its  history,  devel- 
opment, and  varied  character,  is  one 
of  absorbing  interest.  Other  chap- 
ters are  devoted  to  "The  Factors  of 
Agricultural         production"  (107 

pages);  "Management"  (65  pages); 
"Distribution  of  Agricultural  In- 
come" (45  pages);  and  "Problems 
of  Rural  Social  Life"  (49  pages). 
The  entire  book  is  statesmanlike  in 
Its  grasp  and  perception,  and  is  well 
adapted  to  achieve  its  purposes,  one 
of  which  is  'to  give  to  the  rapidly 
increasing  number  of  agricultural 
students  a  more  definite  idea  of  their 
place  in  the  economy  of  modern  civi- 
lization." 


Readings     In     Ancient      History: 

Greece  and  the  East.  By  William 
Stearns  Davis,  Profesor  of  Ancient 
History  in  the  University  of  Minne- 
sota.    Allyn  and  Bacon,  New  York. 

High  School  teachers  that  teach 
ancient  history  should  have  this 
book.  In  fact,  it  should  be  in  the 
High  School  library  where  pupils  can 
easily  have  access  to  it.  As  the  book 
indicates,  it  is  composed  of  transla- 
tions of  different  documents  ,  or  se- 
lections from  ancient  classics.  For 
example,  when  the  pupils  are  study- 
ing Persia,  it  would  be  interesting  to 
read  "How  Cyrus  took  Babylon,"  and 
"The  Customs  of  the  Persians."  In 
the  study  of  Greek  history.  Herodo- 
tus "The  Battle  of  Salamis"  and 
"Leonidas  Held  the  Pass  at  Ther- 
moplyae,"  and  Polybius'  "How  Ele- 
phants Fought  in  Hellenistic  Armies" 
would  lend  interest  to  the  subject. 

These  are  merely  a  few  selections 
referred  to  out  of  12  5  that  are  re- 
produced in  this  volume  of  360 
pages.  They  should  not  only  be  help- 
ful in  teaching  ancient  history,  but  a 
true  teacher  could  so  use  them  that 
pupils  would  be  given  a  desire  to 
read  more  of  Plutarch,  the  Odyssey, 
Marcus  Aurelius,  and  other  ancient 
writers.  e.  C.  B. 
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State    School    News 


Supt.  P.  J.  Long's  examination  of 
applicants  for  public  school  teach- 
ers' certificate,  will  be  held  in  Jack- 
son October  10th  and  11th. 

Wintervllle  High  School  has  the 
largest  Senior  Class  in  its  history, 
and  of  the  nine  students  that  finished 
last  year,  seven  are  in  college. 

The  Seaboard  High  School  liter- 
ary societies  have  reorganized  for 
their  fall  work.  The  public  is  in- 
ited  to  attend  their  Friday  after- 
noon debates. 

At  Severn  the  Womans'  Better- 
ment Association  is  buying  a  bell  for 
their  school  building;  at  Woodland 
the  Association  has  bought  a  Web- 
ster's International  Dictionary  and 
new  blackboards. 

Sending  her  order  for  North  Caro- 
lina poems  and  a  renewal  of  her 
subscription.  Miss  Fannie  Kimberly; 
of  Asheville,  is  kind  enough  to  add, 
"I  think  the  September  number  ex- 
ceedingly good."  Miss  Kimberly  is 
a  charter  member  of  our  family  of 
subscribers  and  says  she  has  never 
missed  a  copy  of  the  journal. 

The  delegates  to  Concord  Presby- 
tery visited  Statesville  College,  where 
they  looked  over  the  college  plant, 
enjoyed  a  banquet  and  took  up  the 
matter  of  raising  $10,000  to  pay  off 
the  indebtedness  of  the  College. 
Among  the  speakers  urging  that  this 
be  done  was  Dr.  J.  B.  Shearer,  of 
Davidson,  President  of  the  College 
Board  of  Trustees. 

"The  school  spirit  in  the  county  is 
fine,"  writes  Supt.  G.  T.  Heafner,.  of 
Lincoln,  "and  we  are  looking  for- 
ward to  the  best  school  year  we  have 
had.  During  this  season  we  are 
building  new  school  houses,  painting 
them,  and  furnishing  them  with  pat- 
ent desks."  At  the  Lincoln  Institute 
last  summer  there  were  130  white 
and   16  colored  teachers. 

The  Transylvania  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation meets  October  2  5th  and  2  6th 
and  will  hold  two  day  sessions  and 
a  night  session  Friday  and  a  morn- 
ing session  Saturday.  The  teachers 
are  expected  to  bring  a  light  lunch 
and  enjoy  a  spread  dinner.  The 
committee  in  charge  is  also  work- 
ing up  an  exhibit  of  school-room 
work,  to  which  the  teachers  are  re- 
quested to  bring  speciments  of  work 
from,   their  own   schools. 

The  Chatham  Record  enumerat- 
ing the  various  State  holidays,  says: 
"They  are  the  first  of  January,  the 
19th  of  January,  the  2  2nd  of  Febru- 


ary, the  12th  of  April,  the  10th  of 
May,  the  2  0th  of  May,  the  4th  of 
July,  the  first  Monday  in  September, 
Tuesday  after  the  first  Monday  in 
November  when  a  general  election  is 
held,  the  day  appointed  by  the  gov- 
ernor as  a  Thanksgiving  Day,  and 
the  2  5th  of  December." 

In  a  recent  announcement  prepar- 
atory to  the  opening  of  the  fall  term 
of  the  Middlesex  Schools,  Principal 
J.  E.  Redfern  says:  "We  stand  for 
strict  school  discipline.  Our  rules 
and  regulations  are  prepared  by  the 
principal  and  signed  by  the  Board 
of  Trustees,  and  we  guarantee  every 
boy  and  girl  kind  treatment  and  pro- 
lection  in  this  school  work.  The 
community  as  a  whole  believes  in 
strict  school  government  and  the 
people  co-operate  with  the  principal 
in  the  enforcement  of  his  rules  and 
regulations." 


SCHOOL   WORK   IN    COLUMBUS. 


Some    Extracts    From    Supt.    F.     T. 
.  Wooten's    Fine    Report    for    Year 
Ending  June  30,  1912. 

In  Supt.  F.  T.  Wooten's  annual  re- 
_)ort  just  forwarded  to  the  State  De- 
partment there  is  much  to  encourage 
the  educational  workers  in  Colum- 
bus County. 

The  school  census  of  1911  showed 
that  there  were  at  the  close  of  the 
school  year,  which  ended  June  30, 
1912,  6,206  white  and  3,070  colored 
school  children  in  Columbus  County. 
Of  this  number,  there  were  enrolled 
4,380  children  in  the  white  schools 
and  2,14  3  children  in  the  colored 
schools. 

In  round  numbers,  those  figures 
show  that  71  per  cent  of  the  white 
and  6  7  per  cent  of  the  colored  chil- 
dren were  enrolled  which,  owing  to 
the  large  cotton  crop  of  1911,  is  a 
smaller  enrollment  than  we  had  the 
year  before. 

There  is  a  gratifying  increase  in 
the  number  of  children  studying  high 
school  subjects.  This  includes  all 
pupils  beyond  the  seventh  grade.  Sev- 
eral schools  besides  Whiteville  and 
Chadbourn  do  high  school  work. 

The  number  that  did  high  'school 
work  in  the  several  schools  last  year 
was  282.  This  is  an  increase  of  78 
over  1910.  We  now  have  forty-one 
local  tax  districts,  and  these  forty- 
one  districts  contain  5  6  per  cent  of 
the  children  of  school  age. 

Local  taxation  means  longer  school 
terms,  better  houses,  better  seats  and 
better  teachers.  Does  this  mean  bet- 
ter attendance?  To  answer  this 
question,  we  must  consult  the  reports 
as  they  coni'i  in  from  the  schools. 
Basing  our^information  on  these,  we 
find  the  following  to  be  true: 

In   the  local   tax  schols   that  were 


taug^t  laEc  year  tnere  were  3,294 
children.  In  these  schools  there 
was  an  enrollment  of  2,722,  or  near- 
ly 83  per  cent  of  the  census.  In  the 
non-local  tax  districts  that  were 
taught  during  the  same  year  there 
f.re  2,621  children,  and  of  this  num- 
ber 1,739,  or  a  little  above  66  per 
cent,  were  enrolled. 

Thus  we  see  that  the  enrollment 
in  the  local  tax  schools  which  aver- 
age 6 14  months,  is  17  per  cent  bet- 
ter than  in  the  short  term,  or  four 
months'   schools. 

Here  is  another  fact  worthy  of 
mention.  In  the  non-local  tax,  or 
short  term  school  the  daily  average 
attendance  is  36  per  cent  of  the  cen- 
sus, while  in  the  local  tax  or  long 
term  schools  the  daily  average  at- 
tendance is  50  per  cent  of  the  cen- 
sus. 

To  put  in  other  words,  in  the  non- 
local tax  districts,  with  a  census  of 
2,621,  there  was  a  daily  average  at- 
tendance of  944,  while  in  the  local 
tax  schools,  with  a  census  of  3,294, 
there  was  a  daily  average  attend- 
ance of  1,647.  From  these  figures 
we  learn  that  a  good  school  is  more 
liberally  patronized  than  a  poor  one. 
People  usually  know  a  good  thing 
when  they  see  it. 

Ten  years  ago  13%  per  cent,  or 
656  white  children  between  the  ages 
of  twelve  and  twenty-one,  could  not 
read  and  write.  The  report  for  this 
year  shows  that  this  number  has 
been  reduced  to  227,  or  about  3  2-5 
per  cent. 

During  the  same  year  several  new 
houses  were  erected  at  a  cost  of  $19,- 
133.51. 

We  spent  $1,250  in  furnishing 
schools  with  patent  desks.  We  raised 
through  voluntary  contributions  for 
building  houses,  purchasing  libraries, 
desks,  etc.,  the  sum  of  $1,223.  We 
raised  through  private  donations,  in 
the  shape  of  land,  labor,  lumber,  etc., 
$500.  This  makes  a  total  of  $1,723 
raised  by  private  donations  during 
one  year,  or  nearly  enough  to  pay 
the  County  Superintendent's  salary 
for  two  years. 


Educational  Exhibits  at  the  State 
Fair. 

For  every  educational  worker  who 
visits  them  the  educational  exhibits 
at  our  State  Fair  have  ah  absorbing 
interest.  This  year's  exhibits  will  be 
no  exception  to  this  rule.  The  man- 
agment  of  the  Fair  says  that  State 
Superintendent  Joyner  and  his  co- 
workers have  made  special  efforts  to 
make  the  educational  exhibits  repre- 
sentative of  the  State's  tremendous 
strides  in  public  school  work.  The 
date  of  the  Ifair  this  year  is  October 
14-19,  which  is  a  little  earlier  than 
usual. 

The  free  attractions'  are  numerous 
and  sensational,  and  the  grand-stand 
from  which  they  may  be  comfortably 
observed  has  been  greatly  enlarged 
in  seating  capacity. 
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WAKE    OOtJNTY    CONFERENCE. 


A  Brief  Account  of  a  Meeting  by 
Which  Supt.  Judd  Gets  His  Co- 
workers in  Closer  Touch  With 
Each  Other  and  Himself. 

Every  year  Supt.  Z.  V.  Judd,  of 
Wake  County,  calls  the  school  forces 
together  for  a  county  conference, 
and  sends  a  few  other  people  invi- 
tations to  come.  There  have  been 
five  of  these  conferences.  The  fifth 
was  held  at  Apex  on  the  first  Friday 
in  September.  Something  like  2  00 
or  300  people  were  present.  The  su- 
perintendent could  have  had  two  or 
three  thousand  if  he  had  wanted 
them,  but  a  conference  of  the  real 
live  workers,  the  leaders  from  each 
community,  was  what  he  desired. 
The  County  Board  of  Education,  dis- 
trict committeemen,  live-wire  teach- 
ers, representatives  of  betterment 
associations,  and  superintendents  of 
the  school  farms,  and  other  public- 
spirited  workers  largely  made  up  the 
attendance. 

The  four  features  of  the  day  were 
the  address  of  Mr.  Clarence  Poe,  the 
conference  of  the  school  farm  superin- 
tendents, the  conference  of  beter- 
ment  workers  and  the  conference  of 
committeemen. 

Mr.  Poe,  who  has  recently  made 
a  careful  study  of  the  prosperous 
conditions  of  the  people  of  Denmark, 
made  an  address  full  of  information, 
interest  and  inspiration.  Mr.  Poe 
said  that  the  people  of  Denmark 
were  a  happy  people  of  small  farm- 
ers. They  are  making  their  farms 
richer  and  richer  every  year.  The 
secrets  of  their  success  are  intensive 
cultivation,  intelligent  co-operation 
and  the  people's  high  schools.  The 
symbol  of  the  spirit  of  the  high 
school  is  the  owl  and  the  spade — 
wisdom  and  work.  A  quiet  sugges- 
tion of  the  desirability  of  compulsory 
education  brought  an  outburst  of  ap- 
plause that  seemed  to  have  been 
waiting  for  that  very  thing. 

Some  fifteen  school  farm  reports 
were  made.  The  clearings  from  the 
farms  varied  in  amounts  from  only 
small  sums  to  $185.  This  money  had 
been  used  for  increasing  salaries, 
lengthening  terms,  and  for  building 
and  equipment. 

One  of  the  most  Interesting  fea- 
tures of  the  day  was  the  conference 
of  the  committeemen.  The  subject 
of  discussion  was  "Some  reasons  for 
the  Success  and  Failure  of  Wake 
County  Schools." 

A  summary  of  the  factors  of  suc- 
cess is:  new  buildings,  consolidation, 
local  taxation,  school  farms,  Wo- 
man's Betterment  Association.  There 
seemed  to  be  general  agreement  that 
the  best  results  cannot  be  gotten 
from  one-teacher  schools.  The  chief 
reason  why  the  schools  are  not  meas- 
uring up  to  their  greatest  possibili- 
ties is  that  the  attendance  of  the 
children  is  not  regular. 


Superintendent  Judd  called  upon 
Miss  Royster,  President  of  the  Wake 
Betterment  Association,  to  conduct 
the  round  table  of  betterment  ac- 
tivities. Delegate  after  delegate 
made  report  of  last  year's  volunteer 
work.  The  dollars  that  stand  for 
last  year's  offering  in  Wake  amount 
to  $8,408.24;  the  remainder  of  the 
story  of  community  work  and  efforts 
for  child  welfare  were  expressed  in 
terms  of  local  taxation,  school  farms, 
water  analysis,  mouth  hygiene  and 
dental  examination,  and  co-opera- 
tion with  the  local  school  committee- 
men. In  the  last  seven  years  Wake 
county  people  have  given  their 
schools  $38,589.49  as  a  volunteer  of- 
fering. 

The  following  officers  were  elected 
for   the  ensuing  year: 

President — Miss   Edith  Royster. 

Vice-Presidents  —  Mrs.  W.  A.- 
Smith, Mrs.  B.  A.  Jones,  Mrs.  J.  S. 
Buffaloe,  Mrs.  Irma  Ellis,  Mrs.  L.  L. 
Doub,  Mrs.  A.  C.  Hughes. 

Secretary — Miss    Blanche    Holt. 

Treasurer — Miss  Ada  Womble. 

The  Silver  Attendance  Cup,  award- 
ed annually  since  1908  to  the  school 
making  the  best  attendance,  was 
awarded  to  the  Olive  Chapel  school. 
By  the  terms  of  the  offer,  this  school, 
having  now  won  the  cup  three  times, 
becomes   the   permanent   owner. 


dent  desires  to  take  twenty-five,  and  is 
capable  of  doing  so,  he  or  she  should 
be  encouraged  to  take  them.  Make 
the  work  in  Science  as  practical  and 
as  helpful  as  possible,  and  all  stu- 
dents that  do  not  expect  to  enter  col- 
lege and  desire  to  drop  Latin  should 
be  permitted  to  do  so,  and  take  in  its 
place  the  Science  as  outlined,  togeth- 
er with  Physical  Geography  and  Phy- 
siology." 


tional  Scientific  Apparatus  for  ail  Bubjects.  Laboratory 
Supplies.  Miiliand  Cream  Testers,  Projection  Lanterns, 
Microscopes.     Magnltiers,       Dissecting     Instruments, 

"'-'r*-'-'-"— II  11  Balances,      Rules, 

Protractors,  Color  OllMr/ilina  Wheels  and  Discs, 
Thermometers,  Baro         ■"'■  meters.     Hygromet- 

ers. Tuning  Forks.  Pitch  Pipes.  Magnets.  Batteries, 
Electric  Bells,  all  kinds  of  Wire,  Motors.  Dynamos, 
Telegraph  Instruments.  Wireless  Apparatus,  Chemical 
Glassware,  etc.,  by  sending  for  our  Illustrated  Cat- 
alogue containing  over  1,400  articles  for  school  use, 
Chicago  Apparatus  Company,  Chicago,  III. 


Orations,  Debates,  Essays,  etc. 

written  to  order.  Manuscripts  rev- 
ised and  reconstructed.  Outlines 
furnished.  Particulars  for  stamp. 
P.  A.  Miller's  Literary  Agency, 
211  Reisinger  Avenue,  Dayton,  Oliio. 


Instruction   to   High   Schol   Teachers 
of  Dui'haiu  County. 

Supt.  C.  W.  Massey.  of  Durham 
County,  has  published  in  bulletin 
from  his  course  of  study  for  the  pub- 
lic schools.  He  gives  the  following  di- 
rections to  the  principals  of  the  high 
schools: 

"Only  twenty  or  twenty-two  reci- 
tations a  week  should  be  required 
of    all    pupils.     However,    if    a    stu- 


School 
Supplies 


Raffia.  Reeds.  Weaving,  Book 
Binding  and  Kindergarten  Ma- 
terials, Construction  Paper,  Bur- 
laps. Scrim,  Cross-Stitch  Canvas, 
M'^nks  Cloth,  Teachers'  Aids, 
Entert;ainment  Books  and  School 
Supplies  generally.  Illustrated 
Catalogue  free. 

GARDEN  CITY  EDUCATIONAL  CO. 

1 10  So.  Wabash  Avenne, ' 
Chicigo,     -     .    ■    .    Illinois 


YOU  CAN  MAKE  BIG  MONE  Y  for  your  school 
library  or  other  school  improvements  by  thor- 
oughly canvassing  your  town  or  community  for 

**The  Lite  and  Speeches  o!  Charles  B.  Aycock" 

By  R.  D.  W.  Connor  and  Clarence  Poe. 

Nearly  400  pages,  with  eight  illustrations,  and  an  index.  Cloth-bound 

stamped  in  gold,  $1.50  per  copy:      Handsome  de  luxe  edition, 

full  leather,  stamped  in  gold,  $2.50  per  copy. 

"Should  be  read  by  every  teacher  and  taught  to  every  child." 
— State  Supt.  J.  Y.  Joyner. 

"It  is  the  best  text-book  for  a  North  Carolina  boy  and  girl  I  ever 
read  *  *  *  It  ought  to  be  in  every  public  school  in  the  State." — Hon. 
Francis   D.   Winston. 

"I  very  much  wish  that  every  boy  and  girl  in  the  State  could 
read  the  book  *  *  *  it  would  inspire  them."  — Pres.  Julian  I.  Foust, 
State  Normal   and  Industrial  College. 

Write  for  plan  ^nd  terms  and  send  all  orders  to 

MANAGER   "Life  and  Speeches  of  Ctiartes  B.  Aycock" 

RALEIGH,  IV.   C. 
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Compulsory  Education  in  Effect  in 
Raleigh. 

The  compulsory  attendance  law, 
first  applied  to  the  Raleigh  schools 
this  week,  has  already  put  about  600 
students  in  the  schools  and  it  is  fully 
expected  that  800  will  be  there  before 
the  close  of  the  fall  term. 

That  raises  the  question  of  increas- 
ed school  facilities  and  something 
will  have  to  be  done  soon.  Before 
this  law-  was  put  into  force,  it  was 
pointed  out  that  there  would  soon  be 
need  of  more  rooms.  It  is  believed 
that  it  would  be  substantially  impos- 
sible for  a  school  population  the  size 
of  Raleigh's,  to  receive  comfort  in 
the  present  arrangement  and  there  is 
going  to  be  an  agitation  for  another 
building  or  more  rooms  to  the  pres- 
ent ones. 

It  is  believed  that  Raleigh  will 
vote  bonds  for  schools  any  time.  It 
is  the  one  cause  which  unites  the 
people.  For  that  reason,  permission 
to  hold  a  bond  election  will  be 
sought  soon  and  the  work  of  carrying 
such  an  election  begun  as  early  as 
possible.  It  would  take  $50,000  to 
meet  the  demands  of  the  present  and 
a  good  deal  to  make  ample  provision 
for  the  early  future. — News  and  Ob- 
server. 


Interest  In  Debating. 

Mr.  r*  B.  Bryan,  of  Rich  Square, 
writes  his  local  paper,  the  Roanoke- 
Chowan  Times,  that  there  are  two 
subjects  on  which  they  propose 
place  great  emphasis  during  this 
school  year,  viz:  Study,  and  debate 
on  live  subjects  that  relate  to  good 
citizenship.  He  says:  "Our  liter- 
ary societies  are  growing  to  be  the 
most   popular   and    Important    divis- 


ions of  our  high  school  work  and  we 
hope  that  the  schools  in  Northamp- 
ton county  will  encourage  society 
work  and  debates  especially,  by 
bringing  them  before  the  people  of 
the  county  as  evidences  of  practical 
training  in  our  schools.  Olney, 
Woodland,  Potecasi,  Conway,  Sev- 
ern, Seaboard,  Jackson  and  Rich 
Square  ought  to  arrange  a  number 
of  inter-high  school  debates." 


TEACMtBBSS: 


Sai02   AUDITORIUM   BUILDING,    Ci$tC 


WE  HAVE  CALLS  FOR  TEACHERS 

EVERV  DA.Y  I1>J  XHt  YEA*'  . 

School   officials  ne'-ding  first-class  teachers  are  aulhc  rized  to 
wire  or  phone  us  at  our  expense. 

Sheridan's  Xeaclners'  Agency. 

Cliarlottc,         .        -  -        -        .         Norlli  •   arollna. 


Benson     High     School     has     more 
than   forty-five  boarding  pupils. 


'l^eoLdLLno  Ln'Vu.lrUcSckools."     (Ju^dcSt:    Ikal^ 


THE   STANDARD 

ENGLISH  CLASSICS  SERIES 


/^^ood  paper,  cleir  printing,  substantial  binding,  and  above  all, 
excellent  and  appropriate  editorial  material  characterize  the  Stan- 
dard English  Classics  Series.  Moreover,  the  books  are  low  in 
price.  Pupils  w  11  enjoy  studying  texts  which  are  so  attiactive 
mechanically,  and  teachers  can  safely  recommend  a  series  that  sets 
such  a  high  standard  in  editorial  work  The  Standard  English 
Classics  Series  now  contains  about  seventy  volumes,  and  is  con- 
stantly being  increased.  It  admirably  fulfills  the  demands  of  the 
College-Entrance  Requirements  in  EngUih. 


GINN    AND    COMPANY 


Boston 
Atlanta 


New  York 
Dallas 


Chicago 
Columbus 


London 

San  Francisco 
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Valuable   Reference    Books    at    Your 
Own  Courthouse. 

To   the  Editors: 

Some  years  ago,  the  State  of  North 
Carolina,  for  tlie  use  and  benefit  of 
all  the  people  of  our  State,  sent  to 
the  Superior  Court  Clerk's  office,  of 
each  county  in  North  Carolina,  a  set 
of  Regimental  Histories  by  Chief  Jus- 
tice Clark,  a  set  of  Colonial  and  State 
Records,  and  a  set  of  Moore's  Ros- 
ters of  the  Soldiers  of  the  War  of 
1861-'65. 

As  stated,  these  books  were  depos- 
ited at  the  court-house  for  the  use 
and  benefit  of  the  people  of  North 
Carolina.  It  is  a  fact  that  only  a  few 
of  our  people  knew  of  this  important 
matter.  Just  last  week  a  lady  from 
Vance  County  came  lo  see  me  for  in- 
formation which  I  found  in  the  Co- 
lonial Records;  and  I  informed  her, 
that  the  books  were  in  the  clerk's  of- 
fice in  her  town;  I  haven't  seen  any 
one  so  happy  in  many  days.  She 
says:  "I  can  go  to  the  clerk's  office 
and  get  what  I  want,  and  save  the 
expense  of  coming  to  Raleigh.  Our 
clerk  is  a  clever  man!  I  am  de- 
lighted." 

Ttiere  is  no  way  for  our  people  to 
find  out  about  this  arrangement,  un- 
less the  newspapers  in  eacli  and 
every  county  in  North  Carolina  will 
publish  the  fact,  that  the  books 
named  were  deposited  in  the  Super- 
ior Court  clerk's  office  in  each  coun- 
ty. Some  years  ago  I  called  atten- 
tion to  the  matter  in  two  or  three 
of  the  daily  papers;  I  don't  think  any 
other  papers  mentioned  it.  I  desire 
to  see  if  we  cannot  get  all  the  news- 
papers in  our  State  to  call  attention 
to  the  matter.  I  will  state  that  it  is 
the  most  important  matter  of  news 
that  you  can  bring  to  the  attention  of 
your  readers. 

I  suggest  that  where  there  is  a  li- 
brary in  the  county  (courthouse) 
town,  that  the  County  Commission- 
ers make  arrangements  to  place  the 
books  in  the  library  for  the  conven- 
ience of  the  people. 

I  do  hope  every  newspaper  in 
North  Carolina  will  call  attention  to 
the  foregoing  matter.  The  clerk  of 
each  county  who  has  not  received 
the  appendices  can  get  the  three  vol- 
umes by  making  application,  or  when 
the  fourth  and  last  volume  is  pub- 
lished they  can  get  them  all  at  one 
time.  The  clerks  in  the  new  counties 
are  entitled  to  a  full  set  so  soon  as 
they  are  prepared  to  take  care  of  the 
books. 

MILES  O.   SHERRILL, 

State  Librarian. 

BAY    VIEW    READING    COURSE. 


The 


shor 


In  their  twentieth 
year,  appeal  to  progressive  teacher.s.  Nine 
courses  ready.  Why  not  look  into  them  and 
resolve  to  make  your  reading  count  for  bet- 
ter results?  They  combine  delightful  travel 
and  specialize  in  history,  literature,  art,  and 
contemporary  life  of  lands  studied.  Why 
not  start  a  club?  Send  to  J.  M.  HAM,,  Bns- 
toH,  B'd.,  Detroit,  Mich.,  for   circular. 


232 
VOLS. 

Send  lor 
Complete 
Catalogue 


THE  RIVERSIDE 
LITERATURE  SERIES 

No  other  series  offers  such  a  wide  range  of  standard  literature. 

No  other  series  presents  such  a  large  amount  of  copyrighted  material. 

Prices:  25  cents,  linen,  or  15  cents,  paper,  for  each  of  170  volumes. 


On  saU  hv  Southern  Sl  hoot- Booh  Depository^ 
Atlanta,  Ga.;  Dallas,  Tex. 

HOUGHTON  MIFFLIN  COMPANY 
Boston  New  York  Cliicago 


Dr,  J  Y,  Joyner  says  : 

"I  regard  Hill's  Young  People's  History  of 
North  Carolina  as  the  most  meritorious  and 
teachable  text  book  on  North  Carolina  his- 
tory. I  am  earnestly  desirous  of  seeing  it 
introduced  at  once  in  every  public  school  in 
North  Carolina.  The  law  requires  North 
Carolina  history  to  be  taught  in  every  pub- 
lic school." 

Hill's  Young  People's  History  of   "^  orth  Carolina 
Postpaid  85  Cents. 

ALFRED  WILLIAMS  &  CO., 

PUBLISHERS 
Raleigli,  -  -  IVorth  Carol!  it  a 


East    Carolina   Teachers 
Training  School 


A  State  school  to  train  teachers  for  the  public  schools 
of  North  Carolina.  Every  energy  is  directed  to  this  one 
purpose.  Tuition  free  to  all  who  agree  to  teach.  Fall 
Term  begins  September  24,  1912, 

For  catalogue  and  other  information  address, 

ROBT.  H.  WRIGHT,  President, 

GREENVILLE,  N.  C. 
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Boy  Scouts  Getting  Busy. 

Yes,  these  are  busy  school  days, 
but  the  Boy  Scouts  all  over  the  State 
are  finding  time  to  do  more  than  go 
to  school.  Many  of  them  are  going 
to  post  telephone  poles  and  other 
conspicuous  places  with  placards 
against  spitting  and  against  flies. 
Under  the  direction  of  their  Scout 
ftiastcrs  they  are  going  to  distribute 
thousands  of  leaflets  on  the  cause 
and  prevention  of  consumption,  ty- 
phoid, malaria,  hookworm  diseases, 
etc.,  where  it  will  do  the  most  good. 
They  are  going  to  give  mother^ 
pamphlets  on  Care  and  Feeding  of 
Babies,  and  teachers  and  school  au- 
thorities will  be  given  pamphlets  on 
Medical  Inspection  of  Schools,  and  so 
on. 

Furthermore,  in  many  places  they 
are  going  to  wage  a  war  to  the  last 
ditch  against  flies  and  mosquitoes. 
Householders  may  therefore  be  on 
ths  lookout  for  the  boys  armed  with 
anti-fly  and  other  public  health  liter- 
ature for  free  distribution.  From  all 
indications  the  Scouts  will  inaugurate 
a  campaign  of  public  health  educa- 
tion in  a  lot  of  towns  in  the  State, 
such  as  these  towns  have  never  seen 
before. 

Where  will  the  boys  get  these  plac- 
ards and  literature?  The  State  Board 
of  Health  is  backing  up  the  Scouts. 
When  it  became  known  to  the  Scouts 
and  Scout  Masters  a  few  days  ago, 
that  the  Board  would  furnish  them 
public  health  literature  free  of 
charge,  if  they  would  distribute  it, 
the  mailing  clerk  at  the  office  of  the 
Board  was  deluged  with  requests  for 
thoijsands  of  leaflets  and  placards. 
The  Scouts  and  Scout  Masters  gener- 
ally recognized  that  a  golden  oppor- 
tunity was  offered  to  do  a  great  good 
in  their  community  and  they  accept- 
ed the  offer  post  haste.  If  the  citi- 
zens in  towns  having  Boy  Scouts  do 
not  see  anti-fly  placards  and  "Don't 
Spit"  placards  posted  around,  or  do 
not  receive  some  free  public  health 
literature  in  the  near  future,  it  might 
be  well  to  ask  the  Scout  Masters  why 
they  are  not  onto  their  job. — State 
Board  of  Health. 


Seat  Work  For  Beginners 

The  most  baffling  problem  for  the  primary  teacher  is  how  to 
keep  little  children  profitably  occupied  at  the  r  seats  while  she  is 
busy  with  other  classes.  This  problem  is  largely  solved  for  teach- 
ers of  The  Howell  Primer,  by  sets  of 

Small  Cards  Containing  the  Alphabet, 

only  one  letter  appearing  on  a  card,  but  each  letter  appearing  on 
several  different  cards.  Other  cards  c  ntain  one  word  each, 
taken  from  the  first  reading  lessons  in 

THE  HOWELL  F»RIJVIER 

With  these  cards  children  can  be  pleasantly  and  profitably 
occupied  at  their  seats.  They  are  not  merely  for  amusement;  they 
are  a  direct  aid  to  learning  to  rrad. 

These  cards  are  now  being  prepared,  an  1  they  »  ill  be  sold  by 
stationers  throughout  North  Car  )lina.  If  you  cannot  obtain  them 
of  your  local  dealer,  order  of 

ALFRED  WILLIAMS  &  CO.,  RALEIGH,  IV.  C. 

PJFtlCE  lO  CEIMTS  A  SET 


THE  DESK  YOU  WANT 

Some  of  the  school  authorities  are  regretting  that 
they  did  not  give  us  a  chance  to  save  them  some  money 
on  their  desks.  Ours  are  equal  to  the  best  and  superior 
in  some  respects  Write  now  before  you  make  a  simi- 
lar mistake  in  placing  your  order. 

A  NORTH  CAROLINA  DESK  FOR  NORTH 
CAROLINA  SCHOOLS 

JVIatle  Riglrit  and  Sold   Riglnt 

BLACK  BOARDS,  OPERA  CHAIRS,  TEACHERS  DESKS 
AND  GENERAL  SUPPLIES. 

SOUTHERN  DESK  CO.,  HICKORY,  N.  C. 


It  goes  without  saying  that  every  bjy  and  girl  in  North  Carolina  ought  to  be  familiar  with  the 
beautiful  history  stories  of  the  Old  North  State.  If  the  children  do  not  learn  these  stories  at 
school  the  chances  are  they  will  not  learn  them  at  all.  These  stories  are  nowhere  told  so  beau- 
tiful a^  in 

Professor  Allen's  Carolina  History  Stories 

This  book  is  designed  for  supplementary  reading  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  reader  grades.   If  you  are 
^       not  already  using  it  w  ill  you  not  ask  your  di  aler  to  order  a  supply  for  your  school  for  this  year? 

i  A  sixteen  page  Booklet  containing  one  ol  these  stories  will  be  sent  on  i>pplication. 

i   B.   F.   Johnson   Publishing   Company 


RICHMOND  VA 
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Duslless  Crayon  vs.  Common  Chalk 

Exhaustive  tests  in  the  best  schools  of  the  country  prove — 


DUSTLESS  CRAYON  to  be  more  economical 
than  common  chalk.  The  same  amount  of 
money  invested  in  one  will  last  twice  as  lon^ 
as  the  other. 

DUSTLESS  CRAYON  contains  no  grit,  grease 
or  Plaster  of  Paris  to  injure  the  boards  or  the 
eyes,  nose  and  throat  of  the  pupils.  The  Com- 
mon Chalk  contains  large  per  cent.  Plaster  of 
Paris  and  usually  has  grit  and  other  substances 
that  injure  the  board,  and  is  not  only  a  nuisance 
but  positively  injurious  to  pupils  and  teachers. 

Since  DUSTLESS  CRAYON  is  more  econom- 
ical, more  sanitary  and  is  better  for  the  black- 
boards, there  can  be  no  further  argument 
needed. 


We  have  large  stock  in  Raleigh  and  in  Rich- 
mond warehouses  packed  in  case  lots  of  twen- 
ty-five gross  to  the  case.  We  are  willing  to 
ship  subject  to  approval,  the  same  to  be  re- 
turned after  trying  it  if  not  satisfactory. 

We  have  the  Colored  Dustless  Crayon  in 
gross  boxes  and  in  two  dozen  sticks  to  the 
box,  eight  assorted  colors. 

We  have  full  supply  of  Hyloplate,  Slated 
Cloth,  Liquid  Slating,  Erasers,  etc.,  in 

Raleigh  warehouse. 

We  have  some  Desks  in  Raleigh  and  some  in 
Richmond,  and  could  probably  fill  orders  for 
what  you  may  need  promptly. 


i^TJ  AT>T  J?Q     T     T>  /X  T>J^J?T>     school  furniture 
%^j:lJ±IvjLj£!jLy   J.  j:^J\IviVli/J\.f      and  supplies 


RALEIGH,    N.   C. 


Makers  of  North  Carolina  History 

By  R.  D.  W.  CONNOR. 

Secretary  North  Carolina  Historical  Commission;  President  State  Literary  and  Historical  Association;  Secretary-Treasurer 
North  Carolina  State  Teachers'  Assembly;  Joint  Author  with  Clarence  Poe  "Life  and  Speeches  of  Charles  B.  Aycock. " 

Recommended  by  the  STATE  TEXT-BOOK  COMMISSION  for  fifth  and  sixth  grade  history  and 

lor  supplemental  reading.       Contains  special  history  and  geography  study  questions  at  the 

close  of  eich  chapter.       Beautiful  cloth  binding;  327  pages;  87  illustrations;  price  65c. 


FROM   A    VETERAN    NORTH   CAROLINA    fled,    forceful.      The    book    is    ncatlv 
SCHOOL  SUPERINTENDENT.  tractively    bound,    and    contains   mai 

Ruthcrfordton.   N.    C,    Jan.    13.    1912.       ''^",'   '""^"!^"°"J-    .  . 

My    Dear    Mr.     Connor :— Order    has    been     -     T-''"=   ^'^'"^  °'  history   d 

made  for  your  excellent  book.  "Makers  of 
North  Carolina  History,"  and  the  book  is  in 
the  hands  of  our  sixth  grade.  On  March 
Ist,  I  shall  place  it  also  in  our  fifth  grade. 
The  children  are  delighted  with  "Makers  of 
North  Carolina  History,"  and  to  stimulate 
further  interest,  I  have  offered  a  medal  for 
the  pupil  standing  best  examination  in  either 
grade. 

Fraternally  yours,       W.  T.  K.  BELL.. 


nd    at-  pleased 
excel-  to  see  it 


ith  the  book,  and  I  should  be  glad 
n  the  adopted  list  for  the  State. 
W.    R.    MH.LS,    Superintendent. 


FROM   E.\-GOVERNOR    GLENN. 

Winston-Salem.  N.  C,  Oct.  4.  1911 
onnor's  Makers  of  North  Carolina  H 
'  is  accurately  written,  and  the  style 
asy  and  pleasant  that  any  child  c 
Not 


the  knowledge  of  the  past,  but  in  its  spirit. 
This  is  the  strong  point  of  this  book — that 
from  it  the  youth  of  North  Carolina  will 
catch  the  spirit  of  their  fathers — a  noble 
and  heroic  spirit;  a  spirit  that  has  made  a 
great   and   worthy  Commonwealth." 

W.  C.  JACKSON, 
Professor     of     History, 
State   Normal    College. 
Greensboro,  N.  C. 

1011. 


University  of  Virginia,  Oct.   \,   1911. 
"Its    author    is    a    young    scholar    who    has 
done   his  work  well,   and    the   reading  of  the 
book  will  have  value  for  every  growing  child 
in    the    State." 


"I  ha 


Chapel    Hill,    N.    C.    Oct.    r..    1911. 
;  just  finished  reading  your  Maker 


Lenoir,   N.   C,    Nov 
"Connor's   Makers   of   North   Carolina   His- 
tory was  used  on  trial  in  two  of  our  grades 

to  the  great  satisfaction  of  pupils  and  teach-  of  North  Carolina  History,  and  I  want  to  tell 
ers.     Much  to  my  delight,  my  pupils  want  it  you  how  delighted  I  am  with  it.     It  is  a  de- 

to  take  the  place  of  ' .'     Send  me  50 

but  the  old  as  we'll,  find'food' for  copies   at   your   earliest 
its   contents." 


FROM  THE  STATE  NORMAL  COLLEGE. 

(Makers  of  North  Carolina  History.) 

"There    is    not    a    dull    page    in    the    book. 

The   style   is   delightful,    simple,    easy,    dlgni- 


lightful  little  book,  and  I  enjoyed  it  from 
cover  to  cover.  I  congratulate  you  most 
heartily  on  at  last  giving  the  children  of  the 

State    the    book    that    has    been    needed    so 

Louisburg,  N.  C,  March  24,  1912.  long."— J.  G.  de  Roulhac  Hamilton,  Alumni 
re  using  Connor's  Makers  of  North  Professor  of  History,  University  of  North 
History  in  our  sixth  grade.     We  are  Carolina. 


Will  Sliip  to  Dealer  or  Direct. 

THE  THOMPSON  PUBLISHING   COMPANY 

RALEIGH,  N.  C. 


la^iolin^ 


NORTH  CAROLirsJA 

EDUCAlipN 

A  IVIonttily  Journal  of  Education,  Rural 
F»pogpcss,  and  Civic  Betterment 


vol.  VII.     No.  3.  RALEIGH,  N.  C,  NOVEMBER,  1912.  Price :    SI  a  Year. 


Indian  Summer 

There  is  nothing  Uke  it,  this  Indian  summer.  It  is  all  other  good 
times  crowded  into  one.  It  is  not  exactly  May,  for  May  was  all 
going  ahead,  a  restless  month,  of  growth,  and  then  more  growth. 
Nor  is  it  quite  June,  when  the  berries  and  roses  set  the  tune.  Nor  is  it 
July  and  August,  when  the  quiet  fields  smiled  with  golden  wheat,  and 
the  corn  grew  all  night  for  fear  it  would  not  be  ripe  in  time.  The 
hard  work  is  over  with.  There  is  the  smile  of  May,  and  the  warmth 
of  June,  and  the  sweet  peace  of  August.  Nature  moves  quietly  about 
with  a  notebook,  to  sum  it  all  up.  Wild  grapes  hang  from  the  elms, 
and  the  huskers  have  stained  their  mouths,  while  they  toss  the  ears 
into  golden  piles.— New  York  Independent,  editorial,  October  17,1912. 
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Old  Dominion  Patent  Heating  and 
Ventilating  System 

Minimum  Cost  —  Maximum  Results 
"THE  SPIRIT  OF  PROGRESS" 

is  exemplified  in  the  Nation  Wide  Movement  for  better 
and  more  sanitary  heating  and  ventilating  of  our  schools, 
particularly  in  rural  districts.  The  OLD  DOMINION 
PATENT  HEATING  AND  VENTILATING  SYSTEM  IS 
DAILY  GROWING  IN  DEMAND  in  every  State  in  the 
Union.     Why? 

It  does  not  re-heat  and  circulate  the  foul  air  in  the  room. 

It  warms  the  room  with  pure  fresh  air  and  combines  a 
duct  or  pipe  to  exhaust  the  vitiated  or  foul  air.  No  other 
system  does  this. 

It  does  not  require  a  separate  independent  foul  air  flue 
of  brick  or  metal  as  all  other  systems  do. 

It  is  simple,  easy  to  set  up  and  easy  to  regulate.  All 
other  systems  a'-e  complicated. 

It  does  not  clog  with  soot  and  rot  out,  requiring  expen- 
sive experts  to  repair;  other  systems  do. 

It  draws  the  foul  or  vitiated  air  from  the  floor  of  room 
by  a  syphon  suction  combined  with  the  heater;  no  other 
system  can  do  or  does  do  this. 

It  is  the  cheapest  of  all  heating  and  ventilating  systems, 
because  it  combines  healer,  ventilating  drum,  ventilating 
mat,  stove  pipe  and  foul  air  pipe  or  duct.  Pipe  furnished 
free  5  feet  from  center  of  heater;  additional  lengths  of 
large  pipe,  50  cents  per  foot.  All  other  systems  require 
expensive  independent  foul  air  flues  or  ducts,  either 
metal,  brick  or  stone. 

Send  for  descriptive  catalog 

Every  Article  Needed  for  Schools  and  Col'egcs 

VIRGINIA  SCHOOL  SUPPLY  CO., 

Box  No.  1177  18  South  9th  St. 

RICHMOND,  VA. 


eJust  What  Your  Sctiool  Needs! 


OLD  DOMINION  DESKS 

Can  be  shipped  from  Richmond  on 
receipt  of  order,  in  any  quantity, 
double  or  sinsle. 


THE   BEST  of  AL 
BLACKBOARDS. 

Can  be  shipped  in  any  quantity,  black  or  green, 
from  Richmond,  Virginia.  Can  be  sawed  to  fit 
any  space  and  can  be  placed  on  any  kind  of  a  wall. 

Maps,  Globes,  Charts,  Dri  king  Fonntains,  Teachers' 
Deil-s  and  Chairs   Bockcases,  Etc.,  Etc. 

Write  for  catalogue  of  every  article  needed  for  Schools 
and  Colleges. 


IVIRGINIA  SCHOOL  SUPPLY  COMPANY 


Box  1177 


RICHMOND,  VA. 


18  South  9th  Street 
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NORTH  CAROLINA  POEMS 

A  New  Book  of  Studies  in  North  Carolina  Poetry  for  Use  in  Schools   or  Private  Reading. 

EDITED,  WITH  AN  INTRODUCTION,  NOTES,  A^  D  BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHES,  BY  E.  C.  BROOKS. 
CHAIR  OF  EDUCATION,  TRINITY  COLLEGE,  DURHAM,  N.  C. 


A  year  ago  NORTH  CAROLINA  EDUCATION  began  the  re-publication  of  some  North  Carolina 
poems  that  were  deemed  worthy  of  preservation.  With  each  poem  appeared  a  short  sketch  of  its  author. 
By  the  many  letters  received  in  approval  of  this  work,  we  have  been  greatly  encouraged  to  collect  these  and 
additional  North  Carolina  poems  in  a  volume  for  the  use  of  schools  and  for  the  reading  public  interested  in 
the  poetic  literature  of  the  State.    As  a  result  we  now  announce  the  book,  with  the  following 

List  of  Authors  and  their  Poems: 


BONER,    JOHN   HENRY. 

The  Light'ood  Fire. 

Hunting    Muscadines. 

The   Wanderer  Back   Home. 

The    Wolf. 

The    Moon-Loved    Land. 

Poe's   Cottage   at   Fordham. 
BRIMLET,    H.    H. 


The  Ma 


oth. 


Springtime  In   the   Woodlands. 

The  Royal  Terns  of  Royal  Shoal. 
CADE,    BATLUS. 

Waiting. 

A   Jolly   Old   Man. 
CLARKE,    MART   BATABD. 

Lines    to    the    Old    State. 

Racing   Water. 
CLINGMAN,    NIXON,    P. 

In  Memoriam. 
DICKSON,    SALLIB   O'H. 

A  Greeting  to  Grandfather  Mountain. 

Do   We   Forget? 

A    Prayer. 
DURHAM,   PLATO. 

The  Bells  of  Trinity. 

The  Dream  of  Lee  and  Lincoln. 

North  Carolina  to  Charles  Brantley  Ay- 
cock. 

The   Garden  of  Death. 
ELLENWOOD,   H.   S. 

Marriage    of   the    Sun    and    Moon. 
FULLER,     EDWIN     W. 

Under    the    Pines. 

Lines   to    the    Ladles*    Memorial    Associa- 
tion of  Wilmington. 

The    Sunflower. 
GASTON,    ALEXANDER. 

The    Volunteers. 


GILLESPIE,   JOSEPH   H. 

Chancellorsville. 

The   "Valley  and  Shadow.' 

Stanzas. 

Eventide. 
GEE,    PATTIB    WILLIAMS. 


Carolil 


GREAVES,   CHARLES  L. 
To  a  Snow  Bird. 
Minstrels  of  the   Pasquotank. 
The  Shout  of  a  King. 

HARRELL,    W.    B. 

Ho!   For  Carolina. 
HARRINGTON,    THOS.    W. 

Carolina,    Our   Pride. 

The    Gander. 

To   a   Mocking  Bird. 

To  a  Wood  Lark. 

HAYWOOD,    M.    De    LANCY. 
The   Flint-Lock   Rifle. 
Blackbeard  the  Corsair. 
Zebulon  Baird  Vance. 

HILL,   THEOPHILUS  HUNTER. 
The   Sunbeam. 
Song  of  the   Butterfly. 
The   Star  Above   the   Manger. 

HOLDEN,  JOSEPH  W. 

Hatteras. 
LEHMAN,   EMMA  A. 

Queen  Flora's  Opening  Day.    . 

The  Snow. 

LINDESAY,   M.   BATTERHAM. 
Song. 

Johnny's  Story. 
What  is  Worth   While? 
Peace. 

LYLE,    S.    H.,    JR. 

A   Song   of  the   Road. 

Life's  Victors. 

Morn    and    Eve. 

The  Song  of  the  Buccaneer. 

Where   Fairies  Play, 

A    Song    of    Autumn. 

MCNEILL,    JOHN    CHARLES. 

Away    Down    Home. 

The   Open   Fire. 

At    Sea. 

October. 

Sunburnt  Boys. 

IM.  W.  Ranson. 
MOREHEAD,    ABRAHAM    FOREST. 

The    Hills   of   Dan. 

The    Genius    of    Dan. 


ROCKWELL,    JAMES    CHESTER. 

Night. 

He   Came   and   Went. 

She    Is    My    Queen. 

The    Poet's    Story. 
SHEPARD,    JAMES    BIDDLB. 

The   Pilot,    From    "Carolina." 

Roanoke,    From    "Carolina." 
SLBDD,    BENJAMIN. 

The   Children. 

The  Mystery  of  the   Woods. 

United. 

The   Vision  of  the  Milk-White  Doe. 

The  Wraith  of  Roanoke. 
SPBNCE,    H,    E. 

A    Christmas    Prayer. 

Paper-Polks. 

Beauty   or   Power. 
SPENCER,    CORNELIA    PHILLIPS. 

The    University    Centennial. 

Indian  Names. 

STOCKARD,  HENRY  JEROME. 

The  Last  Charge  at  Appomotta.^, 

The    Eagle. 

A   Christmas  Memory. 

In  the  Lighthouse  at  Point  Lookout. 

Washington. 

Sir    Walter   Raleigh. 
STRANGE,    ROBERT. 

The   Music  of  the   Heart. 

Earth's    Lullaby    to    Her   Children. 

TIERNAN,  FRANCES  CHRISTINE  FISHER 
(Christian    Reid.) 

Regret. 

Alabama. 
UNKNOWN. 

Swannanoa. 
V.4NCB,    ROBERT    BRANK. 

Dr.     Mitchell's    Grave. 

The   Mountain  Cross. 
WHITING,    GEORGE    MORDBCAL 

Warrior,  Sleep! 
WHITING,    SEYMOUR   W. 

Alamance. 

Song    of    Spring. 
WHITAKER,   SUSAN   M. 


PLAN  OF  THE  WORK. 

The  poems  liave  been  arranged  alphabetically  by 
authors,  and  a  short  sketch  of  the  author  precedes 
his  poems.  We  have  endeavored  to  give  enough 
notes  with  the  poems  to  make  them  clear  even  to 
school  children  of  about  the  fifth  and  sixth  grades. 
Those  who  are  at  all  familiar  with  these  selections 
will  see  at  once  that  many  of  the  selections  are 
patriotic  and  have  much  historical  significance. 
While  others  are  descriptive  of  our  mountains, 
rivers,  and  leading  natural  resources,  still  they 
have  much  interest  for  all  students  of  geography. 


MAKE    VOUR   ORDER   NOW. 

"North  Carolina  Poems"  is  now  ready  in 
two  diiferent  bindings:  One  in  heavy  paper 
covers  to  cost  40  cents  a  copy  or  in  sets  of  ten,  35 
cents  a  copy,  postpaid.  The  other  in  cloth  binding 
for  home  or  school  library,  at  75  cents  a  copy, 
postpaid. 

Every  city  school  should  have  at  least  one  or 
two  dozen  copies  in  the  library  for  use  in  the 
grades  and  every  rural  school  should  have  one  or 
more  copies  in  the  rural  library,  and  every  lover 
of  the  State's  literature  should  have  for  his  own 
library  a  copy  in  the  better  binding. 


Send  your  orders  to 


North  Carolina  Edlication,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
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A  Page  of  Briefs,  Comment,  and  Suggestions 


Improvement  of  the  rural  school  will  be  one  of  the 
prominent  features  of  the  work  undertaken  by  the 
National  Education  Association  next  year,  according 
to  opinions  expressed  by  President  E.  T.  Fairehild 
of  Topeka,  Kansas,  and  other  officers  of  the  organiza- 
tion. Salt  Lake  City  was  chosen  for  the  meeting 
place  in  July,  1913,  and  a  tentative  program  for  the 
national  session  adopted. 


A  course  of  study  mapped  out  for  an  eight  months' 
school  is  a  difficult  thing  to  compress  into  a  four 
months'  term.  Supt.  J.  B.  Robertson,  of  Alamance, 
has  worked  out  and  tabulated  a  fine  scheme  of  study 
that  is  adaptable  to  a  four,  five,  or  six  months' 
school.  It  is  rather  difficult  for  reproduction  in  our 
pages,  but  if  you  will  write  to  Superintendent  Eob- 
erston  (Graham,  N.  C),  enclosing  a  stamp,  we  feel 
sure  he  will  be  glad  to  send  you  a  copy  of  the  sched- 
ule. 


EDUCATIONAL  EXHIBIT  AT  THE  STATE  FAIR. 

Considering  the  fact  that  the  educational  exhibit 
at  the  State  Fair  this  year  was  the  first  attempt  of 
its  kind,  there  is  much  cause  for  encouragement.  The 
exhibits  were  surprisingly  good.  One  thing  is  cer- 
tain— a  building  will  be  needed  next  year  dedicated 
solely  to  the  arts  and  crafts.  Already  there  is  talk 
of  such  a  building,  and  there  is  but  little  doubt  that 
it  could  be  filled. 

A  list  of  the  city  schools  sending  exhibits  is  as 
follows:  Raleigh,  Statesville,  Washington,  Newton, 
High  Point,  Edeuton,  Hertford,  Monroe,  Wilkesboro 
and  Smithfield.  In  the  main,  these  schools  sent  gen- 
eral exhibits.  Monroe,  however,  sent  only  photo- 
graphs of  the  buildings  and  grounds.  The  pictures 
were  neatly  framed.  Hertford  sent  a  map  of  North 
Carolina  in  a  gilt  frame.  The  Roaring  River  School 
sent  an  exhibit  of  school  work,  and  two  cakes  baked 
by  little  girls.  Johnston  County  was  represented  by 
a  collection  of  maps  of  North  Carolina  and  the  Unit- 
ed States.  The  Boiling  Springs  High  School,  near 
Shelby,  sfent  a  magnificent  collection  of  paintings 
and  drawings.  The  art  department  of  this  school  is 
under  the  direction  of  Miss  Bessie  Rogers,  a  daugh- 
ter of  Mrs.  Wiley  Rogers  of  this  city.  A  very  unique 
and  creditable  exhibit  was  sent  by  the  Lees-McRae 
Institute,  of  Elk  Park,  which  consisted  of  basketry, 
plain  and  fancy  sewing,  and  other  industrial  work. 
There  were  exhibits  also  from  the  Grifton  School, 
the  Reynoldson  High  School,  and  Weddington  Acad- 
emy. A  more  complete  account  will  be  given  of  the 
educational  exhibit  at  the  State  Pair  next  number 
with  a  list  of  the  schools  and  pupils  winning  prizes. 
A  descrijition  will  also  be  given  of  the  exhibit  of  the 
State  Department  of  Education. 


SEE  THAT  YOUR  TEACHER  COMES. 

Every  school  board  in  the  State  ought  to  see  to  it 
that  as  many  of  its  teachers  as  possible  attend  the 
great  feast  at  Greensboro  November  27-30.  Last 
year  more  than  1,200  teachers  attended  the  Teach- 
ers' Assembly,  and  this  year  the  number  ought  to  be 
doubled  or  trebled  rather  than  diminished.  Many 
of  the  boards  of  trustees  allowed  tjieir  teachers  to 
atend  last  year  without  charging  them  with  loss  of 
time  from  school.  Not  only  will  your  teacher  be 
helped  by  the  new  ideas  and  fresh  enthusiasm  to  be 
caught  at  this  great  meeting,  but  through  the  teacher 
your  school  will  be  helped.  President  Brooks  and 
Secretary  Connor  are  right  in  urging  the  boards  by 
circular  letter  to  inform  their  teachers  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment  whether  this  permission  will  be 
granted,  so  that  the  teacher  may  make  plans  accord- 
ingly. 

And  just  as  we  are  about  to  go  to  press,  we  learn 
that  State  Superintendent  Joyner  earnestly  recom- 
mends this  action  upon  the  part  of  county  and  city 
school  boards,  and  has  sent  them  the  following  let- 
ter: 

' '  To  the  County  and  City  School  Boards : 

"Believing  that  the  inspiration,  information, 
encouragement  and  pleasure  that  teachers  will 
receive  from  association  with  hundreds  of  their 
fellow-teachers,  and  with  some  of  the  masters 
of  their  profession,  and  from  the  discussions  and 
exchanges  of  views  and  experienc.es  at  the  com- 
ing session  of  the  North  Carolina  Teachers'  As- 
sembly, at  Greensboro,  November  27-30,  will 
more  than  compensate  in  benefits  to  teachers 
and  their  pupils  for  the  loss  of  one  day  from 
school,  especially  immediately  following  a  holi- 
day, I  heartily  and  earnestly  endorse  the  re- 
quest of  the  offiicals  of  the  Assembly  that  the 
school  authorities  grant  to  teachers  who  desire 
to  attend  the  next  session  of  the  Teachers'  As- 
sembly leave  of  absence  from  school  for  Friday, 
November  29,  without  loss  of  salary,  and  recom- 
mend that  school  boards  grant  this  permission." 


A  RECIPE  FOR  EDUCATION. 

To  infinite  patience  add  a  little  wisdom,  carefully 
strained  through  profitable  experience.  Pour  in  a 
brimming  measure  of  the  milk  of  human  kindness, 
and  season  well  with  the  salt  of  common  sense.  Boil 
gently  over  a  friendly  fire  made  of  fine  enthusiasms, 
stirring  constantly  with  just  discipline.  When  it 
has  boiled  long  enough  to  be  thoroughly  blended, 
transfuse  it  by  wise  teaching  to  the  eager  mind  of  a 
restless  boy  and  set  away  to  cool.  To-morrow  he 
will  greet  you  an  educated  man. — Edwin  Osgood 
Grover,  in  Ohio  Educational  Monthly. 

Something  to  learn  and  something  to  forget; 
Hold  fast  the  good  and  seek  the  better  yet; 
Press  on  and  prove  the  pilgrim's  hope  of  youth, 
That  creeds  are  milestones  on  the  road  to  truth. 

— Henry  Van  Dyke. 
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THE  TEACHERS'  ASSEMBLY  TO   MEET  IN  GREENSBORO,  NOV.  27-30 


We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  present  in  this  issue  of 
North  Carolina  Education  the  program  for  the 
twenty-ninth  annual  session  of  the  North  Carolina 
Teachers'  Assembly,  which  is  to  be  held  in  Greens- 
boro, November  27-30,  1912.  We  feel  sure  that  after 
examining  this  program,  the  teachers  of  the  State 
will  agree  with  us  in  pronouncing  it  one  of  the  most 
interesting  and  valuable  programs  that  the  Assembly 
has  presented  in  its  entire  history.  In  its  appeal  to 
every  class  class  of  teachers,  in  the  wide  range  of  its 
discussions,  in  the  practicability  and  timeliness  of  its 
topics,  and  in  its  personnel  we  do  not  hesitate  to  pro- 
nounce it  the  equal  of  any  program  which  has  ever 
been  presented  to  a  body  of  teachers  in  North  Caro- 
lina. 

Place  of  Meeting. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  much  to  the  teachers 
of  the  State  in  regard  to  the  city  of  Greensboro, 
which  is  to  be  the  host  of  the  Assembly  at  this  ses- 
sion. Greensboro  has  long  been  noted  among  the 
cities  of  the  State  for  its  active  interest  in  all  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  education.  •  It  was  one  of  the  first 
cities  in  the  State  to  establish  a  system  of  public 
graded  schools.  It  is  the  home  of  the  State  Normal 
and  Industrial  College,  of  Greensboro  Female  Col- 
lege, and  other  well-known  educational  institutions. 
Guilford  County  which  joins  with  Greensboro  in  en- 
tertaining the  Assembly  is  the  home  of  more  schools 
than  any  other  county  in  the  State.  Besides  those 
in  the  city  of  Greensboro,  there  are  Guilford  College, 
Oak  Ridge  Institute,  Whitsett  Institute,  and  a  num- 
ber of  other  well-known  high  schools  and  academies. 
One  of  the  most  important  events  in  the  history  of 
the  Assembly  was  the  meeting  held  in  Greensboro 
in  1905.  It  was  the  first  time  the  Assembly  ever 
met  at  a  place  other  than  a  summer  resort,  and  the 
session  is  remembered  by  those  who  attended  it  as 
probably  the  most  interesting  session  up  to  that 
time,  in  the  history  of  the  Assembly.  The  success  of 
this  meeting  was  due  largely  to  the  interest  display- 
ed by  the  citizens  of  Greensboro.  It  is  evident, 
therefore,  that  in  returning  to  Greensboro  for  its 
twenty-ninth  session  the  Assembly  will  be  in  the 
midst  of  its  friends.  The  Assembly  meets  there  by 
invitation  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  which  will 
lend  itself  to  every  effort  to  make  the  coming  session 
a  great  success. 

Railroad  Rates. 

The  usual  railroad  rates  will  be  offered  by  the 
railway  companies  of  the  State,  and  tickets  will  be 
put  on  sale  November  23,  with  final  limit  of  mid- 
night, December  5.  Greensboro  is  pre-eminently  the 
railroad  center  of  the  State,  and  the  schedules  are  so 
arranged  that  fully  seventy-five  per  cent  of  the 
teachers  of  the  State  can  leave  their  homes  on  Wed- 
nesday, after  school  hours,  and  reach  Greensboro  in 
time  for  the  Wednesday  night  session,  and  returning 
can  leave  Greensboro  on  Saturday,  after  the  final 
session,  and  reach  their  homes  before  Sunday  morn- 
ing. At  the  worst,  therefore,  the  great  majority  of 
teachers  will  be  required  to  miss  only  one  day  from 
school  inasmuch  as  Thanksgiving  is  a  holiday  in  all 
schools,  and  as  many  of  the  School  Boards  of  the 
State  will  grant  a  leave  of  absence  for  Friday^  No- 
vember 29,  to  the  teachers  who  wish  to  attend  the 
Assembly,  a  great  majority  of  them  will  not  be  re- 
quired to  miss  any  day  from  school. 


Local  Arrangements. 

A  local  committee  at  Greensboro  has  been  selected 
to  take  charge  of  all  local  arrangements.  This  com- 
mittee will  establish  a  bureau  of  information  at  the 
depot  and  will  assist  the  teachers  in  finding  comfort- 
able and  convenient  boarding-houses.  The  hotels 
will  make  special  efforts  to  care  for  the  members  of 
the  Assembly.  They  are  all  centrally  located,  with- 
in three  blocks  of  the  depot.  A  list  of  boarding- 
houses  and  hotels  with  their  rates  will  be  printed  in 
the  program,  which  will  be  mailed  generally  to  the 
teachers  of  the  State.  It  is  understood  also,  that 
the  Woman's  Club  of  Greensboro  will  have  a  Hospi- 
tality Committee  which  will  fit  up  rooms  for  the  com- 
fort and  convenience  of  the  teachers,  and  will  exert 
every  effort  to  make  their  stay  in  Greensboro  enjoy- 
able. 

New  Features. 

The  program  this  year  presents  several  new  and 
interesting  features  which  have  not  appeared  on  the 
previous  programs.  In  the  first  place,"  the  Associa- 
tion of  Academies  and  Colleges  has  been  revived  and 
will  hold  an  interesting  session  in  connection  with 
the  the  Teachers'  Assembly.  This  organization  un- 
fortunately was  permitted  to  die  down  for  a  year  or 
two,  but  so  much  interest  has  been  manifested  in  its 
revival  that  there  is  every  indication  that  it  has 
taken  a  new  lease  on  life  and  promises  to  be  more 
active  and  influential  than  ever  before  in  its  history. 

At  the  session  in  Raleigh  last  year  two  organiza- 
tions were  born:  the  Grammar  Grade  Teachers'  As- 
sociation and  the  State  Association  of  Kindergarten 
Teachers.  Officers  were  elected  who  have  prepared 
interesting  programs  for  the  Greensboro  meeting. 
Both  start  their  careers  enthusiastically  supported 
by  the  teachers  of  the  State  who  are  eligible  to  mem- 
bership in  them.  For  the  first  time  in  its  history, 
therefore,  the  program  of  the  Teachers'  Assembly 
appeals  to  every  class  of  teachers,  from  the  kinder- 
garten through  the  primary  teachers,  the  grammar 
grade  teachers,  high  school  teachers,  superinten- 
dents of  schools,  to  the  college  and  university  pro- 
fessors. 

Another  new  and  extremely  important  feature  of 
the  coming  session  will  be  the  organization  of  an  ac- 
tive association  of  the  music  teachers  of  the  State. 
A  call  to  the  music  teachers  has  been  issued  by 
Messrs.  H.  A.  Shirley  of  the  Salem  Female  College, 
F.  W.  Kraft  of  Greensboro  Female  College,  Gilmore 
W.  Bryant  of  the  Southern  Conservatory  of  Music, 
R.  L.  Kesler  of  the  Charlotte  City  Schools,  and  Wade 
R.  Brown  of  the  State  Normal  and  Industrial  Col- 
lege, calling  upon  them  to  meet  in  Greensboro  in 
connection  with  the  Teachers'  Assembly  and  to  or- 
ganize a  State  Association.  This  call  has  been  en- 
thusiastically responded  to  and  an  interesting  pro- 
gram has  been  prepared. 

The  Program. 

We  come  now  to  the  most  important  feature  of  the 
Assembly,  namely,  the  program.  The  program  em- 
braces the  programs  of  the  following  organizations : 
The  North  Carolina  Teachers'  Assembly,  State  Asso- 
ciation of  Kindergarten  Teachers,  State  Association 
of  Primary  Teachers,  State  Association  of  Grammar 
Grade  Teachers,  State  Association  of  County  Super- 
intendents, State  Association  of  City  Superinten- 
dents and  Principals,  State  Association  of  Academies 
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and  Colleges,  and  the  State  Association  of  Music 
Teachers. 

It  embraces  fifty-three  important  papers  and  ad- 
dresses in  addition  to  the  general  discussions.  These 
papers  and  addresses  will  be  given  by  men  and  wo- 
men whose  names  are  household  words  to  the  teach- 
ers of  North  Carolina. 

The  Assembly  is  fortunate  in  having  been  able  to 
secure  the  services  of  some  of  the  most  prominent 
lecturers  on  educational  topics  in  the  United  States. 
The  opening  address  Avill  be  made  by  Hon.  B.  T. 
Fairehild,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion of  Kansas,  and  President  of  the  National  Edu- 
cational Association  for  1912-1913.  Mr.  Fairehild 
has  many  warm  friends  among  the  teachers  of  North 
Carolina  who  are  delighted  at  the  good  fortune  of 
the  Assembly  in  securing  his  services  for  this  ses- 
sion. He  will  not  only  deliver  the  opening  address 
before  the  general  session  of  the  Assembly,  but  will 
meet  with  the  County  Superintendents  and  take  a 
leading  part  in  their  discussions. 

The  closing  address  on  Friday  evening  will  be  de- 
livered by  Dr.  George  D.  Strayer,  Professor  of  Teach- 
ers'  College,  Columbia  University.  Those  who  have 
been  fortunate  enough  to  read  Dr.  Strayer 's  books  on 
educational  topics  will  be  delighted  to  have  an  op- 
portunity of  hearing  him  in  person,  while  hundreds 
of  North  Carolina  teachers  who  have  attended  the 
Summer  School  at  Columbia  University  will  give 
him  a  hearty  welcome  when  he  comes  to  their  na- 
tive State.  Dr.  Strayer  will  speak  before  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Grammar  Grade  Teachers  Thursday  morn- 
ing and  Thursday  afternoon,  and  also  before  the  As- 
sociation of  City  Superintendents  on  Friday  morning 
and  afternoon. 

Perhaps  the  livest  topic  to-day  in  the  kindergarten 
world  is  the  Montessori  Method",  and  no  person  in 
the  United  States  is  so  well  qualified  to  present  this 
subject  to  the  teachers  of  North  Carolina  as  Miss 
Annie  S.  George,  of  New  York  City.  Miss  George 
studied  this  method  under  Madame  Montessori  of 
Rome,  and  is  the  authorized  translator  of  her  book, 
"The  Montessori  Method,"  which  is  revolutionizing 
the  kindergarten  instruction  throughout  the  world. 
Returning  to  this  country  Miss  George  has  lectured 
on  this  topic  at  Columbia  University,  Pratt  Insti- 
tute and  other  well-known  educational  institutions 
throughout  the  country.  She  is  the  present  Presi- 
dent of  the  Montessori  American  Committee,  and  in 
securing  her  services  for  their  session  the  State  Kin- 
dergarten Teachers'  Association  has  made  a  ten 
strike.  We  hope  that  Miss  George's  lectures  on  this 
subject  will  be  heard  by  many  others  than  the  kin- 
dergarten teachers. 

Three  years  ago  the  State  Primary  Teachers'  As- 
sociation at  its  session  in  Raleigh,  listened  to  a  se- 
ries of  delightful  and  interesting  lectures  by  Dr. 
Naomi  Norsworthy,  of  Teacher's  College,  Columbia 
University,  and  ever  since  then  when  a  primary 
teacher  of  North  Carolina  has  been  asked  whom  she 
wanted  at  her  next  session,  her  reply  has  been:  "Dr. 
Norsworthy,  if  you  can  get  her."  Dr.  Norsworthy  is 
coming  again,  and  seems  just  as  glad  to  be  coming 
back  to  North  Carolina  as  North  Carolina  is  to  have 
her  come  back.  No  primary  teacher  in  the  State 
who  is  on  to  her  job,  can  afford  to  miss  hearing  Dr. 
Norsworthy  in  Greensboro. 

The  youngest  member  of  the  Teachers'  Assembly 
family  is  the  State  Association  of  Music  Teachers. 
This  young  member,  like  the  Kindergarten  Associa- 


tion, starts  off  with  a  program  that  rivals  in  inter- 
est that  of  any  other  of  its  associates.  There  has 
been  a  growing  interest  for  a  number  of  years  in  the 
teaching  of  music  in  our  public  schools,  and  the 
Music  Teachers '  Association  is  fortunate  this  year  in 
having  with  it  a  man  who  is  master  of  his  profession 
in  its  relation  to  public  school  work,  Mr.  Ralph  L. 
Baldwin,  Supervisor  of  Music  in  the  Public  Schools 
of  Hartford,  Conn.  Mr.  Baldwin  is  not  merely  a 
fine  teacher  of  music,  but  he  is  an  extremely  inter- 
esting lecturer  on  the  subject,  and  will  undoubtedly 
bring  to  the  Assembly  a  message  which  will  prove 
to  be  a  great  and  important  contribution  to  the  evo- 
lution of  our  public  school  course  of  study.  The 
program  in  full  will  be  found  on  the  following  pages . 


THE  GOLDSBORO  HIGH  SCHOOL  COURSES. 

Superintendent  E.  D.  Pusey  of  the  Goldsboro 
schools  has  arranged  his  high  school  courses  into 
three  groups  as  follows: 

Group  A, 

First  Year. — English,  Algebra,  Latin,  and  Geogra- 
phy (Phj'sieal  and  Commercial). 

Second  Year. — English,  Plain  Geometry,  Latin, 
and  History  (Mediaeval  and  Modern). 

Third  Year.— Advanced  Algebra  (first  half),  Solid 
Geometry  (second  half),  Latin,  German,  and  English 
History. 

Fourth  Year. — English,  Latin,  German,  American 
History  and  Civics.  (Civics  is  taught  in  connection 
with  history.) 

Group  B. 

This  course  is  recommended  especially  to  the  girls 
of  the  High  School. 

First  Year.— English,  Algebra,  Latin,  and  Geogra- 
phy (Physical  and  Commercial). 

Second  Year.— English,  Plane  Geometry,  Latin, 
and  Biology. 

Third  Year. — Latin,  German,  English,  History, 
and  Chemistry  (with  special  application  to  the  chem- 
istry of  cooking). 

Fourth  Year. — English,  Latin,  German,  American 
History  and  Civics.  (History  and  Civics  are  taught 
together). 

Group  C. 

First  Year. — English,  Algebra,  Ancient  History 
and  Geography  (Physical  and  Commercial). 

Second  Year. — English,  Plane  Geometry,  Mediaeval 
and  Modern  History,  and  Biology. 

Third  Year. — Chemistry,  Advanced  Alegebra  (first 
term).  Solid  Geometry  (second  term),  English  His- 
tory, and  German. 

Fourth  Year. — English,  Physics,  German,  Ameri- 
can History,  and  Civics.  (History  and  Civics  are 
taught  together.) 

These  are  the  suggested  courses.  But  Manual 
Training  and  Domestic  Science  are  elective  in  all 
these  groups.  Spelling  is  also  taught  in  each  group 
throughout  the  four  years. 


Holland,  like  most  European  countries,  insists  up- 
on religious  training  in  the  public  schools,  but  her 
system  is  described  as  "omnidenominational."  Defi- 
nite religious  instruction  is  given,  but  the  children 
are  not  allowed  to  be  separated  according  to  "con- 
fessions." Sectarian  schools  exist,  but  they  are  es- 
sentially i^rivate  institutions,  and  make  no  claim  on 
the  State  for  support. 
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PROGRAM  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA  TEACHERS'  ASSEMBLY 

The  Twenly-Ninth  Annual  Session  to  be  Held  in  Greensboro,  N.  C,  November  27-30,  1912 


GENERAL  SESSIONS. 

WEDNESDAY   EVENING,   8:30   P.   M.,   NOVEMBER   27. 

(Opera   House.) 

Address  of  Welcome — Robert  D.  Douglas,  President  of  the  Greens- 
boro Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Response  to  the  Address  of  Welcome — James  Y.  Joyner,  State  Su- 
perintendent of  Public  Instruction. 

Address — E.  T.  Fairchild,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion of  Kansas;  President  of  the  National  Educational  Association, 
1912-1913. 

THURSDAY,    12    M.,    NOVEMBER    28. 

(Opera    House.) 
Special    Thanksgiving    Service. 


Bible  Lesson. 
Hymn. 

Sermon — Rt.  Rev.  Robert  Strange,  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  East 
Carolina. 

THURSDAY    EVENING,    8:30    P.    M.,    NOVEMBER    28. 

(Opera    House.) 

President's    Annual    Address:    "The    Need    of    a    New    Educational 

Content" — B.   C.    Brooks,    Professor   of  Education   in   Trinity  College. 

FRIDAY    EVENING,    8:30    P.    M.,    NOVEMBER   29. 

(Auditorium  of  the  State  Normal  and  Industrial  College.) 
Address — George  D.  Strayer,  Professor  in  Teachers'  College,  Colum- 
bia University. 

SATURDAY  MORNING,   10:00  A.  M.,  NOVEMBER  30. 

(Opera    House.) 
Regular  Business  Session. 
Election   of   Officers. 

Reports    of    Coniinittees. 

(1)  Committee  on  the  Legal  Status  of  Women  Teachers  In  North 
Carolina — Z.  V.  Judd,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  of  Wake 
County,   Chairman. 

(2)  Committee  on  Local  Tachers'  Association — J.  A.  Matheson. 
Professor  of  Pedagogy,  State  Normal  and  Industrial  College,  Chair- 
man^ 

(3)  Committee  on  Amendments  to  the  Constitution — E.  K.  Gra- 
ham, Dean  of  the  Academic  Department,  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina,   Chairman. 

(4)  Committee  on  the  Examination  and  Certiflcatiori  of  Teachers. 
_  (5)   Committee  on  Legislation. 


STATE  ASSOCIATION  OF  KINDERGARTEN  TEACH- 
ERS. 

Miss  Mary  B.   Wright,  Washington,   President. 

THURSDAY    MORNING,    10:00   A.    M.,    NOVEMBER    28. 

"The  Kindergarten  as  a  Part  of  Our  School  System" — Miss  Mary 
E.  Wright,  President  of  the  State  Association  of  Kindergarten  Teach- 

"Kindergarten  Work;  Its  Past,  Present  and  Future  in  North  Caro- 
lina"— Miss  Meta  Eloise  Beall,  State  Secretary  of  the  Southern  Kin- 
dergarten Association. 

THURSDAY  AFTERNOON,  3:30  P.  M.,  NOVEMBER  28. 

A  Game  Festival — Conducted  by  Mrs.  Bertha  Payne  Newell,  form- 
erly Supervisor  of  the  Kindergarten  Department,  University  of  Chi- 
cago. 

FRIDAY    MORNING,    10:00    A.    M.,    NOVEJIBER    29. 

"The  Montessori  Method" — Miss  Annie  E.  George,  President  of  the 
Montessori   American   Committee. 

Practical  Demonstration  with  Montessori  Materials — Conducted  by 
Miss  George. 


FRIDAY  AFTERNOON,  3:30  P.  M.,  NOVEMBER  89. 

Business  Meeting. 


STATE  ASSOCIATION  OF   PRIMARY  TEACHERS. 

Miss  Edith  Royster,  Raleigh,  President. 

THURSDAY  MORNING,  10:00  A.  M.,  NOVEMBER  28. 

"The  Primary  School  Child"' — Dr.  Naomi  Norsworthy,  Professor  in 
Teachers'   College,   Columbia  University. 

Discussion. 

"Why  the  Story  is  Essential  in  Primary  Work" — Miss  Hattle  Par- 
rott,  City  Schools  of  Kinston. 

Discussion. 

THURSDAY  AFTERNOON,  3:30  P.  M.,  NOVEMBER  28. 

Address  of  the  President — Miss  Edith  Royster,  Assistant  Super- 
intendent  of   the   Wake   County   Public  Schools. 

"The  Moral  Training  of  Children" — Mrs.  Nelville  Jeffries,  Durham 
City    Schools. 

Discussion. 

FRIDAY   MORNING,    10:00   A.    M.,    NOVBSIBER    29.       r 

Problems   of — 


(b)    The    Village    Teacher — Miss    Maude    Harris,    Apex    Public 

Schools, 
(c)    The   Rural    Teacher — Miss   Mary   Arrington,    Supervisor   of 
Rural  Elementary  Schools  of  Franklin  County. 
Discussion   after  each  paper. 
Business  Session. 

FRIDAY    AFTERNOON,    3:30    P.    M.,    NOVEMBER    29. 

"Seat  Work  as  a  Supplement  to  Instruction  in  Reading" — Mrs. 
Marianna  C.  Gareissen,  Goldsboro  Public  Schools. 

Discussion. 

"Seat  Work  as  a  Supplement  to  Instruction  in  Arithmetic" — Miss 
Miriam  McFadyen,  East  Carolina  Teachers'  Training  School. 

Discussion. 

Dr.  Norsworthy  will  be  present  at  all  sessions  and  take  part  in  the 


GRAMMAR  GRADE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

Miss  Irma  Carraway,   Raleigh,   President. 


the 

nship;  how  far 
do   it   more   ef- 


THURSDAY    MORNING,    10:00    A.    M.,    NOVEMBER    28. 

General    Topic: 
The  Function  of  the  School  in  the  Training  of  Citizens. 

A   discussion    of    the    duty    of    the    school    and    the    teacher 
grammar  grades  in   the   training  of  children   for 
they    are    performing    this   duty;    and   how    they 
fectively : 

(a)  Through  Co-operation  Between  the  School  and  the  Home — ■ 
Miss  Martha  Petty,  Greensboro  City  Schools. 

(b)  By  Proper  Care  of  the  Health  Conditions  Both  in  the  School 
and  in  the  Home — Dr.  A.  S.  Root,  Medical  Inspector  of  the  Raleigh 
Public  Schools. 

Dr.  George  D.  Strayer,  Teachers'  College,  Columbia  University, 
will  be  present  at  this  session  to  address  the  Grammar  Grade  teach- 
ers and  to  take  part  in  their  discussions. 

THURSDAY  AFTERNOON,  3:30  P.  M.,  NOVEMBER  28. 

General    Topic: 
Retardation    and    Elimination. 

Statistics  of  the  extent  to  which  pupils  in  North  Carolina  schools 
are  retarded  in  passing  through  the  grammar  grades,  and  to  which 
they  are  eliminated  between  the  grammar  grades  and  the  high 
schools;  and  a  discussion  of  how  much  of  this  is  chargeable  to — 

(a)  Poor  Teaching — W.  G.  Sneed,  Principal  High  Point  High 
School. 

(b>  Gradation — Miss  Sue  Nash,  Practice  School,  State  Normal  and 
Industrial   College. 

(c)  Course  of  Study — J.  A.  Highsmith,  Principal  Greensboro  High 
School. 

Dr.  George  D.  Strayer,  Teachers'  College,  Columbia  University, 
will  be  present  at  this  session  to  address  the  Grammar  Grade  teach- 
ers and  take  part  in  thei] 


FRIDAY    MORNING,    10:00    A.    M.,    NOVEMBER    29. 

General    Topic: 
Motivation    of    Studies. 

A  discussion  of  how  to  increase  the  interest  and  arouse  the  self- 
activity  of  pupils  in  their  work  by  linking  the  subject  matter  inti- 
mately with  their  daily  lives. 

(a)  In  Language  Studies — Miss  Flossie  Howell,  Goldsboro  Public 
Schools. 

(b)  In  History  and  Geography — Miss  Augusta  Michaels,  Durham 
Public  Schools. 

(c)  In  Arithmetic — Miss  Ruby  Gray,   Salisbury  Public  Schools. 

FRIDAY   AFTERNOON,    3:30    P.   M.,   NOVEMBER   29. 

Business  Meeting: 
Report  of  Committees. 
Election   of  Officers. 

ASSOCIATION  OF  COUNTY   SUPERINTENDENTS. 

J.   Y.   Joyner,    Raleigh,    President. 

TUESDAY    MORNING,    9:30    A.    M.,    NOVEMBER    2G. 

Twenty-Minute  Reports  of  Distinctive  Educational  Progress  of  the* 
Year  by  Districts,  by  the  Secretaries  of  the  District  Associations: 

(1)  Northeast  District — Superintendent  W.  L.  Vaughan,  of  Beau- 
fort County,  Secretary:  Currituck,  Camden,  Pasquotank,  Gates, 
Hertford, Northampton,  Halifax,  Bertie,  Chowan,  Perquimans,  Dare, 
Tyrrell,  Washington,  Martin,  Edgecombe,  Nash,  Pitt,  Beaufort,  Hyde, 
Pamlico. 

(2)  Southeast  District — Superintendent  M.  H.  Wooten,  of  Duplin 
County,  Secretary:  Craven,  Carteret,  Lenoir.  Jones,  Greene,  Wil- 
son, Wayne,  '  Johnson,  Harnett,  Sampson,  Duplin,  Onslow,  Pender, 
Bladen,  Cumberland,  Scotland,  Columbus,  Brunswick,  New  Hanover, 
Hoke,   Robeson. 

(3)  East  Central  District — Superintendent  C.  W.  Massey,  of  Dur- 
ham County,  Secretary:  Warren,  Vance,  Granville,  Person,  Caswell, 
Rockingham,  Stokes,  Forsyth,  Guilford,  Alamance,  Orange,  Durham, 
Franklin,  Wake,  Chatham,  Randolph,  Davidson,  Montgomery,  Moore, 
Richmond. 

(4)  West  Central  District — Superintendent  C.  C.  Wright,  of  Wilkes 
County,  Secretary:  Surry,  Alleghany,  Ashe,  Wilkes,  Watauga,  Yad- 
kin, Davie,  Iredell,  Alexander,  Caldwell,  Catawba,  Rowan,  Stanly, 
Cabarrus,  Mecklenburg.  Lincoln,  Gaston,  Union,  Anson,  Cleveland. 

(5)  Western  District — Superintendent  D.  F.  Giles,  of  McDowell 
County,  Secretary:  Mitchell,  Burke,  McDowell,  Yancey,  Madison, 
Haywood,  Buncombe,  Rutherford,  Polk.  Henderson,  Transylvania, 
Jackson,   Swain,    Macon,   Graham,   Clay,   Cherokee,   Avery. 

11:16 — 12:30. 
Care,    Protection,    and    Sanitation   of   School    Buildings   and    School 
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Grounds    During    the    School    Term    and    During    Vacation. 
Inspection  and   Sanitary   Instruction. 

12:30—2:30. 
Noon    Intermission. 

TUESDAY    AFTERNOON. 

3:3(j— 3:30 

I.   The  Patron:   How   to  Reach  and   How   to  Interest  Hii 
(a)    Betterment  Association  and   School  Improvemer 
Social  Acti' 


(c) 

Educational    Exhibits    for 

County    Commencements,    Local 

(d) 

County  and  State   Fair 
The  County  Newspaper, 

Annual   Reports  and   Cou 

Circular  Letters,   and   Public   Ad- 

(e) 

nty   Commencements. 

(f) 

School    Committeemen. 

3:30—4:30. 

II.  The 

Pupil:  How  to. Get  Him  i 

n  School  and  Keep  Him  There. 

(a) 

By  Attraction. 

(b) 
(c) 

By    Compulsion. 
How  to  Use  His  Time   M. 
1.  Course   of  Study. 

ost  Effectively. 

2.  Schedule  of  Recitati 

3.  Outside  Preparation 

and   Reading— Use  of  School   Ll- 

braries. 
4.  Transportation  of  Pu 

pils  and  Consolidation  of  Schools. 

TUESDAY     EVENING. 

8:00—9:00. 
III.  The  Teacher:  Professional  Improvement  and  Supe 

(a)  Teachers'  Association  and  Reading  Circle. 

(b)  Monthly  Reports  and   Letters. 

(c)  Visitation,    Oral    and    Written    Suggestions. 

(d)  Examination  and  Certilication. 

9:00 — 10:00. 

Study   for   the 

WEDNESDAY  MORNING,   NOVEMBER   27. 

9:.30 — 11:00 

Suggestions   as    to    School    Legislation. 

(a)  The    Six    Months'    Elementary 

Get    It. 

(b)  Compulsory  Attendanc 

(c)  Examination  and  Certi 

(d)  General    Suggestions. 

11:00—11:45. 

Hon.  E.  T.  Falrchild,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  of  Kan 

sas.  President  of  National  Educational  Association., 

11:45—12:30. 

The    Rural    Public   School:    Their    Organic   Relation    to    the    Publli 

School  System  of  the  County. 

WEDNESDAY   ,\FTEENOON. 

2:30 — 4:30. 

Industrial  and  Agricultural  Education: 

(a)    Corn   Clubs,    Tomato   Clubs,    Farm 


School    Ter 


of  Teache 


(b)    Far 


Life   Schools   and    Extension   Work. 


ASSOCIATION  OP  CITY  SUPERINTENDENTS. 

S.   L.   Sheep,    Elizabeth   City,    President. 

Subject:     Professional    Progress. 

THURSDAY    MORNING,    10:00    A.    M.,    NOVEMBER    28. 

1.  What  Has  Been  Done  to  Improve  the  Efficiency  of  Teachers. 
Principals  and  Superintendents?  (The  discussion,  of  this  topic 
should  be  somewhat  historical,  reviewing  the  work  of  the  past  de- 
cade toward  professional  progress.) 

(a)  By  Teachers'  Meetings:  A  discussion  of  the  contributions 
they  have  made  to  professional  efficiency,  wherein  they  have  failed 
to  accomplish  all  that  was  intended,  from  both  the  teachers'  and  the 
superintendents'  point  of  view,  how  their  defects  may  be  remedied, 
and  they  may  be  made  more  effective — John  J.  Blair,  Superintendent 
of  the  City  Schools  of  Wilmington. 

(b)  By  Daily  Supervision:  What  contributions  to  the  training  of 
teachers  have  been  made  by  supervising  principals:  how  have  they 
Improved  their  own  professional  standards;  wherein  have  they  fail- 
ed, and  what  are  some  of  their  problems  of  the  future? — W.  S. 
Snipes,   Superintendent  of  the  City  Schools  of  Fayetteville. 

(c)  By  Good  School  Organization:  What  effect  has  good  grading 
and  arrangement  of  courses  had  on  professional  efflciency  of  teach- 
ers?— I.  C.  Griffin,   Superintendent  of  City  Schools  of  Marion. 


study  informational  subjects  more  and  theory  and  practice  of  teach- 
ing less?  Must  the  teacher  study  social  and  economic  forces  In  or- 
der to  learn  the  value  of  education? — R.  H.  Latham,  Superintendent 
of  the  City  Schools  of  Winston-Salem,  and  Holland  Holton,  Prin- 
cipal  of  the  West   Durham   Public  Schools. 

(b)  Retardation  and  Elimination:  To  what  extent  are  poor  teach- 
ing, grading,  and  organization  to  blame  for  retardation  and  elimina- 
tion?— Thornwell  Haynes,  Superintendent  of  the  City  Schools  of  High 
Point. 

(c)  Primary  Methods  vs.  Grammar  Grade  Methods;  It  is  general- 
ly claimed,  and  conceded,  that  the  teaching  in  the  primary  grades 
is  better  and  produces  greater  results  than  the  teaching  in  the 
grammar  grades.  Is  this  in  accordance  with  the  facts;  if  so, 
wliy?  and  how  can  the  efficiency  of  grammar  grade  teaching  be  im- 
proved?— Edwin  D.  Pussey,  -Superintendent  of  the  City  Schools  of 
Goldsboro. 

Dr.  George  D.  Strayer,  Teachers'  College,  Columbia  University, 
will  be  present  at  this  session  and  take  part  in  the  discussions. 

FRIDAY,  AFTERNOON,  S:30  P.  M.,  NOVEMBER  29. 

4.   High  School  Problems. 

(a)  Girls  vs.  Boys:  Is  there  an  undue  proportion  of  girls  over 
boys  in  the  high  schools?  Give  statistics  of  North  Carolina  schools 
showing  the  facts.  Discuss  these  facts,  giving  reasons,  remedies, 
etc. — E.  J.  Green,  Superintendent  of  the  City  Schools  of  Durham. 

(a)  The  High  School  Course  of  Study:  Is  the  present  High  School 
course  of  study  satisfactory?  Does  it  accomplish  the  purpose  of  the 
High  School?  To  what  extent  is  it  chargeable  with  the  small  per- 
centage of  the  freshman  class  who  remain  to  graduate?  How  can 
its  defects  be  remedied? — F.  M.  Harper,  Superintendent  of  the  City 
Schools    of    Raleigh. 

Dr.  George  D.  Strayer,  Teachers'  College,  Columbia  University, 
will  be  present  at  this  session  and  take  part  in  the  di£ 

Business    Session. 


STATE    ASSOCIATION    OF    ACADEMIES    AND    COL- 
LEGES, 
p.    p.    Hobgood.    Oxford.    Acting-President. 
THUBSDAY   MORNING,    10:00   A.    M.,   NOVEMBER   28. 

"Co-education" — Robert  Bingham,  Principal  Bingham  Militarj 
School. 

"Colleges  and  Citizenship" — W.  A.  Harper.  President  of  Elon  Col- 
lege; W.  L.  Poteat,  President  of  Wake  Forest  College;  W.  P.  Few, 
I'resident  of  Trinity  College. 

THURSDAY   AETERNOON,    3:30    P.    M.,    NOVEMBER    28. 

"College  Requirements  as  Expressed  in  the  Unit  System" — John 
Graham,   Principal   of  Warrenton  High  School. 

"Requirements  in  English  for  College  Entrance  and  for  Life" — 
.Maurice   G.    Fulton,    Professor  of  English,    Davidson  College. 

FRIDAY    MORNING,    10:00   A.    M.,   NOVEMBER   29. 

"Denominational  High  Schools:  Their  Place  in  Our  System" — C.  M. 
Beach,  Principal  of  the  Dell  High  School. 

Some  College  Problems — J.  H.  Highsmith,  Professor  of  Pedagogy, 
Wake    Forest    College. 

Standards  of  Efficiency — N.  W.  Walker,  Professor  of  Secondary 
Education,    University    of   North    Carolina. 

FRIDAY  AFTERNOON,  3:30  F.  M.,  NOVEMBER  29. 

"Uniform   State   Examinations". — George  W.    Lay,    President   of   St, 
Mary's   School. 
Business  Session. 


STATE  ASSOCIATION  OF  MUSIC  TEACHERS. 

Wade    R.    Brown,    Greensboro,    Acting-President. 

THURSDAY    MORNING,    10:00    A.    »I.,    NOVESIBER    28. 

Public  School  Music  Conference. 

"Music,  a  Necessary  Factor  in  Education" — G.  W.  Bryant,  South- 
■n  Conservatory  of  Music,  Durham. 

"The  Status  of  Music  in  the  Public  Schools  of  North  Carolina" — 
.    L.    Kesler,    Supervisor   of   Music,    Charlotte. 


THURSDAY   AFTERNOON,    3:30    P.   M.,   NOVEMBER   29. 
College    Music    Conference. 

"What  Requirements  Should  the  Colleges  of  North  Carolina  Have 
for  Entrance  to  the  Freshman  Class?" — H.  A.  Shirley,  Dean,  School 
of   Music,    Salem   Female    College, 

"A  Course  of  Study  Leading  to  Graduation  in  Music" — F.  W. 
Kraft,   Director  of  Music,   Greensboro  Female  College. 


THURSDAY  AFTERNOON,  3:30  P.  M.,  NOVEMBER  28. 

2.  What  have  Normal  Schools,  Departments  of  Education  and  In- 
stitutes done  to  improve  the  professional  efficiency  of  teachers,  prin- 
cipals, and  superintendents,  and  wherein  have  they  failed  to  meet 
the   demands   upon   them? 

(a)  Value  of  Educational  Principles,  Methods,  and  Devices:  A 
discussion  of  their  value  in  the  practical  application  to  the  problems 
of  the  school-room — W.  R.  Mills,  Superintendent  of  the  City  Schools 
of  Loulsburg. 

(b)  What  a  Superintendent  has  a  Right  to  Expect  from  a  Normal 
School  Graduate:  A  discussion  of  the  proper  demands  upon  Normal 
Schools  and  Departments  of  Education,  how  these  demands  have 
been  met  in  North  Carolina,  and  suggestigns,  from  the  superinten- 
dent's point  of  view,  of  how  any  defects  in  our  present  normal  In- 
struction can  be  remedied — H,  B.  Smith,  Superintendent  of  the  City 
Schools  of  Greenville. 

FRIDAY    MORNING,    10:00    A.    M.,    NOVEMBER    29. 

3.  Problems  of  the   Future. 

(a)    Subject  Matter:    Ought  the  subject  n 
training  of  teachers  to  be  changed  or  modi 


FRIDAY   MORNING,   10:00  A.    M.,   NOVEMBER   29. 
Public    School    Music    Conference. 

Address,  "Music  in  the  Schools" — Ralph  L.  Baldwin,  Supervisor 
of  Music  in  the  Public  Schools  of  Hartford,  Connecticut. 

FRIDAY   AFTERNOON,    3:30    P.    M.,   NOVEMBER   29. 
Primary  and  Elementary   Music  Teaching  Conference. 

"The  Importance  of  Music  In  the  Early  Training  of  Children" — 
.Mrs.  W.  J.  Ferrell,  Meredith  College. 

"The  Nature  and  Method  of  Early  Musical  Training" — Miss  Flor- 
ence Hunt,   Greensboro. 

Business  Session. 


The  Italians  have  a  very  shrewd  and  true  old  prov- 
t'l-l)  about  houses  and  light:  "Where  the  sunlight 
never  comes,  the  doctor  often  does." — Dr.  Woods 
Hutchinson:  The  Child's  Day. 
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A  JOURNEY  TO  A  FERTILIZER  FACTORY:  HOW  THEY  MAKE 

FERTILIZER 

By  a  High  School  Principal. 


I  am  principal  of  a  State  High  School  and  have  a 
class  in  agriculture.  Therefore  after  reading  "A 
Journey  to  a  Granite  Quarrj^"  in  September  Educa- 
tion, I  decided  to  take  a  group  of  boys  to  the  nearest 
fertilizer  factory  and  study  at  first  hand  the  making 
of  fertilizer.  Our  nearest  factory  is  located  in  Dur- 
ham, N  .0.  Mr.  George  H.  Nash,  Division  Manager 
of  the  Virginia-Carolina  Chemical  Company,  who 
supervises  about  ten  factories,  nine  of  which  are  lo- 
cated in  North  Carolina,  gave  me  an  invitation  to 
visit  the  Durham  factory  and  take  with  me  as  many 
students  as  1  desried. 

Nature  of  Fertilizer. 

Mr.  Nash  explained  at  the  beginning  that  all  fer- 
tilizers must  contain  a  part  or  all  of  the  following 
elements:  (1)  Phosphoric  acid,  (2)  nitrogen,  or  its 
equivalent  in  ammonia,  and  (3)  potash  soluble  in 
water.  Farmers  years  ago  learned  to  use  horse- 
stable  manure,  woods  mould,  sediment  found  in 
branches  or  ditches,  and  cottonseed  meal.  All  these 
contain  in  small  quantities  the  desired  elements.  The 
richest  of  these  is  horse-stable  manure  and  cotton- 
seed. But  these  are  not  produced  in  sufficient  quant- 
ities, and  it  requires  a  great  deal  of  labor  and  ex- 
pense in  certain  localities  to  secure  enough  woods 
mould  and  sediment  to  give  any  richness  at  all  to  the 
land.  Therefore  it  was  necessary  on  account  of  the 
decreasing  fertility  of  the  land  to  make  a  fertilizer 
that  would  contain  the  necessary  elements  of  phos- 
phoric acid,  nitrogen  or  its  equivalent  in  ammonia 
and  potash  soluble  in  water. 

There  are  certain  rich  river  valleys  like  the  Nile 
and  the  Mississippi  that  bring  down  sediment  com- 
posed of  decayed  rock  and  plants,  and  as  the  rivers 
overflow  deposit  this  sediment  over  the  land.  This 
work  of  the  river  has  made  the  valleys  of  the  Nile 
and  the  Mississippi  very  fertile  for  several  thousand 
years,  and  it  is  said  that  the  destruction  of  property 
due  to  the  overflow  of  the  Mississippi  is  more  than 
compensated  by  the  value  of  the  sediment  that  is 
left  on  the  land  after  the  water  subsides.  On  the 
same  principles  river,  ditches,  and  branches  make 
the  valley  fertile  through  which  the  streams  flow. 
However,  the  greater  part  of  the  farming  land  of  the 
country  instead  of  being  built  up  by  the  river  is 
worked  and  drained  of  the  natural  fertilizer  in  the 
soil  and  man  must  restore  it  else  the  land  will  soon 
become  worthless. 

Where  the  Material  Comes  From. 

It  was  indeed  a  great  surprise  to  us  when  Mr. 
Nash  told  us  that  this  factory  in  Durham  drew  its 
material  from  nearly  every  section  of  the  globe. 
Phosphate  rock  is  mined  in  Florida,  South  Carolina, 
and  Tennessee,  and  1,800  car-loads  are  shipped  an- 
nually to  Durham.  The  potash  in  the  form  of  kainit 
is  mined  in  Germany,  and  the  company  has  a  line  of 
vessels  bringing  it  to  this  country,  and  about  one 
hundred  car-loads  come  to  Durham  annually.  Nitro- 
gen is  derived  chiefly  from  three  sources:  (a)  From 
Chili  where  it  is  mined  as  nitrate  of  soda  and  ship- 
ped around  the  coast  of  South  America  to  the  south- 
ern ports.  When  the  Panama  Canal  is  completed 
this  element  will  be  much  cheaper,     (b)   Decayed 


fish,  principally  from  the  Menhaden  after  the  oil 
has  been  extracted.  This  is  found  along  the  Atlantic 
Coast,  and  about  forty  car-loads  are  used  annually. 
(c)  Dried  blood  and  garbage  which  comes  from  the 
slaughter  houses  of  Chicago,  Omaha,  and  Kansas 
City,  and  about  six  hundred  car-loads  are  used  an- 
nually, (d)  Cottonseed  meal  found,  of  course,  in  the 
Southern  cotton  States.  The  sacks  in  which  the  fer- 
tilizer is  stored  is  made  of  jute  that  comes  from 
India.  The  raw  material  is  carried  to  Richmond  and 
there  made  into  bags  that  will  hold  two  hundred 
pounds.  In  preparing  the  material  for  market  an 
iron  ore  that  is  mined  in  Virginia  is  used.  It  is  call- 
ed iron  pyrites  and  contains  sulphur,  the  valuable 
element  in  manufacturing  sidphuric  acid,  which  is 
necessary  to  make  the  phosphate  rock  soluble  in  wa- 
ter. It  is  easy  to  see,  therefore,  how  the  whole  world 
is  drawn  upon  for  the  necessary  raw  material  to 
make  the  fertilizer  so  needful  for  plant  food. 

How  Fertilizer  is  Made. 

The  most  difficult  and  expensive  part  of  the  pro- 
cess is  to  make  the  jjliosphate  rock  available  for  plant 
food,  since  it  is  not  available  in  the  natural  state.  In 
the  first  place  it  must  be  treated  with  sulphuric  acid 
and  the  most  interesting  as  well  as  most  costly  part 
of  the  factory  in  Durham,  is  that  part  devoted  to 
the  manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid.  The  sulphur  is 
found  in  the  iron  ore  known  as  iron  pyrites.  This 
ore  is  dumped  into  large  burners  heated  nearly  four 
times  as  hot  as  boiling  water.  But  after  it  is  once 
heated  the  burning  sulphur  in  the  ore  keep  up  the 
heat.  In  the  combustion  sulphui'us  gas  is  formed, 
which  is  drawn  off  into  a  leaden  room,  dimen- 
sions 90x30x30,  and  condensed  into  sulphuric  acid. 
Here  it  is  broiight  to  a  required  strength  and  then 
carried  over  to  be  mixed  with  the  rock  dust.  It 
can  readily  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  expensive 
part  of  the  plant  is  in  making  sulphuric  acid. 

The  iron  that  is  left  after  the  sulphur  has  been 
exhausted  is  sent  to  Winston-Salem  and  other  mar- 
kets and  made  into  an  iron  ore  from  which  pig-iron 
is  made.  We  saw  a  car-load  of  this  iron  ready  to  be 
shipped. 

After  the  phosphate  rock  has  been  treated  with 
sulphuric  acid  it  is  in  an  available  form  for  plant 
food.  The  other  materials  do  not  have  to  be  treated. 
Therefore  the  next  step  is  to  mix  the  three  elements 
i  nthe  right  quantities. 

Mr.  Nash  explained  that  the  decayed  fish  contain 
from  10  per  cent  to  12  per  cent  of  ammonia  and 
from  4  per  cent  to  6  per  cent  phosphoric  acid  which 
is  found  in  the  gills  and  bones.  Likewise  the  per 
cent  of  ammonia  and  j^otash  is  found  in  cottonseed 
meal,  dried  blood,  and  tankage.  The  material  then 
is  carefully  weighed  and  mixed  by  a  machine  that 
makes  the  mixture  uniform. 

Manufactured  Fertilizer. 

After  examining,  all  the  raw  material,  such  as 
kainit  or  potash,  nitrate  of  soda,  fish,  tankage,  phos- 
phate rock,  and  phosphoric  acid,  and  after  observing 
the  large  tanks  in  which  the  matei'ial  was  being 
mixed,  we  next  proceeded  to  the  finished  product, 
(Continued  on  page  12.) 
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A  NORTH  CAROLINA  BOOK  THAT  STIRS  THE  HEART 

By  J.  A.  Bivins,  State  Supervisor  of  Teaching  Training. 


He  who  gathers  into  compact  form  the  random 
and  fugitive  poems  of  a  people  has  done  a  very 
praiseworthy  thing.  While  North  Carolina  has  per- 
haps produced  no  poet  of  commanding  worth,  a 
great  many  writers  have  at  times  ventured  into  verse 
and  have  given  us  something  worthy  of  preserva- 
tion. Professor  E.  C.  Brooks,  of  Trinity  College,  in 
the  little  volume  entitled  "North  Carolina  Poems,"* 
has  made  an  admirable  selection.  From  newspapers, 
magazines,  and  occasional  volumes  he  has  collected 
the  best  and  most  truly  representative  poetry  to 
which,  as  a  State,  we  can  lay  claim. 

Two  collections  of  North  Carolina  poems  have 
been  made  prior  to  this:  Mary  Bayard  Clarke's 
Wood  Notes  (two  volumes),  published  in  1854;  and 
Rev.  Hight  C.  Moore's  Select  Poetry  of  North  Caro- 
lina, published  in  1894. 

Biographical  Sketches  and  Notes. 

In  September,  1911,  Professor  Brooks,  who  is  edi- 
tor of  North  Carolina  Education,  began  to  publish 
in  that  journal  a  series  of  poems  by  North  Carolina 
writers.  The  present  collection  is  the  logical  out- 
growth of  that  beginning.  The  thirty-seven  authors 
in  the  collection  are  represented  by  102  poems.  The 
authors  are  arranged  alphabetically.  One  of  the 
best  features  of  the  volume  is  the  short  biographical 
sketch  given  of  each  author.  The  material  for  these 
biographical  sketches  was  obtained  through  corre- 
spondence with  persons  intei-ested  and  through  the 
ransacking  of  books,  many  of  them  curious  and  rare, 
bearing  on  North  Carolina  history  and  literature. 
As  the  editor  says  in  his  preface:  "Many  who  once 
wrote  entertainingly  are  now  almost  in  oblivion. 
Realizing  this  fact,  we  were  led  to  give  a  biographi- 
cal sketch  of  each  author  in  order  that  the  name  may 
not  entirely  perish  from  the  earth." 

Another  excellent  feature  is  that  immediately  un- 
der the  subjects  of  some  of  the  poems  is  given  a  note 
of  explanation  to  make  the  meaning  of  the  poem 
clear.  The  book  is  admirably  indexed  both  as  to 
poems  and  authors. 

A  Book  to  Use  in  the  School-Room. 

One  fault  of  all  collections  is  inherent.  Many  ex- 
cellent things  must  of  necessity  be  left  out.  The 
reader  may  look  in  vain  for  some  favorite  and  may 
call  the  wisdom  of  the  editor  in  question  for  passing 
it  by.  But  there  must  be  some  underlying  principle 
that  guides  an  editor's  choice  in  such  matters.  Bear- 
ing in  mind  the  teachers  of  the  State  and  their  needs, 
Professor  Brooks  selected  mainly  those  poems  that 
would  possess  an  interest  for  the  school-room.  He 
therefore  ruled  out  dialect  and  love  poems.  Those 
that  are  reproduced  deal  with  various  phases  of  na- 
ture, typical  North  Carolina  scenery,  stirring  events 
in  our  history,  subject  of  fancy,  etc.  Our  best-loved 
and  most  widely-known  poet,  John  Charles  McNeill, 
is  represented  by  his  inimitable  "October,"  "Away 
Down  Home,"  and  others.  In  a  hasty  glance  over 
the  table  of  contents  we  see  the  titles  of  many  favor- 
ites: that  fine  sonnet  of  Henry  Jerome  Stockard's, 
"Washington,"   also   his   poem,   "Sir  Walter  Ral- 

•North  Carolina  Poems,  selected  and  edited  with  an  introduct- 
lion,  notes,  and  biographical  sketches,  by  E.  C.  Brooks,  xiv  and  160 
pages.  Paper,  40  cents;  cloth,  75  cents.  Published  by  North  Caro- 
lina Education.   Raleigh,  N.  C. 


eigh";  "Hatteras,"  by  Joseph  William  Holden; 
"The  Bells  of  Trinity"  and  "North  Carolina  to 
Charles  Brantley  Aycock,"  by  Plato  Tracy  Durham; 
"Poe's  Cottage  at  Fordham,"  by  John  Henry  Bon- 
er; "Under  the  Pines,"  by  Edwin  Wile;.  Fuller; 
"The  Pilot"  and  "Roanoke,"  by  James  Bid  .lie  Shep- 
ard;  "The  Alabama"  and  "Regret,"  by  Frances 
Christine  Fisher  Tiernan;  "Swannanoa,"  by  an  un- 
known author.  The  space  allotted  to  this  article  for- 
bids the  mention  of  many  others  that  are  worthy  of 
mention. 

A  Valuable  Friday  Afternoon  Help. 

The  teacher  of  North  Carolina  History  and  Geog- 
raphy will  find  much  valuable  supplemental  material 
in  this  little  volume.  The  editor  has  indicated  in 
his  Introduction  the  titles  of  a  number  of  poems  that 
may  be  used  in  this  way,  showing  how  the  text- 
books on  these  subjects  may  receive  an  added  inter- 
est from  the  poems  and  how  a  knowledge  of  distinc- 
tive North  Carolina  literature  may  be  imparted  at 
the  same  time. 

I  should  earnestly  advise  that  this  collection  find 
its  way,  too,  into  the  classes  of  reading  and  litera- 
ture. The  teacher  would  do  well  to  insist  occasional- 
ly that  all  the  Friday  afternoon  exercises  be  based 
on  selections  from  this  volume.  Special  invitations 
might  be  sent  to  parents  to  attend  "An  Afternoon 
With  Tar  Heel  Poets."  Of  course  the  children 
would  sing  "Old  North  State"  and  "Ho!  for  Caro- 
lina!" If  rightly  managed,  there  could  be  no  better 
way  than  this  of  popularizing  our  poets  and  fostering 
a  laudable  State  pride.  North  Carolina  has  been 
far  too  modest  in  calling  attention  to  her  own  dis- 
tinctive claims,  while  other  sections,  less  modest, 
have  written  themselves  large  in  history  and  litera- 
ture. 

A  Book  to  Stir  the  Patriot's  Heart. 

While  this  collection  will  prove  of  great  service  to 
the  teachers  of  the  State  it  makes  its  appeal  no  less 
to  the  average  reader.  These  pages  are  racy  of  the 
soil;  and  one  who  loves  the  Old  North  State,  loves 
her  mountains  and  rivers  and  plains,  loves  her  states- 
men and  heroes,  loves  her  simple,  homespun  virtues, 
will  have  his  heart  stirred  within  him  as  he  finds  an 
expression  in  adequate  verse  of  all  these  things. 


American  Dentistry  in  a  Norwegian  School. 

Children  in  the  public  schools  of  Stavanger,  Nor- 
way, are  treated  with  the  aid  of  American  dental  ap- 
paratus by  a  dentist  who  received  his  post-graduate 
dental  education  in  the  United  States. 

This  year  two  rooms  were  fitted  up  as  dental  clin- 
ics. Twice  during  the  school  year  the  children  are 
to  have  their  teeth  examined.  If  any  defects  are 
found,  the  dentist  will  hand  to  the  child  a  card  to 
take  home  to  the  parents  asking  their  consent  to 
treatment,  the  work  to  be  done  for  the  child  free  of 
charge.  The  800  children  in  the  first  grade  whose 
teeth  are  under  observation  this  year  will  continue 
to  be  treated  when  they  pass  into  succeeding  grades, 
so  that  eventually  the  plan  will  spread  automatically 
to  the  entire  school  system.  The  dental  rooms  are 
open  every  day,  9  to  11  a.  m.  for  boys,  and  3  to  5 
p.  m.  for  the  girls. 
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Mr.  A.  S.  Draper,  Commissioner  of  Education  for 
the  State  of  New  York,  in  an  address  before  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Teachers'  Association,  November  26,  1909, 
spoke,  in  part,  as  follows: 

' '  We  believe  that  very  generally  the  courses  in  the 
elementary  school  are  too  much  prolonged,  that  the 
grades  and  years  are  more  than  need  be,  that  some 
unnecessary  branches  are  included,  and  that  some 
others  are  too  attenuated,  and  that  there  are  often 
more  grades  of  text-books  than  are  desirable  in  one 
branch. 

"Therefore,  we  shall  soon  recommend  an  elemen- 
tary course  of  study  with  but  six  grades  and  nomi- 
nally occupying  six  years,  instead  of  eight,  in  the 
confidence  that  it  will  be  more,  rather  than  less, 
educationally  efficient. 

The  Two  Divisions  in  New  York. 

"We  would  follow  this  great  and  universal  ele- 
mentary school  system,  so  simplified  and  strengthen- 
ed, with  a  system  of  secondary  schools,  which  for  the 
present,  and  in  our  State,  shall  be  distinctly  sepa- 
rated at  the  very  beginning  into  three  great  classes : 
(1)  The  present  literary  high  school;  (2)  commer- 
cial or  business  schools;  and  (3)  general  industrial 
or  trade  schools. 

"The  schools  of  the  third  branch  are  of  immedi- 
ate interest  now.  We  propose  that  they  occupy 
building  that  look  like  shops ;  that  they  be  taught  by 
workmen  who  can  teach  rather  than  by  teachers 
with  a  little  mechanical  skill;  that  to  a  moderate 
extent  they  use  books  which  are  really  germane  to 
the  work  to  be  taught,  but  that  their  main  instru- 
ments be  machinery  and  tools — that  they  be  much 
more  shoppish  than  bookish.  We  propose  that  these 
schools  be  of  two  general  classes,  namely,  general 
industrial  schools,  training  in  general  mechanics 
those  who  will  work  in  factories  with  machinery  and 
many  other  workmen,  and  second,  trade  schools  for 
those  who  will  own  their  own  tools  and  work  essen- 
tially for  themselves." 

The  salient  principles  of  this  plan  have  been  incor- 
porated into  the  New  York  system. 

The  Two  Divisions  in  California. 

Superintendent  Frank  T.  Bunker,  of  Berkeley, 
California,  in  recommending  a  plan  of  re-organiza- 
tion before  the  Board  of  Education,  said: 

"The  plan  which  I  recommend  involves  re-organi- 
zation and  re-grouping  of  the  several  grades  of  our 
schools.  Stated  briefly,  it  is  this:  To  have  three 
groups  of  schools,— one  group  (the  high  school  prop- 
er) comprising  the  tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth  years 
only;  the  second  group,  which  may  be  called  the  in- 
troductory high  school  group,  comprising  the  sev- 
enth, eighth,  and  ninth  grades  only,  and  a  third 
group  of  schools  (the  elementary  schools  proper) 
comprising  all  children  of  the  first  six  years. 

"An  examination  of  this  plan  will  convince  one,  I 
think,  that  the  division  of  the  grades  into  three 
groups  is  a  much  more  natural  one  than  the  arrange- 
ment under  which  we  are  now  working Statis- 
tics show  that  the  masses  are  held  in  school  no  longer 
than  through  the  fifth  grade,  and  that  at  the  close  of 
the  fifth  grade  they  drop  out  in  very  large  numbers 
which  means,  educationally,  that  whatever  is  to  -be 
taught  to  the  masses  must  be  given  in  the  first  five 

or  six  years In  the  schools  comprising  this 

group  I  would  have  the  course  of  study  uniform  for 


all  children  and  somewhat  narrow  in  its  scope 

In  the  introductory  high  school  ....  children  would 
enter  at  the  period  of  adolescence  when  by  nature 
they  naturally  crave  an  opportunity  to  dip  into  a 

wide  range  of  subjects  and  activities I  would 

have  certain  prescribed  subjects  for  this  group,  but 
in  addition  thereto  would  permit  as  many  elections 

as  possible I  should  wish  to  see  the  work  of 

this  group  made  exceedingly  rich  in  content  and 
variety,  and  particularly  in  human  interests.  I 
should  hope  to  see  the  work  of  this  group  relate 
very  closely  to  human  life  and  be  as  far  away  as 
possible  from  that  whic  his  purely  academic  in  edu- 
cation. I  should  wish  much  emphasis  placed  on 
learning  how  to  study,  how  to  use  the  library,  how 
to  get  material  from  the  same  with  expedition  and 
judgment.  If  a  child  foresees  that  he  wants  to  take 
German  or  Latin  in  the  high  school  proper,  I  would 
wish  to  begin  these  languages  when  he  enters  this 
group  and  thus  have  six  years  of  work  in  the  same 

before  he  enters  college I  should  wish  to  see 

the  work  of  this  group  shaped  up  to  make  a  more 
easy  transiton  from  the  work  of  the  elementary 
grades  to  the  departmental  work  of  the  high  school. 
In  line  with  this,  I  should  have  teachers  assigned  to 
work  in  these  grades  who  have  a  broad  culture  and  a 
wide  experience  in  the  grades.  ...  If  this  work  which 
I  have   outlined   be   carefully  and   efficiently   done 

the  incoming  student    (to  the  high  school 

proper)  will  have  developed  a  much  more  serious  at- 
titude toward  his  work  than  obtains  at  the  present 
time ;  will  have  oriented  himself  better,  so  far  as  his 
subjects  are  concerned;  and  the  break  will  not  be  so 
great  or  so  discouraging  as  with  the  plan  under 
which  we  are  now  working.  Moreover,  the  students 
entering  the  high  school  proper  will  have  developed 
a  greater  cohesion  than  now  obtains.  With  our  pres- 
ent plan  students  dribble  into  the  high  school  in 
small  numbers  and  from  many  schools.  They  are 
Avholly  lacking  anything  approaching  a  community 
of  feeling  or  a  feeling  of  group  responsibility.  They 
have  had  no  experience  in  organized  action  and  are 
not  conscious  of  their  individual  responsibility  in 
contributing  to  the  establishment  of  a  student  body 
sentiment  which  shall  be  high  and  lofty  in  purposes 

and  in  its  influence With  three  years  of 

community  life  at  the  centers  wherein  the  admin- 
istrative methods  are  shaped  to  develop  this  respon- 
sibility, it  would  seem  that  the  student  would  enter 
the  high  school  proper  at  a  much  high  level  with 
respect  to  student  body  morale  than  at  present." 

This  plan  is  to-day  in  complete  operation  in  Berk- 
ley. 


THE  MAINTENANCE  OF  A  MICROBE. 

A  country  school  teacher  was  cashing  her  monthly 
check  at  the  bank.  The  teller  apologized  for  the  un- 
tidy condition  of  the  bills,  saying:  "I  hope  you're 
not  afraid  of  microbes." 

"Not  a  bit  of  it,"  the  school-marm  replied.  "I'm 
sure  no  microbe  could  live  on  my  salary." — Francis 
Kirkland,  in  Lippineott's. 


The  kindergartner  believes  that  education  should 
be  a  continuous  process,  and  that  the  kindergarten 
in  the  school  can  be  more  completely  unified  with 
the  work  of  the  primary  grades  than  the  kindergar- 
ten elsewhere  maintained. 
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For  the  purpose  of  stimulating  interest  in  the  kin- 
dergarten problem,  and  of  drawing  forth  rational 
discussions  of  the  issues  involved  in  the  subject, 
Mr.  Edwin  S.  Marston,  President  of  the  National 
Kindergarten  Association,  offered  three  prizes  for 
the  best  essays  on  the  Benetits  of  the  Kindergarten. 

The  following  extracts  are  taken  from  the  essay 
which  won  the  fifty  dollar  prize.  It  was  written  by 
Miss  Carol  P.  Oppenheimer,  of  Savannah,  Ga.,  who 
is  a  kindergarten  teacher  of  much  experience : 

Miss  Oppenheomer  says: 

"A  lady  and  a  gentleman  who  were  unknown  to 
each  other  were  seated  together  in  a  railway  station 
and,  attracted  by  a  small  child  near  them,  fell  into 
conversation  on  the  subject  of  kindergartens.  The 
gentleman  remarked  that  he  considered  them  a  good 
thing  for  some  children,  but  he  could  not  see  that 
the  need  was  a  general  one.  The  lady,  who  was  a 
strong  advocate  of  kindergarten  education,  Avas  cu- 
rious to  know  just  whom  he  included,  and  began  by 
asking  whether  he  would  approve  of  sending  the 
children  of  the  very  poor.  He  said  that  he  would. 
'What  then,'  she  continued,  'of  the  very  rich?'  He 
thought  they  might  be  benefited,  too.  'Would  you 
feel  kindergarten  valuable  for  a  child  in  ill-health?' 
was  the  next  query.  To  which  an  answer  came  in 
the  affirmative.  'For  a  bashful  child,  or  one  begging 
constant  notice?'  Yes,  for  them,  to  be  sure.  And 
when  she  had  laughingly  cpiestioned  him  concerning 
many  other  kinds  of  children,  he  volunteered  the  ad- 
mission that  she  was  (juite  right,  that  kindergarten 
education  was  the  heritage  of  childhood  at  large, 
and  not  of  this  child  or  that  one. 

"It  is  this  claim  of  the  right  of  every  child  to  a 
kindergarten  education  that  is  made  by  advocates  of 
the  kindergarten,  and  the  ground  for  the  claim  is 
fundamental,  universal  character  of  the  training  that 
is  given.  The  training  is  a  vital  process,  based  upon 
the  natural  instincts  of  the  little  child,  and  directed 
to  physical,  mental,  moral,  and  social  development." 
*  #  «  * 

' '  The  kindergartner  believes  that  the  kindergarten 
should  be  in  every  school  because  of  the  acknowl- 
edged importance  of  the  foundation  in  any  work. 
She  knows  that  by  directing  natural  activities  dur- 
ing the  period  from  four  to  six  years,  many  funda- 
mental habits  can  be  established,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  child's  joy  in  living  be  increased;  and  she, 
therefore,  believes  it  a  ruthless  waste  to  have  to  form 
these  habits  at  a  later  age  when  the  child  might  be 
using  his  conscious  energies  upon  accomplishments 
which  would  not  have  been  wise,  or  even  possible,  at 
the  earlier  period. 

The  kindergartner  believes  the  kindergarten  child 
to  be  prepared  in  some  degree  for  the  work  of  the 
primary  school  in  every  part  of  its  curriculum.  He 
has  dealt  with  number  in  a  variety  of  ways ;  has  ex- 
pressed ideas  through  at  least  a  dozen  mediums,  in- 
cluding several  forms  of  constructive  handwork ;  has 
learned  to  love  the  beautiful  in  art,  music,  and  lan- 
guage ,and  to  expi'ess  himself  with  some  small  power 
in  each  of  these  directions;  has  come  into  an  appre- 
ciative unity  with  the  nature  world,  and  understood 
definitely  a  few  of  its  secrets ;  has  enjoyed  many  ex- 
periences concerning  the  human  world  about  him; 
and  over  and  above  all,  has  learned  to  look  upon 
school  as  a  place  of  delights,  upon  growth  as  a  thing 
to  be  coveted,  upon  his  teacher  as  a  good  comrade, 


and  upon  his  schoolmates  as  fellow-workers  from 
whom  he  can  count  upon  aid  when  he  needs  it,  and 
whom  it  is  his  privilege  to  assist  when  he  can. 

"The  majority  of  children  leave  school  early,  as  is 
seen  by  a  comparison  of  high  schools  and  grammer 
schools  in  point  of  number,  and  the  kindergarten 
gives  an  opportunity  for  one,  or  perhap?i  two,  ad- 
ditional years  of  schooling,  at  a  most  form  'tive  age, 
without  delaying  the  time  at  which  a  child  may,  if 
needs  be,  go  forth  as  a  wage-earner." 


A  JOURNEY  TO  A  FERTILIZER  FACTORY  AND 
HOW  THEY  MAKE  FERTILIZER. 

(Continued   from   page   9.) 

where  it  Avas  being  sacked  up  ready  for  the  market. 
Each  bag  contains  200  pounds  of  the  following 
grades : 

(1)  Acid  phosphate,  Avhich  contains  32  pounds  of 
acid  in  a  200  pounds  bag. 

(2)  Acid  phosphate  and  potash.  This  is  known  as 
bone  and  potash,  and  contains  from  20  2-5  pounds 
to  25  1-5  pounds  of  phosphoric  acid  and  from  4 
to  12  pounds  of  potash,  in  a  200  bag. 

(3)  Ammoniated  goods.  This  contains  16  pounds 
of  phosphoric  acid,  4  pounds  of  nitrogen,  and  4 
pounds  of  potash  in  a  200  pound  bag. 

What  puzzled  me  at  first  Avas  Avhy  there  are  so  lit- 
tle phosphoric  acid,  nitrogen,  and  potash  in  a  200 
pound  bag.  Why  not  sell  the  pure  elements  and  let 
the  farmer  mix  it?  Why  buy  16. pounds  of  phos- 
phoric acid,  for  instance,  and  184  pounds  of  some- 
things else  that  is  Avorthless? 

In  the  first  place,  Mr.  Nash  explained,  you  buy 
only  the  16  pounds  of  phosphoric  acid,  the  other  ma- 
terial might  be  cottonseed  meal  or  fish.  The  art  in 
the  use  of  fertilizer  is  found  in  making  a  uniform  dis- 
tribute of  the  necessary  elements,  and  in  a  small 
quantity  of  pure  nitrogen,  say  four  pounds  to  an  acre, 
could  hardly  be  distributed  uniformly  unless  mix- 
ed with  something.  If  the  farmer  should  take  the 
pure  elements,  he  would  probably  get  more  nitrogen 
than  he  needed,  or  less  potash.  Land  that  needed  a 
little  i^otash  might  get  much,  and  so  on.  The  art  in 
manufacturing  is  to  get  the  right  proportions.  The 
factory  gives  exact  quantities  mixed  in  such  a  con- 
venient form  that  the  farmer  need  make  no  mistake, 
and  he  can  apply  it  Avhere  it  is  needed. 

.  Use  of  Fertilizer. 

The  factory  at  Durham  has  a  capacity  of  25,000 
tons  a  .year,  and  it  is  said  that  a  half  million  tons  are 
manufactured  annually  in  North  Carolina  and  about 
75,000  tons  are  used.  It  costs  the  farmers  on  an 
average  of  about  $18  a  ton,  and  each  year  shoAvs  an 
increase  of  about  20  per  cent  in  the  quantity  used. 
Fifty  years  ago  there  was  no  fertilizer  manufactured. 
PeruAdan  guano  Avas  shipped  from  the  islands  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  Ocean.  It  Avas  simply  the  drop- 
pings from  birds  that  had  been  accumulating  for 
thousands  of  years.  But  the  gradual  detoriation  of 
the  laiul  calls  for  plant  food,  and  more  and  more 
fertilizer  must  be  manufactured,  the  chief  elements 
of  Avhich  are  phosphoric  acid,  nitrogen  and  potash. 
Science  is  searching  the  utmost  parts  of  the  earth  for 
these  elements,  hundreds  of  thousnads  of  people  are 
employed  in  the  mining,  commerce  and  manufacture, 
and  many  millions  of  dollars  are  spent  annually  to 
prepare  the  fertilizer  for  the  use  of  the  farmer. 
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As  Seen  From  the  Conning  Tower 

Significant  News  and  Notes  About  Ed- 
ucational   Progress  the    World    Over 

t 

1 

Football  is  forbidden  in  the  schools  of  Bavaria  by 
a  recent  decree. 

The  average  monthly  salary  of  American  school 
teachers  in  1870  was  $28.54.     It  is  now  $61.70. 

Berlin  is  to  have  compulsory  industrial  and  com- 
mercial continuation  school  for  girls. 

Nearly  two-thirds  of  the  American  public  school 
enrollment  is  in  the  rural  schools. 

The  largest  public  school  building  in  Europe  is 
the  new  continuation  school  in  Vienna. 

Home  economics  is  to  be  made  compulsory  in  the 
primary  schools  of  Saxe-Weimar,  Germany. 

The  educational  expenditure,  for  Scotland  for  the 
past  fiscal  year  was  $18,300,000,  of  which  $840,000 
was  for  continuation  schools. 

An  investigation  of  the  Prussian  schools  shows  that 
an  average  age  of  16  per  cent  of  the  pupils  evade  the 
prescribed  physical  exercises  by  physician's  certifi- 
cates or  other  means. 

A  traveling  school  of  domestic  science  has  been  in- 
stituted in  the  department  of  Yonne,  France.  The 
school  will  make  a  stay  of  three  months  in  any  com- 
mune where  an  attendance  of  iifteen  is  guaranteed. 
Similar  itinerant  schools  for  domestic  science  exist 
in  Ireland. 

New  York's  magnificent  new  State  education 
building  is  now  completed,  and  will  be  dedicated  in 
October.  It  is  considered  one  of  the  finest  structures 
in  the  world  devoted  to  educational  administration. 
It  is  surrounded  by  what  is  said  to  be  the  longest 
colonnade  in  existence.  The  building  cost  $3,500,- 
000.  Prominent  educators  of  this  country  and  abroad 
have  been  invited  to  be  present  at  the  dedication 
ceremonies. 

An  increase  in  significance  of  the  A.  M.  degree  is 
planned  by  university  authorities.  Yale  and  Rut- 
gers now  require  two  years  of  study  after  graduation 
for  this  degree,  whereas  one  year  has  been  the  re- 
quirement heretofore.  The  aim  is  to  raise  the  stand- 
ard of  the  A.  M.  so  that  it  will  be  sought  by  highly 
qualified  men  and  women  who  have  no  special  in- 
clination for  the  pure  research  work  demanded  for 
the  Ph.D. 

Some  of  the  exciting  experiences  of  teachers  and 
others  in  service  in  Alaska  are  told  in  recent  reports 
by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education.  One  of 
the  most  interesting  reports  describes  the  eruption 
of  Matmai  Volcano,  in  western  Alaska,  which  de- 
stroyed a  native  village  and  buried  the  country  for  a 
hundred  miles  around  in  volcanic  ash.  Three  feet 
of  puniiee  covered  the  ground  where  the  village  of 
Katmai  formerly  stood,  and  the  natives  had  to  flee 
for  their  lives.  They  were  eventually  rescued  by  the 
United  States  Revenue  Cutter  Manning  and  taken^o 
a  new  site  on  Ivanoff  Bay,  where  the  Government  has 
set  them  up  in  housekeeping.  A  school  will  prob- 
ably be  established  in  the  new  village. 


SCHOOL  ALL  THE  YEAR  ROUND. 

A  few  years  ago  the  idea  of  school  or  college  all 
the  year  round  would  have  been  hotly  decried;  to- 
day it  is  an  established  fact  in  a  number  of  educa- 
tional institutions,  public  and  private.  It  is  not 
merely  that  the  summer  session  has  been  widely  in- 
troduced, but  the  summer  work,  from  being  a  purely 
voluntary  and  separate  affair,  has  come  in  some  in- 
stances to  be  an  integral  part  of  the  year's  work,  ac- 
cording to  reports  received  at  the  United  States  Bu- 
reau of  Education. 

The  Harvard  Engineei'ing  School  is  a  recent  in- 
stance among  higher  institutions.     The   course  for 
the  master's  degree  in  engineering  at  Harvard  now 
takes  two  years,  and  there  is  no  summer  vacation. 
The  course  is  divided  into  first  summer,  first  year; 
second  summer,  and  second  year.    The  students  work 
from  eight  to  ten  hours  a  day,  and  the  total  vaca-    '^ 
tions  in  a  year  amount  to  about  four  weeks,  the   fj 
time  being  chiefly  at  Christmas  and  in  the  spring.  '»-< 
The  summer  term  begins  June  22  and  closes  Sep- '  o 
tember  22.    A  number  of  other  universities  follow  a    ^ 
somewhat  similar  plan.     The  University  of  Chicago ^'^ 
has  for  some  years  maintained  a  summer  term  hav-  <;_j 
ing  equal  weight  with  the  three  other  quarters  of  the  ^ 
year.  *;^ 

Even  in  the  elementary  school  the  plan  has  made  t< 
some    headway,    particularly    in    the    large    cities.^ 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  formerlj^  had  an  all-year  schedule^^^ 
which  included  the  summer  term  as  one  of  four  c^uar-    ^ 
ters,  and  a  modified  form  of  the  Cleveland  plan  is 
in  use  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  where  it  is  being  gradually 
extended  from  year  to  year.     In  the  New  York  City 
schools,  where  the  problem  of  sufficient  school  ac- 
commodations is  a  serious  one,  the  authorities  have 
recently  had  under  consideration   an  all-year  plan 
which  will,  it  is  claimed,  take  care  of  practically  all 
the  children  without  recourse  to  half-time.     An  in- 
teresting indication  of  the  attitude  of  the  students 
themselves  toward  the  all-year  plan  is  afforded  by 
the  new  Central  Commercial  and  Manual  Training 
High  School  at  Newark.     Thirty  per  cent  of  the  pu- 
pils of  this  school  voted  in  favor  of  continuing  the 
school  throughout  the  summer. 

It  is  claimed  by  the  advocates  of  the  all-year  plan 
for  public  schools  in  the  large  cities  that  the  children 
are  healthier  and  happier  in  school  than  on  the 
streets.  It  is  further  urged  that  by  taking  advantage 
of  an  optional  summer  terra  children  who  are  com- 
pelled to  leave  school  at  an  early  age  will  be  able 
to  advance  further  in  the  grades  than  at  present. 
Backward  pupils  will  also  have  an  opportunity  to 
make  up  back  word,  but  this  has  always  been  more 
or  less  a  feature  of  summer  sessions. 

In  the  case  of  the  higher  institutions,  particularly 
the  technical  schools,  the  new  movement  for  all-year 
work  is  undoubtedly  part  of  the  nation-wide  de- 
mand for  scientific  efficiency  that  is  making  itself  felt 
in  every  phase  of  American  life.  The  feeling  is  that 
education,  especially  of  an  advanced  character,  is  not 
child's  play  alone,  but  serious  business,  and  should 
approximate  the  conditions  of  efScient  business. 
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School  Room  Methods  and  Devices. 


The   Teacher's   Scrapbook, 

One  of  the  best  reference  libraries  is  a  well  select- 
ed teacher's  scrapbook.  A  number -of  large  manila 
envelopes  may  be  secured  and  labeled  with  the  sub- 
jects which  they  contain.  An  index  may  be  made  on 
the  outside.  Newspaper  clippings  and  magazine  ar- 
ticles should  be  diligently  collected.  In  one  envelope 
may  be  placed  history,  and  in  others  geography,  and 
separate  envelopes  may  be  devoted  to  the  important 
countries,  also  separate  ones  to  different  periods  of 
history.  There  may  be  one  devoted  to  each  of  the 
following:  Biography,  U.  S.  Government,  North  Car- 
olina History,  Birds,  Insects,  Animals,  Farming, 
Gardening,  Poems,  Heroic  Deeds,  Memory  Gems.  At 
the  opportune  time  the  proper  article  may  be  read 
to  the  class  or  given  to  a  pupil  to  read.  The  teach- 
er's copy  of  the  geography  can  be  utilized.  The 
clippings  can  be  fastened  with  a  bit  of  paste  to  the 
page  where  the  siabject  is  brought  up.  It  can  be 
readily  detached,  given  to  a  pupil  and  replaced  when 
he  returns  it. 

The  teacher  should  have  one  envelope  for  her  own 
use  for  clippings  from  educational  papers  which  she 
would  like  to  refer  to  in  the  future. 

How  to  Secure  Suitable  Pictures. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  how  many  teach- 
ers have  thought  how  cheaply  they  could  get  enough 
good  pictures  to  decorate  the  school-room  walls.  One 
can  get  fine  pictures  from  the  picture  companies  we 
see  advertised  in  the  papers,  mount  them  on  matting 
and  hang  them,  all  for  a  few  cents.  Pupils  have  help- 
ed in  many  instances  to  pay  for  the  ones  hung  last 
year. 

Arithmetic  Device. 

Leaders  are  selected,  who  choose  sides.  The  names 
of  the  leaders  are  wi-itten  on  the  board.  These  two 
then  take  their  places  at  the  board  and  a  problem 
is  given  by  the  teacher.  The  one  finishing  first  and 
having  the  correct  result  is  allowed  to  place  a  mark 
under  his  name. 

The  next  two  chosen  then  take  their  places,  anoth- 
er problem  is  given  and  the  successful  one  given  a 
mark. 

And  so  on  through  the  class,  the  side  having  the 
most  marks  being  the  victors.  This  exercise  pro- 
motes rapidity  and  accuracy  as  well  as  serving  as  a 
diversion. 

Written  Language  Work. 

^^  The  following  plan 'is  excellent  for  developing  the 
"sentence  sense"  as  well  as  for  teaching,  by  constant 
drill,  the  correct  use  of  capitals,  punctuation  marks, 
etc.  It  can  be  used  with  equal  success  for  the  lower 
and  the  advanced  grades. 

Combine  the  second  and  third  grades  and  give 
them  this  work  two  days  in  the  week.  Choosing  a 
story  from  some  such  book  as  "Mother  Goose  Stories 
in  Prose."  Cut  it  up  into  words  and  put  the  words 
of  each  sentence  into  a  small  envelope,  on  the  out- 
side of  which  write  the  name  of  the  story  and  the 
number  of  the  sentence.  Each  child  is  given  one  or 
dry  it,  and  place  it  on  the  cardboard  in  the  desired 


position.  Now  cut  off  all  the  stems  on  the  under 
side  that  interfere  with  its  lying  perfectly  flat.  Thick 
stems,  roots,  bulbs,  and  other  enlargements  should 
have  their  under  half  cut  away,  and  the  remaining 
half  should  be  hollowed  out  from  beneath.  Place  the 
specimen  between  the  folds  of  a  cloth  ,transfer  it  to 
a  Avell-padded  ironing  board,  and  press  it  with  a  hot 
more  envelopes.  When  his  sentence  is  correct,  he 
copies  it  and  learns  to  spell  the  words,  put  in  all 
punctuation  marks  correctly,  etc.  When  the  class 
is  called  each  pupil  passes  to  the  board,  where  a 
space  has  been  numbered  like  his  envelope,  and 
writes  his  sentence.  The  sentences  are  then  read 
in  order  from  the  board  and  corrected.  Give  simple 
names  and  explanations  for  the  more  difficult  punc- 
tuation marks.  For  instance,  call  quotation  marks 
"fences,"  and  say  that  all  the  words  spoken  by 
somebody  must  be  put  inside  of  the  "fence." 

The  children  do  not  know  what  the  story  is  until 
it  is  put  on  the  board  and  are  always  eager  to  find 
out  by  getting  the  sentence  finished  quickly. 

Spelling  Device. 

Whenever  a  child  has  a  perfect  lesson  in  spelling, 
it  receives  a  perfect  mark.  When  it  has  five  perfect 
marks,  its  name  is  written  on  the  blackboard  and  a 
colored  star  placed  after  the  name.  Each  half  point 
of  the  star  is  of  a  different  color  from  the  adjoining 
half,  thus  giving  the  star  a  raised  appearance,  ^ach 
child  (even  the  older  children)  works  hard  trying  to 
win  the  most  stars,  and  there  will  be  a  wonderful 
improvement  in  their  spelling.  Where  it  has  been 
tried  children  were  so  pleased  with  their  stars  that 
they  would  spend  part  of  their  intermission  time 
copying  stars  into  their  drawing  books  and  then 
painting  them. 

A  Reading  Device. 

One  teacher  has  a  large  number  o  fdifferent  ani- 
mals (fox,  bear,  rabbit,  goat,  lion,  elephant,  dog,  eat, 
hen,  cow,  horse,  mouse,  etc.,)  cut'  from  stiff  paper. 
Small  attractive  pictures  of  certain  objects,  as  trees, 
baskets,  boxes,  houses,  chairs,  hat,  girl,  boy,  may  be 
used.  These  are  pinned  on  the  blackboard,  one  un- 
der the  other,  and  at  their  left  side  are  written  the 
corresponding  sentences. 

Examples : 

(1)  Here  is  an  elephant. 

(2)  I  see  a  lion. 

(3)  This  is  a  mouse. 

(4)  Can  you  see  a  tree? 

(5)  Do  you  see  a  goat? 

Pictures  may  be  drawn  on  the  board  also. 

These  pupils  always  are  very  much  interested  in 
reading  these,  and  after  the  pictures  are  taken  down 
they  recognize  the  words  "elephant,"  "lion," 
' '  mouse, "  "  tree, "  "  goat, ' '  without  difficulty.  For  a 
change  ask  this  question:  "Who  can  tell  where  the 
chalk  says,  'Do  you  see  a  goat?'  "  etc. 

Flower,  Weed,  and  Leaf  Specimens — Directions  For 
Mounting. 

To  mount  flower,  weed,  and  leaf  specimens,  the 
following  method  has  been  found  most  satisfactory: 
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Secure  a  specimen  of  the  desired  flower,  leaf,  or  weed 
that  will  go  on  the  mounting  card.  Thoroughly 
cleanse  it.  Immerse  the  specimen  three  to  five  min- 
utes in  a  hath  of  alumn  water,  which  is  made  hy  dis- 
solving two  ounces  of  powdered  alum  in  each  gallon 
of  water  used.  Remove  the  specimen  from  the  hath, 
iron,  turning  the  cloth  containing  the  specimen  over 
and  over,  until  dry.  Then  heavily  smear  the  under 
side  of  all  the  leaves,  stems,  and  roots  with  a  good, 
thick  library  paste  and  paste  the  specimen  on  the 
mounting  card  in  the  desired  position,  pressing  down 
all  parts  firmly  and  carefully.  "Weight  down  until 
the  paste  is  dry. 

Heavy  cardboards  9  x  12  and  12  x  18  inches  make 
very  satisfactory  mounts. 

A  Device  For  Pencil  Boxes. 

Those  who  find  pencil  boxes  noisy  may  like  this 
plan.  Take  a  piece  of  cardboard  about  9  inches  by 
5  inches  (backs  of  pads  are  good)  and  cut  slits  % 
inch  long.  Weave  a  piece  of  elastic  band  %  inch 
wide  and  5  inches  long  in  the  slits,  and  sew  at  each 
side.  The  pencils  and  pen  will  slip  into  the  broad 
spaces  easily.  They  can  be  made  by  the  pupils  in  the 
drawing  period. 

Use  stiff  wire,  from  8  to  10  inches  long,  bent  and 
fastened  onto  the  iron-work  at  the  sides  of  the  desks 
for  waste  papers.  It  prevents  the  desire  to  crumple 
papers  and  children  will  use  the  "other  side"  often. 


Booklets  for  Memory  Gems. 

In  a  certain  grade  the  pupils  learn  one  good  Mem- 
ory Gem  each  week,  making  thirty-six  in  all  for 
the  school  year.  At  the  beginning  of  school,  they 
make  booklets  in  which  to  copy  these.  They  cut  out 
nine  of  the  pattern  of  the  open  booklet  of  writing 
paper,  and  one  of  some  heavy  paper  (manila  paper 
does  nicely) ,  for  the  cover.  This  cover  they  decorate 
with  some  simple  design,  as  autumn  leaves.  Here  is 
a  chance  to  show  the  individuality  of  the  child.  Let 
each  child  choose  his  own  design.  Children,  as  a 
rule,  have  a  fine  sense  of  the  fitness  of  things,  and 
they  will  usually  choose  a  design  suited  to  the  sea- 
son. 

Tie  these  together  with  a  bright  cord  or  baby  rib- 
bon. 

Then  copy  one  Memory  Gem,  together  with  the 
name  of  the  author  and  the  date  on  each  page.  These 
are  really  very,  attractive  and  the  children  delight  in 
making  them. 

Geography. 

The  children  in  an  advanced  geography  class  are 
planing  trips  here  and  there  all  over  the  world.  Each 
child  chooses  some  foreign  trip  that  he  would  like 
to  make  and  then  aided  by  suggestions  of  the  teach- 
er and  other  members  of  the  class,  he  writes  letters 
to  the  various  steamship  lines,  tourist  agencies  and 
hotel  directories  for  information  as  to  routes,  prices, 
and  other  details  which  the  prospective  tourist  needs. 
It  is  needless  to  say  that  his  geography  class  had  a 
rich  and  rare  collection  of  the  best  and  most  attrac- 
tive discriptive  material  for  geography  that  high- 
priced  advertising  experts  could  supply.     Then,  too, 


it  is  good  training  in  their  English  for  the  same 
youngsters  to  carry  on  this  correspondence,  and  the 
ideas  gained  in  planning  the  trips  are  vivid,  definite 
and  clear  cut.  Some  of  these  same  girls  and  boys 
will  take  these  same  trips  later  on  in  life,  the  out- 
come of  long  cherished  desire  born  in  the  geography 
class. 

For  Poor  Spellers. 

Finding  sixth  grade  boys  atrocious  spellers,  one 
teacher  resorted  to  the  following  method  of  arousing 
their  interests  in  the  subjects: 

All  words  mis-spelled  in  their  regular  written 
spelling  lesson  or  in  any  other  subject  were  formed 
into  a  list  which  was  kept  on  the  board  from  day 
to  day  and  copied  in  their  note-books.  This  list 
was  then  used  as  subject  matter  for  a  daily  rapid 
spelling  match.  The  two  sides  were  the  same  always 
so  that  no  time  was  lost  in  getting  ready.  The  rivalry 
kept  the  boys  interested  and  on  the  alert,  so  that 
no  more  time  was  taken  for  the  spelling  match  than 
was  formerly  needed  for  correcting  numerous  mis- 
spelled words. 

Composition  For  Third  and  Fourth  Year  Pupils. 

After  expending  many  weary  moments  and  much 
"gray  matter"  in  trying  to  make  my  pupils  inter- 
ested in  composition,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that, 
as  variety  is  said  to  be  the  spice  of  life,  it  really  is 
the  whole  life  of  the  composition  period.  The  drudg- 
ery all  passed  away  when  the  pupils  had  something 
new  and  interesting  to  write  about. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  devices  I  have  found 
very  successful  for  use  in  both  oral  and  written 
work : 

(1)  Have  a  number  of  pictures,  enough  to  give  a 
different  one  to  each  pupils,  cut  from  magazines,  chil- 
dren's  story  books,  etc.  Distribute  these  occasionally 
and  have  pupils  tell  imaginary  stories  about  them. 
Each  pupil's  picture  being  different,  these  can  be 
used  a  great  many  times  without  losing  their  charm. 

(2)  Commence  a  story,  stop  at  some  critical  point, 
and  have  pupils  finish  it. 

(3)  Describe  some  picture  that  would  appeal  to 
pupils,  and  have  them  tell  imaginary  stories  about  it. 

(4)  Let  pupils  choose  some  favorite  animals,  bird 
or  fruit,  and  tell  its  story.  (If  you  have  an  attack 
of  the  "blues,"  just  try  this;  and  if  it  does  not  crue 
you  to  hear  your  big,  rough  boy  get  up  and  com- 
mence, "I  am  a  little  humming-bird,"  nothing  will.) 

(5)  Have  pupils  describe  an  imaginary  event. 
(Picnic,  fire,  procession,  etc.) 

(6)  Have  them  tell  some  story  they  have  read,  that 
the  others  d'\  not  know. 

(7)  Have  them  tell  some  story  you  have  told  them, 
telling  it  as  some  character  in  the  story  would  do. 

(8)  Tell  a  story  from  some  picture  shown  to  the 
class. 

Some  may  think  that  there  is  not  much  formal 
composition  in  these  topics,  but  as  I  understand  it, 
the  duty  of  the  third  and  fourth  year  teacher  is  prin- 
cipally to  get  the  pupils  to  express  thought  freely,  in 
as  good  language  as  possible.  Therefore  these  top- 
ics are  only  the  tools  employed  for  that  object,  and 
who  would  not  rather  use  new  and  bright  tools  to 
old  dull  ones. 
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GEOGRAPHICAL  NONSENSE 

By  Mary  Galium  Wiley. 


Miss  (city  in  Italy)  2  (Sea  of  Europe)  had  long 
promised  to  take  her  .3  (bay  on  coast  of  Australia) 
class  to  the  4  (lake  in  Canada)  to  hunt  specimens. 

So  one  5  (point  in  south  New  Jersey)  day  last 
spring,  she  said:  "Now,  children,  if  this  6  (Mt.  in 
Alaska)  continues,  we  will  take  our  much-talked  of 
walk  to-morrow:  I  7  (Cape  of  N.  C.)  it  will  be  a 
little  cool,  but  we  can  all  take  wraps.  Get  your 
mothers  to  fix  you  up  a  lunch;  8  (island  in  Lake 
Erie)  a  9  (group  of  islands  in  Pacific)  or  two,  and 
some  fruit,  for  no  doubt  we  will  get  very  10  (country 
in  Europe). 

The  next  day  dawned  11  (Cape  of  Ireland)  and 
12  (country  of  "S.  A.)  Long  before  the  hour  appoint- 
ed for  assembling,  the  children  were  at  Miss  13  (city 
in  Italy)  's — all  in  the  best  of  14  (lake  in  Iowa)  "s. 

Littie  15  (lake  in  New  York)  16  (county-seat  of 
Vance  County,  North  Carolina)  was  there,  and  17 
Cape  of  Virginia,  18  (bay  in  northern  part  of  North 
America),  and  19  (Cape  of  Virginia)  20  (city  in  Ne- 
braska named  for  a  president),  21  (island  in  Hudson 
Bay),  22  (manufacturing  town  of  Maryland)  and  23 
(capital  of  Virginia)  24  (great  smoking  tobacco 
market  of  N  .C.)  were  there  also.  25  (cape  in  un- 
organized territory  of  British  America)  26  (strait  be- 
tween Greenland  and  N.  A.)  was  dressed  in  her 
mother's  old  clothes,  which  were  much  27  (city  in 
southern  France)  and  28  (city  in  southern  France). 
29  ("Queen  City"  of  N.  C.)  30  (capital  of  Texas) 
thought  she  was  very  fine  in  her  31  (country  in 
northern  India  on  the  slope  of  the  Himalayars)  frock 
all  trimmed  in  32  (city  of  Russia  on  Caspian  Sea) 
and  her  silk  33  (mountain  peak  of  California).  34 
(city  on  Vancouver's  Island),  35  (city  of  Piedmont 
North  Carolina)  as  iisual  came  in  at  the  last  min- 
ute. She  greeted  the  others  with  an  36  (cape 
north  of  Alaska)  nod,  for  she  felt  quite  37  (one  of 
the  great  lakes)  to  everybody  on  account  of  the  38 
(town  near  Louisville,  Ky.,)  her  parents  had  attain- 
ed in  39  (island  in  Pacific).  40  (oldest  of  the  thir- 
teen "original  States")  41  (capital  of  Wisconsin) 
fresh  from  her  42  (oldest  town  in  N.  C.)  looked  very 
sweet.  The  last  one  to  arrive  was  queer  little  Dan 
43  (highest  peak  east  of  the  Rockies),  carrying  a 
mysterious  bundle  wrapped  in  44  (city  in  Philippine 
Islands)   paper. 

As  the  merry  crowd  started  45  (Firth  on  coast  of 
Scotland)  they  met  one  of  46  (city  of  Italy)  's 
friends,  quite  a  47  (city  in  Wisconsin)  looking  young 
woman. 

"48  (a  country  of  North  America)  to  go  with  us," 
said  Miss  49  (city  of  Italy).  But  her  friend  was  too 
busy  reading  the  latest  50  (river  of  N.  C.)  about 
China  to  go.  It  was"  a  great  51  (cape  of  Wash- 
ington) to  Miss  52  (city  of  Italy),  for  they  were  on 
very  53  (islands  in  Pacific)  terms  and  always  had  a 
-54  (point  in  N.  J.)  time  together. 

But  the  children  were  haj^py,  and  as  they  went 
on  they  gathered  flowers  to  their  55  (city  of  New- 
foundland). Finally  they  reached  a  little  stream  of 
56  (lake  in  British  America),  about  two  57  (city  in 
eastern  Montana)  from  home. 

"Why,  I  had  no  58  (city  of  Chili)  of  the  distance 
we'd  come,"  exclaimed  Miss  59  (city  of  Italy). 

"I'm  as  60  (country  of  Europe)  as  a  61  (lake  in 
British  America),"  cried  one  of  the  boys.     So  they 


sat  down  flat  on  the  ground  and  spread  their  lunch 
on  a  62  (capital  of  Arkansas).  It  was  such  a  nice 
lunch.  There  was  a  63  (island  in  Pacific)  for  every- 
body and  64  (lake  in  North  Dakota) ed  65  (one  of 
the  Hebrides  of  Scotland),  of  course,  and  an  66 
(county  of  N.  C.)  a  piece  and  a  67  (town  at  mouth 
of  Congo  River,  Africa). 

When  the  lunch  was  all  spread  little  Dan  68  (high- 
est mountain  in  N.  C.)  opened  his  bundle.  Guess 
what  he  had  in  it?  A  bottle  of  69  (a  northern  tribu- 
tary of  the  Missouri)  fastened  securely  with  a  70 
(city  in  Ireland),  a  large  pot  of  butter  and  a  71 
(river  in  North  Dakota)  and  a  72  (river  in  northern 
part  of  Minnesota)  and  a  73  (river  in  Illinois). 

While  the  children  were  enjoying  the  good  things 
to  eat,  a  sly  little  74  (most  southern  point  of  Eng- 
land) crept  out  from  under  the  75  (capital  of  Ar- 
kansas). 

All  of  a  sudden  the  clouds  began  to  gather  and  it 
became  76  (lake  in  Minnesota),  and  77  (mountain  in 
Africa)  ;  as  they  hurried  home  they  got  78  (lake  in 
Sweden)  and  79  (same  as  78).  Though  the  rain  was 
soon  over,  the  80  (city  famous  for  its  Colossus)  were 
so  muddy  they  were  glad  enough  to  accept  the  kind 
offer  of  a  81  (islands  in  Pacific)  old  82  (sea  between 
Russia  and  Asia  Minor)  man  who  was  driving  an 
old  83  (county  of  N.  C.)  He  was  taking  84  (  estuary 
on  east  coast  of  England)  to  toAvn,  but  he  made 
room  in  his  85  (county  of  N.  C.)  for  all;     ■ 

They  arrived  6  (bay  in  Baffin  Land)  in  safety, 
and  as  the  children  bade  their  teacher  87  (Cape  of 
Greenland)  they  one  and  all  declared  that  in  spite 
of  its  88  (swamp  between  N.  C.  and  Virginia)  end- 
ing, they  had  never  had  a  better  time. 


Key  to  Geographical  Nonsense. 

(1)  Florence,  (2)  White,  (3)  Botany,  (4)  Woods, 
(5)  Pleasant,  (6)  Fair  Weather,  (7)  Pear,  (8)  Put 
in,  (9)  Sandwich,  (10)  Hungary),  (11)  Clear,  (12) 
Chili,  (13)  Florence's,  (14)  Spirit(s),  (15),  George, 
(16)  Henderson,  (17)  Henry,  (18)  Hudson,  (19) 
Charles.  (20)  Lincoln,  (21)  The  Brothers,  (22)  Fred- 
erick, (23)  Richmond,  (24)  Durham,  (25)  Henrietta 
Maria,  (26)  Davis,  (27)  Toulouse  (too  loose),  (28) 
Toulon  (too  long),  (29)  Charlotte  (30)  Austin,  (31) 
Ka.shniier  (ca.shmere),  (32)  Astrakhan,  (33)  Hood, 
(34)  Victoria,  (35)  Winston,  (36)  Icy,  (37)  Supe- 
rior, (38)  Eminence,  (39)  Society,  (40)  Virginia, 
(41)  Madison,  (42)  Bath,  (43)  Mitchell,  (44)  Manila, 
(45)  Forth,  (46)  Florence's,  (47)  Superior,  (48) 
Alaska  (I'll  ask  her),  (49)  Florence,  (50)  Neuse 
(news!),  (51)  Disapointment,  (52)  Florence,  (53) 
Friendly,  (.54)  Pleasant,  (55)  Heart's  Content,  (56) 
Clear  Water,  (57)  Miles,  (58)  Conception,  (59)  Flor- 
ence, (60)  Hungary,  (61)  Bear,  (62)  Little  Rock, 
(63)  Sandwicli,  (64)  Devil  (ed),  (65)  Eig  (egg), 
(66)  Orange.  (67)  Banana,  (68)  Mitchell,  (69)  Milk| 
(70)  Cork,  (71)  Big  Knife,  (72)  Big  Fork,  (73) 
Spoon,  (74)  Lizzard).  (75)  Little  Rock,  (76)  Rainy, 
(77)  Atlas  (alas!)  (78)  Wetter,  (79)  Wetter,  (80) 
Rhodes,  (81)  Friendly,  (82)  Black,  (83)  Surrv,  (84) 
The  Wash,  (85)  Surry,  (86)  Home,  (87)  Farewell, 
(88)  Dismal. 


The  man  who  has  learned  to  play  a  clean  game 
has  learned  to  lead  a  clean  life.— Rev.  James  Hender- 
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OLIVER  STANLEY'S  BEAR  STORY 


Being  the  Third  in  a  Series  of  Stories  from  Fisher's  River  Scenes  and  Characters  by  "Skitt, 

Who  Was  Raised  Thar" 


Oliver  Stanley  was  a  small,  well-set  man,  with 
a  sallow,  dyspeptic  complexion,  black  eyes,  wide 
mouth  naturally,  and  it  was  generally  spread  with 
iiproarious  laughter.  On  one  occasion  Oliver  "tod- 
dled down  to  the  seaboard  to  git  a  bait  ov  o.ysters, 
feelin'  considerably  qualmy  about  my  gizzard."  Oi 
this  occasion  he  was  kidnapped  by  some  sailors  and 
carried  out  to  sea,  and  after  a  thrilling  experience  he 
jumped  overboard  and  swam  ashore.  It  was  on  his 
return  home  that  he  encountered  some  Indians. 

"Soon  arter  this  kidnappering  by  the  sailors," 
said  the  imperturbable  Oliver,  "I  'eluded  I'd  best 
save  my  bacon  by  leavin'  the  seaboard,  and  try  my 
luck  in  the  Allegany  Mountings ;  fur  this  scrape  had 
made  a  rantankerous  impression  on  me.  So  I  pulled 
up  my  stakes,  which  it  warn't  hard  to  do,  and  piked 
off  to  a  higher  latitude.  I  hadn't  a  doubt  in  my  nog- 
gin but  what  I'd  fur  a  nation  sight  better  nur  I  had 
on  the  seaboard.  But  hush,  honey !  thar  were  no 
rest  fur  Oliver  Stanley,  fur  he  were  horned  to  rough 
'ventures.  It  is  the  lot  ov  great  men  uvry  whar,  in 
uvry  age. 

"No  sooner  had  I  landed  and  marked  off  a  little 
spot  uv  yeth  fur  a  home,  and  made  a  little  deadnin' 
on  it,  than  the  cussed  red-skinned  Injins  'vaded  my 
peaceful  homicil,  kidnumped  me  wusser  ef  possible 
nuw  the  tarnacious  tompaulin  sailors  did,  as  jist 
norated.  When  they  got  me  'way  out  inter  the  moun- 
tings, where  no  huming  but  an  Injin  (if  they  are 
humings)  uver  trod  the  sile,  after  wavin',  braudish- 
erin',  and  gleameratin'  thar  tommyhocks  over  my 
knowledge-box  for  a  long  spell,  and  them  thar  butch- 
er knives  in  the  same  threatenin'  aspex,  they  belt  a 
council  over  my  case,  and  after  much  glomeration  of 
talk  they  decided  to  head  me  up  tight  in  a  bar'l,  and 
let  me  starve  to  death. 

"This  dredful  detarmination  they  carried  into  re- 
fect, for  they  had  toated  a  ile  bar'l  all  the  way  with 
'um  on  purpose,  I  s'pose.  So  they  jist  loosened  some 
of  the  hoops  at  one  eend,  tuck  out  the  head,  put  me 
in,  and  headed  me  up  tight  as  ef  I  'd  a  bin  old  peach 
brandy,  all  'ceptin  the  bung-hole  at  one  eend  fur  me 
to  git  ar.  Now  ef  the  unhuman  critters  had  'skhided 
all  the  ar,  my  wind  would  a  bin  broke  as  quick  as 
crockery,  and  my  troubles  would  a  bin  eended,  and 
me  at  rest.  But  not  so,  bless  you,  mate !  that  were 
too  good  fur  an  Injin.  So  they  jist  left  a  bung- 
hole,  inch  and  a  half  big,  to  feed  me  with  ar  till  I 
bolted  out,  be  it  long  or  short. 

"They  put  me  in,  as  jist  norated,  jabbered  a  little 
and  left  me  to  my  own  cogertations.  I  cogertated 
and  rumbinated  fast,  I  tell  you,  but  it  done  no  good.  I 
soon  got  a-hongry,  which  I  allers  had  a  i-antankerous 
appertite,  and  thought  uv  uvry  thing  to  eat,  good 
and  bad,  in  all  creation,  pettic'ler  uv  the  big,  lung- 
in',  fat  oysters  on  the  seaboard.  But  it  didn't  suffy 
anything;  it  only  whetted  my  gizzard  to  think  uv 
'um.  And  the  nasty,  stinkin',  tarnacious  old  ile 
bar'l  stunk  like  thunder. 

"So  I  detarmined  to  git  out'n  thar  ur  bust  a  trace  ; 
and  so  I  jist  punded  away  with  my  fist,  till  I  beat  it 
nairly  into  a  jelly,  at  the  eend  uv  the  bar'l;  bij.t  it 
were  no  go.  Then  I  butted  a  spell  with  my  noggin, 
but  I  had  no  purchase  like  old  rams  have  when  they 
butt,  fur  you  know  they  back  uver  so  fer  when  they 


take  a  tilt.  Now  ef  I'd  a  had  a  purchase  to  a  backed, 
I'd  a  knocked  the  head  out'n  that  bar'l  to  the  aston- 
ishment uv  painters  and  wildcats,  fur  the  woods  was 
full  on   'um,  frum  the  racket  they  made. 

"So  I  caved  in,  made  my  last  will  and  tester- 
ment,  and  vartually  gin  up  the  ghost.  It  were  a 
mighty  serious  time  with  me,  fur  sure.  While  I  was 
l.yin  thar,  balancin '  accounts  with  t  'other  world,  and 
afore  I  had  all  my  figgers  made  out  to  see  how 
things  'ud  stand,  I  hearn  suthin'  scrambulatin'  in 
the  leaves,  and  snortin'  uvry  whip-stich  like  he 
smelt  suthin'  he  didn't  edxackly  like.  I  lay  as  still 
as  a  salamander,  and  thought,  maybe  there's  a 
chance  fur  Stanley  yit. 

"So  the  critter,  whatever  it  mout  be,  kep"  mosey- 
in'  round  th^  bar'l.  Last  he  come  to  the  bung- 
hole,  put  his  nose  in,  and  smelt  mighty  pertic'ler, 
and  gin  a  monstrous  loud  snort.  I  helt  what  little 
breath  I  had,  to  keep  the  critter  from  smellin'  the 
intarnuls  uv  the  bar'l.  I  soon  seen  it  were  a  bar — 
the  big  king  bar  uv  the  woods,  who  had  lived  thar 
from  time  immortal.  Thinks  I,  old  feller,  look  out; 
old  Oliver  ain't  dade  yit.  Jist  then  he  put  his  big 
black  paw  in  jist  as  fur  as  he  could,  and  scrabbled 
about  to  make  some  'scovery. 

"The  fust  thought  that  struck  my  noggin  was  to 
nab  his  paw,  as  'a  droAvndin'  man  will  ketch  at  a 
straw;  but  I  soon  seen  that  wouldn't  do,  fur,  you 
see,  he  couldn't  then  travel.  Thinks  I  ,' There's  luck 
in  leisure, '  as  I  hearn  folks  say,  so  I  '11  try  it,  wusser 
fur  better  and  better  fur  wusser,  as  the  parson  says 
when  he  marries  folks.  So  I  jist  waited  a  spell,  with 
great  flutteration  of  mind. 

"His  next  move  was  to  put  his  tail  in  the  bung- 
hole  uv  the  bar'l  to  test  its  innards.  I  seen  that 
were  my  time  to  make  my  jack;  so  I  seized  holt, 
and  shouted  at  the  top  uv  my  voice,  weak  as  it  was : 

"Charge,  Chester!  charge! 
"On,  Stanley,  on! 

And  the  bar  he  put,  and  I  knowed  tail  holt  were  bet- 
ter that  no  holt,  and  on  we  went,  bar'l  and  all,  the 
bar  at  full  speed.  Now  my  hope  were  that  the  bar 
would  jump  over  some  presserpis,  brake  the  bar'l 
all  to  sliiverations,  and  liberate  me  from  my  nasty, 
stinkin',  ily  prison.  And,  sure  'nuff,  the  bar  at  full 
speed,  outrunning  a  scared  wolf,  leaped  over  a  cat- 
terrack  fifty  foot  high.  Down  we  all  went  together 
in  a  pile,  eowhollop,  on  a  big  rock,  bustin'  the  bar'l 
all  to  flinderrations,  nairly  shockin '  my  gizzard  out  'n 
me.  I  let  go  my  tail  holt— had  no  more  use  for  it — 
and  away  went  the  bar  like  a  whirlygust  ov  wood- 
peckers were  arter  it.  I've  nuther  seen  nur  hearn 
from  that  bar  since,  but  he  has  my  best  wishes  fur 
his  present  and  futer  welfar. ' 


With  the  opening  of  the  fall  term,  over  two  hun- 
dred open-air  schools  and  fresh  air  classes  for  tuber- 
culosis and  anaemic  children,  and  also  for  all  chil- 
dren in  certain  rooms  and  grades,  will  be  in  opera- 
tion in  various  parts  of  the  United  States,  according 
to  a  statement  published  by  the  National  Association 
for  the  Study  and  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis.  Mas- 
sachusetts has  eighty-six  of  these  open-air  schools, 
which  are  provided  for  diseased  children. 
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One  essential  qualification  of  a  teacher  is  the  abil- 
ity to  enjoy  a  good  hearty  laugh. 


Let  your  light  so  shine  that  the  community  will 
know  that  you  are  really  in  its  midst. 


Principal  L.  L.  Hargrove,  of  Battleboro,  has  pub- 
lished his  course  of  study  and  the  work  of  the  Battle- 
boro schools  in  a  neat  catalogue. 


Let  your  high  school  pupils  to-day  select  the  liter- 
ature they  are  to  study  next  week.  It  is  probable 
that  they  will  teach  the  authors  of  the  ' '  College  En- 
trance Requirements"  a  fact  or  two. 


Every  city  school  and  rural  school  library  should 
have  at  least  one  or  two  dozen  copies  of  "North 
Carolina  Poems"  for  use  in  the  several  grades,  and 
every  lover  of  the  State's  literature  should  have  it 
for  his  own  library. 

The  normal  schools  should  not  recommend  a  teach- 
er to  a  primary  grade  unless  she  can  tell  a  story 
well.  In  fact,  that  should  be  one  of  the  requirements 
for  a  first  grade  certificate.  If  children  never  hear 
a  teacher  relate  the  story  of  the  reading,  or  the  his- 
tory, how  are  they  to  be  taught  ? 


The  second  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Coun- 
cil of  Teachers  of  English  will  be  held  in  Chicago, 
November  28,  1912.  The  general  sessions  will  begin 
on  Friday  morning  and  close  Saturday  noon.  Friday 
afternoon  will  be  devoted  mainly  to  meetings  of  the 
sections,  which  are  as  follows:  Elementary,  Secon- 
dary, College,  Normal  School,  Public  Speaking. 

One  teacher  in  Orange  County  studied  his  school 
register  before  the  opening  of  school  and  in  visiting 
the  parents  he  told  the  pupils  what  books  they  would 
study.  As  a  result,  the  children  had  the  proper 
books  on  opening  day.  His  register  showed  how  the 
pupils  were  classified  last  year  and  wh^t  books  they 


studied.    Having  this  record  it  was  easy  to  tell  the 
pupils  what  books  they  would  need. 


Principal  W.  G.  Gaston,  of  the  Dover  schools,  has 
enrolled  130  out  of  a  census  of  135  pupils.  He  first 
visited  all  the  parents,  took  the  census,  and  talked 
school.  The  next  thing  he  did  was  to  open  school, 
and  then  he  began  in  earnest  to  teach  a  school.  Now 
the  parents  believe  that  he  can  run  a  school. 


Can  you  really  tell  a  good  story  to  your  pupils? 
The  teacher  who  knows  many  good  stories  and  can 
tell  them  well  is  a  boon  to  children.  But  suppose 
you  are  one  of  the  unfortuante  teachers  that  cannot 
relate  anything  well !  Pull  down  your  window- 
shades  at  night  and  tell  one  over  and  over  to  yourself 
until  you  have  acquired  this  accomplishment.  It 
will  pay  you  better  in  the  end  than  a  first-grade  cer- 
tificate. 


A  LETTER  TO  A  SUPERINTENDENT. 

Dear  Sir: — I  have  just  received  a  letter  from  one 
of  j^our  teachers  saying  that  you  have  never  held  a 
meeting  of  your  teachers,  that  you  never  know  who  is 
teaching  in  her  district  until  the  teacher  presents  her 
voucher  for  her  first  month's  salary,  and  that  you 
have  never  been  in  her  district  since  you  have  been 
County  Superintendent.  This  teacher  says,  further- 
more, that  it  is  difficult  to  find  you  in  your  office  or 
to  get  any  information  about  the  school  law  or  the 
duties  of  the  district  committee.  She  says  you  are 
following  some  other  occupation  and  practically  all 
of  your  time  is  given  to  your  other  occupation,  which 
is  really  your  profession.  In  fact,  she  says  you  are 
so  bu.sy  that  you  cannot  find  the  time  to  attend  even 
a  school  commencement  in  the  county.  After  study- 
ing these  statements,  I  have  figured  it  out  that  you 
devote  altogether  only  about  two  weeks'  work  an- 
nually to  the  schools  of  your  county.  For  this  you 
are  paid  a  few  hundred  dollars.  Now,  I  ask  you  as  a 
Christian  gentleman,  don't  you  think  it  is  your  duty 
to  beseech  the  County  Board  of  Education  to  employ 
a  real  County  Superintendent?  You  are  not  earning 
the  money,  and  as  a  business  proposition  the  Board 
ought  to  employ  a  man  who  is  really  competent  to, 
and  so  situated,  that  he  can  earn  that  salary.  This 
is  an  age  when  graft  should  be  exposed. 
Very  truly  yours, 

EDITOR  N.  C.  EDUCATION. 


THE  TEACHERS'  ASSEMBLY. 

The  twenty-ninth  annual  session  of  the  North  Car- 
olina Teachers'  Assembly  will  be  held  in  Greensboro, 
November  27-30.  The  first  meeting  comes  on  "Wed- 
nesday night  in  time  for  a  large"  per  cent  of  the 
teachers  of  the  State  to  attend  by  leaving  home  after 
the  close  of  the  schools  on  Wednesday.  Thursday  is 
a  National  and  State  holiday,  and  it  would  be  quite 
a  recreation  to  the  teachers  to  spend  that  day  at- 
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tending  the  different  departments  of  the  Assembly. 
Friday  is  the  only  day  that  a  large  number  of  the 
teachers  would  miss  from  school.  County  Boards  and 
and  superintendents  are  authorized  to  excuse  all 
teachers  who  desire  to  attend  and  to  pay  the  teach- 
ers for  the  day.  This  is  as  it  should  be.  After  look- 
ing over  the  program  you  will  be  convinced  that  it 
will  be  worth  the  time  and  the  expense  to  spend 
these  three  days  in  Greensboro.  You  will  be  worth 
mcJre  to  the  schools.  The  program  is  printed  in  full 
in  this  number. 


A  SIX  MONTHS'  SCHOOL  TERM. 

It  is  apparent  to  all  that  the  public  school  term  in 
a  large  number  of  counties  is  too  short.  In  fact,  a 
four  months'  term  is  so  short  that  pupils  will  forget 
in  the  remaining  eight  months  about  what  they  learn- 
ed in  four  months.  This  is  espeaially  true  of  chil- 
dren that  come  from  homes  where  the  parents  read 
very  little.  The  minimum  term  should  be  moved  up 
to  six  months  within  the  next  year  and  every  teacher 
in  North  Carolina  should  become  interested  enough 
to  make  this  a  live  issue  in  every  county.  The  Gen- 
eral Assembly  will  meet  in  January.  But  between 
now  and  then  teachers  and  school  officers  could 
bring  this  need  home  to  those  who  wiU  represent  the 
counties  in  the  next  General  Assembly. 

We  should  have  a  minimum  salary  law  to  protect 
all  good  primary  teachers.  But  at  present  such  a 
law  would  have  the  tendency  to  draw  all  the  good 
teachers  from  counties  that  can  barely  maintain 
a  four  months'  term.  In  fact,  such  counties  cannot 
even  now  hold  the  better  teachers,  and  the  counties 
that  have  from  six  to  eight  months'  school  term  draw 
readily  on  the  weaker  counties.  Such  a  condition  as 
this,  while  beneficial  to  a  few  counties,  is  really  hurt- 
ful to  a  large  num'ber  of  counties.  Education  has 
been  declared  a  necessary  expense  in  North  Caro- 
lina. But  a  four  months'  term  can  provide  very 
"meagre  educational  advantage.  The  teaching  profes- 
sion must  become  active. 


SCHOOL  CREDIT  FOR  HOME  WORK. 

Should  the  school  be  of  help  to  the  home  or  should 
the  home  be  of  help  to  the  school?  This  is  the  ques- 
tion that  is  being  debated  seriously  in  different  parts 
of  the  country.  Until  of  late  the  whole  emphasis  was 
placed  on  the  help  that  the  home  can  be  to  the  school 
and  children  were  loaded  down  with  lessons  to  be 
prepared  at  home,  and  parents  were  requested  to 
supervise  the  preparation  of  these  lessons.  Mothers 
sat  up  late  at  night,  struggling  with  the  children, 
worrying  over  hard  examples  and  impossible  tasks, 
while  children  cried  or  slept  as  some  one  in  the 
household  finally  completed  the  task  for  the  child. 

But  another  voice  is  heard  in  the  land.  It  seems 
to  say  that  it  is  the  mission  of  the  school  to  ^e  of 
help  to  the  home.  In  Marlboro,  Mass.,  teachers  are 
expected  to  know  to  what  extent  the  child 's  work  at 


home  represents  personal  improvement  and  develop- 
ment. In  the  Normal  School  of  Utah  it  is  planned  to 
have  one  man  devote  his  entire  time  to  the  study  of 
the  home  life  of  the  young  people,  making  it  a  part 
of  the  school  to  train  boys  and  girls  to  help  their 
fathers  and  mothers.  L.  R.  Alderman,  State  Super- 
intendent of  Schools  of  Oregon,  has  carried  this  feat- 
ure farther  than  anyone  else.  He  has  made  it  possi- 
ble for  any  elementary  or  ungraded  school  prepar- 
ing pupils  for  high  schools  to  give  credit  for  what 
is  learned  through  doing  things  out  of  school.  Other 
schools  in  teaching  home  economics  have  the  work 
done  at  home  and  credit  is  given  in  school  for  this 
work. 


MOVING  PICTURES  IN  GERMAN  EDUCATION. 

The  use  of  moving  pictures  in  education  has  had  a 
real  impetus  in  German  official  circles,  according  to 
information  recently  received  at  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Education.  The  Prussian  -Ministry  of 
Education  is  now  considering  the  feasibility  of  em- 
ploying cinematograph  films  in  certain  courses  in 
higher  educational  institutions,  and  a  number  of 
film  manufacturers  are  being  given  an  opportunity 
to  show  the  authorities  what  films  they  have  that  are 
adapted  to  educational  purposes. 

A  well-known  philanthropist  has  recently  donated 
two  fully  equipped  moving-picture  machines  to  the 
schools  of  Berlin.  One  is  to  be  used  in  the  Contin- 
uation Institute  for  Higher  Teachers  and  the  other 
in  the  high  schools  of  greater  Berlin. 

Moving-picture  films  are  now  available  in  Ger- 
many for  anatomical,  biological,  and  bacteriological 
courses,  and  the  manufacturers  are  confident  that 
an  enormous  field  for  their  products  will  be  opened 
up  when  educators  fully  realize  the  value  of  moving 
pictures  ii^  education. 


KNAPP  AGRICULTURAL  DAY. 

The  148,000  teachers  and  the  7,000,000  pupils  of 
the  South  are  being  urged  by  their  educational  and 
agricultural  leaders  to  assemble  3,000,000  farmers, 
their  families  and  friends,  in  the  9,000  school-houses 
on  November  27th  for  an  hour,  in  order  to  survey 
and  review  their  agricultural  resources  and  achieve- 
ments, and  to  express  their  appreciation  of  the  serv- 
ices of  one  of  their  great  benefactors. 

Knapp  Agricultural  Day  is  the  official  designation. 
The  South  wishes  to  honor  the  memory  of  Dr.  S.  A. 
Knapp  as  the  founder  of  the  Demonstration  "Work 
and  the  Boys'  and  Girls'  Clubs.  This  is  fitting,  be- 
cause 100,000  demonstrators  are  making  larger  crops 
on  their  farm  and  Corn  Club  boys  are  attracting 
world-wide  attention  by  growing  more  than  225 
bushels  on  one  acre  at  low  cost.  The  indications  are 
that  several  of  the  75,000  boys  will  this  year  break 
all  records.  It  is  fitting,  because  25,000  girls,  in  the 
haiwest  season,  are  filling  pantries  with  wholesome 
food  and  selling  the  surplus.  It  is  a  duty,  because 
Dr.  Knapp  taught  a  new  method  in  agriculture  and 
the  lessons  must  be  more  widely  impressed  and  un- 
failingly transmitted.  Representatives  of  England 
Russia,  Brazil,  South  Africa,  Siam,  and  Argentina 
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have  come  to  learn  them.  It  is  high  time  for  Ameri- 
can schools  to  take  the  lead  in  these  ideas. 

There  is  to  be  a  Knapp  School  and  a  Knapp  Farm 
near  Nashville  and  in  connection  with  Peabody  Col- 
lege. When  150,000  is  collected  for  the  farm  and 
school  building,  .$250,000  will  be  added  for  endow- 
ment of  the  School  of  Country  Life  by  the  General 
Education  Board.  No  other  such  institution  exists. 
It  will  start  out  with  the  purpose  of  reaching  and 
helping  every  school  and  farm  in  the  South.  This 
institution  will  be  a  laboratory,  a  clearing  house,  and 
an  assembling  place  for  agricultural  and  educational 
workers.  Eventually  it  will  have  demonstration 
schools  in  each  State  and  county  teaching  its  lessons. 
It  will  be  a  working,  living  memorial,  but  in  a  con- 
spicuous place  will  also  appear  a  life-sized  statue  of 
Dr.  Knapp. 

What  vast  possibilities  loom  up,  if  the  people  of 
the  whole  South  will  annually  contemplate  agricul- 


tural matters  for  one  hour!  The  State  and  County 
Superintendents  of  Education  are  taking  the  lead  in 
this  movement.  It  will  be  a  worthy  tribute  to  a 
worthy  man.  The  name  of  each  contributor  will  be 
liept  as  a  grateful  record. 


SUGGESTED    PROGRAM    FOR    KNAPP    AGRICULTURAL    DAT. 

1.  State    Song,    or    America — By    School. 

2.  Hovv  the  Bible  Teaches  Agriculture — By  an  invited  minister. 

3.  What  Great  Poets  Have  Sung  About  the  Farm? — Selections  bj 
class    of   pupils. 

4.  How    Dr.    Knapp    Prepared    Himself    for    Great    Service — By    j 


Hov 
le 


cted- 


State 


By    a   leading   citizen. 

7.  How    Dr.    Knapp's   Worlc    Helped    This    Comniunitj 
and   the  South — By  three  boys. 

8.  How  I  Grew  My  Crop — By  a  Corn  Club  boy. 

9.  What  I  Did  With  My  Vegetables  and  Fruits — By  three  girls. 

10.  The  Best  Farm  Crops  for  This  Community,  and  Why — By 
several  pupils.  How  Can  These  Crop  Products  Be  Displayed  Today? 
— School    exhibit. 

11.  M'hat  Can  We  Do  to  Express  Our  Appreciation  of  Dr.  Knapp's 
Great  Work?     Collecting  Contributions,    Pledges. 

12.  .Song,   "Bringing  in  the  Sheaves" — By  all. 


ATTITUDE  OF  THE  SOUTH  TOWARD  COLUMBIA  COLLEGE 


By  H.  B.   Smith. 


Some  days  ago  an  incident  occurred  here  to  one 
of  the  school  men  from  North  Carolina  which  re- 
veals a  condition  that  ought  not  to  exist.  A  certain 
young  man  from  the  State,  a  graduate  of  the  Uni- 
versity, has  been  coming  up  here  each,  summer  for 
the  past  four  .years  doing  work  in  Columbia  for  his 
M.A.  degree ;  he  Avill  receive  his  degree  in  a  short 
time.  This  young  man  desires  a  change  in  position 
for  good  reasons.  Knowing  that  in  Teachers'  Col- 
lege one  of  the  professors  is  apointed  to  assist  its 
students  in  securing  positions,  the  gentleman  had  a 
conference  with  the  professor,  who  happens  to  be  a 
Southerner.  When  the  Carolinian  had  stated  his 
case,  the  professor  said:  "We  can  help  you  in  the 
North  and  West,  but  in  the  South  Teachers'  College 
is  very  slightly  recognized." 

That  this  state  of  affairs  exists  is  no  discredit  on 
Teachers'  College,  or  on  Columbia  University,  but 
rather,  it  is  a  reflection  on  our  State  and  on  our  sec- 
tion of  the  country.  The  truth  is,  our  people  simply 
haven't  kept  up  with  one  of  the  most  progressive 
institutions  of  the  country.  Many  of  our  school 
boards,  and  numbers  of  our  teachers,  do  not  know 
where  Teachers'  College  is,  much  less  what  it  is  do- 
ing and  what  it  stands  for.  It  is  singular  that  in  the 
midst  of  the  great  educational  awakening  in  North 
Carolina  such  an  oversight  should  have  occurred. 

In  the  North  and  West,  Columbia  stands  very 
high.  I  do  not  suppose  any  well-informed  per- 
son would  question  the  statement  that  Columbia,  and 
Teacher's  College  in  particular,  has  contributed,  and 
is  contributing,  more  to  progress  in  educational 
thought  than  any  other  institution  in  America. 
Probably  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  Columbia 
contributed  as  much  to  this  end  as  all  other  Ameri- 
can universities  combined.  Many  of  the  professors 
have  international  reputations.  They  have,  in  a 
sense,  been  the  originators  of  much  that  is  best  in 
American  educational  thought.  They  are  leaders  in 
the  tremendous  change  taking  place  in  education  all 
over  the  country,  and  the  person  who  would  know 
what  is  best  and  soundest  in  educational  thought  is 
simply  compelled  to  keep  in  touch  with  Teachers' 
College. 

But  while  the  attitude  of  the  South  toward  Colum- 
bia is  to  be  regretted,  I  am  sure  it  will  soon  be 


changed.  This  year  there  are  716  Southerners  here. 
This  is  a  considerable  increase  over  any  previous 
year.  North  Carolina  has  107  students.  We  lead 
the  South  in  numbers,  Virginia  excepted;  she  has 
the  same  number  that  we  have.  The  large  attend- 
ance from  North  Carolina  ought  certainly  to  make 
the  public  mind  take  account  at  no  late  date  of  the 
great  work  being  done  here.  Such  statements  as  the 
one  to  which  I  have  referred,  and  which  in  a  sense  re- 
flect discredit  upon  us,  will  be  made. 

PEACE  PRIZE  CONTEST 


Under  the  Auspices  of  The  American  School  Peace 
League — Open  to  Pupils  of  All  Countries. 

Two  sets  of  i)rizes,  to  be  known  as  the  Seabury 
Prizes,  are  offered  for  the  best  essays  on  one  of  the 
following  subjects: 

(1)  The  Opportunity  and  Duty  of  the  Schools  in 
the  Intrenational  Peace  Movement.  Open  to  Seniors 
in  the  Normal  Schools  of  the  United  States. 

(2)  The  Significance  of  the  Two  Hague  Peace  Con- 
ferences. Open  to  Seniors  in  the  Secondary  Schools 
of  the  United  States. 

Three  prizes  of  seventy-five,  fifty  and  twenty-five 
dollars  will  be  given  for  the  three  best  essays  in  both 
sets. 

This  contest  is  open  for  the  year  1913,  to  the  pu- 
pils of  the  Secondary  and  Normal  Schools  in  all 
countries. 

Conditions  of  the  Contest 

Essays  naust  not  exceed  5,000  words  (a  length  of 
3,000  words  is  suggested  as  desirable),  and  must  be 
written,  ijreferably  in  typewriting,  on  one  side  only 
of  paper,  8x10  inches,  with  a  margin  of  at  least  I14 
inches.  Manuscripts  not  easily  legible  will  not  be 
considered. 

The  name  of  the  -writer  must  not  appear  on  the  es- 
say, which  should  be  accompanied  by  a  letter  giving 
the  writer's  name,  school,  and  home  address,  and 
sent  to  Mrs.  Fannie  Fern  Andrews,  Secretary  Ameri- 
can School  Peace  League,  405  Marlborough  Street, 
Boston,  Mass.,  not  later  than  March  1,  1913.  Essays 
should  be  mailed  flat  (not  rolled). 

Information  concerning  literature  on  the  subject 
may  be  obtained  from  the  Secretary. 
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THE  MONTESSORI  METHOD 

By  Mabel  P    Smith,  of  Topeka,  Kan. 


Maria  Montessori,  an  Italian  physician  and  teach- 
er living  in  Rome,  has  presented  to  the  world  a  new 
educational  system,  which  her  followers  believe  will 
revolutionize  present-day  methods  of  teaching. 
Those  who  have  made  a  study  of  the  Montessori 
method  claim  that  not  so  fine  an  accession  has  been 
brought  to  education  since  Pestalozzi  and  Froebel 
made  their  contribution,  and  that  it  points  the  way 
to  a  remarkable  advance. 

The  basic  concept  of  the  Montessori  system  is  the 
liberation  of  the  personality  of  the  child.  Protect 
the  individuality.  Discipline  through  liberty.  These 
are  the  slogans. 

In  the  Montessori  schools,  or  Houses  of  Childhood, 
as  they  are  called,  there  are  no  benches  or  desks,  but 
instead,  little  arm-chairs  which  the  children  may 
drag  about  wherever  they  wish.  No  coercion  is 
used.  No  task  is  imposed.  Not  even  regular  hours 
are  insisted  upon ;  but  it  is  the  teacher 's  business  to 
make  the  classes  so  interesting  that  every  child  will 
want  to  come  and  will  want  to  stay. 

The  "lessons"  are  conducted  with  special  appa- 
ratus invented  by  Madame  Montessori.  There  are 
pieces  of  cardboard,  satin  and  sandpaper  through 
which  the  sense  of  touch  is  trained,  as  the  most  di- 
rect avenue  used  in  teaching  is  the  sense  of  touch. 
There  are  color  games  to  play  with,  and  puzzle  games 
in  the  tying  of  knots  and  bows.  For  the  older  chil- 
dren, there  are  geometric  designs  and  sandpaper 
letters  pasted  on  blocks.  Two  aims  are  always  kept 
in  view — the  development  of  the  senses  and  the 
strengthening  of  the  initiative. 

The  child  in  the  Montessori  school-room  is  encour- 
aged to  be  as  active  as  it  wishes.  "The  first  idea 
that  the  child  must  acquire  in  order  to  be  actively 
disciplined,"  says  Madame  Montessori,  "is  that  of 
the  difference  between  good  and  evil;  and  the  task 
of  the  educator  lies  in  seeing  that  the  child  does  not 
confound  good  with  immobility,  and  evil  with  activ- 
ity, as  often  happens  in  the  case  of  the  old-time  dis- 
cipline. And  all  this  because  our  aim  is  to  discpline 
for  activity,  for  work,  for  good,  not  for  immobility, 
not  for  passivity,  not  for  obedience." 

The  first  dawning  of  real  discipline  comes  through 
work.  The  child  (lespises  everything  already  attain- 
ed and  yearns  for  that  which  is  still  to  be  sought  for. 
His  own  self  development  in  his  true  and  almost 
only  pleasure,  and  for  that  reason  the  teacher  is  care- 
ful not  to  take  a  child  physically  when  he  has  just 
conceived  and  is  about  to  execute  an  idea. 

In  these  schools  they  do  not  use  make-believe  or 
fairy  stories,  nor  do  they  play  many  games,  but,  in- 
stead, direct  the  child's  activities  along  lines  of  art. 
Children  are  not  pushed  or  coaxed  into  any  work. 
No  forms  of  courtesy  are  used,  as  it  is  believed  that 
the  child  appreciates  although  he  does  not  say  so. 

Madame  Montessori  in  explaining  the  prniciples 
underlying  her  attitude  says:  "This  idea  that  life 
acts  of  itself,  and  that  to  study  it,  to  divine  its  se- 
crets, or  to  direct  its  activity,  it  is  necessary  to  ob- 
serve it,  and  to  come  to  know  it  without  intervening, 
is  very  difficult  to  grasp.  The  teacher  has  too  thor- 
oughly learned  to  be  the  one  free  activity  of  the 
school.  For  too  long  it  has  been  virtually  h.er  duty 
to  suffocate  the  activity  of  the  pupils." 

Democracy  in  education  seems  to  be  the  aim,  as 


work  and  liberty  are  considered  the  two  paths  to  all 
civic  progress.  Someone  has  said  that  the  method 
of  substituting  a  rational  organization-  of  work  and 
liberty  for  the  child,  in  place  of  the  critical,  sermon- 
izing teachers,  involves  a  conception  of  life  more 
usual  in  religious  fields  than  in  academic  pedagogy. 
— Western  School  Journal. 


A  HOUSE  BY  THE  SIDE  OF  THE  ROAD. 

There  are  hermit  souls  that  live  withdrawn 

In  the  place  of  their  self -content ; 
There  are  souls,  like  stars,  that  dwell  apart 

In  a  fellowless  firmament; 
There  are  pioneer  souls  that  blaze  their  path 

Where  highways  never  ran ; 
But  let  mo  live  by  the  side  of  the  road 

And  be  a  friend  to  man. 

Let  me  live  in  a  house  by  the  side  o,f  the  road, 

Where  the  race  of  men  go  by, 
The  men  who  are  good,  and  the  men  who  are  bad, 

As  good  and  as  bad  as  I; 
I  would  not  sit  in  the  scorner's  seat. 

Nor  hurl  the  cynic's  ban; 
Let  me  live  in  a  house  by  the  side  of  the  road 

And  be  a  friend  to  man. 

I  see  from  ray  home  by  the  side  of  the  road, 

By  the  side  of  the  highway  of  life, 
The  men  who  press  on  with  ardor  of  hope. 

The  men  who  are  faint  with  the  strife ; 
But  I  turn  not  away   from   their   smiles  or  their 
tears, 

Both  part  of  an  infinite  plan ; 
Let  me  live  in  a  house  by  the  side  of  the  road 

And  be  a  friend  to  man. 

I  know  there  are  brook-gladdened  meadows  ahead 

And  mountains  of  wearisome  height. 
And  the  road  passes  on  through  the  long  afternoon 

And  stretches  away  to  the  night ; 
But  still  I  rejoice  when  the  travelers  rejoice, 

And  weep  with  the  strangers  that  mourn. 
Nor  live  in  my  house  by  the  side  of  the  road 

As  one  who  dwells  alone. 

Let  me  live  in  the  house  by  the  side  of  the  road, 

Where  the  race  of  men  go  by; 
They  are  good,  they  are  bad,  they  are  weak,  they 
are  strong. 

Wise,  foolish,  and  so  am  I. 
Then  why  should  I  sit  in  the  scorner's  seat. 

Or  hurl  the  cynic's  ban? 
Let  me  live  in  the  house  by  the  side  of  the  road 

And  be  a  friend  to  man. 

— Sam  Walter  Foss. 


The  Repiiblic  of  Uruguay  is  making  rather  re- 
markable progress  in  primary  education.  Six  years 
ago  Dr.  A.  J.  Perez,  in  charge  of  the  service,  aroused 
by  the  backwardness  of  this  country  in  this  respect, 
entered  upon  a  campaign  of  education.  The  result 
is  that  the  Republic  has  increased  its  appropriations 
for  the  aid  of  schools;  normal  training  has  been 
greatly  improved;  and  the  efficiency  of  the  local  in- 
spectors has  been  greatly  increased. 
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Teachers'  Reading  Course  for  Home  Study 

Under  the  Direction  of  J.  A.  BIVINS,  State  Supervisor  of  Teacher  Training 

A  Four  Year  Course  of  Home  Study  for  Teachers 
Leading  to  a  Diploma  for  All  Who  Complete  It 

FOURTH   YEAR'S    COURSE,    19  12-1913 


LESSONS  III,  IV  AND  V--READING  IN  THE  PRIMARY  AND  GRAMMAR 

GRADES 

on  it.  We  must  give  as  much  variety  to  it  and  ap- 
proach it  from  as  many  view  points  as  the  primary 
teacher  approaches  the  first  reading  lesson.  The  pri- 
mary teacher  drew  largely  on  her  own  inventiveness. 
The  grammar  grade  teacher  must  draw  on  other  lit- 
erature. Capter  I.,  in  "The  Story  of  Cotton,"  tells 
how  people  in  those  days  lived.  Moreover,  it  pre- 
sents a  geographical  study  in  locating  the  centers  of 
civilization,  and  giving  the  modes  of- travel.  Chap- 
ter II.  tells  of  the  trade  between  Europe  and  Asia, 
and  the  importance  of  Venice  and  Genoa.  It  defines 
the  trade  routes,  and  shows  why  it  was  necessary  for 
some  one  to  find  a  new  way  to  India. 

Here  we  have  the  necessary  varieties  to  make  the 
subject  interesting.  All  that  is  necessary  is  for  the 
teacher  to  inform  herself  and  present  the  material. 
We  have  approached  the  subject,  therfeore,  from 
these  angles:  (1)  The  subject-matter  in  the  his- 
tory ;  (2)  a  picture  of  the  manner  and  customs  of  the 
people;  (3)  the  chief  trade  centers  and  the  geogra- 
phy of  the  times;  (4)  the  trade  routes  and  the  na- 
ture of  the  trade;  (5)  the  closing  of  the  trade  routes 
and  the  effect  on  Europe;  and  (6)  the  coming  of 
Columbus.  Three  different  texts  are  used:  the  his- 
tory, the  Story  of  Cotton,  and  the  geography. 

If  we  will  approach  a  grammar  school  subject  from 
a  sufficient  number  of  view  points,  it  will  be  interest- 
ing. This  contrast  will  be  continued  in  our  next 
lesson. 

I. — Reading  in  Public  Schools. 


LESSON  III. 

It  should  be  profitable  for  the  teachers  this  month 
to  make  a  study  of  reading  in  the  primary  and  gram- 
mar school  grades.  In  our  last  lesson  we  emphasized 
especially  the  need  of  the  teacher's  learning  how  to 
read.  This,  of  course,  is  the  first  essential,  and  teach- 
ers should  practice  reading  and  telling  the  story  of 
the  reading  until  the  teacher  can  really  read.  For 
this  month,  however,  we  will  make  a  study  of  read- 
ing in  the  primaiy  and  grammar  school  grades,  and 
we  shall  use  two  books:  (1)  Briggs  &  Coffman's 
Reading  in  Public  Schools,  and  (2)  Brooks'  Story  of 
Cotton. 

CHAPTER  VI. 
I. — Reading  in  Public  Schools. 
Read  carefully  this  chapter.  The  teacher's  work 
is  to  accomplish  this  one  thing  to  have  the  child 
"grasp  the  thought  of  the  sentence.'  Notice  the 
number  of  things  done  by  the  teacher  in  the  Type 
Lesson  (page  28)  to  reach  this  result.  (1)  The  story 
is  illustrated  to  hold  the  attention;  (2)  a  complete 
sentence  that  conveys  a  part  of  the  thought  is  writ- 
ten on  the  board ;  (3)  new  words  are  inserted  to  con- 
vey another  thought — finally  each  part  of  the  pie- 
ture  is  told  in  sentence;  (4)  there  is  a  drill  in  choos- 
ing the  right  sentence;  (5)  finally  the  whole  story  is 
told  in  sentences;  (6)  and  lastly  ,the  children  are 
provided  at  their  seats  with  words  to  arrange  that 
will  tell  the  story.  Here  is  found  a  definite  plan 
well  executed. 

CHAPTERS  VII  and  VIII. 

Read  these  chapters  carefully  and  enumerate  the 
different  things  that  the  teacher  and  pupil  must  do. 
Notice  how  the  work  is  varied  and  how  many  de- 
vices are  brought  into  use  to  keep  the  pupil  interest- 
ed while  he  learns  the  essential  things.  Then  con- 
trast these  methods  with  those  sometimes  in  use 
when  the  pupils  are  simply  called  up  to  go  over  the 
words  in  the  lesson  and  then  sent  back  to  their  seats 
to  do  nothing  until  they  are  called  up  again. 
Primary  and  Grammar  School  Methods  Contrasted. 

Suppose  we  next  contrast  good  primary  methods 
with  the  usual  grammar  school  methods.  In  this 
primary  lesson  there  are  at  least  six  variations  in  the 
recitation.  But  in  a  history  lesson  for  example  we 
have  about  the  following:  (1)  The  lesson  is  read; 
(2)  the  child  reproduces  the  lesson  on  class;  (3)  and 
possibly  the  teacher  will  add  something  interesting 
to  the  story.  The  latter  is  rare  and  usually  there 
are  only  two  or  three  variations.  Hence  grammar 
school  methods  as  a  rule  are  poorer  than  primary 
methods. 

II. — Brooks'  Story  of  Cotton. 

We  will  take  our  lesson  in  history  from  "Our  Re- 
public," Chapter  II.,  and  we  can  spend  almost  a  week 


LESSON  IV. 

We  observed  in  Chapters  VII.  and  VIII.  how  the 
teacher  varied  the  work  in  order  to  hold  the  interest 
of  the  child.  In  Chapter  IX.  we  have  a  study  of 
phonic.  Study  carefully  "Ear  Drills ' '  and  ' ' Ear  and 
Lip  Drills."  Those  of  you  who  have  never  studied 
phonics  should  secure  from  the  State  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction  the  bulletin,  "How  to  Teach 
Reading,"  and  study  it  carefully.  In  the  next  asso- 
ciation those  who  teach  phonics  will  be  asked  to 
give  an  exhibition  and  compare  their  methods  with 
those  of  this  book.  Notice  especially  what  the  book 
says  about  keeping  "Phonic  Drill  and  Reading  Sepa- 
rate." 

In  Chapter  X.  Dramatic  Reading  is  discussed  Are 
there  any  benefit  to  be  derived  from  Dramatic  Read- 
ing? What  is  the  opinion  of  the  authors?  Have 
you  ever  tried  it?  What  are  your  results?  Let  me 
insist  that  you  try  it  in  the  first  three  grades  during 
the  month  and  then  report  the  results  at  the  next 
association.  Notice  on  page  103  the  list  of  stories 
suitable  for  dramatizing.  All  teachers  of  the  pri- 
mary grades  know  these  stories  or  have  had  every 
opportunity  to  know  them.  Dramatize  at  least  one 
of  them  this  month,  and  observe  the  interest  that 
children  take  in  this  kind  of  reading. 
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II.— Brooks'  Story  of  Cotton. 

In  Chapters  I.  and  II.  we  had  a  discussion  of  the 
manner  of  living  and  trade  conditions  in  Europe  be- 
fore the  discovery  of  America  and  their  relation  to 
the  discovery  of  America.  Teachers  should  use  this 
material  in  connection  with  the  history  of  the  discov- 
ery of  America.  In  Chapters  III.,  IV.,  and  V.  we 
have  a  discussion  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the 
early  settlers  in  America.  Teachers  will  find  in  these 
chapters  an  abundance  of  material  to  use  in  connec- 
tion with  the  United  States  History.  How  did  the 
colonists  live?  To  what  extent  were  they  depend- 
ent upon  the  outside  world?  How  did  the  manner 
of  living  increase  their  sense  of  freedom?  Do  eco- 
nomic conditions  affect  the  political  ideals  of  a  peo- 
ple? 

LESSON  V. 

I.— Reading  in  Public  Schools. 

CHAPTER  XI. 

Seat  Work.— Read  Chapter  XI.  very  carefully  be 
cause  it  contains  many  valuable  suggestions.  Re^ 
member  that  the  work  in  the  first  three  grades  deals 
largely  with  reading  or  teaching  the  child  to  read. 
After  a  class  in  the  first  grade  has  recited,  what  can 
each  pupil  do  at  his  seat  that  will  be  worth  while? 
A  greater  part  of  the  seat  work  should  be  connected 
in  some  way  with  the  reading.  Observe  the  "Two 
Kinds  of  Seat  Work."  Either  this  work  should  aid 
the  child  in  recognizing  the  words  of  the  reading, 
or  in  getting  the  thought  of  the  reading.  Remember 
this,  that  seat  work  that  has  no  aim  in  view  other 
than  to  keep  the  child  quiet  has  little  value  in  it. 

The  authors  give  some  good  examples  of  seat  work 
on  page  108.  You  will  observe  that  the  first  one 
teaches  the  child  to  recognize  the  words.  Later  these 
words  are  put  together  in  sentences.  Therefore,  it  is 
a  good  example  of  seat  work  in  aiding  the  child  in 
getting  the  thought.  In  order,  therefore,  to  test  the 
value  of  these  examples  primary  teachers  should 
take  three  sentences  from  the  reading  lesson  and  ar- 
range them  in  accordance  with  section  three,  page 
108.  These  sentences  should  be  the  ones  studied  in 
the  day's  lesson.  This  plan  can  be  followed  like- 
wise in  the  second  grade.  How  many  devices  can 
you  think  of  for  teaching  spelling?  Be  prepared  to 
answer  this  question.  Notice  the  devices  for  seat 
work  in  the  third  grade.  Be  prepared  to  report  on 
them  also. 


tions  became  useful  in  America  and  after  the  occupa- 
tions of  the  people  became  more  clearly  defined,  no- 
tice the  difference  between  the  North  and  the  South 
as  to  the  politics,  social  life,  and  labor  questions. 
Why,  therefore,  is  a  knowledge  of  the  geography 
and  industries  of  the  two  sections  necessary  to  a 
good  understanding  as  to  the  cause  of  the  real  dif- 
ferences between  the  North  and  the  South? 

All  primary  teachers  are  requested  to  bring  to  the 
next  association  written  answers  to  all  the  questions 
asked;  and  teachers  of  grammar  school  and  high 
school  subjects  are  requested  to  bring  written  an- 
swers to  the  questions  asked  in  Story  of  Cotton. 


CONGRESSIONAL  CLASSICS. 


II. — Story  of  Cotton. 

CHAPTERS  VI.-VII. 

We  have  seen  in  Chapter  V.  that  a  crisis  was  reach- 
ed and  new  forces  were  necessary.  Chapter  VI. 
tells  how  three  inventions  changed  the  history  of 
America.  They  created  an  economic  revolution 
greater  than  the  political  revolution  of  1776.  Who 
were  the  inventors  and  how  did  their  inventions 
change  the  history  of  the  world?  This  last  question 
can  be  answered  better  after  reading  Chapter  VII. 
How  did  the  new  factory  find  its  way  to  America? 
What  part  of  America  became  a  manufacturing  sec- 
tion ?  Study  again  your  geography  of  New  England 
and  of  the  South  and  tell  how  the  geography  caused 
one  section  to  become  largely  a  manufacturing  cen- 
ter and  another  an  agricultural  center.  What  was 
the  cause  of  the  War  of  1812,  and  how  did  this  war 
affect  the  life  of  the  people  ?    After  these  new  inven- 


Now  and  then  a  word  will  appear  in  Congressional 
proceedings  that  occasions  outside  discussion.  Rep- 
resentative Sherwood  was  discussing  the  dollar  a 
day  pension  measure  and  insisted  that  should  it  be 
signed  by  President  Taft,  it  would  increase  the  pen- 
.sion  rolls  by  about  $30,000,000  a  year. 

Speaker  Champ  Clark,  with  all  the  gravity  of  his 
position,  stated  casually :  "I  have  it  ^aliunde  that 
President  Taft  will  sign  this  bill  if  we  get  it  to  him 
to-day."  The  ubiquitous  and  curious  Representative 
Murdock  quickly  came  to  his.  feet.  "What  does 
'alley  undee'  mean?"  he  inquired.  "Is  it  Latin  or 
Greek,  or  what  is  it?"  The  Speaker  smiled  and  re- 
plied calmly  that  aliunde  was  Latin,  and  he  looked 
sympathetically  toward  the  distinguished  Kansan  as 
he  explained:  "It  means  'outside  of  the  record.' 
You  see,  I  learned  in  a  round-about  way  that  Presi- 
dent Taft  is  going  to  leave  the  city,  and  that  he  was 
waiting  to  sign  this  bill  before  he  goes.  If  he 
doesn't  sign  it,  four  or  five  hundred  old  soldiers  may 
die  before  he  is  back  in  the  city  again." 

"In  Missouri  language,"  suggested  Mr.  Murdock, 
"this  word  you  employ  means  'grapevine'?" 

"Exactly,"  said  the  Speaker,  trying  to  look  grave. 

But  the  House  chorus  refused  to  let  the  incident 
pass.    "Aliunde,    aliunde,  it  rhymes   with   Solomon  i 

Grundy, ' '  they  sang ;  and  the  scholastic  penumbra  of 
the  Latin  tongue,  now  almost  disused,  though  it  was         % 
once  a  common  element  of  oratory,  rested  for  a  brief  -^ 

moment  upon  the  Congressional  assemblage.^Joe  M.  i 

Chappie,  in  the  National  Magazine  for  September.  V_ 

The  State  of  Minnesota  has  engaged  Dr.  Ernest  B. 
Hoag,  a  health  expert,  to  travel  about  the  State  and 
demonstrate  to  the  citizens  that  rational  conserva- 
iton  of  the  mental  and  physical  health  of  children  is 
possible  and  practical  with  the  means  already  at 
hand.  Three  plans  are  proposed:  (1)  Organization 
with  a  medical  officer  and  a  nurse  or  nurses;  (2)  or- 
ganization with  a  school  nurse  or  nurses  only;  (3) 
organization  by  the  employment  of  a  simple  non- 
medical health-survey  on  the  part  of  the  teacher 
only.  To  make  it  possible  for  every  community,  how- 
ever small,  to  possess  the  necessary  technical  knowl- 
edge, the  State  Board  of  Health  will  maintain  at 
the  State  capital  a  "clearing  house  of  information 
concerning  child  hygiene,  medical  supervision,  the 
teaching  of  school  hygiene,  and  the  like.' 


If  a  raan  has  no  regard  for  the  time  of  other  men,  why 
should  he  have  for  their  money?  What  is  the  difference 
between  talving  a  man's  hour  and  taking  his  five  dollars? 
There  are  many  men  to  whom  each  hour  of  the  business 
day  is  worth  more  than  five  dollars. — Horace  Greeley. 
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News  and  Comment  About  Books 


NOTES  AND  COMMENT. 

That  is  an  attractive  offer  which 
the  manager  of  the  "Life  and 
Speeches  of  Charles  B.  Aycock"  is 
making  to  the  betterment  or  library 
fund  of  those  schools  who  will  can- 
vass the  community  for  the  sale  of 
the  book.  Have  you  worked  the  plan 
in  your  school  yet?  A  successful 
canvass  will  not  only  help  the  school 
but  will  put  in  the  homes  of  the  peo- 
ple the  story  and  message  of  a  good 
man's  life. 

An  important  bulletin  on  "Farm 
Bookkeeping"  has  just  been  issued 
by  the  Agricultural  Department  at 
Washington.  It  is  a  discussion  in 
thirty-seven  pages  of  the  "principles 
which  are  applicable  to  the  farm," 
and  contains  a  lot  of  helpful  sugges- 
tians  about  farm  inventories,  cash 
accounts,  labor  records,  monthly 
work  reports,  and  records  of  the  var- 
ious separate  farm  enterprises.  The 
farmer  as  well  as  the  manufacturer 
needs  the  knowledge  of  his  business 
which  is  revealed  by  a  cost-system, 
and  the  more  progressive  rural 
schools  could  do  worse  than  to  have 
a  brief  course  of  farm  bookkeeping 
in  their  course  of  study. 

"North  Carolina  Poems,"  a  new 
collection  of  North  Carolina  poetry 
edited  by  E.  C.  Brooks,  has  appeared 
in  two  bindings:  Cloth  at  75  cents 
and  paper  at  40  cents.  The  volume 
contains  172  pages,  102  poems  repre- 
senting 3  7  authors,  an  introduction, 
notes,  biographical  sketches,  and  an 
index.  The  publishers  are  shipping 
out  the  first  books  that  come  from 
the  bindery  to  fill  the  advance  orders 
already  in  hand.  It  is  a  volume  that 
can  greatly  assist  and  delight  all 
wide-awake  North  Carolina  teachers 
and  we  hope  that  none  will  be  slow 
in  making  good  use  of  it. 

'W.   P.   M. 


The  Bureau  of  Education  at  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  has  one  of  the  largest 
and  most  complete  libraries  of  educa- 
tion in  the  world.  Among  the  many 
new  and  progressive  things  Commis- 
sioner Claxton  is  doing  is  the  addi- 
tion of  a  circulation  feature  to  the 
library  so  that  any  student  of  educa- 
tion   in    the    country    may    have    the 


benefit  of  the  library.  A  borrower 
■who  will  make  a  deposit  to  cover  the 
cost  of  the  book  may  have  books  for- 
warded to  him  by  mail  under  govern- 
ment frank  and  may  return  the  books 
the  same  way.  Ordinarily  these 
books  may  be  retained  for  two  weeks 
and  are  subject  to  renewal.  Re- 
quests should  be  sent  to  the  Librar- 
ian, Bureau  of  Education,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 


The  Practice;  IV. — Illustrative  Ex- 
amples. Besides  having  compelling 
interest  as  a  study  of  eloquence,  the 
book  is  a  finely  sustained  commen- 
tary on  orators  and  oratorical  litera- 
ture. 


The  Department  of  Agriculture 
will  soon  issue  an  interesting  publi- 
cation entitled  "Some  Types  of  Chil- 
dren's Garden  Work"  in  the  public 
schools  of  the  larger  cities  from 
Pittsburg  to  the  Pacific  Coast.  The 
bulletin  is  number  252,  Office  of  Ex- 
periment Stations.  The  introduction 
says:  "School  garden  work  has  be- 
come so  general  within  the  past  five 
years  and  literature  relative  to  the 
same  so  abundant  that  facts  of  the 
nature  furnished  in  earlier  reports 
would  be  superfluous.  Teachers  need 
now  to  view  the  garden  from  a  high- 
er plane — its  relation  to  daily  living, 
its  effect  upon  character  develop- 
ment, its  place  in  the  curriculum,  and 
its  relation  to  other  subjects  in  the 
course  of  study.  Therefore,  in  mak- 
ing this  report  such  facts  have  taken 
a  more  prominent  place  than  the 
ones  that  may  be  obtained  from  text- 
books. The  individual  plat  system 
and  the  young  gardner,  owner  of  all 
he  raises,  is  the  system  in  vogue 
east  of  the  .Rockies.  West  of  the 
Rockies  almost  invariably  the  com- 
mercial side  holds  a  place  of  import- 
ance equal  with  the  cultivation,  but 
the  products  are  sold  tor  the  benefit 
of  the  school." 


BOOK  NOTICES. 


Eloquence:  Counsel  on  the  Art  of 
Public  Speaking.  With  many  illus- 
tive  Examples  Showing  the  Style  and 
Method  of  Famous  Orators.  By  Gar- 
rett P.  Serviss,  author  of  Astronomy 
With  the  Naked  Eye,"  etc.  Cloth,  214 
pages.  Price,  $1.25  net.  Harper  & 
Brothers,  New  York. 

Through  15  0  pages  or  more,  the  au- 
thor has  given  some  of  the  best  ex- 
pository counsel  on  the  art  of  public 
speaking  that  has  ever  been  put  into 
a  book.  Even  in  the  illustrative  ex- 
amples covering  nearly  sixty  pages 
he  has  not  withheld  the  personal 
touch  of  his  illuminative  comment. 
The  four  divisions  are:  I. — The  In- 
stinct;   II. — The   Preparation;    III. — 


Cicero's  Orations:  Edited  by  Wal- 
ter B.  Gunnison,  Principal  of  Eras- 
mus Hall  High  School,  Brooklyn,  N. 
Y.,  and  Walter  S  Harley,  teacher  of 
Latin,  Erasmus  Hall  High  School. 
Silver  Burdett  &  Company,  New 
York.     501  pages.     Price,  $1.25. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  complete 
school  edition  of  Cicero  ever  publish- 
ed. It  contains  the  six  orations  us- 
ually required  for  college  entrance; 
the  oration,  For  Marcellus;  Selec- 
tions for  Sight  Reading  from  Cicero's 
Letters,  De  Senectute  and  Sallust's 
Cataline;  all  the  grammar  required 
for  third-year  work  and  all  the  prose 
composition;  Notes:  Introduction  and 
vocabularies.  Unusual  and  excellent 
illustrations. 


Materials     and    Construction:        A 

Text-Book  of  Elementary  Struc- 
tural Design.  By  James  A.  Pratt, 
Mech.  E.  Director  of  the  Williamson 
Free  School  of  Mechanical  Trades, 
etc.,  with  85  illustrations.  Cloth 
xi -1-196  pages.  Price,  9  0  cents  net. 
P.  Blakiston's  Son  &  Co.,  Philadel- 
phia. 

This  is  a  very  useful  little  manual 
of  problems  in  construction.  Brick, 
gravel,  concrete,  timber,  iron,  are 
some  of  the  materials  considered; 
mixing  concrete,  beam  design,  col- 
umns, torsion,  and  reinforced  con- 
crete are  some  of  the  subjects  re- 
quiring a  chapter  each.  The  prob- 
lems, formulas,  and  tables  have  the 
merit  of  being  useful  in  practical 
construction. 


Public  Spealcing:  Principles  and 
Practice.  By  Irvah  Lester  Winter, 
Assistant  Professor  of  Public  Speak- 
ing in  Harvard  University.  Cloth, 
xxiv-f-398  pages.  Price,  $2.00  net. 
The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York. 

An  introduction  and  three  related 
parts  compose  the  main  frame-work 
of  this  fine  study  of  public  speaking. 
Part  I.  is  a  discussion  in  fifty-six 
pages  of  the  principles  of  technical 
training  and  of  platform  practice. 
Part  II.  covers  119  pages  of  fresh 
selections  for  use  in  technical  train- 
ing, and  Part  III.  contains  more 
than  200  pages  of  selections  that  are 
models  of  platform  practice.  The 
newness  of  some  of  the  selections  is 
indicated  by  the  presence  of  extracts 
from  the  speeches  of  Alton  B.  Parker 
and  John  W.  Westcott  at  the  recent 
National  Democratic  Convention  in 
Baltimore.  The  variety  and  richness 
of  its  models  for  study  and  practice 
give  this  book  high  value  for  its  lit- 
erary content  and  put  it  in  a  class  by 
itself  as  a  text  for  the  study  of  public 
speaking. 
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Growing  a  Life.  By  Charles  Evans, 
B.S.,  M.A.,  President  of  the  Central 
State  Normal  School,  Ebmond,  Okla. 
Cloth,  12m.,  214  pages.  Price,  $1.00. 
Rand  McNally  &  Company,  Chicago 
and  New  York. 

This  is  a  book  for  the  reading  cir- 
cle and  the  teachers'  library,  a  book 
of  stimulating  thought  and  strong 
faith,  rather  than  a  pedagogical 
treatise.  In  it  will  be  found  an  ap- 
peal for  the  individuality  of  the  child. 
In  a  day  of  many  methods,  it  points 
back  to  their  true  purpose,  and  finds 
in  the  full  development  of  the  child's 
personality  the  essential  guide  and 
final  test  of  the  teacher.  The  author 
has  here  made  available  for  the 
grade-school  teacher  the  best  of  mod- 
ern thought  on  the  psychology  of 
teaching,  and  interpreted  it  in  his 
own  epigrammatic,  illuminating  way. 
Clever  examples,  taken  from  a  wide 
teaching  experience,  help  to  impress 
the  argument.  "Growing  a  Life" 
will  prove  a  splendid  tonic  for  the 
weary  heart  or  sagging  backbone, 
and  a  fine  encouragement  to  every 
teacher. 


Tiie  Teaching  of  Composition.     By 

E.  T.  Campagnac,  Professor  of  Edu- 
cation in  the  University  of  Liverpool. 
Riverside  Educational,  Monographs. 
Edited  by  Henry  Suzzallo.  With  an 
Introduction  by  the  Editor.  Cloth, 
65  pages.  Price,  35  cents.  Houghton 
Mifflin  Company,  Boston,  Mass. 

Here-  are  presented  some  teaching 
devices,  but  no  many;  the  exposi- 
tion is  devoted  rather  to  presenting 
"a  fundamental  point  of  view,  and  a 
knowledge  of  essential  principles." 
The  author  is  fervent  in  spirit  and  his 
style  is  interesting.  A  study  of  this 
little  volume  will  help  the  earnest 
.teacher  to  use  successfully  his  "own 
initiative  and  versatility  in  teaching" 
and  leaves  "the  child  equally  free  to 
preserve  his  own  individuality  in 
learning."  It  will  be- found  of  value 
to  teachers  of  English,  both  in  the 
elementary  grades  and  in  the  high 
school.  The  fact  that  it  is  written 
from  the  point  of  view  of  teachers  in 
England  only  brings  out  in  bolder  re- 
lief the  striking  similiarity  in  the 
problems  and  conditions  faced  by 
teachers  of  English  in  this  country 
and  in  England. 


Composition  and  Rhetoric.  By  Erie 
E.  Clippinger,  Assistant  Professor  of 
English  in  the  Indiana  State  Normal 
School.  Cloth  x-f-371  pp.  Illustrat- 
ed. Price,  $1.00.  Silver,  Burdett  & 
Company. 

Part  I.  of  this  text  offers  an  espe- 
cially practical  manual  of  composi- 
tion consisting  of  about  fifty  definite 
assignments  for  themes  accompanied 
by  carefully  selected  examples  illus- 
trating what  each  theme  should  be 
and  by  lists  of  suggested  subjects.  In 
addition  to  this  definite  outline  of 
composition  work,  which  covers  the 
four  types  of  discourse  and  a  special 


chapter  on  letter-writing,  Part  I.  in- 
dicates for  every  third  lesson  an  as- 
signment in  Part  III.,  consisting  of 
a  general  review  of  grammar,  rheto- 
ric, and  diction.  Part  I.  and  III.  are 
thus  completed  simultaneously  in 
seventy  concise  lessons  and  prepare 
for  Part  II.  in  its  treatment  of  the 
special  forms  of  discourse:  oval  com- 
position, the  fable,  news  writing,  the 
essay,  public  addresses,  debating,  and 
poetry.  Altogether  the  book  is  so 
definite  that  a  pupil  who  completes  it 
will  have  no  reason  to  complain  that 
composition  work  is  intangible. 


Introductory     American     History : 

By  Henry  E.  Brown  and  Elbert  J. 
Benton,  Professors  of  History  in 
Western  Reserve  University.  2tl4 
pages.     D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  New  York. 

This  volume  is  the  introductory 
part  of  a  course  in  American  History 
embodying  the  plan  of  study  recom- 
mended by  the  Committee  of  Eight  o£ 
the  American  Historical  Association. 
O'ur  civilization  had  its  beginning  far 
back  in  the  history  of  the  Old  World. 
Therefore  the  introductory  book 
should  tell  something  of  the  life  of 
this  older  civilization. 

The  first  chapter  tells  of  the  scat- 
tered children  of  Europe,  beginning 
with  the  emigrant  and  what  he 
brings  to  America  and  how  he  makes 
his  journey  to  America.  The  authors 
then  take  us  back  to  the  homes  of 
these  emigrants  and  gives  us  the  Eu- 
ropean background.  They  go  back 
to  the  early  civilization  around  the 
ilediterranean  Sea  and  tell  the  story 
of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  They 
follow  the  developments  of  history, 
and  tell  the  story  of  the  wandering 
tribes,  the  life  of  the  middle  ages, 
the  discovery  of  America,  the  differ- 
ent explorations  and  the  jealousies  of 
the  European  nations. 

The  book  is  suitable  for  use  in  the 
grammar  grades.  The  language  is 
simple,  the  style  easy,  and  the.  stor- 
ies attractive.  The  illustrations  are 
very  good. 

Civics  for  Foreigners.  By  Anna  A. 
Plass.  Cloth.  Illustrated.  192 
pages.  Price,  50  cents.  D.  C.  Heath 
&  Company,  Boston,  Mass. 

This  is  a  little  book  of  extreme 
interest  to  the  "casual"  reader  be- 
cause of  its  novelty.  The  author  is 
a  successful  teacher  of  English  and 
Civics  to  classes  of  foreigners.  The 
lessons  are  written  in  simple  lan- 
guages from  the  standpoint  of  the 
foreigner's  interests.  They  begin 
with  such  features  of  our  government 
as  he  sees  in  the  home  and  on  the 
streets.  He  is  led  to  an  understand- 
ing of  the  purposes  for  which  laws 
exist  and  thus  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  fundamental  principles  of  our 
government.  The  work  covers  the 
essential  outlines  of  the  city,  State, 
and  National  Government;  gives  im- 
portant facts  connected  with  our  his- 


tory; shows  how  government  oSicers 
of  all  classes  are  chosen;  describes 
the  registration  of  voters,  methods 
of  voting,  etc.  It  also  gives  a  full 
statement  of  the  legal  requirements 
for  naturalization,  and  includes  the 
blank  forms  used  in  the  process  with 
the  questions  usually  asked  in  open 
court  at  the  final  hearing.  The  book 
is  equipped  with  a  vocabulary  giving 
the  Italian^German,  Swedish,  French, 
Polish,  Greek,  and  Yiddish  of  all  the 
words  used  in  the  book  as  well  as  of 
those  which  occur  in  the  various 
blank  forms  in  the  process  of  natu- 
ralization, buying  money  orders,  etc. 
All  who  are  interested  in  the  civic  in- 
struction of  the  foreign  born  will 
welcome  the  book. 


Some  Facts  About  Tree  I'lanting. 

In  planting  trees  on  the  home 
grounds  the  following  points  should 
be  given  careful  consideration:  Do 
not  plant  a  great  many  trees  of  sim- 
ilar characteristics  in  '  one  group. 
For  instance,  do  not  plant  all  high 
trees,  nor  all  with  the  same  colored 
foliage,  but  mix  them  up — some 
high  and  some  low,  some  with  dark 
green  and  some  with  light  green  fol- 
iage Plant  some  low  branching  and 
some  high  branching  trees  This 
will  give  variety  without  which  the 
place  will  become  more  or  less  mo- 
notonous and  tiresome.  This  is  a 
point  that  should  be  given  very  care- 
ful consideration,  as  it  is  very  iin- 
portant. 

Place  the  highest  of  the  trees  used 
in  the  center  of  the  background  of 
the  group  and  the  lower  ones 
around  or  in  front  of  these  with  the 
lowest  ones  on  the  outside  or  in 
front.  This  gives  a  gradual  decrease 
in  the  height  of  the  group  and  is 
much  more  pleasing  to  the  eye  than 
if  they  were  scattered  indiscrimi- 
nately over  the  place. — L.  A.  Niven, 
in   The   Progressive   Farmer. 


WORTH  REPEATING. 

No  man  can  be  provident  of  his 
time  who  is  not  prudent  in  the  choice 
of    his   company. — Jeremy   Taylor. 


Clear  writers,  like  clear  fountains, 
do  not  seem  so  deep  as  they  are: 
the  turbid  seem  the  most  profound. — - 
Landor. 

It  has  done  me  good  to  be  some- 
what parched  by  the  heat  and 
drenched  by  the  rain  of  life. — Long- 
fellow. 

«    *    • 

The  wealth  of  a  man  is  the  num- 
ber of  things  he  loves  and  blesses, 
not  which  he  is  loved  and  blessed  by, 
— Carlyle. 

»    •    • 

When  you  find  yourself  overpower- 
ed by  melancholy,  the  best  way  is  to 
go  out  and  do  something  kind  to 
somebody. — Keble. 
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State    School    News 


EDUCATIONAL,  BRIEFS. 

After  a  lengthy  and  at  times  acri- 
monious debate,  the  House  passed  a 
bill  conveying  to  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation of  New  Hanover  County, 
North  Carolina,  thirty-four  acres  of 
land  in  the  city  of  Wilmington  for  the 
erection  of  an  industrial  school  for 
negroes. 

Miss  Mary  O.  Graham,  formerly  of 
the  State  Normal  and  Industrial  Col- 
lege, has  been  elected  Primary  Super- 
visor of  the  schools  of  Mecklenburg 
County.  Miss  Mary  Arrington,  for- 
merly of  the  Raleigh  schools,  has 
been  elected  Primary  Supervisor  of 
the  Franklin  County  schools 

The  Board  of  Education  of  Bun- 
combe County  has  elected  Prof.  W. 
H.  Hipp,  Principal  of  Biltmore  High 
School,  as  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  of  the  county,  in  place  of 
A.  S.  Reynolds,  who  resigned  to  ac- 
cept the  Presidency  of  the  CuUowhee 
Normal  and  Industrial  School  in 
Jackson  County. 

A  note  from  Mr.  J.  M.  Downum, 
Professor  of  Latin  in  the  Appalachian 
Training  School,  says:  "Our  school 
is  moving  on  well,  growing  every 
day.  Expect  to  enroll  nearly  cr  quite 
2  00  for  the  fall  term  and  a  large 
number  in  the  spring."  This  school 
is  a  potent  factor  in  the  educational 
progress  and  general  upbuilding  of 
its  section  of  the  State. 

North  Carolina  Day  will  be  cele- 
brated this  year  as  "Aycock  Memo- 
rial Day"  in  all  the  schools  of  the 
State.  The  date  has  been  fixed  for 
Tuesday,  December  6th.  A  contri- 
bution to  the  "Aycock  Memorial 
Fund"  will  be  requested  of  every 
child  and  the  teacher  at  the  conclu- 
sions of  the  program.  Programs  will 
be  ready  in  a  few  days. 

An  order  has  been  passed  to  the 
effect  that  Forsyth  County  pays  one- 
half  the  expense  of  employing  an  in- 
dustrial supervisor  for  the  colored 
schools  of  the  county,  the  other  half 
to  be  paid  by  the  Anna  T.  Jeans 
Foundation.  The  purpose  is  to  secure 
a  colored  woman  to  visit  the  various 
colored  rural  schools  and  instruct 
the  teachers  and  pupils  in  industrial 
work. 

Taylorsville  High  School  opened 
September  23rd  with  200  pupils.  The 
present  enrollment  is  about  240. 
Principal  B.  O.  Thompson  is  assisted 
in  the  High  School  by  Mr.  A.  C.  Sher- 
rill,  formerly  of  Scotts,  in  Iredell 
County.  Misses  Mary  S.  Miller,  Eva 
Dotson,     and    Lena     Lefler    are     the 


grade  teachers.  There  are  sixty  in 
the  High  School.  The  present  rooms 
are  so  much  crowded  that  a  plan  if 
being  made  for  a  new  building  for 
the  coming  year. 

Prof.  A.  C.  Reynolds,  for  some 
years  superintendent  of  schools  in 
Buncombe  County,  has  accepted  the 
position  of  head  of  the  CuUowhee 
Normal  and  Industrial  School,  which 
is  now  one  of  the  State  training 
schools,  and  Prof.  Olin  S.  Dean,  for- 
merly president  of  Weaverville  Col- 
lege, goes  with  him 


sign  them  stories  to  get  up  for  that 
day;  stories  of  local  interest  that  will 
be  calculated  to  help  the  pupils  gain 
a  wider  knowledge  of  their  duty  and 
at  the  same  time  train  them  in  jour- 
nalistic work. 


Grammar  Grade  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion. 

The  Grammar  Grade  Teachers 
Association  was  organized  under  thi. 
auspices  of  the  North  Carolina  Teach- 
ers Assembly  during  its  meeting  in 
Raleigh  last  November.  A  large 
number  of  the  teachers  present  join- 
ed enthusiastically  into  the  move- 
ment, and  many  of  our  educational 
leaders  have  expressed  their  approval 
and  predict  a  useful  and  successful 
future  for  the  organization. 

Persons  eligible  to  membership  are 
teachers  above  the  third  grade  and 
below  the  high  school,  supervisors  of 
this  same  work  and  teachers  of  peda- 
gogy. Membership  fee  is  included  in 
the  regular  fee  ($2.oU  annually)  of 
the   Teachers'    Assembly. 

A  very  interesting  program,  dis- 
cussing live  topics  of  the  day,  has 
been  prepared  for  the  meeting  this 
Thanksgiving,  and  Dr.  George  Stray- 
er,  of  Columbia  University,  is  to  be 
the  speaker  for  the  Grammar  Grade 
Association. 

It  will  be  well  worth  the  while  to 
be  present — indeed,  no  gramaiar 
grade  teacher  of  the  State  can  afford 
to  miss  this  meeting  and  the  oppor- 
tunity of  joining  an  organization 
that  should  mean  so  much  to  each 
one   professionally. 


Journallsni  in  Schools. 

Superintendent  Latham,  of  Win- 
ston, is  now  working  on  plans  with  a 
view  to  giving  the  students  of  the 
High  School  instructions  in  journal- 
ism, his  purpose  being  to  have  the 
city  editors  of  the  local  newspapers 
give  the  children  assignments  of  local 
interest  and  have  them  do  much  of 
their  English  work  along  present  day 
topics  rather  than  on  ancient  history. 

"This  work  will  bring  the  school 
children  to  the  people  and  the  people 
to  the  schools,"  said  Mr.  Latham, 
"and  this  can  result  in  great  good  to 
all  concerned." 

The  present  plan  is  to  have  both 
papers  devote  one  page  each  month 
to  the  students  of  the  schools  and  as- 


Plnehui-st  School  (Wake  County)  Re- 
organizes Betterment  Work. 

The  Pinehurst  school  is  starting 
off  well  this  year  with  Miss  Stella 
Johnson,  of  Garner,  as  principal.  Re- 
cently Miss  Johnson  called  together 
the  mothers  and  young  women  of  the 
community  and  re-organized  the 
School  Betterment  Association.  All 
were  keenly  interested  in  the  success 
of  the  ensuing  session  and  are  anx- 
ious to  do  all  they  can  for  the  school. 

One  gentleman  of  the  community 
whose  son  is  attending  the  school  was 
so  much  pleased  with  the  progress 
of  his  boy  that  he  offered  to  send 
three  loads  of  wood  to  the  school.  A 
number  of  other  gentlemen  who  were 
stirred  by  his  generosity  agreed,  also, 
to  haul  wood  to  the  school-house. 

The  following  school  betterment 
officers  were  elected: 

President,  Mrs.  Joe  Penny;  Vice- 
President,  Miss  Eula  Lassiter;  Secre- 
tary, Miss  Lillian  Peebles;  Treasurer, 
Miss  Lizzie  King. — Raleigh  News  and 
Observer. 


Meeting  of  Columbus  County  Teach- 
ers. 

Columbus  County  teachers,  under 
the  leadership  of  Supt.  F.  T.  Wooten 
and  President  W.  R.  Smithwick,  held 
a  meeting  of  their  County  Associa- 
tion in  Whiteville,  October  26.  Fol- 
lowing is  the  program  announced  in 
advance: 

The  Necessary  Equipment  for  Teaching — 
W.    R.    Smithwick,    Whiteville.    N.    C. 

The  Importance  of  the  Study  of  Lanr 
guage  and  of  Literature — Rev.  W.  G.  Moore, 
Byrdsville,    N.    C. 

The  Best  Methods  for  Teaching  Language 
and  Literature  with  Practical  Illustrations — 
Miss  Hester  C.  Struthers,  Chadbourn,  N.  C. 

The  Imaginative  and  the  Emotional  Ele- 
ments in  the  Child   Mind: 

(a)  The  Imaginative — C.  U.  Williams,  Ta- 
bor,  N.   C. 

(b)  The  Emotional — Miss  M.  E.  Allegood, 
Evergreen,    N.    C. 

The  Value  to  the  Pupil  of  "Supplementing 
the  Thought  of  the  Author" — P.  W.  Dozier. 
Pair   Bluff,   N.    C. 

What  is  Expected  of  Teachers  by  the 
County  Superintendent  and  by  the  School 
Committee — Rev.   P.    T.   Wooten. 

Business   Meeting. 


Beginning   the   Appalachian   Park, 

The  law  of  1911,  which  created  the 
National  Park  Commission,  the  pur- 
pose of  which  is  to  buy  suitable  lands 
for  forest  reservations,  provided  $2,- 
000,000  annually  for  the  purchase  of 
lands.  The  law  permits  the  expendi- 
ture of  any  money  that  was  not  spent 
last  year,  this  year,  or  next  year. 
It  was  amended  recently  to  that  ef- 
fect. 

About  300,000  acres  of  land  have 
been  approved  for  purchase  by  the 
commission,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$1,600,000,  in  several  States. 
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GET   THESE   HELPS   FOR   BIRD 
STUDY. 


Thirty  Thousand  Children  Receiving 
Instruction  in  Bird  Study  Through 
the  Co-operative  Plans  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Audubon  So- 
cieties. 

Fifty  thousand  dollars  is  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  National  Association  of 
Audubon  Societies  to  be  used  during 
the  school  year  of  1912-1913  in  aid- 
ing teachers  and  pupils  to  push  the 
work  of  bird  study  in  the  schools. 

In  expending  this  fund  the  As- 
sociation plans  to  provide  the  teach- 
ers, without  expense  to  them,  a  num- 
ber of  publications  on  bird  study,  in- 
cluding a  complimentary  subscrip- 
tion for  one  year  to  the  beautiful 
magazine  "Bird-Lore,"  the  usual  cost 
of  which  is  one  dollar.  For  draw- 
ings made  for  the  purpose  by  the 
best  artists  in  America,  and  also  leaf- 
lets discussing  the  habits  and  activ- 
ities of  the  birds  and  an  audubon 
button  are  supplied  upon  receipt  of  a 
fee  which  is  merely  nominal,  and 
which  does  not  cover  one-half  the 
cost  of  publication. 

By  this  method  of  co-operation, 
the  Association  during  the  school 
year  of  1911-1912  was  able  to  sup- 
ply material  to  teachers  which  result- 
ed in  about  thirty  thousand  children 
receiving  systematic  instruction  in 
bird  study.  This  was  all  done  in  con- 
nection with  their  other  school  work, 
and  did  not  interfere  with  the  regular 
school  duties  in  the  slightest.  Teach- 
ers from  all  over  the  country  have 
written  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm 
of  the  way  in  which  this  movement 
is  being  received  by  the  pupils  and 
also  by  the  parents. 

The  following  endorsement  is  giv- 
en to  the  work  by  Hon.  P.  P.  Claxton, 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation: 

"I  consider  the  work  of  the  Junior 
Audubon  Classes  very  important  for 
both  educational  and  economic  re- 
sults and  I  congratulate  you  upon 
the  opportunity  of  extending  it.  The 
bird  clause  in  the  Mosaic  law  ends 
with  the  words:  'That  it  may  be  well 
with  thee,  and  that  thou  mayest  pro- 
long thy  days.'  The  principle  still 
holds.  I  hope  that  through  your  ef- 
forts the  American  people  may  soon 
be  better  informed  in  regard  to  our 
wild  birds  and  their  value." 

All  teachers  interested  in  nature 
study  are  invited  to  write  to  the  ad- 
dress given  below  and  make  request 
for  sample  pictures,  buttons  and  lit- 
erature, all  of  which  will  be  gladly 
furnished  upon  application.  Corre- 
spondence should  be  addressed  to  T. 
Gilbert  Pearson,  Secretary,  1974 
Broadway,  New  York  City. 


of  the  Commercial  Club,  have  decid- 
ed to  put  a  course  of  civics  in  the 
High  School  curriculum  especially 
adapted  to  Southern  States. 

Mr.  Hodges  will  leave  soon  for 
Richmond,  where  he  will  meet  one  of 
the  professors  from  Cornell  Univer- 
sity, who  is  making  a  special  study  of 
economics  as  related  to  Southern  de- 
velopment, and  together  they  will 
map  out  a  course  of  study  in  econom- 
ics especially  suited  to  High  Schools. 

The  course  decided  upon  will  be  a 
popular  course  for  High  Schools  and 
will  be  of  an  elementary  nature,  not 
too  deep  to  be  beyond  the  conception 
of  the  students,  but  designed  to  teach 
them  the  conditions  as  they  exist  in 
the  South,  in  North  Carolina  and  in 
Winston-Salem. 

The  course  will  consist  of  from 
twenty  to  twenty-five  lectures,  each 
an  hour  long,  the  first  part  to  be 
taken  up  in  lectures  by  Mr.  Hodges 
and  the  latter  part  of  the  period  to 
be  taken  up  in  questioning  the  stu- 
dents. The  course  will  be  a  regular 
course  in  the  schools  and  examina- 
tions on  the  subject  will  be  required. 

The  day  on  which  the  classes  will 
meet  will  be  announced  later.  Mr. 
Hodges  will  take  up  government  in 
the  city.  State  and  nation;  the  great 
economic  forces  at  work  in  the  world 
today,  especially  the  problems  that 
come  up  in  the  South;  civic  duties, 
policies  offered  by  the  various  politi- 
cal parties;   and  other  similar  topics. 


Hon.    J.    Y.    Joyuer's    Opponent. 

The  Progressive  Republican  party 
in  convention  at  Durham,  October 
19,  nominated  a  candidate  for  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 
This  educational  standard-bearer  Is 
Prof.  G.  W.  Bryant,  Principal  of  the 
Durham  Conservatory  of  Music.  In 
his  acceptance  speech  he  stated  that 
this  was  the  first  time  he  had  ever 
been  nominated,  but  if  he  should  be 
elected  to  the  position  of  State  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction  for 
which  he  has  been  nominated  by  the 
Progressives,  he  wanted  to  say  a  few 
words  about  what  he  would  do. 
Among  the  remedies  he  proposed  to 
put  in  effect  was  the  buying  of  school 
books  for  the  children  by  the  State. 
He  said  that  the  school  children  were 
being  rushed  too  much.  Mr.  Bryant 
also  tok  a  fall  out  of  the  system  of 
teaching  used  in  the  schools,  and  ad- 
vocated better  ventilation,  and  more 
exercise. 


Working  Out  a  Coilrse  in  High  School 
Civics. 

The  Winston  High  School  officials 
in  conjunction  with  Secretary  Hodges 


President  Taft  Endorses  Tuberculosis 
Day. 

Cordial  approval  and  endorsement 
of  Tuberculosis  Day,  which  was  ob- 
served by  churches  of  the  coun- 
try on  October  2  7th,  is  expressed  by 
President  Taft^in  a  letter  to  Homer 
Folks,  of  New  York,  President  of  The 
National  Association    for    the    Study 


and  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis,  made 
public  today. 

President  Taft,  writing  from  Bev- 
erly, says: 

"My  Dear  Mr.  Polks: 

"I  have  your  letter  of  September 
16th,  and  am  very  glad  of  an  oppor- 
tunity to  testify  to  my  belief  in  the 
importance  of  your  campaign  of  edu- 
cation as  to  the  means  of  preventing 
tuberculosis.  You  do  well  to  enlist 
the  active  support  of  the  churches 
and  of  all  other  agencies  for  the  dis- 
seminations of  information  calculated 
to  induce  everyone  to  do  his  or  her 
part  toward  the  complete  eradication 
of  the  dread  disease.  I  hope  and  be- 
lieve that  a  'Tuberculosis  Day'  in  the 
churches  will  be  productive  of  great 
good. 

"Sincerely  yours, 

"WILLIAM  H.  TAFT." 

From  present  indications,  Tubercu- 
losis Day  will  be  observed' by  almost 
every  religious  denomination  in  the 
United  States  and  not  less  than  50,- 
000  sermons  on  tuberculosis  will  be 
preached  on  October  2  7th,  or  in  the 
weeks  preceding  or  following  that 
date. 


Opening  of  Carolina  College. 

Carolina  College,  the  new  Metho- 
dist College  for  Women,  located  at 
Maxton,  N.  C,  opened  for  the  first 
time  on  September  2  5th.  There  were 
present  on  the  opening  day  forty-four 
boarders  and  a  number  of  day  pupils 
from  the  city.  It  was  not  defiriitely 
decided  to  open  the  institution  this 
year  until  about  two  months  before 
the  date  set.  Owing  to  the  condi- 
tion of  the  buildings  the  institution 
has  about  all  the  students  it  can  well 
accommodate  for  the  present.  It  is 
expected  that  all  the  buildings  will 
be  completed  during  the  year. 


"Now,  Robert,  what  do  you  intend 
to  do  when  you  become  a  man?" 
questioned  Aunt  Ellen,  as  she  look- 
ed approvingly  upon  her  small  nep- 
hew. 

"I'm  goin'  to  be  a  soldier,"  replied 
the  boy,  promptly,  "cause  then  I  can 
fight  whenever  I  want  to  without  be- 
ing spanked  for  it." 
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Wilkes  County  School  Fair. 

September  2S  was  the  big  day  at 
the  annual  Wilkes  County  Fair.  Not- 
withstanding the  steady  downpour; 
of  rain  and  the  condition  of  the 
country  roads,  the  people  began 
coming  in  at  an  early  hour.  The 
fair  association  had  granted  free  ad- 
mission to  all  school  children  under 
sixteen  years  of  age,  and  in  addition 
to  this  free  admission  to  the  "Boys' 
Corn  Clubs"  and  to  the  "Girls'  To- 
mato Clubs."  These  were  to  have 
been  in  the  parade  on  Tuesday — the 
opening  day — but  owing  to  rain  it 
was  decided  to  have  them  line  up 
with  the  school  children  on  the  last 
day. 

The  parade  was  led  by  the  Confed- 
erate Veterans  followed  by  the  girls 
composing  the  "Tomato  Club,"  these 
being  followed  by  the  members  of  the 
"Boys'  Corn  Club,"  and  these  by  the 
school  children  with  their  teachers. 
The  "Tomato  Club"  and  "Corn 
Club"  carried  banners  inscribed 
with  appropriate  designs  and  mot- 
toes. The  girls  were  in  charge  of  Mrs. 
U.  A.  Miller,  and  the  boys  in  care  of 
County  Superintendent  of  Schools,  C. 
C.  Wright.  The  girls  and  boys  were 
attired  in  appropriate  uniforms  and 
regalias,  and  presented  a  most  beau- 
tiful picture  in  the  long  line  of 
march.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that 
Wilkes  County  has  by  far  the  lar- 
gest "Corn  Club"  of  any  county  in 
the  State,  having  about  one-tenth  of 
the  entire  'membership,  while  the 
"Tomato  Club"  is  almost  the  largest 
in  North  Carolina  and  its  work  this 
year  bids  fair  to  eclipse  the  worlds 
record. 

The  school  children  were  preceded 
by  a  banner  showing  the  schools  of 
the  county  by  townships  and  by  dis- 
tricts. The  townships  were  arranged 
in  alphabetical  order,  each  carrying  a 
banner  with  the  number  of  districts, 
etc.,  thereon  while  this  was  followed 
by  red,  white  and  blue  pennants  rep- 
•  resenting  each  school.  Interspersed 
here  and  there  in  the  line  of  march 
were  banners  repersenting  the  differ- 
ent phases  of  the  educational  work 
of  the  county,  chief  among  these 
were  the  devices  showing  the  num- 
ber of  libraries  in  the  schools  of  the 
county — 153  original  and  104  supple- 
mental. 


The    Union    of    Three    Schools    Into 
Three  Cla.sses. 

Here  is  a  simple  plan  by  which 
Mr.  I.  J.  Scott,  superintendent  of 
Schools  of  Stony  County,  Iowa,  im- 
proved the  teaching  under  his  su- 
pervision. Instead  of  having  chil- 
dren of  all  ages  taught  in  every 
Bchoolhouse,  as  the  rural  custom  is, 
he  divided  the  pupils  of  three  ad- 
joining districts  into  three  groups, 
respectively,  of  the  primary  classes 
(grades  1  to  3),  the  intermediate 
classes  (4  to  6))  and  the  advancea 
classes    (grades    7    to    9.)      He    then 


assigned  the  first  group  to  one 
schoolhouse.  The  second  group  to 
the  second  schoolhouse  two  miles  to 
the  east,  and  the  third  group  to  the 
west.  Every  pupil  walks  to  the 
schoolhouse  nearest  his  home,  as  he 
did  before,  and  it  his  classes  recite 
in  one  ot  the  other  school-houses,  he 
is  carried  thither  by  a  wagon  that  is 
hired  especially  for  this  purpose  by 
the  school   districts. 


Better  Schools   and   Better   Karmins 
Go  Hand  in  Hand. 

Salem  Township,  in  Granville  Co., 
N.  C,  voted  a  special  tax  for  schools 
two  years  ago.  This  gives  them 
double  the  number  of  teachers  at 
much  better  salaries  and  also  in- 
creases considerably  the  length  of 
term. 

A  patron  of  one  of  the  schools  ii 
this  tonwship,  came  into  my  ofBce  a 
short  time  after  the  beginning  of  the 
term,  and  in  talking  about  the 
school  made  this  statement: 

"I  had  always  been  in  the  habit  of 
stopping  my  boys  from  school  when- 
ever 1  needed  them  to  dig  potatoes, 
or  gather  corn,  or  plow.  This  year, 
however,  I  found  trouble  in  carrying 
out  this  custom  for  the  boys  began  to 
kick  when  I  suggested  that  they  stay 
at  home  to  work  on  the  farm,  even  if 
it  was  for  only  one  day  at  a  time. 
They  complained  that  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  class  would  get  ahead  o£ 
them  and  that  the  teachers  made 
ihem  do  extra  work  when  they  miss- 
ed time  from  school.  To  my  surprise 
1  found  out  that  they  were  Interested 
in  their  lessons  and  making  greater 
progress  than  I  had  thought  possible, 
so  I  went  to  town,  bought  a  two- 
horse  plow  and  let  them  go  on  to 
school.". — J.  F.  Webb,  in  The  Pro- 
gressive Farmer. 


How  a  Country  School  Got  a  Library. 

Ours  was  a  country  school  with  no 
library.  We  wanted  and  needed  one 
badly,  so  we  set  to  work  last  fall  to 
get  one.  There  was  a  large  field  of 
snow-white  cotton  right  near  our 
school-house.  We  asked  the  owner 
if  we  might  pick  for  him.  He  was 
very  glad  to  get  our  help  and  we 
picked  two  afternoons.  We  would 
start  to  picking  right  after  recess  and 
stop  about  5  o'clock.  The  sun  was 
hot  and  the  caterpillars  were  thick. 
We    didn't    mind    this    but    worked 


away  faithfully.  Imagine  our  sur- 
prise and  delight  when  we  went  to 
get  our  pay,  and  were  paid  sixty 
cents  per  hundred  instead  of  fifty 
cents — the  usual  price.  We  made 
$4.7.5  this  way  and  the  patrons  gave 
us  enough  to  make  $10.  The  coun- 
ty gave  us  $10  and  the  State  allowed 
us  the  same  amount.  The  teacher 
and  patrons  selected  the  books  and 
in  a  month's  time  we  had  our  library. 
We  enjoyed  reading  the  books  ever 
so  much.  And  year  by  year  we  will 
add  new  books.  Where  there's  a  will 
there's  a  way. — S.  White,  Chester,  S. 
C,  in  Progressive  Farmer. 


Approved  for  Purchase. 

Lands  have  been  approved  for  pur- 
chase by  the  commission  to  become 
sections  of  the  Appalachian  Forest 
Reservation  in  Tennessee,  North  Car- 
olina, Virginia,  Georgia,  and  New 
Hampshire.  The  total  ot  all  areas 
approved  for  purchase  by  the  com- 
mission is  2  6  9,465  acres. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  commission 
which  will  take  place  in  the  coming 
winter,  it  is  expected  that  these  areas 
will  be  greatly  enlarged  as  the  forest 
service  has  already  completed  the  ex- 
amination of  a  large  number  of  ad- 
ditional tracts. 

In  North  Carolina  the  total  area 
approved  by  the  commission  is  53,- 
9S5  acres.  This  lies  in  what  is 
known  as  the  Mount  Mitchell  and 
Nantahala  districts.  The  Mount 
Mitchell  districts  includes  parts  of 
McDowell,  Buncombe,  Yancey  and 
Mitchell  Counties.  The  Natahala 
district  lies  in  Clay,  Macon,  Swain, 
Graham  and  Cherokee  Counties. 

The  commission  has  recently  paid 
over  $55,000  for  a  part  of  these  lands 
in  North  Carolina. 


HOW    TO    BUY    AT   FACTORY   PRICES. 

You  can  get  better  than  wholesale  prices  on:— Educa- 
tional Scl:;ntifle  Apparatus  for  all  subjects.  Laboratory 
Supplies.  Mlllc  and  Cream  Testers,  Projection  Lanterns, 
Microscopes.  Magnifiers,  tllssectlng  Instruments 
Weights*  Measures.  _„„,^^    Balances.      Rul- 


Protractors,  Colo 
Thermometers.  Baro  ■■iiibi"  meters.  Hygromet- 
ers, Tuning  Forks,  Pitch  Pipes.  Magnets.  Batteries, 
Electric  Bells,  all  lilnds  ot  Wire.  Motors.  Dynamos. 
Telegraph  Instruments.  Wireless  Apparatus.  Chemical 
Glassware,  etc..  by  sending  for  our  Illustrated  Cat 
alogue  containing  over  1.400  ai-ticles  for  school  use 
Chicago  apparatus  Cosipany,  Chicago,  III. 

Orations,  Debates,  Fssays,  etc. 

written  to  order.  Manuscripts  rev- 
sed  and  reconstructed.  Outlines 
furnished.  Particulars  for  stamp. 
P.  A.  Miller's  Lilcrary  Agency, 
211  Reisinger  Avenue,  Dayton,  Ohio. 


'l^ecLdLinq  itx  ~PulrlLC  ScM-oots."     CUtcLL^t:    I ks-^ 

Ldkfuj  -not  errdLn.—'~rLo  J  CLmJU    ^clu^  'thiA>   nJip    <xJUL  UjLaA^  t 

VBo^^Pct'ecsovx   »G).      Ckccooo  jillixoi-s 
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Unveiling  of  tlie  Mclver  Statue. 

The  celebration  of  Founders'  Day 
at  the  State  Normal  College  on  Octo- 
ber 5  was  the  most  interesting  event 
perhaps  that  has  taken  place  in  the 
past  twenty  years  of  that  institution's 
history.  The  exercises  were  mads 
noteworthy  by  the  unveiling  of  a, 
bronze  statue  to  the  memory  of  the 
late  Dr.  Charles  D.  Mclver,  the  first 
President  of  the  College.  The  speak- 
er of  the  occasion  was  Dr.  P.  P.  Cl'ax- 
ton,  United  States  Commissioner  of 
Education,  and,  during  the  adminis- 
tration of  Doctor  Mclver,  Professor 
of  Pedagogy  at  the  State  Normal. 
The  more  than  600  young  women 
students  of  the  institution  were  aug- 
mented by  probably  300  people  of  the 
city  and  State,  including  a  consider- 
able number  of  the  alumnae.  The 
exercises  lasted  from  11  until  1 
o'clock. 

Doctor  Claxton  traced  the  work  of 
Doctor  Mclver  at  the  State  Normal 
in  the  interest  of  the  young  woman- 
hood of  the  State  and  the  great  and 
lasting  good  that  was  accomplished. 

After  the  memorial  address  Miss 
Lee  read  a  large  number  of  greetings 
from  alumnae  in  different  parts  of 
the  State  and  also  congratulatory 
letters  and  messages  from  friends, 
who  expressed  regret  at  being  unable 
to  attend.  Following  the  reading  of 
these  messages  the  audience  went 
from  Students  Hall  to  the  campus, 
where  the  statue  was  unveiled  and 
formally  presented  to  the  college  by 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction Joyner.  The  statue  was  ac- 
cepted by  President  Foust  on  behalf 
of  the  college. 

This  is  the  second  statue  of  Dr.  Mc- 
lver that  has  been  erected  in  the 
State.  The  first  was  placed  in  capi- 
tol  square,  Raleigh,  and  is  the  first 
statue  of  an  educator  to  be  accorded 
a  place  in  the  capitol  square. 


Free  School  Books. 

For  the  present  school  year  Rich- 
mond's school  board  has  appropriat- 
ed $10,000  to  be  used  in  providing 
free  textbooks.  "'To  the  child  who 
has  completed  one  grade,"  says  The 
Richmond  Times-Dispatch,  comment- 
ing favorably,  "the  old  books  are 
practicaly  useless.  But  to  his  suc- 
cessor they  are  of  their  original 
value.  Therefore  the  pupil  is  sav- 
ing money  by  exchanging  his  old 
texts  for  new.  In  cases  where  the 
old  books  have  been  lost  or  destroyed 
the  parents  must  buy  new  texts  In 
their  place.  In  other  words,  the 
texts  are  to  be  used  for  the  term  just 
as  are  the  seats  and  the  furnishings. 
They  will  then  be  passed  on  to  the 
next  generation  needing  them. 
When  the  system  is  firmly  establish- 
ed, each  year  only  those  books  will 
have  to  be  bought  that  are  needed 
to  replace  worn-out  or  disused  vol- 
umes.    That  the  plan  is  very  advan- 


tageous has  been  shown  by  an  in- 
creased enrollment.  There  is  abso- 
lutely no  stigma  attaching  to  the  free 
school  book. 

There  seems  to  be  no  room  for 
question  that  the  cheapest  and  most 
convenient  method  of  supplying 
schoolbooks  is  the  method  indicated 
here.  It  involves  an  extra  expendi- 
ture from  the  public  purse,  but  not 
so  much  by  a  good  deal  as  the  par- 
ents of  the  children  would  otherwise 
have  to  pay.  It  may  be  said  to  have 
the  characteristics,  virtualy,  of  a  co- 


operative scheme.  Free  or  co-opera- 
tive school  books  have  been  tried  by 
several  towns  in  this  State,  notably 
by  Lenoir,  where  every  one  seems  to 
be  much  pleased  with  the  results. — 
Charlotte  Observer. 

Gasoline  Lighting  Pi^nt 

Complete  Lighting  System  for  sale. 
Suitable  for  Auditorium.  Will  sell  at 
sacrifice. 

J.  A.  McLean, 

Franklinton,  N.  C. 


THX 


BREWER 


TEACHERS' 


THE  STORY  OF  COTTON 

And  the  Development  of  the  Cotton  States. 


By  E  C.  BROOKS.  Professor  of  Education,  Trinity  College.  Durham,  N.  C. 

It  Firs  in  Splendidly  with  ttie  Carolina  Course   of    Study  in 
History  and   Geograpby. 

It  Relates  History,  Geography  and  Agriculture: 

It  enables  the  teacher,  as  well  as  the  student,  to  see  the  great  part 
played  by  the  thr.  e  in  the  life  not  only  of  the  Southern  States  but 
of  North  America. 

It  Strengthens  the  Home  Interest: 

In  its  close  a^d  in'imate  ^tory  of  the  most  important  industry  of 
the  South,  it  awakpns  further  an  intense  interest  in  the  culture,  growth 
:  nd  manufacture  of  totton — m  its  worth  as  a  staple  to  the  state. 

It  Brings  to  the  Child  History  in  the  Making: 

In  its  living  interest,  in  its  closeness  to  the  child  of  the  cotton 
frrowir  g  States,  the  Story  of  Cot'on  has  a  grip  that  the  reader  cannot 
escape.  It  is  current  life,  something-  the  child  knows  and  sees  devel- 
oping about  him. 

Teachers  will  find  the  book  invaluable  in  the  study  of  Geography, 
History  and  Ag^riculture. 

SEIMD   FOR   FOLDER. 


RAND,    McNALLY 

CHICAGO 


& 


COMPANY 

NEW  YORK 


HILL'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE'S  HISTORY 
OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

85  cents  postpaid. 

Kemp  P.  Battle,  Professor  of  History  University  of  North  Carolina: 

The  History  of  North  Carolina  by  Prof.  D.  H.  Hill  embodies 
the  leading  facts  of  our  past  in  a  clear  and  vigorous  style.  The 
arrangement  is  excellent  and  the  book  contains  what  should  be 
learned  and  omits  what  is  immaterial. 

7  eactiers'   Reading  Circle   Books 

Reading  in  the  Public  Schools,  SI. 00.       Checking  the  Waste.  Sl.OO 

Send  for  full  list.    We  carry  full  stock  of  the  public  school  books.    Orders 
for  S7.50  or  over  sent  express  prepaid. 

ALFRED  WILLIAMS  &  CO., 

PUBLISHERS 
Ral-eigh,  -  -  Nopth  Carolina 
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General    Teachers    Meetings    in    the 
Winston  Scliools. 

Supt.  R.  H.  Latham  has  issued  the 
following  circular  letter  to  his  teach- 
ers: 

After  a  conference  with  the  Princi- 
pals, it  seems  that  the  date  most  ac- 
ceptable to  all  teachers  is  the  second 
Monday  in  each  month.  The  hour 
has  been  fixed  at  3:15.  This  will  al- 
low ample  time  for  teachers  to  reach 
the  High  School  building  after  the 
dismissal  of  pupils  at  the  regular 
hour.  Tardiness  and  absence  from 
these  metings  are  not  expected. 
Teachers  will  please  not  "drop  by" 
to  these  meetings  on  their  way  to  "a 
party."  This  hour  that  we  are  giv- 
ing once  a  month  to  the  study  of 
problems  of  our  profession  demands 
seriousness  of  thought.  We  are 
working  on  the  biggest  single  prob- 
lem in  Winston. 

The  following  dates  and  topics  are 
announced.  Others  will  be  given  out 
later: 

October  14 — Desirable  Qualities  in 
a  Teacher. 

November  11 — Retardation  and 
Elimination:  To  What  Extent  Are 
Poor  Teaching,  Grading  and  Organ- 
ization to  Blame  for  Retardation  and 
Elimination? 

December  9 — Reports  from  the 
North  Carolina  Teachers  Assembly. 

.January  13 — All  the  Children  of 
All  the  People. 

February  10 — Review  of  the  Work 
of  the  First  Half  Session. 


A   Winston   Teacher   Writes   Local 
History. 

Miss  Marian  M.  Revelle,  of  the  fac- 
ulty of  the  Winston  city  schools,  has 
recently  completed  a  history  of  Win- 
ston, entitled  "Local  Bits  of  History." 
The  work  has  been  published  and  is 
of  marked  interest  as  well  as  literary 
merit.  It  deals  with  civic  progress 
In  the  community  from  the  days  of 
the  founding  of  the  Twin-City  and 
follows  its  growth  to  the  present 
time. 


The  Southern  Atmosphere 
of  The  Howell  Readers 

'V\/'AS  one  of  the  chief  reasons  assigned  for  their  adop- 
tion by  the  State  of  North  Carohna. 
Come  to  think  of  it,  do  you  know  that  though  other 
readers  have  been  written  by  southerners,  the  Howell 
books  are  the  only  ones  that  have  a  distinctly  Southern 
atmosphere  ?    It's  a  fact. 

ALFRED  WILLIAMS  &  CO., 

RALEIGH,  N.  C, 
SOLE    AGENTS    FOR   NORTH    CAROLINA. 


East    Carolina  Teachers 
Training  School 


A  State  school  to  train  teachers  for  the  public  schools 
of  North  Carolina.  Every  energy  is  directed  to  this  one 
purpose.  Tuition  free  to  all  who  agree  to  teach.  Fall 
Term  begins  September  24,  1912, 

For  catalogue  and  other  information  address, 

ROBT.  H.  WRIGHT,  President, 

GREENVILLE.  N.  C. 


PRANG  INDUSTRIAL  ART  MATERIALS 


Prang  Oil  Dyes 

Prang  "Ruco"  Printing  Blocks 

Prang  Art  Fabrics 

Prang  Blotting  Papers 

Prang  Drawing  Papers 


Prang  "Stixit,"  a  combination  of  paste 

glue 
Prang  India  Curtain  Net 
Prang  Tinted  Construction  papers 
Prang  Stencil  Brushes 


Prang  Stencil  and  Wood  Block  Knife 
Prang  Bookbinders'  Crash 
Prang  Arts  and  Crafts  Tapes 
Prang  India  Floss 


Prang  New  Water  Color  Box  No.  8 

An  eight-color  box  of  semi-moist  water  color  of  PRANG 
QUALITY.     With  number  seven  brush,  25  cts. 

Prang  Crayonex 

Box  No.  3,  eight  colors,  price 5  cents 

Box  No.  4,  sixteen  colors,  price 10  cents 

Box  No.  5,  four  colors  (red,  yellow,  blue  and  black), 
large  hexagonal  sticks,  price 10  cents 


Progressive  Drawing  Books 

The  simplest  and  best  graded  of  all  modern  Drawing 
Books.  Well  adapted  to  the  needs  of  cities  and  towns  where 
the  grade  teachers  have  only  general  supervision.  Fac  simile 
pencil  reproductions  by  the  new  Planographic  printing  proc- 
ess. Beautiful  color  plates.  Eight  books  in  the  series,  one 
for  each  grade. 

Books  I  to  III,  each  I5c.       Books  IV,  V,  VI,  VII  and  VIII,  each  20c. 

Send  for  new  illustrated  "Art  Catalogue"  and  announcements  of  New 
Non-Resident  Courses  in  Art  Instruction. 


THE  PRANG  COMPANY 


NEW  YORK 


CHICAGO 


BOSTON 


ATLANTA 
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The  Heart  of  Oak  Books 

Adopted  For  Supplementary  Use  in  Worth  Carolina 

Con  ract 

Book       I.  Rhymes,  Jingles  and  Fables 20 

Book  II.  Fables  and  Nursery  Tales 28 

Book  III.  Fairy  Tales,  Ballads,  Poems 32 

Book  IV.  Fairy  Stories  and  Classic  Tales 36 

Book  V.  Masterpieces  of  Literature  40 

Book  VI.  Masterpieces  of  Literature 44 

Book  VII.  Masterpieces  of  Literature 48 

D.  C.  HEATH  &  COMPANY 

ROSTOV  NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 

ATLANTA,   451  Candler  Annex. 


"The  Best  Series  of  Readers  That 
I  Have  Examined.  ' 

I  have  examined  the  Heart  of  Oak  Readers  with 
care,  and  find  them  excellent  books.  We  are 
u-ing  them  in  quite  a  number  of  our  schools,  and 
I  have  recommended  their  use  in  all  of  them. 

I  am  impressed  with  the  fact  that  the  "wheat 
has  been  separated  from  the  chaff"  in  this  series. 
Dr.  Norton  has  done  t'is  work  well,  and  has  given 
about  the  best  series  of  readers  that  I  have  ex- 
amined. 

(Signed)     C.  W.  MASSEY, 

County  Superintendent  Public  Schools, 
Durham  County,  Durham,  N.  C. 


TT  gees  without  saying  that  every  boy  and  girl  in  North  Carolina  ought  to  be  familiar  with  the 
beautiful  history  stories  of  the  Old  North  State.        If  the  children  do  not  learn  these  stories  at 
school  the  chances  are  they  will  not  learn  them  at  all.      These  stories  are  nowhere  told  so  beau- 
tiful a  <  in 

Professor  Allen's  Carolina  History  Stories 

This  book  is  designed  for  supplementary  reading  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  reader  grades.    If  you  are 
not  already  using  it  will  you  not  ask  your  dealer  to  order  a  supply  for  your  school  for  this  year? 

F»r>ce,  SO  Cents,  F>os(paic]. 

A  sixteen  page  Booklet  containing  one  of  llicse  stories  wilt  be  sent  on  application. 

B.  F.  Johnson   Publishing   Company 

RICHMOND  VA. 


D^QQGE^S  LATIN   FOR   BEGINNERS 

Desirable  Features  of  a  Good  Elementary 
Latin  Textbook 

1.  A  rational,  logical,  common-sense  arrangement  of  material  adapted  to  the 
natural  ability  of  the  average  pupil. 

2.  Forms  presented  in  their  natural  sequence,  and  closely  related  subjects 
treated  together. 

3.  A  carefully  selected  vocabulary  of  the  simplest  and  commonest  words  in 
the  language,  most  of  them  occurring  five  or  more  times  in  Caesar. 

4.  No  constructions  introduced  that  do  not  occur  in  Caesar. 

5.  Frequent  and  comprehensive  reviews  of  forms,  vocabulary,  and  syntax. 

6.  The  presentation  of  Latin  constructions  from  an  English  viewpoint,  and  a 
comparison  between  English  and  Latin  usage,  strengthening  the  pupil's  knowl- 
edge of  English. 

7.  Connected  Latin  for  translation  in  carefully  graded  and  interesting  selec- 
tions introduced  at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  and  made  a  prominent  feature 
throughout. 

8.  Beautiful  and  instructive  illustrations. 

9.  Soundness  of  scholarship  and  freedom  from  errors  and  misleading  state- 
ments. 

D'Ooge's  "Latin  for  Beginners"  possesses  these  features. 
Is  this  true  of  the  book  you  are  noiv  using  ? 

GINN    AND    COMPANY 


Boston 
Atlanta 


New  York 
Dallas 


Chicago 
Columbus 


London 

San  Francisco 
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Your  Choice  of  School  Equipment 

ITpOntAn  CaIiH  ChoVW  Dockc  Reconlzed  everywhere  the  best  cast  frame  desks 
.  llClllUll  iJlFllU  VyllCllj  UfOona  made— adjustable  or  non-adjustable— filigreed  or 
sanitary  castings —  shipped  direct  from  factory  by  water  via  Norfolk  and  Wilmington  and  Charleston  at  a  sav- 
ing of  about  25  per  cent,  freight. 

Li,  KeSSCniCP  OlCei  rranie  IVIapie  UCSKS  be  absolutely  nonbreakable.  Several 
thousand  placed  in  North  and  South  Carolina  during  the  last  few  months  and  have  been  found  most  satisfac- 
tory of  all  styles,  especially  for  rural  and  village  schools — shipped  from  warehouses  in  Richmond  and  Raleigh. 

3.  Grand  Rapids  Cast  Frame  Maple  Desks  fac^o^yctScaTtLreLdl- 

more  than  100,000  now  in  use  in  North  and  South  Carolina.  Guaranteed  for  20  years.  Shipped  from  warehouses 
in  Richmond  and  Raleigh. 

4       II-. I ^1^1  qI^     Cili/ao    and  other  composition  Blackboards,  black  and  green.     Liquid  slating  and 
.     nyiUpidK:,  alUta   Slated  Cloth,  Wack  and  green.     Shipped  from  Raleigh.  " 

5.  BessemerSteelFrame  and  Cast  Frame  Opera  Chairs  ""'pTcef' 

6.  Several  Styles  Teachers'  Desks  and  Bookcases  Be^ttlTdftSh 

Carolina  oak. 

7.  National  Dustless  and  Alpha  Dustless  Crayon  eight^RthZd'' ' 

8.  Colored  Du  >tless  ( rayon   ''"''' '"  ^^^ '°'"  "^' ' '°''" '° '"" 

Q       FfJI^PP^       Peabody  all-wool;  Noiseless-Dustless  all-wool,  Andrews.      Shipped  from  Raleigh. 
■I  A       CiifiAftl    RdIIc         Customers  say   ours   are   better  and   cheaper  than   others.     Shipped   direct 


from  foundry. 


11.  Maps  ard  Globes  chcago 


The  Johnston  and  the  Bacon  series.   Shipped  from  Raleigh  and  from 
Ten  cents  dozen,  postpaid 


12.  Monthly  l^eport  Cards 

id.  lieaiiny  anCl  VenUiaiinQ  aySiemS  has  been  selected  and  recommended  by 
the  State  Department  of  Education  after  COMPARATIVE  tests  with  other  systems  offered.  Send  for  circular 
and  price  list. 

14.  New  Industrial  and  Historical  Map  of  North  Ca  olina, 

with  map  of  United  States,  Canada  and  Mexico  on  reverse  side.  Only  a  limited  number  first  edition  left. 
Will  be  sent,  express  prepaid — on  approval.     Highly  endorsed  by  leading  educators. 

1  ^  \n\l\\lt>\lQ.  ^'^^  United  States  steel  frame,  non-breakable,  dustless,  noiseless.  Will  fit  any  old 
l«l.     lilnWClld      desk.   Highly  endorsed  everywhere  used.     Shipped  from  Raleigh. 

CHARLES.  J.  PARKER 

SCHOOL  SUPPLIES 

RALEIGH        ------         RICHIVIOIVD 

Write  For  Quotations  and  Circular  Matter  on  anything  Needed  For  Your  Schools. 


NORTH  CAROHIM* 
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EDUCATION 


A  JVlonmij.  aoupnal  of  Education,  Rural 
Progress,  and  Civic  Betterment 


Vol.  VII.     Mo.  4. 


RALEIGH,  N.  C,  DECEMBER,  1912. 


F»pice:   $1  a  Veap. 


Cbe  ebristmas  Background 

A  YULETIDE  SENTIMENT  BY  PROF.  LIBERTY  H.  BAILEY 

The  setting  of  the  Christmas  festivity  is  largely  in  the  out-of-doors  and  its 
decoration  is  largely  with  the  symbols  of  the  earth.  The  backgrounH  the  grel^ 
religious  drama  itself  is  the  open  air,  the  cattle,  the  common  folk  the  star  in  the 
East,  the  wise  men  from  a  far  country,  the  universal  message  of  peace  and  good 
will  on  earth.  There  is  no  universality  on  the  inside  of  buildings.  ThTgreat  mes 
sages  are  those  that  have  no  metes  and  no  boundaries 

I  cannot  think  it  an  accident  that  we  associate  Christmas  with  the  burning  of 
wood  m  open  fires,  the  snow  on  wide  fields,  the  holly  and  the  berr  es  fror^  wild 
strong  woods,  the  birds  awhirl  in  the  wind,  the  tramping  of  Lrs  '    fee  Tnd  ^ 
sweet  good  products  of  fruit  trees  and  of  fields.     I  think  that  here  n  do  we  uncon- 
sciously express  to  ourselves  the  reality  and  the  vigor  of  the  Christmas  message 

It  does  not  seem  to  me  strange,  therefore,  that  there  is  a  growing  custom  for 
city  fo  k  to  spend  the  Christmas  season  in  the  open  country.  They  go  more  and 
more  to  the  country  home,  if  they  have  one,  or  to  relatives  in  ^^IWrand  on 

btZesonlfe^roSngs"  ^""^"'^"^^  '''''''  '''  formalism,  and 


DECEMBER,  1912 


eontetits  of  Cbis  number 


CONTKIBUTED  ARTICLES.  paqe 

A  Montessoi-i  Mother,  ThomweU  Haynes ....      6 
HoUy  Springs  Method  of  Keeping  Up  School 

Attendance,  M.  L.  Wright a 

North   Carolina  Teachers'   Assembly,   Twenty- 
Ninth  Annual  Session 3 

Some   Noteworthy   Things   in    Current   School 

Work    

Southern  Association  of  College  Women  and 
Standard  Colleges  of  the  South,  Miss  E.  A 

Colton 

Ukte'na,  a  Cherokee  Legend,  W.  M.  Marr.  .  .  .    n 
EDITORIAL. 

Beginners'  Association    ^^ 

Commissioner  Claxton  Desires  Your  Report        14 
North  Carolina  Day  Program 14 


Peptonized  So-Called  Language  Pood 


Pith  and  Paragraph 

State  Literary  and  Historical  Association 
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THE  NORTH  CAROLINA  TEACHERS'  ASSEMBLY- 
ANNUAL  SESSION 


-TWENTY-NINTH 


The  twenty-ninth  session  of  the  North  Carolina 
Teachers '  Assembly  is  now  a  part  of  the  educational 
history  of  the  State.  It  was  a  notable  Assembly  from 
many  standpoints.  (1)  The  teachers  have  never  met 
more  hospitable  hosts  anywhere,  and  the  committees 
that  received  the  teachers  and  assigned  them  homes 
did  their  part  so  well  that  nothing  was  left  undone : 
(2)  It  was  the  largest  Assembly  ever  held  in  the 
State.  There  was  a  larger  registration  than  ever  be- 
fore. The  college  teachers,  the  County  Superinten- 
dents, the  City  Superintendents,  the  principals, 
grammar  school  teachers,  primary  teachers,  kinder- 
garten teachers,  and  music  teachers,  were  there.  In 
addition  to  these,  a  new  department  was  formed,  the 
high  school  teachers.  Each  department  was  crowded 
with  teachers,  and  had  an  active  number  larger  than 
the  whole  Assembly  ten  years  ago. 
General  Sessions. 
The  first  general  session  was  held  in  the  opera 
house  on  Wednesday  evening,  November  27.  Hon. 
Robert  D.  Douglas,  President  of  the  Greensboro 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  assured  the  teachers  of  a 
cordial  welcome  and  why  Greensboro  was  so  located 
as  to  extend  the  welcome.  Hon.  J.  Y.  Joyner  re- 
sponded to  the  address  of  welcome ;  and  just  here  it 
is  well  to  observe  that  the  teachers  gave  an  Oliver  for 
Greensboro's  Roland.  These  two  addresses  were 
well  timed  and  to  the  point.  The  speech  of  the  even- 
ing was  delivered  by  Hon.  B.  T.  Fairchild,  President 
of  the  National  Education  Association.  President 
Fairchild  had  already  spoken  to  the  County  Superin- 
tendents, and  a  large  audience  had  assembled  to 
hear  him.  Since  these  addresses  will  all  be  publish- 
ed in  the  proceedings,  I  shall  not  attempt  to  give  here 
an  abstract  of  them. 

On  Thursday  morning  all  the  teachers  assembled 
at  12  o'clock  to  hear  the  Thanksgiving  sermon. 
Bishop  Robert  Strange  was  sick  and  unable  to  at- 
tend. But  his  position  was  delightfully  filled  by  Dr. 
W.  E.  Abernethy,  of  Greensboro. 

The  annual  address  of  the  President  was  deliver- 
ed according  to  custom  on  Thursday  evening.  The 
State  Normal  and  Industrial  College,  however,  had 
scheduled  a  public  debate  for  the  same  evening,  and 
this  affected  somewhat  the  size  of  the  crowd. 

On  Friday  evening  in  the  auditorium  of  the  State 
Normal  and  Industrial  College  a  very  interesting  ad- 
dress was  delivered  by  Dr.  George  D.  Strayer  of 
Columbia  University.  It  was  a  singular  coincidence 
that  all  three  of  these  addresses  were  on  the  same 
subject;  that  is,  the  need  of  changing  the  course  of 
study  to  suit  modern  conditions.  Latin  and  Greek 
received  considerable  attention.  It  was  the  concen- 
sus of  opinion  that  Latin  and  Greek  should 'not  be 
compulsory  in  our  high  schools  of  to-day;  but  that 
subjects  dealing  with  the  life  of  to-day  should  be 
given  as  an  option,  and  where  there  is  no  option,  La^ 
tin  and  Greek  should  not  be  a  part  of  the  high  school 
curriculum. 

County  Superintendents'  Association. 
The  Association  of  County  Superintendents,  pre- 
sided over  by  Dr.  J.  Y  .Joyner,  held  its  sessions 
Tuesday,  Tuesday  night,  and  Wednesday  of  Assem- 
bly week.  Ninety-two  superintendents  out  of  a  po9» 
sible  one  hundred  were  in  attendance.  For  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  the  Association  ladies 


were  present  as  near-members.  These  were  the  pri- 
mary supervisors — Misses  Edith  Royster,  Wake 
County ;  Mary  Arrintgon,  Franklin  County ;  Mary  0. 
Graham,  Mecklenburg  County;  Elizabeth  Kelly, 
Johnston  County.  The  meeting  was  remarkable  fOr 
the  spirit  of  unanimity  and  harmony  that  prevailed. 
A  unique  feature  was  the  reading  of  reports  of  prog- 
ress for  the  year.  These  had  been  compiled  by  the 
Secretary  of  each  District  Assoeitaion  from  reports 
sent  to  him  by  the  superintendent  of  each  county  in 
his  district.  These  reports  dealt  with  all  phases  of 
educational  progress  and  revealed  a  healthful 
growth.  The  items  referring  to  betterment  work, 
educational  addresses  and  entertainments,  county 
commencements,  meetings  of  school  committeemen, 
teachers '  associations  and  reading  circles,  revealed  a 
gratifying  progress  in  community  spirit  and  profes- 
sional advancement. 

During  the  Wednesday  morning  session  the  im- 
portant subject  of  health  and  sanitation  came  up. 
Dr.  Reeves,  of  Guilford  County;  Dr.  Glenn,  of  Gas- 
ton County ;  Dr.  Jones,  of  Guilford  County ;  Dr.  Per- 
rell  and  Dr.  Rankin,  of  the  State  Board  of  Health, 
were  present  and  contributed  to  various  phases  of  the 
discussion. 

A  large  part  of  Tuesday  afternoon  and  evening 
were  taken  up  in  the  discussion  of  "How  to  Reach 
and  Interest  the  Patron."  The  newspaper,  as  one 
of  the  agencies  through  which  the  patron  might  be 
reached,  provoked  a  very  interesting  discussion. 

Supt.  W.  H.  Ragsdale  presented  a  resolution  favor- 
ing the  examination  and  certification  of  all  teachers, 
both  urban  and  rural,  by  a  central  board  of  exam- 
iners. The  resolution,  after  some  discussion,  was 
passed  unanimously.  It .  will  be  recalled  that  at 
Chapel  Hill  two  years  ago  a  somewhat  similar  resolu- 
tion met  with  considerable  oppositon.  Those  who 
oposed  it  then  favored  the  resolution  this  year  since 
certain  objectionable  features  had  been  removed. 
Another  resolution  was  passed,  which  favored 
the  levying  of  a  five-cent  tax,  to  be  levied  and 
distributed  by  lite  State  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  the  school  term  in  every  district  to  a 
minimum  length  of  six  months.  The  superinten- 
dents also  declared  by  resolution  that,  after  a  defi- 
nite period  to  be  determined  later,  the  minimum  re- 
quirement as  to  scholarship  for  a  County  Superinten- 
dent should  be  that  prescribed  for  a  first  grade  teach- 
ers' certificate.  Prof.  I.  0.  Schaub,  the  director  of 
Boys '  Corn  Clubs  and  Girls '  Tomato  Clubs,  was  pres- 
ent on  Wednesday  afternoon  and  spoke  of  what  was 
being  accomplished  by  the  young  people  of  these  de- 
partments. He  exhibited  a  number  of  well-written 
papers  prepared  by  the  Tomato  Clug  girls  of  Gran- 
ville and  Catawba  Counties  describing  their  efforts 
at  growing  and  canning  tomatoes.  A  Catawba  girl 
wrote  of  her  work  in  verse,  which  so  pleased  Superin- 
tendent Joyner 's  fancy  that  he  read  it  to  the  audi- 
ence. The  County  Superintendents  then  grouped 
themselves  by  districts  in  various  parts  of  the  hall 
and  elected  officers  and  set  dates  for  holding  their 
district  associations  for  the  ensuing  year.  The  asso- 
ciation then  adjourned  after  one  of  the  most  enjoy- 
able and  profitable  sessions  of  its  history. 
The  City  Superintendents. 
What  has  been  done  to  improve  the  efficiency  of 
teachers,    principals,    and    superintendents?     This 
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was  the  question  that  was  discussed  in  the  first  ses- 
sion. How  have  teachers'  meetings,  good  school  or- 
ganizations, normal  schools,  departments  of  educa- 
tion, and  institutes  improved  the  teaching  in  the 
city  schools?  Much  valuable  material  was  worked 
up.  The  papers  presented  were  different  from  the 
usual  ones  in  this  respect  that  nearly  every  superin- 
tendent had  investigated  conditions,  plans,  and  prac- 
tices in  the  schools  of  the  State. 

Along  what  lines  are  the  superintendents  working 
to-day?  How  are  they  attempting  to  improve  the 
products  of  the  schools.  Of  course,  the  old  question 
of  retardation  and  elimination  came  up  for  treat- 
ment, and  the  records  kept  by  Supt.  R.  H.  Latham 
should  be  studied  carefully  by  the  school  men  of  the 
State.  Is  it  a  fact  that  primary  methods  are  better 
for  primary  children  than  present  grammar  school 
methods  are  for  grammar  grade  pupils?  This  ques- 
tion was  answered  in  the  affirmative  and  those  who 
are  engaged  in  the  business  of  preparing  teachers  for 
the  grammar  schools  were  asked  to  devote  more  at- 
tention to  this  part  of  the  school  work.  Dr.  George 
D.  Strayer,  of  Columbia  University,  gave  figures  to 
show  that  the  percentage  of  pupils  dropping  out  of 
school  increases  as  the  class  moves  upward  through 
the  grades.  The  last  subject  to  be  discussed  by  the 
City  Superintendents  was  the  high  school. 

In  the  two  days'  work  the  superintendents  dis- 
cussed the  workings  of  the  city  school  system  for  the 
primary  grades  through  the  high  school.  The  papers 
presented  at  this  meeting  will  be  published  in  bulle- 
tin form  and  will  make  a  valuable  contribution  to 
the  educational  literature  of  the  State. 

The  Grammar  Grade  Teachers. 

It  is  quite  probable  that  the  largest  number  of 
teachers  enrolled  in  this  department.  A  strong  pro- 
gram was  arranged  and  the  papers  were  unusually 
good.  Dr.  George  D.  Strayer,  of  Columbia,  was 
really  the  guest  of  this  department.  It  was  the 
strong  request  from  its  teachers  that  brought  Dr. 
Strayer  to  the  Teachers'  Assembly.  The  home  con- 
dition of  the  child,  care  of  the  health,  grading  pupils, 
character  of  the  teaching,  the  course  of  study,  all 
came  up  for  serious  discussion.  This  is  a  new  or- 
ganization, but  the  number  of  teachers  enrolled  in 
this  department,  the  interest  taken  by  the  teachers, 
the  character  of  the  papers,  all  go  to  show  how  much 
has  been  lost  in  the  past  by  not  having  this  depart- 
ment before.  It  came  in  response  to  a  great  demand, 
and  it  is  proving  to  be  one  of  the  most  valuable  de- 
partments in  the  Teachers'  Assembly. 

The  Primary  Teachers. 

The  primary  teachers  were  especially  fortunate  in 
having  as  their  guest  Miss  Naomi  Norsworthy  of 
Columbia  University.  This  was  her  second  visit  to 
North  Carolina.  Before  the  primary  teachers  were 
affiliated  with  the  "reachers'  Assembly  Miss  Nors- 
worthy was  the  guest  of  the  primary  teachers  and 
her  talks  were  so  helpful  that  it  was  by  unanimous 
request  that  she  returned.  The  child  in  the  primary 
school,  why  the  story  is  essential  to  primary  work, 
the  moral  training  of  children,  the  problems  of  the 
teachers,  and  seat  work,  were  the  principal  themes  of 
this  assoeitaion.  The  papers  were  so  much  to  the 
point  that  it  is  the  purpose  of  North  Carolina  Edu- 
cation to  publish  many  of  these  papers  for  the  bene- 
fit of  teachers  who  will  not  receive  copies  of  the 
proceedings. 


Kindergarten  Teachers. 

The  number  of  kindergartens  has  iiicreased  and 
the  work  of  these  teachers  is  becoming  to  be  felt 
more  and  more.  And  as  the  subject  of  education 
grows  more  and  more  the  need  for  this  department 
in  our  schools  will  be  felt  more  keenly.  One  feature 
especially  of  this  department  during  the  Assembly 
was  the  presence  of  Miss  Annie  E.  George,  President 
of  the  Montessori  American  Committee.  At  the  joint 
session  of  the  Kindergarten  and  Primary  Associa- 
tions Miss  George,  who  is  the  only  American  gradu- 
ate of  Dr.  Montessori 's  school  in  Rome,  gave  the  his- 
tory of  Dr.  Montessori,  and  told  of  her  woi-k,  ex- 
plaining fully  the  principles  of  the  Montessori  meth- 
ods. 

Other  Departments  . 

It  is  impossible  in  this  article  to  give  even  an  out- 
line of  all  that  was  Said  during  this  Assembly.  The 
Association  of  Colleges  and  High  Schools,  the  Music 
Teachers'  Association,  and  the  Association  of  School 
Principals,  each  had  its  meeting,  but  the  reporter  was 
only  one  man  with  his  own  duties  to  look  after.  At 
the  same  time  he  tried  to  attend  as  many  depart- 
ments as  possible.  Everywhere  the  best  of  spirit 
prevailed.  One  thing  was  especially  noticeable  even 
to  the  laymen  who  dropped  in  to  see  what  it  was  all 
about,  and  that  was,  we  have  a  professional  body  in 
North  Carolina  conscious  of  its  power  and  seeking 
ways  of  increasing  its  usefulness.  Those  who  at- 
tended the  meetings  were  happy,  or  seemed  to  be. 
Those  who  could  not  be  present  will  never  know 
what  they  missed,  unless  some  one  tells  them,  and  it 
is  the  duty  of  those  who  did  attend  to  tell  those  who 
did  not  attend  what  they  missed. 

Officers  Elected. 

President  of  the  Teachers'  Assembly — President, 
A.  C.  Reynolds,  of  Cullowhee  Normal  School;  Vice- 
President,  Professor  M.  C.  S.  Noble,  Chapel  Hill,  N. 
C. ;  Secretary  (this  positon  was  left  open  to  be  filled 
by  the  Executive  Committee). 

County  Superintendents'  Association — Dr.  J.  Y. 
Joyner,  President;  E.  E.  Sams,  Secretary. 

City  Superintendents'  Association — President,  R. 
H.  Backman,  of  Edenton;  Vice-President,  R.  H. 
Latham,  of  Winston ;  Secretary,  A.  T.  Allen,  of  Salis- 
bury. 

High  School  Teachers  and  Principals — President, 
A.  Vermont,  Smithfield;  Vice-President,  C.  H.  Jen- 
kins, Durham ;  Secretary,  Hoy  Taylor. 

Grammar  School  Teachers — President,  Miss  Ma- 
bel Tuck, of  Durham ;  First  Vice-President,  Miss  Hat- 
tie  Ferrell,  of  Wilmington;  Second  Vice-President, 
Miss  Cora  Stockton,  of  Asheville ;  Third  Vice-Presi- 
dent, Miss  Johnsie  Coyt,  of  Salisbury;  Secretary, 
Miss  Martha  Petty,  of  Greensboro. 

Primary  Teachers — President,  Miss  Edith  Royster, 
of  Raleigh;  Vice-President,  Miss  Etta  Spier,  of 
Greensboro ;  Treasurer,  Miss  Annie  Jarvis,  of  Wash- 
ington ;  Secretary,  Miss  Lily  Jones,  of  Durham. 

The  Secretary. 

Secretary  Connor  tendered  his  resignation,  and  Dr. 
J.  Y.  Joyner  expressed  the  sentiment  of  the  Assem- 
bly when  he  said  that  Mr.  Connor  has  done  more  to 
make  the  Teachers'  Assembly  a  professional  body  of 
workers  than  any  other  member  of  the  Assembly. 
His  work  as  Secretary  has  meant  more  to  the  Teach- 
ers '  Assembly  than  is  apparent  on  the  surface.  Since 
he  began  his  duties,  the  Assembly  has  become  self- 
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supporting.  The  membership  has  doubled,  tripled, 
and  guadrupled.  A  fine  professional  spirit  prevails, 
and  the  teachers  of  the  State  owe  the  retiring  Secre- 
tary a  vote  of  thanks  for  his  long  and  very  efBcient 
service. 

Business  Transacted  by  the  Assembly. 


REPORT  OF  THE  LEGISLATIVE  COMMITTEE. 

Your  Committee  begs  leave  to  recommend  the  passage 
of  the  following  resolutions  by  the  North  Carolina 
Teachers'  Assembly: 

Resolved  1.  That  we  recommend  that  the  Legislature 
be  urged  to  levy  a  State  tax  of  five  cents  on  each  $100 
worth  of  property,  and  fifteen  cents  on  each  poll,  to  raise 
revenue  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  the  school  term  in 
every  public  school  district  in  the  State  to  six  months  in 
each  year,  said  revenue  to  be  collected  and  turned  in  to 
the  State  Treasurer,  and  to  be  distributed  to  the  schools 
annually  by  the  State  Board  of  Education. 

2.  That  we  recommend  that  the  county  instead  of  the 
townships  be  made  the  unit  apportionment  of  the  school 
funds  for  equalizing  school  terms,  and  that  in  said  ap- 
portionment no  discrimination  shall  be  made  against  town 
or  city  schools,  or  separate  and  chartered  schools  of  any 
kind. 

3.  That  we  endorse  the  recommendation  of  the  North 
Carolina  Child  Labor  Committee  as  to  raising  the  age 
limit  of  children  employed  in  factories  to  sixteen  years, 
and  that  the  employment  in  such  factories  of  all  children 
sixteen  years  and  under,  and  of  all  women,  at  night,  be 
prohibited;  and  that  inspectors  should  be  appointed  to 
enforce  these  laws. 

4.  That  we  favor  uniform  examination,  gradation,  and 
certification  of  teachers,  both  urban  and  rural,  by  a  State 
Board  of  Examiners,  representative  so  far  as  possible  of 
superintendents  of  primary  schools,  grammar  schools, 
high  schools,  and  colleges. 

(a)  That  examination  and  gradation  of  all  applicants 
shall  be  made  by  the  State  Board  of  Examiners  to  estab- 
lish a  uniform  standard  of  academic  qualifications,  and 
that  said  Board  shall  certify  to  the  applicant  and  to  the 
superintendent  fo  the  schools  and  grade  and  class  of 
certificate  to  which  said  applicant  is  entitled. 

(b)  That  the  County  Superintendent  shall  issue  a  cer- 
tificate of  the  kind  designated  to  each  successful  applicant 
of  his  county  if  in  his  judgment  the  personality  of  such 
applicant  and  his  general  qualifications  other  than 
scholarship  fit  him  for  the  work  of  teaching.  That  In 
case  of  refusal  of  the  County  Superintendent  to  issue 
such  certificate  the  applicant  shall  have  the  right  to  ap- 
peal from  his  action  to  the  County  Board  of  Education  of 
said  county,  for  review  and  investigation  of  the  causes  of 
such  refusal,  and  for  the  final  determination  of  the 
matter. 

(c)  Certificates  so  issued  shall  be  valid  without  fur- 
ther examination  In  any  county  of  the  State  when  ap- 
proved by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  of 
said  county,  but  shall  not  be  valid  to  teach  in  town  or 
city  schools  until  approved  also  by  the  superintendent  of 
said  schools,  and  upon  the  refusal  of  the  city  or  town 
superintendent  to  approve  said  certificate,  the  holder 
thereof  shall  have  the  right  to  appeal  to  the  board  of 
school  trustees  of  said  town  or  city  for  review.  Investiga- 
tion and  final  determination  of  the  matter. 

(d)  That  said  Board  of  Examiners  shall  arrange  and 
adopt  a  plan  for  the  classification  of  certificates  and  for 
the  promotion  of  teachers  from  one  class  to  another  that 
shall  encourage  and  reward  by  a  reasonable  increase  in 
salary,  successful  experience,  professional  training  and 


advanced  scholastic  attainment,  and  that  shall  provide 
for  proper  credits  for  academic  work  in  certain  subjects 
in  standard  high  schools,  normal  schools,  and  colleges.        ^ 

(e)  That  a  graded  system  of  fees  by  applicants  for  ex- 
aminations be  arranged  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  State 
Board  of  Examiners,  said  fees  to  be  paid  into  the  State 
Treasury- 

(f)  The  refusal  of  one  County  or  City  Superinten- 
dent or  County  or  City  Board  of  Education  to  issue  a 
certificate  to  any  applicant  certified  by  the  State  Board  of 
Examiners,  shall  not  operate  to  prevent  said  teacher  from 
applying  for  certificate  to  any  other  County  or  City  Super- 
intendent. 

5.  That  we  favor  a  minimum  professional  and  scholar- 
ship requirement  in  advance  of  present  requirements  for 
teachers  of  each  class  or  grade  after  a  fixed  future  date. 

6.  That  we  favor  the  same  minimum  qualification  in 
scholarship  and  experience  for  County  and  City  Superin- 
tendents after  a  fixed  future  date,  as  may  be  required 
for  a  first  grade  elementary  teachers'  certificate. 

7.  That  we  recommend  that  County  Boards  of  Educa- 
tion ought  to  be  required  to  fix  a  day  and  place  in  each 
township  for  the  meeting  of  school  committeemen  of  the 
several  districts  in  each  township,  together  with  the 
County  Superintendents  with  whom  applications  shall 
have  been  previously  filed  by  all  applicants,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  employing  teachers. 

8-  That  we  favor  a  uniform  and  effective  compulsory 
attendance  law  applying  to  all  children  of  the  State  under 
twelve  years  of  age  and  adequate  provisions  to  enforce 
the  same. 

9.  That  we  favor  the  establishment  of  county  farm  life 
schools,  and  the  placing  of  agricultural  and  domestic 
science  classes  in  the  rural  high  schools. 

IN  MEMORY  OF  CHARLES  B.  AYCOCK- 

Since  the  last  meeting  of  our  Teachers'  Assembly, 
Charles  Brantley  Aycock,  a  man  who  magnified  the 
teachers'  function  in  society,  who  loved  the  humblest 
child  made  in  the  image  of  God  that  attended  the  rudest 
school,  who  wisely  recognized  that  on  no  foundation  but 
the  foundation  of  intelligence  can  a  democracy  remain 
stable  and  progressive,  who  at  convenient  and  inconveni- 
ent season,  taught  with  convincing  reason  and  subtle 
charm  that  no  State  can  meet  its  responsibilities  unless 
its  voters  are  also  its  thinkers,  has  been  called  from  the 
work  to  which  he  gave  a  large  part  of  his  life;  there- 
fore, be  it — 

Resolved,  by  the  North  Carolina  Teachers'  Assembly, 
that  in  every  way  possible  his  name  shall  be  venerated, 
his  work  honored,  his  virtues  emulated,  and  his  self- 
sacrificing  patriotism  commemorated. 

COMMITTEE  ON  LEGAL  STATUS  OF  WOMEN. 

We,  your  committee,  to  ascertain  the  "legal  status"  of 
women  teachers  in  North  Carolina  and  to  suggest  meth- 
ods of  the  removal  of  any  limitations  imposed  upon  wo- 
men teachers  by  our  Constitution  and  laws,  beg  to  re- 
port that: 

Whereas,  the  Attorney-General  holds  that  places  on 
school  committees,  boards  of  trustees  of  chartered 
schools,  county  boards  of  education,  and  sub-text-book 
commissions  are  offices;  and. 

Whereas,  women,  not  being  qualified  electors  in  this 
State,  are  ineligible  to  such  places;    and. 

Whereas,  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney-General  that 
only  by  a  constitutional  amendment  can  women  be  made 
eligible  to  these  positions;   and. 

Whereas,  under  Article  14,  Section  7,  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  North  Carolina,  setting  forth  the  requirements 
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of  a  holder  of  a  position  of  "profit  and  trust,"  it  is  not 
required  that  such  person  be  a  qualified  elector. 
It  is  the  conviction  of  this  committee — • 

(1)  That  the  cause  of  education  and  the  children  in 
North  Carolina  have  sustained  and  are  sustaining  a  great 
loss  through  the  legal  limitations  to  women's  services  in 
this  State. 

(2)  That,  since  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  is 
a  long,  tedious  and  difficult  task,  the  most  speedy  and 
most  sure  way  to  secure  the  relief  sought  is  to  secure  the 
passage  by  the  next  General  Assembly  of  the  following 
bill: 

Section  1.  That  positions  on  school  committees, 
boards  of  trustees  for  chartered  schools.  State 
schools  and  colleges  for  women,  and  schools  and  in- 
stitutions for  children  of  both  sexes,  county  boards 
of  education,  and  sub-text-book  commissions,  shall 
not  be  offices  within  this  State,  but  shall  be  deemed 
places  of  trust  and  profit-  Women  shall  be  eligible 
equally  with  men  to  serve  in  such  places. 

Sec.  2.  All  laws  and  clauses  of  laws  in  conflict 
with  this  act  are  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  3.  This  act  shall  be  in  force  from  and  after 
its  ratification. 

We,  your  committee,  recommend  the  endorsement  of  this 
bill  by  your  body,  and  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to 
see  that  it  is  introduced  into  the  General  Assembly  of 
1913,  and  to  work  for  its  passage,  and  to  report  to  your 
body  at  its  next  annual  session. 

Zebulon  Judd    (Chairman),  Miss  Mary  O.   Graham, 

Miss  Daisy  B.  Waitt,  Mrs.  Alice  P.  Robinson,  Chas. 

L.  Coon,  Committee. 

REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  RESOLUTIONS. 

Resolved  1.  That  the  thanks  of  the  North  Carolina 
Teachers'  Assembly  be  extended  to  the  Greensboro  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  the  Woman's  Club,  the  Merchants'  As- 
sociation, the  State  Normal  College,  and  to  the  Boy 
Scouts,  for  many  courtesies  shown  the  members  of  the 
Assembly,  to  the  City  Commissioners  for  the  use  of  the 
City  Hall,  to  the  Board  of  Deacons  of  the  First  Presby- 
terian Church,  to  the  Stewards  of  the  West  Market  Street 
Church,  to  the  Elks'  Club,  to  the  Y.  M-  C.  A.,  to  the 
city  school  authorities,  and  to  the  Dixie  Fire  Insurance 
Company,  for  the  commodious  rooms  they  provided  for 
the  meetings  of  the  various  bodies  of  the  Assembly,  to 
the  Greensboro  Daily  News  and  to  the  Greensboro  Daily 
Record  for  the  full  and  complete  reports  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Assembly. 

2.  That  we  endorse  and  pledge  our  support  to  the  State 
Board  of  Health  in  urging  upon  the  next  Legislature  the 
passage  of  a  vital  statistics  law  for  North  Carolina. 

3.  That  measures  should  be  taken,  under  the  direction 
of  the  State  Board  of  Examiners,  to  secure  a  uniform 
system  of  examinations  for  the  State  for  those  students 
completing  a  regular  standard  four-year  High  School 
course.  That  a  State  High  School  diploma  be  awarded 
to  each  student  successfully  passing  all  the  required  sub- 
jects- That  private  and  endowed  institutions  of  learning 
be  allowed  the  same  privileges  as  are  specified  for  high 
schools  of  equal  grade. 

4.  That  in  the  interest  of  the  general  extension  of  li- 
brary privileges  in  North  Carolina,  the  North  Carolina 
Teachers'  Assembly  lend  the  North  Carolina  Library  Com- 
mission and  other  interested  organizations  every  aid 
possible  in  their  effort  to  secure  adequate  appropriations 
from  the  Legislature  of  1913  for  (1)  the  operation  of  a 
system  of  traveling  libraries  by  the  Commission;  (2)  the 
establishment  of  a  legislative  reference  bureau  for  the 


benefit  of  legislators  and  municipal  authorities  by  the 
State  Library;  and  (3)  the  building  up  of  a  strong,  well 
administered,  well  equipped  State  Library  whose  re- 
sources may  be  made  accessible  to  citizens  of  the  entire 
State. 

5.  That  the  North  Carolina  Teachers'  Assembly,  meet- 
ing at  Greensboro,  November  27-30,  1912,  heartily  en- 
dorse the  repeated  recommendation  of  the  National  Edu- 
cation Association  that  a  National  University  supported 
and  controlled  by  the  Federal  Government  be  est.iblished 
in  the  city  of  Washington  at  as  early  a  date  as  possible. 

Changes  in  Constitution. 

The  Assembly  adopted  the  amendments  to  the 
Constitution  as  recommended  by  Secretary  Conner 
and  as  published  in  North  Carolina  Education.  The 
details  were  left  to  the  Committee  on  Teachers '  Asso- 
ciation. 


A  MONTESSORI  MOTHER. 

By  Thornwell  Haynes,  Superintendent  High  Point 
Public  Schools. 
I  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  North  Caro- 
lina teachers  to  the  one-dollar-and-thirty-five-cent 
volume,  "A  Montessori  Mother,"  by  Dorothy  Can- 
field  Fisher,  recently  from  the  press  of  Henry  Holt  & 
Company  of  New  York  City. 

Mrs.  Fisher  is  the  well-known  novelist  under  her 
maiden  name,  "Dorothy  Canfield";  but  she  is  also  an 
Itahan  scholar,  and  partly  because  Madame  Montes- 
sori speaks  only  Italian,  she  is,  of  the  many  who  have 
gone  to  Rome  to  see  this  widely-heralded  method  in 
child  training,  one  of  the  very  few  who  has  pene- 
trated into  an  intimate  and  continued  association 
with  the  method  and  its  founder.  Her  clear,  un- 
technical  account  of  what  she  saw  and  learned  in 
Rome  would  be  a  noteworthy  book  on  the  general 
relations  of  parents  and  children,  even  though  it  told 
of  nothing  else.  But  it  does  tell  of  the  Montessori 
schools,  the  apparatus,  its  possible  applications  to 
American  home  and  school  life,  and  has  received  the 
enthusiastic  approval  of  the  leaders  in  the  Montes- 
sori work,  including  that  of  Dr.  Montessori  herself. 

When  speaking  in  the  preface  of  the  questions  ask- 
ed her  upon  her  return  from  Rome,  the  author  says : 
"I  heard  moreover,  in  varying  degree,  from  all 
the  different  temperaments,  the  common  note  of 
skepticism  about  the  results  obtained.  Every- 
one hung  on  my  first-hand  testimony  as  an  im- 
partial eye-witness.  'You  are  a  parent  like  us. 
Will  it  really  work?'  they  inquired  with  such 
persistent  unanimity  that  the  existence  of  a  still 
unsatisfied  craving  for  information  seemed  un- 
questionable. If  so,  many  people  in  my  small 
personal  circle,  differing  iu  no  way  from  any 
ordinary  group  of  educated  Americans,  were  so 
actively,  almost  aggressively,  interested  in  hear- 
ing my  personal  account  of  the  actual  working 
of  the  new  system,  it  seemed  highly  probable 
that  other  people's  personal  circles  would  be 
interested.  The  inevitable  result  of  this  reason- 
ing has  been  the  composition  of  this  small  vol- 
ume, which  can  claim  for  partial  expiation  of 
its  existence  that  it  has  not  great  pretensions  to 
anything  but  timeliness." 

No  one  who  purposes  to  be  up-to-date  in  a  knowl- 
edge of  current  educational  activities  can  afford  to 
ignore  this  book. 
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SOME  NOTEWORTHY  ITEMS  IN  OUR  CURRENT  SCHOOL  WORK 


At  the  State  Fair. 

The  exhibit  of  the  State  Department  of  Education 
at  the  Fair  was  not  spectacular  but  was  full  of  sig- 
nificance for  the  intelligent  observer  who  paused  long 
enough  to  take  it  in.  In  the  center  of  the  booth  was 
a  rural  library  containing  eighty-six  volumes.  A 
card  bore  the  information  that  something  like  3,000 
of  these  libraries  had  been  established  in  the  State, 
each  costing  $30,  and  aggregating  275,000  volumes. 
On  either  side  of  the  library  case  were  displayed 
large  placards :  one  showing  the  vital  facts  of  educa- 
tional progress  during  the  last  decade ;  another,  com- 
parative statistics  pertaining  to  the  reduction  of 
white  illiteracy;  another,  bearing  the  motto,  "Things 
to  Work  For,"  narrated  something  like  a  dozen 
great  purposes  which  the  schools  are  trying  to  real- 
ize in  the  near  future — among  them  being  a  minimum 
term  of  six  months  in  every  school  district,  higher 
salaries  for  more  efficient  teachers,  better  co-opera- 
tion between  school  and  community,  and  better  su- 
pervision through  County  Superintendents  who  de- 
vote all  of  their  time  to  the  work;  still  another 
placard  was  devoted  to  the  significant  facts  pertain- 
ing to  the  growth  of  the  rural  high  schools,  founded 
in  1907,  and  reaching  the  number  of  202  in  the  year 
1911,  with  an  enrollment  of  nearly  7,000  boys  and 
girls. 

In  the  booth  were  also  displayed  three  pictures  of 
great  educational  leaders :  Calvin  H.  Wiley,  Charles 
D.  Mclver,  and  Charles  Brantley  Aycock.  On  a 
frame  prepared  for  the  purpose  there  were  exhibited 
the  thirty  or  more  bulletins  and  other  publications  of 
the  State  Department.  Photographs  showing  old  and 
new  conditions  in  special  tax  districts  were  visible. 

The  exhibits  from  the  city  and  county  schools 
were  admirable.  Some  mention  was  made  of  these 
in  the  November  issue  of  this  journal.  The  diploma 
for  best  general  exhibit  from  any  city  school  was 
awarded  to  Statesville.  The  Washington  schools 
were  awarded  a  diploma  for  best  exhibit  in  the  high 
school  department.  Johnston  County  carried  off  the 
honors  for  best  collection  of  maps.  A  diploma  was 
granted  to  the  Monroe  Graded  Schools  for  the  best 
collection  of  photographs  of  buildings  and  grounds. 
Diplomas  were  also  awarded  to  the  Boiling  Springs 
High  School  for  best  art  exhibit  and  to  Lees-McRae 
Institute  for  the  excellence  pf  its  exhibit  of  basketry, 
sewing  and  other  industrial  work.  The  diploma  for 
best  exhibit  by  any  rural  school  was  won  by  the  Rey- 
noldson  High  School. 

Prizes  were  given  to  individual  pupils.  A  young 
lady  in  the  Statesville  schools  won  the  prize  for  best 
essay  on  some  subject  connected  with  North  Carolina 
History.  A  pupil  from  the  Hertford  Graded  School 
took  the  prize  for  best  North  Carolina  map ;  and  one 
from  Johnston  County,  for  the  best  county  map ;  and 
another  from  the  same  county,  for  the  best  United 
States  map.  Prizes  were  won  by  pupils  of  the  Deaf, 
Dumb  and  Blind  School  of  Raleigh  for  best  work  in 
sloyd,  for  plain  and  fancy  sewing,  and  for  the  best 
collection  of  wood-work.  Many  of  the  entries  for 
work  done  by  pupils  were  made  in  the  name  of  the 
schools;  hence,  the  names  of  the  individual  pupils 
are  omitted  from  this  list.  The  experience  gained 
in  putting  up  this  educational  exhibit  will  enable 
those  who  have  it  in  charge  next  year  to  avoid  some 
of  the  shortcomings  almost  unavoidable  this  year.     A 


very  much  larger  amount  of  space  will  be  asked  for, 
and  considerable  changes  will  be  made  in  the  sched- 
ule of  entries. 

Printed  Annual  Reports  From  Counties. 

No  better  plan  can  be  devised  for  calling  attention 
to  the  educational  progress  of  a  county  than  through 
the  printed  annual  report.  Several  counties  have 
prepared  such  reports  for  the  year  1911-1912.  They 
are  in  the  form  of  bulletins,  tastefully  gotten  up,  and 
numbering  from  fifty  to  seventy-five  pages.  The  ex- 
pense of  printing  these  reports  is  met  in  some  in- 
stances by  advertisements ;  in  others,  the  expense  is 
borne  entirely  by  the  County  Board.  The  report 
from  Wilkes  County  has  from  forty  to  fifty  pages  of 
advertising  matter ;  the  report  from  Durham  County 
has  not  a  line.  Other  counties  sending  in  printed 
annuals  are  Harnett,  Gates,  and  Watauga.  Similar 
reports  are  in  process  of  preparation  in  several  other 
counties. 

In  all  of  these  reports  the  statistics  from  each 
school  district  are  given,  together  with  a  summary 
for  the  county.  Interpersed  through  the  bulletins 
are  excellent  cuts  of  school-houses,  and  pictures  of 
various  school  officials.  The  Durham  County  report 
gives  considerable  space  to  the  discussion  of  "How  to 
Use  the  Rural  Library  and  of  Agriculture  and  Do- 
mestic Science  in  the  Schools."  This  report  also 
contains  a  Course  of  Study  for  Durham  County  Pub- 
lic Schools,  and  another  for  the  High  Schools.  These 
courses  are  worked  out  with  considerable  care.  A 
feature  of  the  Harnett  report  is  the  printing  of  a 
speech  on  "Waste,"  delivered  by  Dr.  Cyrus  Thomp- 
son, of  Jacksonville,  N.  C,  before  the  Seaboard  Medi- 
cal Association  at  Newport  News,  Va.  The  Gates 
County  report  emphasizes  the  claims  of  the  teachers' 
institute,  the  teachers'  association,  and  the  county 
commencement.  The  Wilkes  report  makes  an  urgent 
plea  for  local  taxation.  In  fact,  every  department  of 
school  activity  meets  with  encouragement  and  sup- 
port in  all  of  these  reports. 

Hand-Book  for  Wake  County  Teachers. 

Superintendent  Judd  and  Miss  Royster  have  is- 
sued a  very  helpful  little  pamphlet  of  sixteen  pages 
for  their  teachers.  It  is  a  veritable  compendium  of 
the  thousand  and  one  things  that  a  teacher  needs  to 
know  about  the  proper  organization  and  conduct  of 
a  rural  school.  The  teacher  is  informed  as  to  what 
to  do  before  schools  opens,  what  material  to  get, 
what  books  to  read,  what  to  do  on  the  first  day  of 
school,  what  on  the  second  day,  how  to  make  reports, 
what  attention  to  give  in  matters  of  sanitation  and 
hygiene,  what  teachers'  meetings  are  held  and  when 
and  where  they  are  held,  etc.  Definite  announce- 
ments are  given  in  regard  to  holidays;  and  there 
are  some  vital  suggestions  on  betterment  work  and 
on  the  true  aim  of  the  teacher.  An  excellent  piece 
of  work,  and  worthy  of  imitation  by  other  County 
Superintendents ! 

Things  Worth  While  in  Franklin  County. 

Miss  Mary  Arrington,  Supervisor  of  Rural  Ele- 
mentary Schools  in  Franklin  County,  reports  some 
live  betterment  work  going  on  in  that  county. 
Through  the  efforts  of  Miss  Pauline  Smith,  a  teacher 
in  the  Pearce  School,  $117.45  has  already  been  raised 
this  term,  which  amount  will  go  toward  lengthening 
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the  school  term.  In  the  Mapleville  School,  each 
Friday  hight  from  7 :30  to  9 :30  the  principal  keeps 
the  school  building  open,  well  lighted  and  comfort- 
ably heated,  for  the  convenience  of  patrons  and  oth- 
ers who  may  wish  to  come  and  spend  a  quiet  hour  in 
reading  books  and  current  magazines.  The  people  of 
the  neighborhood  are  interested  and  send  their  maga- 
zines. Several  ladies  in  Louisburg  contribute  regu- 
larly their  copies  of  World's  Work,  Youth's  Com- 
panion, American  Magazine,  and  Literary  Digest. 
Fifteen  or  more  persons  patronize  this  unique  read- 
ing-room regularly.  In  the  Hickory  Rock  school,  the 
children  contributed  two  eggs,  or  five  cents  each,  for 
the  purchase  of  blackboards.  In  the  Mapleville 
school,  above-mentioned,  the  pupils  raised  one-third 
the  cost  of  an  unabridged  dictionary  by  gathering 
and  selling  hickory -nuts.  During  last  year  nine  un- 
abridged dictionaries  were  placed  in  the  schools  of 
Franklin  County  through  the  betterment  work. 

An  excellent  plan  for  holding  district  meetings  of 
teachers  is  in  vogue  in  this  county.  At  these  meet- 
ings round  table  discussions  are  held  on  how  to  teach 
reading  and  other  subjects,  model  recitations  are 
given  by  the  rural  teachers  with  classes  of  children, 
various  chapters  of  the  reading  circle  books  are  taken 
up  and  discussed.  Betterment  work  and  organiza- 
tion of  mothers'  meetings  claim  a  due  share  of  atten- 
tion in  these  district  meetings  of  the  teachers. 

Circular  Letters  to  Teachers  in  Beaufort  County. 

Superintendent  Vaughan,  of  Washington,  has  been 
reaching  his  teachers  partly  through  circular  letters. 
One  sounds  the  note  of  preparation  of  exhibits  for 
the  next  State  Fair;  another  is  addressed  to  school 
committeemen  and  teachers,  inviting  them  to  a  joint 
meeting  for  the  discussion  of  problems  of  mutual  in- 
terest; another  summons  the  teachers  to  the  regular 
monthly  meeting  of  the  teachers'  association,  and 
gives  an  outline  of  the  subjects  that  are  to  come  up 
for  discussion,  and  directs  the  teachers  to  "Bring 
along  your  school  register  properly  filled  to  the 
present  time"  (an  admirable  point)  ;  another  calls 
for  information  on  a  variety  of  subjects:  condition  of 
school-house,  desks,  blackboards,  stove,  library,  win- 
dows, grounds,  betterment  work.  This  information 
is  usually  called  for  at  the  end  of  the  term.  Superin- 
tendent Vaughan 's  letter  will  stimulate  the  teachers 
to  look  closely  after  all  of  these  things  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  school  year.  It  is  gratifying  to  note 
that  an  increasing  number  of  County  Superinten- 
dents are  using  the  circular  letter  and  other  devices 
for  keeping  more  closely  in  touch  with  their  teach- 
ers. 

Public  Health  Talks. 

The  County  Superintendent  of  Health,  Dr.  L.  N. 
Glenn,  of  Gaston  County,  has  addressed  a  circular 
letter  to  all  County  Superintendents  of  Health  in  re- 
gard to  health  talks  in  the  schools.  In  this  letter  he 
says:  "Our  plan  is  for  you  to  see  your  County 
Superintendent  of  Education  and  with  his  co-opera- 
tion see  as  many  of  the  doctors  as  yon  can  and  get 
them  to  assist  you.  Then  visit  the  schools  and  talk 
to  the  children  on  health  matters.  The  educational 
forces  of  the  State,  headed  by  Dr.  Joyner,  are  very 
actively  with  us  in  this  movement  and  the  teachers 
are  heartily  in  favor  of  it,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
doctors  should  bestir  themselves  to  make  a  siiccess  of 
it.  Wp  want  to  bring  up  a  health-knowing  and 
health-living  and  health-demanding  generation,  and 


hope  that  within  the  next  decade  we  will  have  health 
respected  and  our  work  as  physicians  not  done  for 
naught.  Here  in  Gaston  it  is  taking  nicely,  and  we 
will  soon  have  covered  the  entire  county.  Let  us  live 
up  to  our  opportunities  for  there  never  was  a  time 
that  we  were  in  position  to  do  so  much  good." 

Dr.  Glenn's  efforts  should  meet  with  hearty  re- 
sponse. He  is  also  taking  up  a  campaign  in  the  in- 
terest of  a  vital  statistics  law,  and  other  public 
health  measures  to  be  presented  at  the  coming  Legis- 
lature. He  is  rendering  valuable  service  to  Dr. 
Rankin  and  the  State  Board  of  Health. 

Trinity  High  School  District  Pair. 

This  fair  was  held  November  22nd  and  23rd,  and 
was  a  distinct  success.  The  high  school  district  em- 
braces the  townships  of  Trinity,  Tabernacle,  New 
Market,  Back  Creek,  and  Randleman,  in  Randolph 
County.  The  exhibits  were  limited  to  the  schools 
within  this  district,  and  only  the  exhibits  of  pupils 
could  be  entered  for  prizes.  The  exhibits  were  em- 
braced under  several  departments:  cooking,  needle- 
work, manual  training,  agriculture  and  poultry,  and 
education.  The  opening  address  of  the  fair  was  made 
on  the  night  of  the  21st  by  N.  W.  Walker,  State  High 
School  Inspector.  On  Friday,  November  22nd,  there 
was  a  parade  of  several  hundred  school  children,  fol- 
loked  by  addresses  by  Supt.  J.  Y.  Joyner  and  Dr.  W. 
S.  Rankin.  There  was  an  address  at  night  by  Hon. 
W.  A.  Graham,  followed  by  a  meeting  of  teachers, 
school  committeemen,  and  ofBcers.  On  Saturday 
there  was  a  Good  Roads  Rally  and  an  address  by 
Dr.  Joseph  Hyde  Pratt.  The  fair  reflected  much 
credit  on  the  zeal  and  efforts  of  Prof.  J.  T.  Turling- 
ton, Principal  of  Trinity  High  School,  and  his  corps 
of  able  assistants. 

And  the  Good  Work  Goes  On. 

Supt.  F.  T.  Wooten,  of  Columbus  County,  reports 
his  forty-second  successful  election  for  special  tax. 
A  Handsome  Tribute. 

The  County  Superintendents  of  the  Western  Dis- 
trict who  attended  the  meeting  of  their  District  As- 
sociation held  in  Marion  several  weeks  ago,  had 
their  hearts  warmed  by  an  act  of  gracious  courtesy. 
Under  the  lead  of  Superintendent  Giles,  of  the  Mc- 
Dowell County  Schools,  and  of  Superintendent  Grif- 
tin,  of  the  Marion  Schools,  the  citizens  gave  a  hand- 
some banquet  to  the  visiting  school  men  in  the  dining 
hall  of  the  Marianna  Hotel.  J.  W.  Pless,  Esq.,  acted 
as  toastmaster. 

Commercialism  Captures  Another. 

Supt.  D.  F.  Giles,  of  McDowell  County,  has  resign- 
ed his  work  as  leader  of  the  educational  forces  of  that 
county,  a  position  which  he  filled  with  distinguished 
ability  and  success,  to  accept  a  position  with  Rand 
McNally  &  Company,  of  Chicago,  111.  He  will  be  suc- 
ceeded as  County  Superintendent  by  his  brother, 
Prof.  M.  S.  Giles,  principal  of  the  school  at  Apex. 


Send  your  friend  a  copy  of  "North  Carolina 
Poems"  for  a  Christmas  present.  The  pi'iee  is  only 
$1.00.  We  mail  it  direct  to  your  friend  about  De- 
cember 23  (sooner  if  you  wish)  and  furnish  you  free 
a  Christmas  post-card  on  which  to  send  your  greet- 
ings. For  $2.10  we  will  send  both  "North  Carolina 
Poems"  and  the  "Life  and  Speeches  of  Aycock. " 

Hurry  your  order  in  to-day  to 

NORTH  CAROLINA  EDUCATION, 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 
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HOW  SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE  IS  KEPT  UP  AT  HOLLY  SPRINGS 

By  M.  L.  Wright. 


In  answer  to  your  letter  of  inquiry  as  to  what  our 
attendance  is  this  year  and  what  it  is  compared  to 
last  year,  and  how  we  secured  our  increase  in  at- 
tendance, I  will  say,  that  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
summer,  about  three  weeks  before  school  was  to 
open,  I  began  to  ask  parents  about  starting  their 
children  to  school  I  found  that  a  good  many  did  not 
know  when  school  was  to  open.  So  about  two  weeks 
before  school  opened  I  sent  every  parent  in  the 
district  a  letter  stating  that  school  would  open  in 
about  two  weeks,  and  that  we  hoped  to  have  all  his 
■children  with  us  on  the  first  day. 

I  think  this  letter  helped,  for  I  find  that  during  the 
busy  summer  parents  overlook  the  fact  that  school  is 
to  open  in  the  early  fall.  Consequently  the  school 
opens  oft-times  before  they  are  prepared  for  it. 

In  addition  to  this  letter  I  mentioned  school  to  all 
the  parents  I  came  in  contact  with. 

The  next  thing  I  did  was  to  have  my  teachers  come 
in  nearly  a  week  before  school  opened.  And  let  me 
say  that  here  is  where  the  real  work  began,  and 
what  we  have  done  is  no  more  a  result  of  my  efforts 
than  of  my  teachers.  All  of  us  spent  a  good  part  of 
our  time  until  school  opened  visiting.  These  visits 
were  not  all  professional.  A  great  many  of  them 
were  social.  We  tried  to  make  at  least  one  profes- 
sional visit  to  each  home. 

On  the  morning  we  were  to  open  school  a  hundred 
little  fellows  came  in,  compared  to  sixty  the  year 
before,  and,  too,  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  we  had 
about  one  dozen  less  on  the  census  than  we  did  the 
year  before. 

This  gave  us  courage,  and  at  the  same  time  it  gave 
us  about  sixty-five  in  the  first  seven  grades.  This 
was  too  many  for  two  teachers,  yet  not  enough  for 
three.  Our  next  object  was  to  get  enough  pupils  in 
the  lower  grades  for  another  teacher. 

The  first  thing  we  did  was  to  send  out  personal 
letters  at  the  end  of  the  first  week  to  every  parent 
who  did  not  have  all  of  his  children  in  school.  Sev- 
eral others  came  in  on  the  second  Monday  morning. 

At  the  end  of  the  second  week  we  again  visited  all 
those  parents  who  did  not  have  their  children  in 
schoo^.  Still  some  more  came  in  on  the  third  Mon- 
day morning.  But  we  did  not  yet  have  our  required 
number  in  the  lower  grades  for  the  third  teacher.  We 
had  the  number  on  roll,  but  not  the  number  in  actual 
attendance,  for  we  have  not  been  able  to  get  an  at- 
tendance above  ninety-five  per  cent.  At  the  end  of 
the  third  week  we  again  sent  out  letters  to  those 
parents  who  had  not  entered  all  their  children. 

The  question  was  now,  how  to  get  our  required 
attendance  for  our  other  teacher.  We  did  it  this 
way:  there  were  eight  children  out  on  the  west  end 
of  our  district  who  could  not  come  to  school  on  ac- 
count of  the  distance  to  walk.  How  could  we  get 
them?  There  were  two  families  right  outside  of  our 
district  who  Uved  three  miles  from  the  school  they 
pretended  to  attend.  Our  County  Superintendent 
told  us  that  he  would  furnish  us  a  school  wagon  if  we 
could  get  those  two  families  to  join  us,  and  if  they 
would  drive  the  wagon  and  take  care  of  the  stock 
free.  After  spending  one  whole  Saturday  and  Sun- 
day we  had  the  arrangements  made  for  the  wagon. 
The  conditions  were  to  get  fifteen  in  daily  att§nd- 
ajice  in  order  to  secure  the  wagon.    For  good  meas- 


ure, we  got  eighteen.  But  before  the  wagon  started 
we  had  the  required  attendance  for  our  third  teach- 
er. And  before  we  got  the  other  teacher  we  had  one 
hundred  pupils  in  the  first  seven  grades.  We  are 
now  entitled  to  a  fourth  teacher  in  the  lower  grades, 
but  we  have  no  room  for  another,  and,  too,  we  find 
teachers  very  scarce  at  this  season  of  the  year. 

After  we  secured  our  teacher  we  returned  to  our 
original  object — to  get  all  the  children  in  the  dis- 
trict in  school.  There  were  only  about  a  half  dozen 
families  not  sending.  We  went  to  see  each  of  those 
families  in  their  homes.  They  all  promised  to  start 
their  children  in  a  few  days.  Some  did  and  some 
didn't,  but  so  many  did  that  it  made  us  want  every 
family  in  the  district,  so  we  got  out  again.  Last 
Tuesday  the  rear  guard  was  brought  up.  Every 
family  in  the  district  is  now  in  school. 

Out  of  138  children  on  the  census,  we  have  en- 
rolled this  fall  97.1  per  cent  of  the  pupils  in  our  dis- 
trict, and  we  are  carrying  an  attendance  over  90 
per  cent  of  the  children  in  the  district,  not  counting 
in  this  per  cent  our  boarding  students  in  the  high 
school. 

Now  as  to  what  efforts  we  have  made  to  keep  up 
the  attendance.  We  send  out  monthly  reports  and 
let  the  child  know  that  each  day  he  is  out  of  school 
will  count  off  5  per  cent  from  each  of  his  studies 
unless  on  account  of  sickness.  There  has  been  some 
complaint  on  the  part  of  the  parents.  They  say 
that  it  is  not  fair  to  punish  the  child  when  they  keep 
them  at  home.  So  you  can  see  that  it  is  a  matter  of 
educating  the  parents  as  well  as  the  children. 

I  found  it  necessary  to  send  out  circular  letters 
with  the  reports,  explaining  why  we  thought  that 
we  ought  to  deduct  from  the  grade  for  absences.  I 
stated  it  thus:  "Reports  should  be  for  the  pur- 
pose of  showing  the  parent  what  per  cent  of  the 
work  the  child  has  mastered  during  the  month.  The 
work  missed  is  not  mastered  and  cannot  be  made  up, 
for  we  give  the  pupil  all  he  can  do  each  day.  We 
feel  that  we  have  no  more  right  to  send  you  an  in- 
correct report  of  your  child's  work  for  the  month 
than  your  grocer  to  send  you  an  incorrect  statement 
of  your  account." 

We  also  instituted  this  rule,  either  to  go  in  person 
or  write  the  parent  a  letter  if  the  child  is  out  as 
much  as  two  days.    Among  other  things,  we  say  in 

that  letter:    "We  hope is  not  sick  and 

will  be  with  us  to-morrow.     We  miss very 

much,  and   work  is  getting  badly  behind. 

I  have  had  parents  to  express  their  appreciation  of 
these  letters,  others  have  ignored  them ;  but,  on  the 
whole,  I  think  they  have  done  good. 

In  addition  to  all  this,  we  have  offered  some  prizes 
for  good  attendance,  which  have  probably  done 
good ;  but  I  think  the  bulk  of  the  problem  is  to  edu- 
cate the  parent  to  the  point  where  he  considers  go- 
ing to  school  a  matter  of  business,  and  help  him  t-o 
understand  that  every  day  missed  means  a  link  out 
of  the  chain  to  be  wrought.  I  do  not  mean  to  over- 
look the  fact  that  we  shoiald  interest  the  pupil  and 
thereby  get  the  parent  interested  through  the  child. 
This  can  be  done,  but  the  great  trouble  with  the  at- 
tendance of  our  rural  schools  is  the  fact  that  so  many 
of  our  patrons  do  not  consider  going  to  school  a  mat- 
ter of  business. 
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THE  SOUTHERN  ASSOCIATION  OF  COLLEGE  WOMEN  AND  STAN- 
DARD COLLEGES  IN  THE  SOUTH 

Elizabeth  A.  Colton,  Secretary  of  the  Southern  Association  of  College  Women. 


The  Southern  Association  of  College  Women  is  not 
an  association  of  colleges,  but  an  association  of  college 
women.  It,  therefore,  should  not  be  confused  with 
the  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  of 
the  Southern  States  whose  college  roll  consists  of  the 
following  twenty-five  institutions :  Vanderbilt,  North 
Carolina,  University  of  the  Soiith,  Mississippi,  Wash- 
ington and  Lee,  Trinity,  Tennessee,  Alabama,  West 
Virginia,  Texas,  Randolph-Macon  Woman's  College, 
Tulane  (including  Sophie  Newcomb),  Goucher,  Vir- 
ginia, Randolph-Macon  (men).  Central,  Agnes  Scott 
(1907),  Georgia  (1909),  Richmond  (1910),  Chatta- 
nooga (1910),  S.  W.  Presbyterian  (1911),  Mercer 
(1911),  Converse  (1912),  Millsaps  (1912),  and  South- 
ern University  (1912). 

The  membership  of  the  Southern  Association  of 
College  Women  is  limited  to  women  holding  degrees 
from  the  colleges  just  named  or  from  colleges  includ- 
ed by  the  Specialist  in  Higher  Education  in  the  new 
national  Group  1  or  Group  2.  As  Goucher,  Randolph- 
Macon,  Sophie  Xewcomb,  Agnes  Scott,  and  Converse 
are  the  only  women's  colleges  belonging  to  the  As- 
sociation of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  of  the 
Southern  States,  and  as  they  are  also  the  only  South- 
ern colleges  for  Avomen  included  in  either  the  Na- 
tional Group  1  or  Group  2,  they  are  absolutely  the 
only  colleges  for  women  in  the  South  whose  grad- 
uates are  eligible  to  membership  in  the  Southern 
Association  of  College  Women.  But  women  grad- 
uates of  any  co-educational  college  in  the  above  list 
are,  of  course,  also  eligible  to  membership  in  our 
Association. 

The  membership  of  the  Southern  Association  of 
College  Women  is.  however,  largely  made  up  of  the 
alumnae  of  standard  colleges  not  located  in  the 
South.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  only  five  of  our 
hundred  and  forty  or  more  Southern  "colleges"  for 
women  are  rated  as  standard  colleges,  and  it  is  also 
due  to  the  extremely  small  number  of  women  who 
take  advantage  of  standard  Southern  co-educational 
universities. 

But  though  our  membership  is  limited  to  grad- 
uates of  standard  colleges,  the  Southern  Association 
of  College  Women  is  interested  in  the  work  of  all 
Southern  degree-conferring  institutions  for  women. 
Consequently  for  the  past  two  years,  the  Association 
has  devoted  much  of  its  energy  to  compiling  and  cir- 
culating statistics  relative  to  the  actual  standards  of 
institutions  bearing  the  name  college,  but  varying  in 
standard  from  that  of  poor  preparatory-finishing 
schools  to  institutions  doing  approximately  three 
years  of  real  college  work.  Our  object  is,  therefore, 
not  only  to  advertise  the  recognized  colleges  in  the 
South,  but  also  to  encourage  the  half-dozen  or  so  in- 
stitutions which  bid  fair  to  evolve  within  a  few 
years  into  standard  colleges.  And  in  order  that  our 
Southern  "institutions  for  the  higher  education  of 
women"  will  not  continue  to  be  the  laughing-stock 
of  the  educated  world,  we  especially  desire  to  bring 
about  such  public  sentiment  as  will  demand  college 
work  for  college  degrees. 

In  this  undertaking  we  shall,  no  doubt,  be  greatly 
aided  by  Dr.  Kendric  C.  Babcock,  the  United  States 
Specialist  in  Higher  Education,  who,  since  January, 
19]],  has  been  making  investigations  and  preparing 


a  carefully  classified  list  of  universities  and  colleges 
with  reference  to  bachelor's  degrees.  Before  the 
Government  appointed  a  specialist  in  Higher  Edu- 
cation, the  Commissioner  of  Education,  in  his  annual 
reports,  grouped  women's  colleges  under  two  heads: 
Division  A,  popularly  called  Class  A,  and  Division  B, 
usually  referred  to  as  Class  B.  The  national  Division 
A  included  only  three  Southern  colleges  for  women ; 
and  all  other  institutes,  seminaries,  and  "approxi- 
mate" colleges,  that  took  the  trouble  to  send  cata- 
logues to  the  Bureau  of  Education,  were  lumped  in- 
discriminately into  Division  B.  In  his  report  for 
1911,  however,  the  Commissioner  abandons  the  above 
extremely  inadequate  classification,  and  merely  lists 
the  educational  institutions  in  each  State.  The  Bu- 
reau of  Education,  however,  is  planning  soon  to  pub- 
lish the  result  of  the  investigations  of  colleges  made 
by  the  Specialist  in  Higher  Education. 

A  circular  containing  Dr.  Babcock 's  tentative 
classification  of  colleges  was  issued  "  semi-confiden- 
tially"  in  the  fall  of  1911  for  the  use  of  the  deans  of 
the  larger  graduate  schools.  In  this  circular,  Dr. 
Babocock  grouped  colleges  and  universities  into  four 
well  defined  classes;  but  according  to  a  recent  official 
bulletin,  the  term  group  will  be  substituted  in  the 
forthcoming  revised  circular  for  the  less  euphemistic 
term  class.  Therefore,  instead  of  referring  as  form- 
erly to  the  National  Division  A  and  Division  B  of 
colleges,  or  as  recently  to  Class  1,  Class  2,  Cla,ss  3, 
Class  4,  we  should  hereafter  designate  the  national 
classification  of  colleges  as  Group  1,  Group  2,  Group 
3,  and  Group  4.  But  whatever  the  terminology  used, 
it  may  be  of  some  general  interest  that  four  of  our" 
Southern  universities — Virginia,  North  Carolina-, 
Vanderbilt,  and  Texas — and  one  Southern  college — 
Goucher — have  been  unqualifiedly  placed  in  the  na- 
tional Group  1,  which  includes  only  "institutions 
whose  graduates  would  ordinarily  be  able  to  take  the 
master's  degree  in  one  year  after  receiving  the 
bachelor's  degree  without  necessarily  doing  more 
than  the  work  regularly  prescribed  for  such  higher 
degree."  Most  of  the  Southern  standard  colleges, 
however,  are  rated  in  the  second  national  group, 
which  includes  "institutions  whose  graduates  would 
probably  require  for  the  master's  degree  in  one  of 
the  strong  graduate  schools  somewhat  more  than 
one  year's  regular  work." 

As  the  third  national  group  is  made  up  of  institu- 
tions doing  approximately  three  years  of  college 
work  of  national  standard,  and  as  even  the  fourth 
national  group  includes  no  institution  that  is  not  do- 
ing approximately  two  years  of  standard  college 
work,  of  course  only  a  few  of  our  Southern  colleges 
for  women  have  been  rated  in  any  of  the  national 
groups.  Goucher  (formerly  Woman's  College  of 
Baltimore),  as  has  already  been  stated,  is  included 
unconditionally  in  the  national  Group  1 ;  Agnes  Scott 
and  Randolph-Macon,  first  tentatively  rated  in  Class 
2,  are,  I  am  authoritatively  informed,  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  first  group  with  the  following  modifica- 
tion: "Graduates  [of  these  colleges]  ranking  in  the 
upper  quarter  or  third  of  the  class  and  being  highly 
recommended  will  be  able  [presumably]  to  take  the 
master's  degree  [at  any  standard  university]  in  one 
j^ear. ' '    And  as  Converse  has  this  fall  been  admitted 
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to  membership  in  the  Association  of  Colleges  of  the 
Southern  States,  it  will,  no  doubt,  be  transferred 
from  the  third  to  the  second  national  group.  Two 
other  of  our  women's  colleges — Meredith  and  the 
Florida  State  College  for  Women — were  in  1911 
rated  as  doing  approximately  three  years  of  college 
work  of  national  standard. 

Within  the  next  few  years,  several  other  women's 
colleges  in  the  South  will  probably  be  added  to  the 
national  groups.  In  fact,  there  are  even  now  two  or 
three  others,  a  few  of  whose  graduates  might  be 
credited  at  a  first-class  university  with  at  least  three 
years  of  college  work ;  but  the  proportion  of  grad- 
uates from  these  unrated  colleges  working  for  ad- 
vanced degrees  has  been  so  small  that  they  are  not 
included  in  Dr.  Babcock's  reports,  which  are  largely 
based  on  the  records  of  the  deans  of  large  graduate 
schools.  The  Southern  Association  of  College  Wo- 
men hopes,  therefore,  to  continue  by  its  local  inves- 
tigations to  supplement  the  work  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Specialist. 

From  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  our  Associa- 
tion on  Standards  of  Colleges  published  in  the  Sep- 
tember number  of  the  School  Review,  it  is  evident 
that  nine-tenths  of  the  so-called  colleges  for  women 
in  the  South  are  really  preparatory  and  finishing 
schools  masquerading  as  colleges ;  and  it  is  equally 
evident  that  it  would  be  undesirable,  as  well  as  fu- 
tile, for  all  of  these  nominal  colleges  to  attempt  to 
become  real  colleges.  It  is  most  earnestly  to  be  de- 
sired, however,  that  these  institutions  should  stop  de- 
ceiving the  public  by  their  ambitious  advertisements. 
Some  institutions  giving  no  standard  college  courses 
at  all  boldly  state  that  their  "requirements  are  in 
accord  with  those  of  the  Association  of  Colleges  of 
the  Southern  States"— as  if  the  announcement  of 
fourteen  admission  units  was  the  only  requirement 
demanded  by  the  Southern  College  Association! 
Others  advertise  that  they  give  "four  years  of  A.  B. 
work  according  to  the  requirements  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  Southern  Colleges  for  Women,  evidently  con- 


fusing the  Southern  Association  of  College  Women 
with  a  non-existing  association  of  women's  colleges 
in  the  South. 

But  a  more  common  cause  of  confusion  than  the 
one  just  given  arises  from  the  failure  to  distinguish 
between  the  national  classification  of  colleges  and 
that  made  by  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church,  South.  ]\Iethodist  A-grade 
and  B-grade  colleges  have  long  been,  by  the  gen- 
eral public,  confused  with  the  former  national  Di- 
vision A  and  Division  B  of  colleges,  and  there  is  still 
danger  of  their  being  confused  with  the  new  national 
groups.  Therefore,  as  Methodist  A-grade  colleges 
vary  in  standard  from  Goucher  included  in  the  na- 
tional Group  1,  to  Greensboro  College  for  Wo- 
men, rated  last  year  in  the  national  Group  4,  it 
would  clarify  educational  standards  if  the  word 
Methodist  were  always  prefixed  to  those  Methodist 
A-grade  colleges  that  are  not  of  national  standard. 
For  instance,  it  is  a  little  mystifying  to  the  unin- 
itiated to  be  told  that  Columbia  College  (South  Caro- 
lina), Wesleyan,  and  the  Woman's  College  of  Ala- 
bama are  A-grade,  or  Class  A,  colleges,  and  then  to 
learn  later  that  not  one  of  these  is  recognized  either 
by  the  Association  of  Colleges  of  the  Southern  States 
or  included  in  any  of  the  national  groups  of  colleges. 

It  is,  therefore,  to  be  hoped  that  the  Methodist 
Board  of  Education  will  soon  consider  the  advis- 
ability of  demanding  a  more  nearly  equal  standard 
for  its  A-grade  colleges ;  but  in  spite  of  the  low 
standard  of  several  Methodist  A-grade  colleges  for 
women,  the  leading  denominational  colleges  in  the 
South  are  under  the  control  of  the  Methodist  Church ; 
and  Goucher,  our  only  absolutely  first-class  woman's 
college,  is  a  Methodist  institution.  And,  further- 
more, the  Board  of  Education  of  the  Southern  Meth- 
odist Church  almost  equally,  perhaps,  with  the  South- 
ern Association  of  College  Women  and  with  the  As- 
sociation of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  of  the 
Southern  States,  is  steadily  working  for  the  impi-ove- 
ment  of  college  standards  in  the  South. 


UKTE'NA,OR  THE  GREAT  HORNED  SERPENT:  A  CHEROKEE  LEGEND 

By  W.  M.  Marr,  Elizabeth  City,  N.  C. 


If  you  will  come  with  me  I  will  take  you  for  a  walk 
up  the  Tuckaseigee  River  for  three  or  four  miles 
and  there  relate  some  of  the  old,  old  Cherokee  stories 
about  the  Great  Horned  Serpent.  Prom  Bryson  City, 
the  site  of  the  ancient  town  Tikwali'tsi,  situated  on 
both  banks  of  the  Tuckaseigee,  our  journey  will 
be  pleasant  and  interesting.  This  river  was  call- 
ed Tuckaseigee,  "slow  moving,"  on  account  of  its 
slow  movements  corresponding  to  the  gait  of  the 
terrapin.  It  is  strange,  indeed,  possessing  so  much 
of  the  picturesque  as  it  does,  beautiful  falls  and 
crystal  fountains,  this  stream  should  have  secured 
no  more  fitting  title  than  "slow  moving,"  but  enough 
for  that. 

To  the  Cherokees  snakes  were  once  regarded  as 
supernatural  beings,  having  some  connection  with 
the  rain  and  thunder  gods.  Any  injury  done  to  one 
by  any  of  the  red  men  was  always  avenged  by  some 
ally  of  the  snake  tribe.  To  kill  one  snake  was  to 
forbode  the  coming  of  another,  and  possibly  the 
death  of  some  member  of  the  guilty  hunter's  fam- 
ily. To  protect  themselves,  however,  the  Cherokee 
hunters,  on  meeting  a  snake  in  the  forests,  uttered 
certain  prayers  and  implored  the  snake  not  to  com«r 


in  their  pathway  any  more  during  the  summer. 

We  are  now  near  to  one  of  the  spots  sought  after 
on  our  walk.  Just  beyond  the  river  to  our  right  is 
the  mouth  of  Kirkland's  Creek.  Opposite  to  it  in  the 
river  is  a  pile  of  rocks  thrown  helter-skelter  in  the 
bed  of  the  river  by  the  fabulous  Uktena.  The  story 
has  come  down  to  us  that  a  large  Uktena  once  trav- 
eled up  this  river,  and  while  in  that  spot  became  fas- 
tened. In  his  attempt  to  release  himself  large  rocks 
lying  in  the  bottom  of  the  river  were  loosed  from 
their  positons  and  piled  up.  Upon  some  of  them 
may  be  seen  scratches  made  by  this  serpent  as  he 
crawled  along  through  the  channel. 

Passing  on  up  the  river  we  soon  come  to  the 
bend  in  the  river  at  Governor's  Island,^near  the  an- 
cient Cherokee  capital  Kituwha.  Along  the  rock 
bed  of  the  stream  there  we  can  see  wavy  depressions, 
the  origin  of  which  is  attributed  to  the  same  Uktena 
as  he  crowled  up  the  river:  thus  the  name,  "Where 
the  Uktena  Crawled." 

You  are  now  doubtless  curious  to  know  what  the 
Uktena,  or  Great  Horned  Serpent  was,  according  to 
Cherokee  leugendary  history.  Where  did  he  come 
from?     What  did  he  do,  and  where  did  he  finally 
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go?  The  story  is  long  and  fragmentary  I  would 
have  you  believe,  but  listen  now,  and  I  will  tell  it 
to  you  as  I  have  learned  to  know  it. 

Origin  of  the  Uktena. 

Once  upon  a  time  the  Sun  sent  a  plague  to  de- 
stroy all  the  people  on  the  earth  because  they  al- 
ways made  faces  at  him  when  they  tried  to  look  into 
his  face.  The  Sun  was  angry  at  such  disrespect  and 
refused  to  bear  it  any  longer.  Cries  and  pitiful  wails 
went  up  from  the  dying  people  for  help  to  rescue 
them  from  the  unknown  disease.  To  find  the  cause 
the  priest  could  not,  so  the  Songs  of  Thunder,  known 
as  the  Little  Men,  out  of  their  far  away  ethereal 
home  close  on  to  the  pathway  of  the  Sun,  heard  the 
wails  of  the  people  on  earth  and  came  to  their  res- 
cue. To  check  the  destruction  they  changed  a  man 
into  a  monstrous  snake,  called  the  Uktena,  or  "The 
Keen-Eyed,"  and  sent  him  to  kill  the  Sun. 

Standing  guard  at  the  portals  of  the  Setting  Sun 
the  Uktena  made  several  desperate  efforts  to  rob  the 
Sun  of  her  inextinguishable  spark  of  life,  but  with 
no  success,  whatever.  The  Rattlesnake  was  then  sent 
as  a  substitute.  This  set-back  made  Uktena  jealous 
and  very  angry.  He  became  a  perfect  terror  to  all 
people  living  on  the  earth  until  they  interceded 
with  Little  Men  to  take  him  from  the  earth  to  that 
place  where  all  bad  and  dangerous  things  live.  This 
was  done,  but  the  Uktena  left  off-springs  behind 
equally  as  dangerous  as  he.  Here  and  there  in  bot- 
tomless pits  in  the  mountain  creeks  and  rivers  the 
Uktena  still  live  and  hide  themselves,  according  to 
Indian  tradition. 

Description  of  the  Uktena. 

The  Uktena  has  a  body  as  large  around  as  the 
trunk  of  a  tree.  On  his  head  are  two  or  more  pecu- 
liarly shaped  horns,  and  in  his  forehead  shines  a 
bright,  blazing  diamond.  The  body  is  covered  with 
scales  which  glister  like  sparks  of  fire.  Here  and 
there  from  the  head  to  the  tip  of  his  tail  appear 
highly  colored  spots  which  conceal  vital  organs. 
Under  the  seventh  spot  from  the  head  rests  the  heart, 
the  piercing  of  which  can  render  the  monster  help- 
less, and  finally  bring  death.  The  glittering  diamond 
in  the  head  is  called  "Transparent.''  To  the  Cher- 
okee this  jewel  was  the  priceless  gem  of  all  history. 
To  get  it  many  a  brave  and  treacherous  hunter  had 
sacrificed  his  life,  without  success.  To  possess  it 
gave  the  owner  power  over  all  natural  forces,  to 
cure  the  sick,  heal  the  wounded,  and  have  wonder- 
ful success  in  any  undertaking,  whatsoever.  Many 
have  been  the  men  who,  when  seen  by  the  Uktena, 
were  so  overcome  by  the  brilliancy  of  the  diamond's 
light  that,  instead  of  running  away  from  danger, 
were  forced  to  run  toward  the  snake  and  meet 
death. 

Agan-uni'tsi,  the  Magician. 

In  one  of  their  many  battles  with  the  Shawano 
tribe  of  the  Cumberland  Mountains,  the  Cherokees 
captured  Agun-uni 'tsi,  "The  Ground-Hog's  Mother," 
who  was  a  great  medicine  man  or  magazine.  In  their 
usual  way  the  victors  bound  the  captive  to  the  stake, 
piled  the  fagots  around  his  body  and  prepared  to  set 
the  torch.  Agun-uni 'tsi,  pitiful  pleadings  for  life 
were  without  avail  until  finally  he  promised  to  find 
the  Uktena,  and  secure  the  "Transparent,"  wonder- 
working diamond  ,if  set  free.  This  pleased  the 
Cherokees,  yet  they  doubted  very  much  his  ability  to 
succeed,  and  felt  sure  his  body  would  go  as  many  had 


gone  before.  Warnings  were  given  by  the  howling 
band,  but  he  modestly  replied  that  his  medicine  was 
suflScient  to  save  him,  and  that  he  was  not  afraid. 
So  after  the  release  Agan-uni'tsi  began  his  search. 

Search  for  Uktena. 

In  the  many  dark  passes  of  the  Smoky  Mountains 
the  Uktena  used  to  lie  in  wait  for  the  hunters  who 
searched  for  them.  Agun-uni 'tsi  was  made  known 
of  this  and  went  there  to  begin  his  search.  Peopk 
along  the  way  laughed  him  to  scorn  and  railed  at  him 
as  he  went  out  alone  to  do  what  so  many  men  had 
been  unable  to  do.  This  did  not  deter  the  magician 
for  he  had  explicit  faith  in  his  medicine.  The  first 
pass  visited  was  in  the  Smokies  near  the  norther- 
most  limit  of  the  Cherokee  boundary  on  the  divide 
between  North  Carolina  and  Tennessee.  Here  noth- 
ing was  seen  save  the  largest  blaeksnake  ever  found 
by  man,  but  to  this  serpent  the  medicine  man  only 
gave  a  passing  notice.  A  greater  thing  than  this  he 
was  in  search  of,  and  if  he  should  stoop  to  play  the 
time  away  over  such  an  insignificant  creature,  little 
could  he  hope  to  accomplish.  Going  south  along  the 
mountain  ridge,  at  the  next  pass  the  largest  mocca- 
sin snake  ever  seen  in  this  country  was  found,  but 
since  it  was  not  the  prize  for  which  he  was  looking, 
the  medicine  man  passed  on.  The  next  pass  shelter- 
ed an  enormous  green  snake.  To  him  it  was  a  pretty 
little  snake,  and  for  that  reason  he  called  in  the  peo- 
ple to  look  at  his  treasure.  They  were  frightened 
and  ran  away,  however,  when  in  the  path  was  seen 
such  an  unusually  large  green  snake,  the  like  of 
which  they  had  never  seen.  Henceforth  the  people 
began  to  wonder.  Truly,  Agan-uni'tsi  was  a  great 
spirit. 

Bald  Mountain  near  the  head  waters  of  Pigeon 
River,  in  Haywood  County,  was  next  visited.  Bask- 
ing in  the  noon-day  sun  on  this  beautiful  spot  was  a 
giant  lizard.  This,  the  magician  did  not  care  to 
molest,  as  there  was  something  still  greater  and  more 
desirable  yet  to  be  found.  So  he  passed  on.  A  few 
miles  farther  south  along  the  same  mountain  at  the 
Frog  Place,  the  magician  found  a  monster  frog  sit- 
ting in  the  pass.  People  from  afar  came  to  see  this 
sight,  but  were  frightened  away.  Agun-uni  'tsi  threw 
back  his  head  and  laughed  heartily,  and  made  fun  of 
these  people  for  being  afraid  of  a  frog. 

Next,  the  magician  came  to  the  ' '  Gap  of  the  Fork- 
ed Antler,"  or  Chimney  Top,  near  the  head  of  Deep 
Creek,  in  Swain  County.  Here  he  found  a  monster 
spreading  adder,  but  knowing  the  snake's  inability 
to  do  damage,  he  passed  over  to  the  enchanted  lake, 
Ataga'hi  near  by,  where  he  found  enormous  water- 
snakes  and  mountain  trout.  These  pretty  creatures 
were  play-things  and  worthy  of  no  notice,  so  Agan- 
uni'tsi  went  on.  For  miles  and  miles  he  traveled, 
and  saw  nothing  save  the  few  erickts,  grass- 
( Continued  on  page  18.) 
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School  Room  Methods  and  Devices. 


THE  DISCOVERY  OF  AMERICA. 

By  Eunice  Jones. 

In  preparing  a  fifth  grade  for  a  history  lesson  on 
the  Discovery  of  America,  I  first  brought  in  material 
from  the  Story  of  Cotton. 

I  told  them  the  story  of  how  dependent  Europe 
once  was  on  the  people  of  the  East  for  her  luxuries 
and  many  of  her  necessities,  and  how  that  the  differ- 
ent countries  had  made  great  efforts  to  raise  cotton 
and  manufacture  it  into  cloth,  but  none  had  succeed- 
ed so  well  as  India.  The  people  of  Europe  were 
very  backward  and  they  soon  learned  to  appreciate 
the  value  of  the  skill  and  intelligence  of  the  East. 

Then  with  their  geographic^  open,  I  had  them  find 
Genoa  and  Venice  and  trace  the  routes  that  the  peo- 
ple traveled  over  in  going  from  Europe  to  India.  I 
told  them  about  these  two  great  cities  on  the  route, 
and  how  they  bought  great  quantities  of  goods  and 
sold  them  to  the  people  throughout  Europe. 

Then  we  compared  these  cities  to  some  of  our  own 
cities  upon  which  we  are  dependent.  I  asked  the 
children  if  they  remembered  to  whom  Joseph's  breth- 
ren sold  him,  and  what  those  men  had  with  them? 
Then  I  explained  that  those  men  were  traders  going 
over  the  country  according  to  the  old  custom  which 
was  handed  down  to  the  people  of  Europe. 

In  the  meantime,  as  no  one  had  a  book  except  my- 
self, I  had  given  my  text-book  to  a  boy  and  asked 
him  to  read  the  paragraph  on  the  boyhood  of  Colum- 
bus. I  now  asked  him  to  tell  all  that  he  had  learned 
from  the  test  about  the  boyhood  of  Columbus  and 
where  his  name  was.  This  gave  them  some  idea 
about  how  I  wanted  them  to  prepare  the  lesson  for 
the  following  day.  Then  the  whole  class,  with  eyes 
closed,  tried  to  picture  Columbus  as  he  sat  watching 
the  ships  in  the  harbor  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  upon 
which  his  home  was. 

I  referred  again  to  the  Story  of  Cotton,  and  we 
learned  how  the  Mohammedans,  who  were  enemies 
of  the  Christians  of  Europe,  got  possession  of  the 
trade  routes  between  Europe  and  Asia,  destroyed  the 
trade  and  made  war  on  Europe.  The  children  could 
then  see  that  a  new  route  must  be  found,  and  they 
understood  that  this  took  place  while  Columbus  was 
a  boy. 

Next  we  studied  the  people's  opinion  about  the 
world  at  that  time.  I  told  them  how  the  people  be- 
lieved that  the  world  was  flat  and  some  of  their  pe- 
culiar ideas  about  the  ocean.  But  Columbus  believed 
that  the  world  was  round  and  that  he  could  reach 
India  by  sailing  westward;  how  he  worked  for  so 
long  a  time  to  convince  the  people  of  Europe  that 
he  could  prove  it  if  he  could  only  secure  aid,  and 
how  he  secured  assistance  from  the  King  and  Queen 
of  Spain  and  discovered  America. 

READING  DEVICES. 

By  Eva  Dellinger. 
Some  devices  I  use  to  make  reading  interesting 
are :  (1)  Action  sentences,  such  as :  Get  the  box.  Run 
to  the  hat.  Hop  to  the  fan,  etc.  I  write  the  senteaee 
on  the  board,  tell  the  children  to  see  what  the  crayon 
says,  have  them  to  read  it  silently,  then  call  the  name 
of  one  child  and  tell  him  to  do  what  the  crayon  said. 


When  he  has  performed  the  action  I  have  him  to  read 
the  sentence  alond.  (2)  Climb  the  ladder.  I  draw 
a  ladder  on  the  board,  write  a  word  on  each  round,  let 
.  the  children  try  to  climb  ladder  by  telling  the  words. 
When  they  reach  the  top,  I  write  their  names  above 
the  ladder  with  colored  crayon.  Climbing  the  hill 
and  jumping  across  a  stream  on  stones  are  similar 
devices  and  words  used  in  the  same  way.  It  only 
makes  it  more  interesting  to  do  different  things.  An- 
other very  interesting  way  is  to  draw  a  Christmas 
tree.  Write  words  or  sentences  on  tags  and  pin  them 
on  the  tree,  call  them  present.  See  how  many  the 
children  can  get  off.  Again,  I  draw  a  fish-pond;  let 
the  children  draw  by  a  pattern  and  cut  out  large 
paper  fish.  I  write  words  or  sentences  on  them  and 
pin  fish  on  board.  The  children  one  at  a  time  take 
the  pointer  and  fish.  When  a  child  touches  one  and 
can  tell  what  is  written  on  it,  I  let  him  keep  it.  They 
like  to  see  who  can  catch  the  most  fish.  When  all 
have  been  caught  the  children  are  allowed  to  take 
them  to  their  seats.  I  tell  them  to  look  carefully  at 
the  words  or  sentences  and  to  write  them  on  the  oth- 
er side  of  the  fish.  It  is  also  interesting  to  put  ducks 
in  pon  and  shoot  them  with  the  pointer  and  keep 
them  like  they  di  dthe  fish. 

We  sometimes  make  a  list  of  words  that  sound 
alike,  or  that  belong  to  the  same  family  as  the  "an" 
family  or  the  "at''  family,  etc.  I  teach  many  sight 
words.  Another  interesting  way  and  very  helpful 
to  children,  is  to  let  them  make  booklets.  On  the 
outside  draw  a  top,  fan,  rabbit,  or  some  object.  In- 
side of  book  write  sentences  about  the  object  drawn 
as :    I  see  a  top.   Get  the  toiJ,  etc. 

I  try  to  do  anything  that  Avill  arouse  and  interest 
the  child,  that  will  cause  him  to  think,  and  to  think 
in  the  right  way. 

Spelling,  reading,  and  writing,  are  so  very  closely 
connected  in  primary  work  that  it  is  hard  to  separate 
them. 

Previous  to  a  reading  lesson  I  have  a  spelling  les- 
son which  might  be  termed  "spelling  phonics."  I 
write  words  on  the  board  and  have  children  to  pro- 
nounce and  to  sound  them  in  concert  and  singly. 
Then  I  have  the  children  to  copy  the  words  in  books 
that  they  have  made.  I  keep  a  list  of  all  the  words 
learned  which  we  review  quite  often. 

SPELLING  DEVICES. 

By  Eva  Dellinger. 
A  good  device  to  keep  the  children  interested  is 
to  keep  a  supply  of  cut  out  letters,  or  letters  made  on 
one-inch  squares  of  card-board  or  stiff  paper.  Write 
a  few  words  on  board  and  have  the  children  make 
the  words  at  their  seats.  The  letters  can  easily  be 
made  by  the  teacher  on  card-board  with  ink  by 
using  the  rubber  end  of  a  penny  pencil.  Can  also 
use  the  same  kind  of  cut-out  letters  to  teach  the  let- 
ters, or  to  teach  words  used  in  speling.  I  make  a 
number  (say  twelve,  or  any  number  desired)  of 
squares  on  the  board ;  make  for  children  squares  on 
a  piece  of  card-board  corresponding  i^ath  the  squares 
on  board.  I  write  afew  letters  or  words  at  a  time  in 
certain  squares  on  the  board.  I  let  the  children 
place  their  letters  in  similar  squares  on  their  cards. 
(Continued  on  page  17.) 
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Certainly,  Christmas  is  at  hand. 


Now  is  the  time  to  begin  planning  for  a  county 
commencement. 


Do  you  ever  supplement  the  thought  of  the  lesson  ? 
You  see  the  point ! 


Durham  County  is  experimenting  with  transporta- 
tion of  pupils  ,and  the  plan  works  well. 


Some   teachers  say  that  if  they  got  more  they 
would  do  better  teaching.    Now  really,  would  you? 


The  qualifications  of  a  County  Superintendent 
should  be  equal  at  least  to  those  of  a  high  school 
principal. 


It's  a  fact,  that  when  the  child  does  not  under- 
stand the  lesson  Ave  break  out  and  scold.  That's  fun- 
ny, isn't  it 


It  is  well  to  bear  another  thing  in  mind  also. 
You  had  better  sj^end  your  time  reading  a  good  book 
than  marking  papers. 


Teachers  should  be  employed  by  the  year  and 
their  services  should  not  simply  begin  with  the  first 
day  of  school  and  end  with  the  last  day. 


Superintendent  J.  D.  Ezzell,  of  Harnett  County, 
has  just  published  a  very  complete  report  of  the 
public  schools  of  that  county.  It  is  full  of  pictures 
illustrating  the  progress  in  building  school-houses.  It 
contains,  furthermore,  interesting  reports  showing 
the  progress  in  teaching  and  professional  spirit. 


Superintendent  M.  C.  Guthrie,  of  Brunswick  Coun- 
ty, required  all  of  his  teachers  this  fall  to  visit  the 
patrons  before  the  date  of  the  opening  of  school.  As 
a  result.  Brunswick  is  one  of  the  very  few  counties 
that  showed  an  increased  attendance.  Each  teacher 
was  allowed  one  dollar  for  every  day  spent  in  visit- 
ing these  parents. 


The  Craven  Farm  Life  School  has  selected  Dr.  J. 
E.  Turlington,  formerly  of  Sampson  County,  as  its 
principal.  Dr.  Turlintgon  is  a  graduate  of  the  Agri- 
cultural and  Mechanical  College,  and  received  the 
degree  of  orator  of  philosophy  from  Cornell  Univer- 
sity. Since  January,  1911,  he  has  been  assistant  pro- 
fessor in  the  Georgia  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
College. 


BEGINNERS'   ASSOCIATION. 

There  is  a  unique  organization  in  Durham  County 
Ivnown  as  The  Beginners'  Association.  It  was  organ- 
ized by  the  teachers  of  Tilley  's  school  in  the  spring 
of  1912,  and  its  object  is  to  get  every  child  of  the 
district  to  attend  school.  The  committees  appointed 
to  carry  on  this  work  is  expected  to  use  all  reasonable 
means  to  secure  perfect  attendance.  In  case  of  in- 
digent children  the  committee  is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  purchase  books,  clothing,  and  other  things 
necessary  to  enable  the  children  to  attend  school  and 
pay  for  the  same  out  of  the  treasury  of  the  associa- 
tion. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  DAY  PROGRAM. 

North  Carolina  Day  in  the  public  schools  this  year 
will  be  observed  as  Charles  Brantley  Aycock  Memo- 
rial Day.  County  Superintendents  have  received 
the  program  for  the  exercises,  which  will  be  held  on 
Friday,  December  6.  On  this  day  teachers  and  pu- 
pils wil  be  asked  to  contribute  something  to  the  Ay- 
cock  memorial  fund.  The  program  for  the  day  is  in 
pamphlet  form.  It  contains  the  song,  "The  Old 
North  State";  extracts  from  Aycock 's  address  on 
"Universal  Education,"  biographical  data;  an  arti- 
cle by  J.  Y.  Joyner,  on  "  Aycock 's  Contribution  to 
Education  " ;  "  The  Dignity  of  Law  " ;  an  extract  from 
Aycock 's  inaugural  address;  stories  of  Charles  B. 
Aycock ;  extracts  from  various  speeches  made  by  the 
late  Governor;  an  address  on  Robert  E.  Lee;  and 
song,  "America." 


THE  COMMISSIONER  DESIRES  YOUR  REPORTS. 

The  Commissioner  of  Education  of  the  United 
States  is  trying  to  make  the  library  of  the  Bureau 
of  Education  a  complete  reference  library  on  all 
phases  of  education.  To  assist  in  this  he  wishes  to 
obtain,  as  soon  as  issued,  two  copies  of  all  reports, 
catalogues,  circulars  of  information,  and  all  similar 
publications  of  State,  County,  and  City  Departments 
of  Education,  and  of  Education  of  Associations, 
Boards,  and  Societies.  All  persons  responsible  for 
the,  distribution  of  any  such  matter  are  requested  to 
send  two  copies  to  the  library  of  the  Bureau.  If  the 
postage  would  be  considerable,  the  librarian  should 
be  notified  by  card,  when  free  mailing  labels  will  be 
sent. 

Address  all  communications  to  The  Librarian,  Bu- 
reau of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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TRAVELING  DRAWING  EXHIBIT  FOR  CITY 
SCHOOLS. 

It  will  soon  be  possible  for  any  city  school  to  have 
a  drawing  exhibit  of  national  significance  practically 
without  cost.  Dr.  Henry  Turner  Bailey  and  Mr. 
Royal  B.  Farnum  are  preparing  for  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Education  an  exhibit  of  the  best  examples 
of  drawing  and  art  work  in  the  elementary,  high, 
and  normal  schools  of  the  "United  States,  as  well  as 
one  or  two  of  the  art  schools.  The  exhibit  is  to  be 
sent  to  any  city  desiring  it  upon  payment  of  the 
cost  of  transportation  from  the  city  last  using  it. 
The  transportation  charges  will  be  small. 

The  exhibit  is  not  to  be  a  large  one,  but  it  is  being 
selected  with  unusual  care,  so  as  to  show  the  work 
that  will  be  mpst  suggestive  to  teachers,  children, 
and  school  officers.  It  will  be  ready  for  shipment 
about  Januarjr  1st,  but  cities  desiring  it  shoiild  make 
application  at  once  to  the  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion, Washington,  D.  C,  in  order  that  it  may  be 
dispatched  to  as  many  localities  as  possible  with  the 
least  expenses  to  each  of  them. 

Dr.  Claxton  believes  that  this  small  but  choice  ex- 
hibit of  drawing  work,  compiled  by  two  acknowl- 
edeged  leaders  of  art  teaching  in  America,  will  do 
much  to  aid  the  cause  of  drawing  and  art  in  the 
public  schools. 


PEPTONIZED  SO-CALLED  LANGUAGE  FOOD. 

Superintendent  J.  M.  Greenwood,  of  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  said  in  a  recent  address  to  his  teachers: 

"Only  last  spring  I  had  occasion  to  examine 
something  over  a  hundred  text-books  on  Ele- 
mentary Language  and  English  Grammar,  Avith 
the  view  of  picking  out  something  better  than 
we  already  had,  knoAving  our  language  changes 
very  slowly.  But  alas,  what  a  mass  of  fire-sale 
wreckage  I  waded  through !  With  the  exception 
of  probably  a  half-dozen  books,  and  they  were 
chiefly  books  that  had  been  in  public  use  for 
ten  or  more  years,  there  was  not  a  book  that 
would  furnish  a  learner  a  reason  for  judging 
whether  a  sentence  is  correct  or  incorrect  in  its 
syntax.  In  such  a  sentence  as  'Let  every  one  do 
as  they  like,'  or,  'It  is  me,  be  not  afraid,'  the 
child  has  no  means  of  testing  such  an  expression 
except  by  his  ear.  After  a  dreary  trudging 
through  great  'heaps  of  peptonized  so-called 
language  food'  for  beginners,  it  was  very  evident 
to  my  mind,  why  so  many  children  neither  write 
nor  speak  our  simple  language  with  any  degree 
of  precision. 

"In  those  weak  books  mentioned,  there  is  an 
entire  absence  of  anything  to  create  or  to  hold 
the  attention  of  boys  and  girls.  There  is  noth- 
ing to  cause  the  mind  to  run  along  any  channel 
in  search  of  an  abiding  principle  such  as  the 
mind  requires  and  demands.  Pictures  and  pep- 
tonized exercises  were  in  abundance,  but  these 
lead  nowhere.  There  are  no  facts  in  these  bot>ks 
for  children  to  get  hold  of,  that  cannot  be  better' 
taught  without  such  texts  than  with  them,  There 
is  no  incentive  to  know  first  what  and  then  why, 


because  the  whats  and  the  whys  are  conspicuous 
by  their  absence.  There  was  not  a  single  work. 
with  the  few  exceptions  referred  to,  that  would 
help  a  boy  or  a  girl  to  find  out  first  of  all  where 
in  testing  a  sentence  as  to  its  correctness  he  or 
she  stood.  The  mind  of  the  child  ought  to  know 
when  it  knows,  and  to  think  as  it  knows." 


THE  STATE  LITERARY  AND  HISTORICAL  AS- 
SOCIATION. 

The  thirteenth  annual  session  of  the  State  Literary 
and  Historical  Association  brought  to  those  interest- 
ed in  its  work  the  unusual  privilege  of  hearing  Ed- 
win Markham  in  an  address  upon  "America  as  a 
New  Field  for  Poetry,"  and  what  may  be  esteemed 
greater  by  some,  the  privilege  also  of  hearing  him 
recite  the  poem  which  gave  him  fame  before  his 
"Lincoln"  and  "Coronation  of  Character"  had  their 
opportunity  to  do  this  for  him.  At  Peace  Institute 
and  Meredith  College  he  gave  short  readings  Thurs- 
da.y  morning.  His  face  and  ampler  silvered  locks 
and  beard  suggest  more  of  the  imperial  spirit  of 
i:)oesy  that  is  in  him  than  do  his  printed  portraits; 
while  he  was  speaking  his  fine  face  and  features 
suggested  most  impressively  a  composite  of  Long- 
fellow and  Robert  E.  Lee. 

In  his  address  on  Governor  John  M.  Morehead  at 
the  unveiling  of  the  Morehead  bust.  President  R.  D. 
W.  Connor  presented  another  important  chapter  in 
the  history  of  the  making  of  North  Carolina.  Dr. 
William  K.  Boyd's  paper  on  "Some  Neglected 
Phases  of  North  Carolina  History"  ought  to  be 
fruiftul  in  greater  activities  toward  conserving  much 
neglected  material  while  it  is  available.  Mr.  Walter 
H.  Page  made  a  plea  for  greater  prosperity  of  the 
"man  on  the  land,"  as  a  help  toward  a  greater  liter- 
ature. Dr.  Archibald  Henderson  read  a  carefully  pre- 
pared paper  on  "Democracy  and  Literature,"  and 
Miss  Minnie  W.  Leatherman  made  the  ' '  North  Caro- 
lina Bibliography  of  the  Year"  a  great  deal  more 
than  a  bare  catalogue  of  titles. 

Another  unusual  incident  of  the  meeting  was  the 
fii'st  award  of  the  Patterson  trophy  cup  a  second  time 
to  the  same  winner.  Mr.  Clarence  Poe,  to  whom  the 
cup  was  presented  by  Ambassador  Bryee  in  1909, 
won  it  again  this  year  for  his  "Where  Half  the 
World  is  Waking  Up,"  the  presentation,  "from  pub- 
lisher to  author,"  being  made  by  Dr.  Walter  H. 
Page. 

In  the  election  of  officers,  Dr.  William  P.  Few  of 
Trinity  College  was  chosen  President  for  the  ensuing 
year,  and  Mr.  Clarence  Poe,  who  has  been  the  Secre- 
tary-Treasurer for  many  years,  was  succeeded  by  Mr. 
R.  D.  W.  Connor. 


Every  lover  of  the  State's  literature  should  have 
a  copy  of  "North  Carolina  Poems."  Postpaid  for 
$1.00.  The  Poems  and  "  Aycock's  Life  and  Speeches" 
both  for  $2.10.  Order  to-day  from  North  Carolina 
Education,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
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Teachers '  Reading  Course  for  Home  Study 

Under  the  Direction  of  J.  A.  BIVINS,  State  Supervisor  of  Teacher  Training 

A  Four  Year  Course  of  Home  Study  for  Teachers 
Leading  to  a  Diploma  for  All  Who  Complete  It 

FOURTH   YEAR'S    COURSE,    1912-1913 


LESSONS  VI,  VII,  AND  VIII-READING  AND  THE  STORY  OF  COTTON 

By  E.  C.  Brooks,  Chair  of  Education,  Trinity  College. 
LESSON  VI.  Read  these  two  chapters  carefully  before  attempt- 

I.-Reading  in  PubUc  Schools.  ing  to  answer  these  questions.     Then  supplement  the 

material  m  your  United  States  History  with  the  ma- 
CHAPTER  XII.  terial  in  the  Story  of  Cotton.     After  doing  this,  then 

It  would  be  well  for  all  teachers  to  study  this  chap-     attempt  to  answer  these  questions. 

ter  carefully.     A  child  will  not  read  properly  unless  

it  understands  the  idea  back  of  the  words.  Study 
carefully  Mr.  B. 's  method  of  teaching  the  child  to 
express  the  sentence  correctly.  Have  you  tried  sim- 
ilar methods?  Do  you  ever  use  "action  sentences" 
such  as  "get  the  box."  The  method  is  to  write  this 
sentence  on  the  board  and  have  the  children  do  what 
the  sentence  says  without  reading  it  aloud.  Substi- 
tute other  words  for  "box."  Then  have  the  children 
read  the  sentences  with  proper  emphasis.  Do  you 
ever  use  the  pictures  in  the  lesson? 

How  many  teachers  require  the  pupils  to  illustrate 
the  lesson?  Read  especially  "Drawing  and  Read- 
ing,'' pages  119-127.  Take  some  lesson  and  let  the 
children  illustrate  it. 


II.— Story  of  Cotton. 

CHAPTERS  VIII.  and  IX. 

In  the  first  place,  read  the  chapters  in  your  United 
Staes  History  dealing  with  that  period  of  our  history 
from  the  election  of  President  Monroe  in  1820  to  the 
election  of  President  Lincoln  in  1860.  Notice  the 
most  important  political  events.  Then  review  Chap- 
ter VII.  in  the  Story  of  Cotton.  You  will  observe 
that  certain  new  inventions  affected  the  occupations 
of  the  people.  Cotton  became  the  most  important 
factor  in  our  economic  development.  Chapter  VIII. 
should  then  be  read  very  carefully.  Two  great  is- 
sues developed.  The  Tariff  and  Slavery.  Why  did 
the  North  and  the  South  have  different  ideas  of 
these  subjects? 

The  first  great  political  fight  came  between  the 
North  and  the  South  over  slavery.  Why?  (See 
page  140.)  How  was  it  settled?  The  second  great 
political  fight  came  over  the  tariff.  Why?  How  was 
it  settled?  (See  page  140.)  Did  the  South  depend 
much  on  the  commerce  between  the  North  and  the 
South?  Why?  If  there  had'been  a  greater  depend- 
ence of  the  two  sections  upon  one  another  commer- 
cially, would  there  have  been  a  closer  union  between 
the  two?     (See  pages  144-153.) 

What  effect  did  the  Mexican  War  have  on  the 
slavery  questions  ?  What  was  the  cause  of  the  third 
great  political  fight  between  the  North  and  the 
South?  (See  pages  152-155.)  Why  did  the  South 
withdraw  from  the  Union? 

Read  Chapter  IX.  What  were  the  greatest  evils  of 
slavery  to  the  South ?  (See  page  179.)  Can  a  civili- 
zation built  on  ignorant  slave  labor  compete  in  the 
markets  of  the  world  with  a  civilization  based  on  in- 
telligent skilled  labor?    Why? 


LESSON  VII. 

Reading  in  Public  Schools. 

CHAPTER  XIII. 

Is  there  any  value  in  the  child's  memorizing  some 
of  the  best  thought  and  sentiment  in  the  language? 
Read  the  first  three  pages  of  Chapter  XIII.  Both 
the  author's  statement  and  our  own  experience 
teaches  us  that  this  part  of  the  school  is  neglected. 
Do  you  possess  a  book  of  selections  for  children  to 
memorize?  Many  teachers  make  their  own  book. 
They  keep  a  note  book  in  which  they  copy  or  paste 
such  selections  as  they  enjoy  and  such  as  will  carry- 
joy  to  the  pupil.  Do  you  argue  with  the  author  that 
the  memorizing  of  classics  is  an  important  indirect 
aid  to  the  acquisition  of  skill  in  the  mechanics  of 
reading?  If  you  have  had  success  in  this  work,  you 
will  argue  with  the  authors.  If  you  have  had  no 
success,  then  you  have  not  given  it  a  fair  trial  and  it 
is  quite  probable  that  you  are  not  successful  in  other 
parts  of  your  school  work.  Read  on  page  1.32,  "How 
to  Secure  Memory  Work,"  and  on  page  133,  "Teach- 
ing of  a  Memory  Selection."  When  these  para- 
graphs have  been  thoroughly  understood  put  the 
principles  into  practice.  The  first  step,  therefore,  is 
for  you  to  secure  some  of  the  selections  here.  Com- 
mit them  to  memory  yourself  and  then  give  them  to 
the  pupil.  Once  a  month,  once  every  two  weeks  is 
often  enough  until  you  learn  how  and  the  pupils  ac- 
quire the  habit.  Practice  on  one  selection  every  day 
until  it  is  memorized.  You  will  probably  be  able  to 
make  even  better  selections  than  the  authors  have 
made. 

II.— The  Story  of  Cotton. 

CHAPTER  X. 

Review  the  causes  of  the  Civil  War  as  found  in 
your  history  and  as  given  in  Chapter  VIII.  of  Story 
of  Cotton.  Then  read  the  first  topic  in  Chapter  X. 
After  having  received  a  clear  idea  of  the  causes  of 
the  Civil  War,  read  this  chapter  carefully.  Why  did 
the  Cotton  States  set  up  an  independent  govern- 
ment ?  How  did  the  new  constitution  of  the  Confed- 
eracy settle  the  question  of  Tariff'  and  Slavery?  On 
what  did  the  South  rely  in  their  belief  that  the  North 
could  not  overcome  the  South?  What  was  the  dis- 
tress in  Europe?  Compare  the  trade  routes  to  the 
South  with  the  trade  routes  to  India.  In  closing 
these  two  great  trade  routes,  which  caused  the  great- 
er distress? 
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Read  carefully  Chapter  XI.  "What  new  economic 
and  social  adjustment  had  to  be  made  in  the  years 
immediately  following  the  war?  What  new  prob- 
lems were  presented  to  the  South?  The  South  before 
the  war  had  relied  largely  on  cotton.  But  there 
were  other  valuable  resources  that  were  practically 
untouched  until  after  the  war.  What  were  these 
natural  resources  and  what  has  the  South  done  with 
these  resources?  Take  your  geography  and  study 
the  large  centers  of  business  and  point  out  how  busi- 
ness has  moved  from  the  Coastal  Plain  to  the  pied- 
mont sections  of  the  South. 


LESSON  VIII. 
Reading  in  Public  Schools. 

CHAPTER  XIV.— PART  III. 

Primary  teachers  should  study  this  chapter  very 
carefully.  Observe  especially  that  the  mental  life 
changes  as  the  child  grows  older  and  that  the  sub- 
ject matter  suitable  for  a  child  six  years  old  is  not 
necessarily  suitable  for  a  child  ten  years  old.  Note 
especially  the  charateristics  of  this  period  and  com- 
pare them  with  the  characteristics  of  the  child  in  the 
first  and  second  grades.  What  should  be  the  char- 
acter of  the  reading  of  this  period?  Study  carefully 
pages  143  and  144. 

CHAPTER  XV. 

The  authors  refer  to  position.  Some  good  sug- 
gestions are  made  here.  Try  them  and  see  if  you  get 
the  results  that  the  authors  say  should  come  from 
"A  Good  Position." 

Criticism  should  develop  judgment,  not  fault- 
finding. Note  the  suggestions  under  the  head  of 
"Criticism."  Try  them  and  watch  for  results.  The 
teachers  will  probably  develop  judgment  also  instead 
of  fault-finding. 

The  Story  of  Cotton. 

CHAPTER  XII. 

This  chapter  shows  how  unskilled  labor  was  ex- 
pensive. How  ignorance  in  the  South  was  a  curse. 
What  caused  the  demand  for  improved  machinery? 
Read  the  story  of  the  evolution  of  the  plow  (pages 
224-229).  How  can  the  skill  and  intelligence  of  the 
laborer  be  judged  by  the  kinds  of  tools  he  uses?  Ob- 
serve furthermore  how  the  other  tools  of  the  farm  be- 
gan to  improve  as  soon  as  slave  labor  disappeared. 
Why  could  not  ignorant  labor  use  improved  machin- 
ery? Show  how  reailroads  and  good  roards  became 
a  necessity  as  soon  as  improved  machinery  came  in. 
Can  you  interpret  the  prosperity  of  a  community 
from  the  character  o  fits  roads  and  the  ease  by  which 
farm  products  can  be  sent  to  market?  Read  pages 
236-244. 

CHAPTER  XIII. 

Why  did  New  England  become  the  center  of  cot- 
ton manufacturing  in  American?  Why  was  not  the 
center  formed  in  the  South?  Read  the  history  of 
Cotton  Manufacturing  in  America.  Will  the  South 
eventually  become  the  great  manufacturing  center  of 
America?  Why?  Skilled  labor  is  necessary.  Good 
roads  are  necessary.  Good  schools  are  necessary.  Is 
the  South  advancing  as  rapidly  along  these  lines  as 
the  other  sections  of  this  country,  and  as  rapidly  as 
the  other  nations  of  the  world  ?  These  are  live  ques- 
tions for  all  teachers  to  discuss.  <► 


spELLiNir  gg^gj^ibr  ary  * 

( Continued  "Trom  page  13.) 
When  the  letters  are  correctly  placed  by  children 
they  are  pasted  on  the  cards ;  when  filled  the  children 
are  allowed  to  take  them  home. 

Another  way  to  make  speling  interesting,  is  to 
write  large  letters  on  stiff  paper  on  card-board  and 
have  the  children  to  trace  them  with  corn  or  some 
kind  of  seeds.  At  another  period  have  children  with 
a  pricking  needle  or  a  common  pin  to  prick  the 
words.  This  helps  the  child  to  remember  the  form 
of  words. 

Sometimes  to  teach  a  new  word  that  represents  an 
object  or  an  animal,  I  draw  the  picture,  write  the 
words,  have  the  children  to  pronounce  it,  and  to 
sound  it.    Then  they  write  the  word. 

We  also  use  different  games  in  learning  and  re- 
membering new  words. 

I  use  phonic  cards  to  teach  sounds  and  words.  I 
hold  one  out  for  the  children  to  see;  as  I  place  it 
back  with  the  others,  have  the  children  to  tell  what 
was  on  it. 

Another  good  word  device  that  helps  in  spelling 
is,  if  there  is  a  difficult  word  in  the  lesson,  give  it  to 
a  member  of  the  class  for  his  very  own.  He  will  try 
to  remember  it.     The  others  will,  too. 

DRAMATIZING  STORIES. 

By  Eva  Bellinger. 

Dramatizing  a  story  is  an  important  part  in  pri- 
mary work.  It  helps  to  establish  sympathy  be- 
tween the  teacher  and  the  child,  aids  in  giving  the 
child  correct  expression  and  proper  emotions,  helps 
the  children  to  become  at  home,  and  often  serves  as 
a  means  of  relaxation  and  keeps  the  children  spon- 
taneous and  natural. 

The  first  time  the  children  dramatize  a  new  story 
several  of  them  may  need  help  either  in  what  they 
say  or  do.  The  others  give  this  help  if  they  can; 
if  they  cannot,  I  assist  them.  As  a  rule,  however, 
each  child  usually  executes  his  part  without  any 
help.  We  often  dramatize  the  story  of  the  lesson; 
also  other  stories  are  dramatized.  One  story  that  we 
di'amatize  is  "The  Goats  in  the  Turnip  Field."  It 
is  almost  like  "The  Goats  in  the  Rye  Field."  I  read 
the  story  to  the  children,  after  which  we  talk  about 
it.  I  then  tell  it  to  them,  and  have  them  re-tell  it  to 
me ;  first,  in  parts,  then  as  a  whole.  When  they 
are  familiar  with  the  story,  the  characters  are  select- 
ed ;  sometimes  I  ask  who  would  like  to  be  a  certain 
character.  I  let  those  take  part  who  can  read  the 
story  and  study  their  parts.  The  children  plan  the 
arrangement.  In  the  story  of  "The  Goats  in  the 
Turnip  Field, ' '  the  characters  are :  Little  Boy,  Rab- 
bit, Fox,  Wolf,  Bee,  Farmer,  and  Goats  (any  number 
of  goats  desired).  The  children  selected  the  comer 
behind  the  sand  table  for  the  barn  in  which  the  goats 
were  kept  at  night.  One  side  of  the  room  was  the 
pasture,  and  the  rear  end  of  the  room  was  the  tur- 
nip field.  A  chart  supported  on  a  tripod  in  a  comer 
of  the  room  was  selected  as  a  tree  in  which  the  bee 
was  to  hide.  When  the  story  has  been  dramatized, 
we  again  talk  about  it,  and  I  help  the  children  to  get 
the  lesson  that  the  story  teaches. 

Other  stories  that  we  dramatize  are :  "Henry  Pen- 
ny," "Little  Miss  Muffet,"  "The  Little  Red  Hen," 
"The  Three  Bears,"  "The  Fox  and  the  Grapes," 
"The  Three  Goats  Billy,"  "The  Ants  and  the  Grass- 
hoppers.' ' 
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UKTE'NA,  OR  THE  GREAT  HORNED  SERPENT. 

(Continued  from  page  12.) 
hoppers  and  the  like.  He  thought  over  all  the 
spots  where  the  Uktena  might  possibly  be  lying  in 
wait  for  him.  Finally,  he  decided  to  go  to  the  Leech 
Place,  at  the  juncture  of  Iliwassee  and  Valley  Riv- 
ers, near  where  Murphy  now  stands,  in  Cherokee 
County.  Numerous  stories  had  been  told  how  many 
wonderfully  strange  creatures  had  been  seen  darting 
hither  and  thither  in  this  deep  hole  in  the  river. 
This  spot  was  reached  after  a  few  day's  lonely  travel- 
ing from  the  Enchanted  Lake.  Agun-uni'tsi  dived 
far  down  under  the  surface  of  the  river.  Huge  wa- 
ter snakes  crawled  over  him.  Turtles  attempted  to 
catch  him,  but  to  no  avail.  Two  mammoth  fishes 
rushed  at  him,  but  retreated  as  quickly  as  they  had 
dared  to  fight.  These  were  minor  things  and  proved 
of  little  worth  in  testing  the  bravery  and  power  of 
the  medicine  man.   ' 

With  disgust,  Agun-uni  'tsi  left  the  Leech  Place  to 
resume  his  travels  along  the  mountain  range.  Many 
gaps  were  passed  on  his  southward  journey,  until 
he  finally  came  within  the  bounds  of  the  present  State 
of  Georgia. 

The  Uktena  is  Found. 

One  day  as  Agun-uni- 'tsi  traveled  on  his  seeming- 
ly fruitless  journey,  thinking  and  planning  what  to 
•  do  next  toward  searching  for  the  much  coveted 
Uktena,  a  sudden  surprise  came  to  him.  Before  he 
hardly  realized  the  fact  the  magician  run  upon  the 
serpent  fast  asleep  on  top  of  Cohulta  Mountain,  in 
Murray  County,  Georgia.  Quick  as  lightning,  Avith- 
out  the  crack  of  a  single  leaf  or  twig  the  delighted 
hunter  darted  down  the  mountain  as  long  as  he  could 
go  with  one  breath.  Here  a  great  circle  of  pine  cones 
was  built  up,  and  a  deep  trench  dug  on  the  inside. 
Fire  was  set  to  the  cones  and  left  burning  while  the 
magician  went  back  up  the  mountain  in  search  of  his 
game. 

The  Horned  Serpent  had  not  been  disturbed  by 
the  presence  of  an  uninvited  guest  for  he  was  still 
asleep.  The  magician  prepared  his  bow  and  sent  an 
arrow  through  the  seventh  spot  from  the  serpent's 
head.  The  heart  was  pierced.  With  terrible  hiss- 
ings he  raised  his  horned  head,  flashed  fire  with  his 
diamond  forehead,  and  made  for  Agun-uni'tsi.  All 
efforts  were  fruitless  however,  for  the  wonderful 
hunter  ran  back  down  the  mountain,  jumped  over 
the  fire  and  trench,  and  concealed  himself  on  the 
gi'ound  within.  The  Uktena  could  not  follow,  for  the 
arrow  had  done  its  work  well.  In  the  death  strug- 
gle he  rolled  over,  spit  poisonous  liquids  over  the  en- 
tire mountain,  and  hissed  with  the  anger  of  a  god. 
As  the  end  came  the  monster  rolled  down  the  moun- 
tain carrying  with  him  trees,  rocks,  and  everything 
which  chanced  to  be  in  his  way.  The  poison  fluids 
spit  out  could  not  pass  through  the  fiery  flames,  yet 
one  drop  happened  to  touch  the  magician's  head  of 
which  he  was  always  unaware.  Blood  from  the  ser- 
pent's  body  poured  down  the  side  of  the  mountain, 
some  into  the  trench  where  it  failed  to  reach  the  per- 
son of  Agun-uni'tsi,  for  it,  too,  was  very  poisonous. 

A  Hero  in  the  Tribe. 

The  work  was  now  accomplished  which  the  Chero- 
kees  so  much  desired.  Danger  being  passed  the 
magician  jumped  out  of  his  hiding  place,  called  the 
birds  of  the  forests  to  come  in  and  help  him  enjoy 
the  feast.  The  birds,  too,  were  glad  of  what  had  been 
done,  and  thanked  the  hunter  the  best  they  knew 


how.  So  many  birds  came  that  not  even  the  bones 
of  the  once  powerful  serpent  were  left  when  they  got 
through  with  him. 

Agun-uni'tsi  returned  to  the  spot  where  he  had 
helped  to  carve  up  the  serpent  on  the  seventh  night 
after.  The  Uktena 's  body  and  bones  were  gone  ;  but 
where  could  the  priceless  "Transparent"  jewel  be 
found?  Looking  around  through  the  darkness  the 
magician  saw  a  bright  light  hanging  on  the  twig  of 
a  small  tree.  Going  to  it  he  recognized  the  diamond 
out  of  the  forehead  of  the  Uktena,  hanging  where  it 
had  been  dropped  by  a  raven.  Wrapping  it  carefully 
in  order  to  conceal  it,  the  magician  began  his  jour- 
ney back  to  the  Cherokee  tribe  in  the  valley  of  the 
Tuckaseigee.  Ever  after  Agun-uni'tsi  was  known 
as  the  greatest  medicine  man  and  magician  in  the 
whole  country. 

The  Mark  of  Poison. 

At  all  times,  doubtless,  there  has  been  feeling 
among  people  that  each  individual  would  like  to  be 
able  to  see  himself  as  others  see  him,  yet  it  remains 
true  that  there  is  seldom  a  willingness  to  be  content 
with  your  looks  as  you  see  j'ourself.  If  Agun-uni'tsi 
ever  experienced  a  desire  to  be  able  to  see  himself  as 
others  saw  him,  we  have  no  story  to  that  effect.  En- 
dowed with  all  that  the  Great  Spirit  could  lavish 
upon  him,  the  magician  probably  coveted  no  more. 
When  he  came  back  to  the  tribe  the  people  saw  a 
small  snake  hanging  from  his  forehead  where  the 
poison  drop  had  fallen.  Being  somewhat  akin,  now, 
to  the  supernatural,  the  people  perhaps  did  not  dare 
to  hoot  at  this  wonderful  creature  on  the  medicine 
man's  head,  for  he  possessed  great  powers.  Agun- 
uni'tsi,  however,  to  his  dying  day,  never  knew  what 
unbecoming  creature  adorned  his  head. 


RURAL  MINDEDNESS. 

Of  the  many  characteristics  that  a  teacher  of  agri- 
culture should  possess,  one  of  the  first  and  most  es- 
sential is  that  of  rural  mindedness.  This  character- 
istic is  a  kind  of  spiritual  possession  and  results  in 
a  love  for  things  niral.  If  we  love  boys  and  girls 
who  have  been  reared  on  the  farm ;  if  we  re-act  sym- 
pathetically toward  their  environment;  if  we  take  a 
genuine  delight  in  wheat,  corn,  potatoes,  beans,  and 
other  crops  of  the  field  and  garden ;  if  we  feel  kindly 
toward  horses  and  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs,  turkeys 
and  chicken;  if  we  are  interested  in  the  mower,  the 
binder,  the  wagon,  the  corn-cutter,  the  separator;  if 
we  appreciate  the  need  of  properly  located  buildings, 
ditches,  fences,  gates,  and  driveways;  if  we  realize 
that  business  methods  must  be  applied  to  farm  oper- 
ations; if  we  are  not  repulsed  by  a  pair  of  overalls, 
or  by  digging  in  the  soil  with  our  hands ;  if  we  like 
to  hoe,  spade,  rake,  plow,  pitch  hay,  milk  cows,  chop 
wood,  and  haul  manure, — if  we  are  attracted  by  these 
things,  we  are  rural  minded.  If  these  things  are  re- 
pulsive to  us,  we  are  not  yet  ready  to  teach  agri- 
culture most  effectively  to  the  boys  and  girls  in  the 
country. 

Seek  first  to  become  rural  minded.  It  is  a  spirit- 
ual quality  that  may  be  acquired;  be,  therefore,  not 
discouraged,  if  you  chance  to  find  yourself  out  of 
tune  with  the  rural  environment  of  the  children  that 
you  are  to  teach.  Open  your  mind  and  heart  to  the 
sweet  and  strong  influences  of  country  life,  accept 
the  rough  exteriors  as  signs  of  sturdy  characters  be- 
neath, and,  mayhap,  you,  too,  shall  be  granted  the 
useful  and  happy  life  and  experience  of  the  farmer. 
— Garland  A.  Bricker,  in  Texas  School  Journal. 
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News  and  Comment  About  Books 


NOTES  AND  COMJIENT. 

In  your  Cliristmas  giving  do  not 
omit  to  give  a  good  book  wherever 
it  will  fit.  And  remember  that  there 
are  some  good  North  Carolina  books 
that  will  make  a  welcome  fit  in  lots 
and  lots  of  cases. 

*  *    * 

A  little  pamphlet  that  will  interest 
students  and  teachers  of  oral  ex- 
pression has  just  been  issued  by  the 
Funk  &  Wagnall's  Company  (New 
York).  It  is  a  "Syllabus  of  Com- 
plete Course  in  Oral  English  and 
Public  Speaking,"  arranged  by  Green- 
ville Kleiser,  whose  two  books  "How 
to  Read  and  Declaim"  and  "How  to 
Speak  in  Public"  have  met  with  not 
a  little  favor.  The  price  is  35  cents 
in  paper,   50  cents  in  cloth. 

*  *    * 

A  great  number  of  useful  publica- 
tions of  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Education  are  for  free  distribution  to 
students  and  teachers  and  leaders  in 
the  field  of  education.  Such  of  these 
as  are  still  available  for  free  distri- 
bution were  listed,  under  classifica- 
tions, in  the  September,  1912,  Bulle- 
tin. If  you  have  not  formed  the  hab- 
it of  allowing  the  United  States  Bu- 
reau of  Education  to  help  you;  write 
to  Commissioner  P.  P.  Claxton,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  for  a  copy  of  this  bul- 
letin. 

*  *    * 

It  will  be  pleasing  to  many  of  our 
readers  to  know  that  nearly  half  of 
the  first  edition  of  "North  Carolina 
Poems"  was  sold  on  advance  orders 
and  that  if  the  book  keeps  going  as 
It  has  started,  the  entire  edition  will 
be  sold  by  Christmas.  Please  make 
a  note  of  this:  after  the  volume  was 
first  announced  the  size  of  it  was 
nearly  doubled,  and  the  price  had  to 
be  advanced  to  $1.00  (cloth)  and  50 
cents  (paper)  to  prevent  great  loss 
in  publication.  Remember,  when  you 
order,  that  the  price  has  been  fixed 
at  these  figures;  it  will  prevent  the 
delay  and  correspondence  necessary 
to  correct  an  insufficient  remittance. 
If  a  dozen  or  more  copies  are  wanted 
for  class  use,  write  for  special  pre- 
paid rates. 

*  *    * 

Of  very  great  value  to  students  and 
Investigators  in  many  special  topics 
is  a  140-page  bulletin  recently  issued 


by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation, entitled  "Special  Collections 
in  Libraries  in  the  United  States."  It 
is  useful  as  a  guide  that  describes 
the  special  collections  of  books  that 
have  been  gotten  together  in  the  va- 
rious libraries  of  the  country;  for 
instance,  under  the  title  of  "Turkey" 
one  may  learn  that  the  Harvard  Uni- 
versity collection  of   31,868   volumes 

on  the  "Ottoman  Empire  and  the 
Near  East  Question"  is  one  of  the 
richest  ever  brought  together  on  this 
subject.      Another     similar     bulletin 

(No.  26  of  1912  series)  gives  a  "Bib- 
liography of  Child  Study  for  the 
Years  1910-1911." 


and  stimulating  essays,  such  as  "Ed- 
ucation the  Keystone  of  Power," 
"Unconscious  Education,"  "The  Nes- 
tor of  American  Schoolmasters,"  "Old 
Age  Pensions,"  and  "Retirement 
Funds  for  Teachers." 


BOOK  NOTICES. 

"Tell  Me  a  Story":  A  First  Reader. 
By  Lida  Brown  McMurry.  Cloth,  112 
pages.  Illustrated  in  colors.  Price, 
3  0  cents.  B.  F.  Johnson  Publishing 
Company,  Richmond,  Va. 

This  latest  addition  to  the  well- 
known  "Graded  Classic  Series"  is  in 
beautiful  clear  print  and  tasteful 
binding,  and  is  filled  with  lively  sto- 
ries charmingly  told  and  illustrated 
by  lots  of  the  most  pleasing  pictures, 
of  which  a  dozen  or  so  are  in  colors. 
To  see  it  is  to  feel  at  once  the  spell 
of  its  vivacity  and  charm. 


Chain  Stories  and  Playlets.  Three 
stories:  The  Woman  and  Her  Pig, 
The  Cat  That  Was  Lonesome,  and 
The  Mouse  That  Lost  Her  Tail.  By 
Mary  L.  Pratt-Chadwick  and  E-  Gray 
Freeman.  World  Book  Company, 
New  York. 

This  is  a  delightful  series  of  three 
stories  in  three  separate  little  volumes, 
each  bound  in  leather.  Each  story 
is  given,  and  this  is  followed  by  a 
dramatization  of  the  story.  They  are 
suitable  for  first  and  second  grade 
children  and  would  be  helpful  to  any 
teacher  that  has  found  interest  and 
profit  in  dramatizing  the  story.  These 
are  three  really  good  stories  delight- 
fully told  for  primary  grades. 


Reclaiming  a  Conmionwealth  and 
Other  Essays.  By  Cheesman  A.  Her- 
rick,  of  Girard  College.  Cloth,  2  01 
pages.  Price,  $1.00.  John  Joseph 
McVey,  1229  Arch  Street,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

The  commonwealth  reclaimed  is 
North  Carolina,  and  the  essay  which 
gives  the  name  to  this  very  interest- 
ing little  book  deals  with  the  educa- 
tional history  of  the  State  during  the 
last  quarter-century  and  especially 
with  the  spiri^and  work  of  Governor 
Chas.  B.  Aycock.  This  is  followed 
by  ten  other  exceedingly  entertaining 


The  Essentials  of  English  Composi- 
tion. By  James  Weber  Linn,  Assist- 
ant Professor  of  English,  University 
of  Chicago.  Flexible  leather,  186 
pages.  Price,  $1.00  net.  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons,  New  York. 

Intended  to  "supplement  and  en- 
liven" the  ability  of  fairly  trained 
boys  and  girls  of  seventeen  or  eigh- 
teen to  write  clear  English,  this  sen- 
sible little  book  is  sure  to  prove  use- 
ful. In  the  first  place,  its  artistic 
mechanism  instantly  wins  a  welcome, 
for  its  flexible  binding  and  tasteful 
paper  and  typography  greatly  please 
one's  sight  and  touch.  And  it  is  as 
striking  in  its  clear,  compact,  direct 
and  practical  exposition  of  the  essen- 
tials of  composition  as  it  is  attractive 
in  its  mechanical  appearance.  The 
author  sifts  out  the  essentials  and 
drives  directly  to  the  heart  of  each 
one,  defining,  illustrating,  impress- 
ing, guiding.  The  simplicity,  direct- 
ness, and  brevity  of  this  little  book 
make  it  a  real  treasure  of  its  kind. 


Co-Operation  Among  Farmers:  The 

Keystone  of  Rural  Prosperity.  By 
John  Lee  Coulter,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of 
Rural  Economics  in  the  University 
of  Minnesota,  Expert,  Census  of  Ag- 
riculture, Washington,  D.  C.  Cloth, 
281  pages.  Price,  $1.00  net.  Stur- 
gis  &  Walton  Company,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

This  is  one  of  the  latest  additions 
to  the  Young  Farmers'  Practical  Li- 
brary under  the  general  editorial  di- 
rection of  Ernest  Ingersoll.  The  vi- 
tal question  of  co-operation  as  a 
means  of  strengthening  the  prosper- 
ity of  agricultural  communities  is 
discussed  in  fifteen  suggestive  chap- 
ters, practically  all  of  which  deal  with 
the  problem  of  marketing  the  pro- 
duce of  the  farm.  The  chapter  on  the 
Argument  for  Co-operation  showing 
why  farmers  should  also  be  business 
men,  why  they  should  organize,  and 
educate,  and  do  better  farming,  is 
one  of  the  best  in  the  book.  There 
is  a  rich  crop  of  good  ideas  in  this 
book  for  any  live  rural  teacher,  and, 
of  course,  for  every  young  farmer. 


English  Composition.  By  Ham- 
mond Lament,  Managing  Editor  of 
the  New  York  Evening  Post,  former- 
ly Professor  of  Rhetoric  in  Brown 
University.  Cloth,  xviii  +  365  pages. 
Price,  $1.00  net.  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

This  volume  enjoys  eminent  rec- 
ognition as  a  formal  text-book  in 
English  composition.  That  it  was 
made  by  an  author  who  is  familiar 
with  the  editorial  requirements  of  a 
great  newspaper  does  not  lessen  the 
presumption   of    its  practical   value. 
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The  kinds  of  writing  are  defined,  ex- 
plained and  illustrated  under  four 
heads:  (1)  Narration,  (2)  Descrip- 
tion, (3)  Exposition,  and  (4)  Argu- 
mentation. Following  this,  the  Pa- 
ragraph and  the  Sentence  are  sepa- 
rately treated,  and  then  follows  a 
chapter  on  Words.  A  noteworthy 
feature  of  this  work  is  its  simplicity 
of  definition  and  clearness  in  expla- 
nation. The  immediate  presence,  in 
ddltion,  of  much  illustrative  material 
gives  it  especial  value  as  a  text  for 
private  instruction  as  well  as  for 
class  use  In  schools  and  colleges. 


to  high  consideration  as  a  text-book, 
for  a  text-book  in  the  history  of  a 
literature  loses  none  of  its  real  value 
by  being  also  a  candid  and  discrimi- 
nating guide  to  what  and  what  is  not 
safely  negligible  In  that  literature. 


Causes  and  Effects  In  American 
History.  The  Story  of  the  Origin 
and  Development  of  the  Nation.  By 
Edwin  W.  Morse.  With  illustrations, 
fac-slmiles,  and  maps.  Cloth,  302 
pages.  Price,  $1.25  net;  $1.35  post- 
paid. Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

The  author  purposely  deals  not  so 
much  with  the  bare  details  of  Ameri- 
can history  as  with  the  currents  of 
influence  which  gave  direction  to  It. 
In  fact,  the  preface  declares  that  the 
narrative  "ignores  details."  The  pur- 
pose of  the  author  and  the  real  man- 
ner of  treatment  Is  indicated  in  out- 
line by  such  chapter  headings  as 
"Explorers  and  Conquerors,"  "New 
France  In  America,"  "Independence 
by  Revolution,"  "Thirteen  Jealous 
States,"  "Reconstruction  and  Cor- 
ruption," "Business  Expansion  and 
Imperialism,"  and  others.  The  pic- 
tures form  enlightening  commenta- 
ries on  the  text,  a  number  of  them 
being  contemporary  with  the  events 
which  they  illustrate.  The  matter 
and  style  give  this  attractive  little 
book  keen  interest  for  maturer  read- 
ers, and  for  the  ordinary  student  of 
American  history  It  forms  an  admira- 
ble   introduction. 


A  History  of  American  Iiiteratnre. 

By  William  B.  Cairns,  Ph.D.,  Assist- 
ant Professor  of  American  Literature 
in  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  Cloth, 
502  pages.  Price,  fl.75  net.  Ox- 
ford University  Press,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

It  is  seldom  one  finds  so  careful  a 
combination  of  criticism  and  history 
as  this  work  consistently  exemplifies 
throughout  Its  five  large  divisions 
and  500  pages.  The  first  hundred 
pages,  devoted  to  colonial  literature, 
notably  surpass  in  fullness  aiid  In  de- 
tail what  is  commonly  presented  in 
text-book  histories  of  American  liter- 
ature of  this  period.  Not  less  valu- 
able are  the  full  chapters  devoted  to 
the  Revolutionary  Period,  the  Early 
Nineteenth  Century,  the  Central  Pe- 
riod, and  Recent  Years.  The  author- 
makes  only  two  or  three  exceptions 
to  his  rule  to  omit  discussion  oif  the 
works  of  living  writers,  and  in  these 
instances  the  writers  have  probably 
completed  their  best  work.  Being 
not  only  history  but  valuable  critical 
apf»rat»em«nt,  this  volume  is  e^^tlecl 


American  Poems  (1625-1892).  Se- 
lected and  edited,  with  illustrative 
and  explanatory  notes  and  a  Bibli- 
ography, by  Walter  C.  Bronson,  Lltt. 
D.,  Professor  of  English  Literature, 
Brown  University.  Cloth,  xviii-f-669 
pages.  Price,  ?1.50  net;  $1.68  post- 
paid. University  of  Chicago  Press, 
Chicago,  Illinois. 

More  than  seventy  authors  are  rep- 
resented In  the  ten  times  as  many 
pages  of  this  volume  embracing  se- 
lections covering  267  years  of  Ameri- 
can poetry.  The  whole  field  Is  repre- 
sented about  as  completely  as  it 
could  be  done  In  the  limits  assigned. 
The  poetry  of  colonial  days  appears 
in  ample  volume  for  historical  and 
critical  study,  but  the  larger  portion 
of  the  book  is  devoted  to  the  richer 
and  truer  poetry  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  Nearly  a  hundred  pages  of 
notes  in  small  type  contain  a  surpris- 
ing amount  of  illuminative  matter, 
judiciously  chosen,  contemporary 
criticism  being  used  in  many  in- 
stances. The  bibliography  in  similar 
compact  form  occupies  twenty  pages, 
and  this  is  followed  by  ample  in- 
dices. The  general  plan  of  the  same 
author's  splendid  four-volume  edition 
of  English  Poems  is  carried  out  In 
American  Poems,  making  it  in  every 
sense  a  worthy  companion  to  that  no- 
table work. 


The  Challenge  of  the  Country:    A 

Study  of  Country  Life  Opportunity. 
By  Geo.  Walter  FIske,  Junior  Dean, 
Oberlin  Theological  Seminary,  Ober- 
lin,  Ohio.  Cloth,  283  pages.  Price, 
75  cents  postpaid.  Association  Press, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

There  is  hardly  a  phase  of  the 
country  life  problem  that  is  not  dis- 
cussed with  knowledge  and  enthusi- 
asm in  "The  Challenge  of  the  Coun- 
try." Fact,  observation,  statistical 
figures,  what  has  been  done,  what 
needs  to  be  done,  and  the  means  of 
doing  it — all  these  are  brought  to- 
gether with  compactness,  orderliness, 
and  fervor.  It  was  written  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  International  Commit- 
tee of  Young  Men's  Christian  Asso- 
ciations, "particularly  for  their  Coun- 
ty Work  and  Student  Departments." 
An  analytical  outline  before  each 
chapter  aids  not  only  the  young  stu- 
dent but  the  maturer  reader.  The 
classified  Bibliography  also  has  great 
value,  that  would  be  still  further  in- 
creased by  insertion  of  publisher's 
address  with  the  publications  cited. 
After  reading  this  book,  it  is  difficult 
not  to  share  in  the  hope  expressed  In 
the  preface  "that  It  may  bring  to 
very  many  earnest  young  men  and 
women,  and  especially  in  the  colleges 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  a 
fihallenging    vision    of    the    need    of 


trained  leadership  In  every  phase  of 
rural  life,  as  well  as  a  real  oppor- 
tunity for  life  investment."  We  much 
wish  that  a  thousand  choice  spirits 
among  the  rural  teachers  and  other 
rural  leaders  of  North  Carolina  might 
read  this  book  before  the  holidays 
are  over. 


Asia:    A    Geography   Reader.      By 

Ellsworth  Huntington.  Illustrated. 
Cloth,  370  pages.  Price,  75  cents. 
Rand  McNally  &  Company,  Chicago 
and  New  York. 

A  number  of  years  ago  Yale  Uni- 
versity sent  one  of  its  geographers  to 
Asia  for  an  extended  study  of  the 
land  and  people.  From  the  ruined 
cities  of  Asia  Minor  to  the  industrial 
centers  of  Japan,  Ellsworth  Hunting- 
ton traveled  for  this  purpose.  In  his 
new  geographical  reader,  "Asia,"  the 
fruits  of  these  studies  have  become 
available  for  the  school  child  and  a 
valuable  contribution  has  been  made 
to  educational  literature.  The  book 
is  intended  for  supplementary  use  in 
the  grammar  grades,  and  is  particu- 
larly timely.  Huntington's  "Asia"  is 
not  a  textbook,  nor  a  book  of  travels, 
but  an  interpretation  of  the  forces 
which  have  shaped  the  welfare  of 
that  most  ancient  of  continents.  It 
is  a  rare  child  Indeed  who  will  not 
read  the  tale  from  cover  to  cover 
with  wonder  and  delight.  Through- 
out the  book  one  great  principle  of 
geography  is  strongly  yet  subtly  im- 
pressed, that  man  in  all  his  business 
is  being  directed  to  a  large  extent  by 
his  natural  environment.  Seventeen 
diversified  maps  in  color  and  more 
than  one  hundred  and  twenty  illus- 
trations from  new  photographs  em- 
bellish the  text. 


A  Cliristmas  Carol.  By  Charles 
Dickens.  Edited  by  Katherine  Gill 
West.  Illustrated  with  line  draw- 
ings by  Milo  K.  Winter.  Cloth,  157 
pages.  Price,  35  cents.  Rand,  Mc- 
Nally &  Company,  Chicago  and  New 
York. 

In  the  holiday  season,  as  well  as 
out  of  it,  there  is  no  more  whole- 
some book  for  supplementary  read- 
ing than  Dickens's  "A  Christmas 
Carol,"  with  its  lesson  of  kindness 
and  good  cheer,  its  quaint  humor, 
and  its  fine  sentiment.  As  In  the 
other  volumes  of  the  Canterbury 
Classics,  the  original  text  of  the  story 
is  here  strictly  followed.  The  edi- 
tor, Katherine  Gill  West,  has  sup- 
plied a  sympathetic  biography  of 
Dickens,  giving  briefly  the  checkered 
career  that  made  the  "very  queer, 
small  boy"  a  man  so  widely  known 
and  so  much  beloved.  A  choice 
reading  list  of  Christmas  books  for 
children,  some  simple  suggestions  feu* 
Christmas  programs,  and  the  music 
for  the  famous  old  carol,  "God  rest 
you,  merry  gentlemen,"  will  be 
found  of  special  holiday  value. 
Notes,  abundant  but  simple,  enable 
the  pupil  to  grasp  the  full  meaning 
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of  the  story,  while  the  "Suggestions 
to  Teachers"  provide  a  helpful  an- 
alysis of  its  structure.  Pen  and  ink 
drawings  by  Milo  Winter  lend  anima- 
tion and  a  pleasing  finish  to  the 
work. 


NORTH   CAROLINA   POEMS. 


Old  English  Ballads.  Edited  by 
John  A.  Long.  Cloth.  Fully  illus- 
trated. 146  pages.  Price,  fifty 
cents.  D.  C.  Heath  &  Company,  Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

This  attractive  book  contains  the 
Robin  Hood  ballads  and  others  that 
make  an  especial  appeal  to  youth. 
Seventeen  in  all,  besides  the  two 
chapters  on  "The  Robin  Hood  Baal- 
lads"  and  "The  Royal  Forests  of 
England."  The  editor  has  written  a 
simple  and  clear  introduction  to  each 
ballad,  setting  forth  the  scene,  char- 
acters, and  action,  making  clear  the 
story  of  the  ballad.  The  artist  has 
caught  the  spirit  of  the  ballad  age 
and  has  illustrated  the  book  most  ef- 
fectually. The  printer  has  used  a 
beautifully  clear  type,  and  attractive 
paper  and  binding.  The  whole  com- 
bines to  form  the  most  attractive  and 
serviceable  book  of  ballads  that  we 
have  seen  for  the  reading  of  children 
under  sixteen  years  of  age. 


Effective  Speaking:  An  Exposi- 
tion of  the  Laws  of  Effectiveness  in 
the  Choice  of  Material  in  Speech, "With 
Examples  and  Exercises.  By  Arthur 
Edward  Phillips,  author  of  "The 
Tone  System";  Director  Department 
of  Public  Speaking,  the  Theological 
Seminary  of  the  Evangelical  Luth- 
eran Church  at  Chicago;  Principal, 
Phillips  School  of  Oratory,  Chicago. 
Cloth,  315  pages.  Price,  $1.50.  The 
Newton  Company,  Chicago,  111. 

An  careful  exposition  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  effective  speaking  is  here 
given.  The  view-point  is  a  depart- 
ure from  the  usual  and  the  result  is 
a  book  of  absorbing  interest  and  real 
helpfulness.  It  is  not  a  work  on  de- 
livery or  elocution;  it  deals  rather 
with  the  laws  of  effective  composition 
for  oral  utterance.  What  are  the  gen- 
eral ends  of  public  speaking?  The 
author  finds  that  whatever  the  topic, 
the  end  in  view  will  be  embraced  un- 
der one  or  more  of  five  analytical 
heads — what  is  to  be  said,  the 
method  of  stating  it,  and  the  general 
style  of  procedure  depends  upon 
the  end  to  be  accomplished — upon 
whether  one  aims  simply  to  make 
himself  understood,  or  to  impress,  or 
to  gain  acceptance  of  his  views,  or  to 
secure  action,  or  tq  entertain.  There 
are  several  pages  of  exercises,  a  list 
of  studies  in  style  and  structure, 
questions,  and  an  index  of  quota- 
tions— a  desirable  equipment  for 
class-room  use.  The  author  has 
made  a  valuable  book  for  those  who 
make  an  earnest  study  of  the  art  of 
effective   speech. 


Renew  promptly  and  you  need  not 
miss  a  single  issue  of  North  Carolina 


Receiving  a  Genuine  Welcome — The 
First  Edition  Nearly  Half  Sold  on 
Advance  Orders. 

The  publisher  wishes  every  reader 
of  North  Carolina  Education  to  note 
that  the  price  fixed  for  North  Caro- 
lina Poems  is  $1.00  for  the  cloth 
bound  edition  and  50  cents  for  the 
paper.  After  the  first  announcement 
of  the  book  was  made  at  a  lower 
price,  the  size  was  nearly  doubled 
and  the  price  had  to  be  increased  to 
prevent  great  loss  in  publication.  It 
is  still  much  lower  in  price  than 
such  volumes  usually  are,  our  aim  be- 
ing to  make  both  the  book  and  the 
price  equally  popular. 

Our  readers  will  be  interested  to 
know  that  nearly  half  of  the  first  edi- 
tion was  exhausted  in  filling  advanc- 
ed orders,  and  that  the  second  half 
is  in  a  good  way  to  go  before  Christ- 
mas. The  book  is  receiving  a  gen- 
uine welcome  and  is  really  just  begin- 
ning to  sell.  How  it  is  being  receiv- 
ed is. indicated  by  some  of  the  nu- 
merous comments  comhig  to  us,  from 
which  we  print  the  subjoined  ex- 
tracts: 

From  the  Press. 

The  biographical  sketches  are  a 
feature  and  they  are  good.  The 
brief  critical  notes  are  informing,  the 
index  is  valuable,  the  preface  and  in- 
troduction are  worth  while.  The 
typography  and  general  make-up  are 
quite  all  that  could  be  desired. — Bib- 
lical Recorder. 

Will  prove  a  timely  and  most  use- 
ful compilation.  .  .  .  North  Car- 
olinians will  be  glad  to  know  that  an 
editor  and  a  publisher  have  had  the 
industry  and  the  enterprise  to  pre- 
pare and  publish  a  new  collection  of 
North  Carolina  poems. — North  Caro- 
lina Review. 

A  book  that  should  appeal  to  every 
North  Carolinian.  There  have  been 
attempts  from  time  to  time  to  put  in 
permanent  form  the  best  poetry  of 
North  Carolina  authors,  but  the  col- 
lection entitled  North  Carolina 
Poems  seems  to  be  the  most  complete 
and  satisfactory  yet  published. — Ox- 
ford Orphan's  Friend. 

It  makes  an  ideal  Christmas  pres- 
ent. .  .  .  For  the  small  price  of 
fl.OO  there  is  hardly  anything  you 
could  buy  for  a  friend  of  literary 
tastes  which  would  be  more  pleasing 
than  this  volume. 

From  Superintendents  and  Teachers. 

Supt.  T.  C.  Henderson:  "Send  by 
express  12  copies." 
Poets  and  poems  seem  to  me  well 
chosen,  and  the  introductory  sketches 
are  accurate  and  interesting." — Dr. 
C.  Alphonso  Smith,  Univerity,  Va. 

Principal  H.  J.  Massey:  "Send  me 
10  copies  with  statement  and  I  will 
send  the  money." 

"I  am  well  ^pleased  with  North 
Carolina    Poems.       Mr,    CBrooks    has 


done  some  good  work  in  it.     Express 
12   copies." — N.   C.  Newbold. 

Supt.  F.  T.  Wooten:  "Ship  by  ex- 
press 2  3  copies." 

From  Other  Readers. 

"You  have  done  the  State,  and  es- 
pecially the  young  people,  a  good  ser- 
vice in  introducing  them  to  their  own 
poets.'' 

"I  predict  a  great  and  abiding  suc- 
cess for  the  book." 

"I  trust  it  may  find  a  place  in  every 
school  in  the  State." 

"The  book  is  well  done,  and  I  am 
still  Tar  Hell  enough  to  value  it  im- 
mensely." 

"Professor  Brooks  has  done  a  good 
piece  of   work   in   the  book. 

"I  appreciate  the  service  you  are 
rendering  the  State  in  collecting  this 
verse.  Send  me  eight  copies,  with 
bill." 


THE    TWO-STORIED    PAGE 


Of  Webster's  New  International  Dic- 
tionary, Publishe<l  by  G.  &  C.  Mer- 
rinian  Company,  Springfield,  Mass. 

The  treatment  of  so  great  a  bulk 
of  material  by  the  usual  dictionary 
method  woald  have  made  it  almost 
inaccessible.  By  a  stroke  of  genius 
the  editors  decided  on  a  two-storied 
page,  relegating  to  the  lower  part 
obsolete  words  (like  gubbertushed, 
nawyse,)  those  defined  only  by  cross 
reference  (Lacy's  knot,)  uncommon 
dialectic  words  (unco,)  rare  scienti- 
fic terms  (lacturamic,)  abbreviations 
(U.  S.  A.),  and  all  except  the  most 
common  Scriptural  names,  names  of 
fictitious  persons,  and  foreign 
phrases.  This  leaves  to  the  upper 
part  of  the  page  all  that  a  person 
ordinarily  will  wish  to  know;  every- 
thing else  is  in  the  bottom  section. 
There  is  no  mass  of  confusing  ap- 
pendixes to  waste  time  over. 


Bladen  Teachers'  Reading  Circle. 

The  Bladen  County  Teachers' 
Reading  Circle  met  November  9th, 
1912,  with  an  attendance  of  twenty- 
one.  A  very  interesting  and  instruct- 
ive paper  was  read  by  Miss  Hilda 
Critcher,  of  Clarkton,  on  "Opening 
Exercises."  Miss  Willie  Evans,  of 
Abbotsburg,  read  a  splendid  paper  on 
the  "Requirements  for  Entrance  to 
State  High  Schools."  Reading  in 
public  schools  was  discussed,  special 
emphasis  being  put  on  the  chapter  on 
phonics.  The  meeting  adjourned  to 
meet  again  on  December   14th. 


Two  Fine  Christmas  Presents. 

Aycock's  Life  and  Speeches.  .    $1.50 
North  Carolina  Poems 1.00 

Total     2.50 

Both  sent  by  mail  postpaid  (to  sep- 
arate   addresses  if    you    say  so)   tor 

only $2.10 

Send  your  order  today  to 
NORTH  CAROLINA  EDUCATION. 

Raleigh,  N.  C 
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State    School   News 


EDtrCATIOX.\Ii   BRIEFS. 

The  attractive  new  high  school 
building  at  Lewiston,  in  Bertie 
County,  was  dedicated  October  2  6th 
with  impressive  ceremonies.  o 


In  Greenville  graded  schools  the 
total  enrollment  exceeds  500.  This 
is  the  first  year  in  the  history  of  the 
school  in  which  the  enrollment  of  the 
first  month  exceeded  the  total  for  the 
preceding  year. 


The  dormitory  at  Kenly  High 
School  was  totally  destroyed  by  fire 
November  30.  The  fire  originated  in 
the  music  room  about  7  o'clock  at 
night.  The  loss  was  about  $4,000; 
the  insurance  is  $2,000. 


The  ladies  of  Selma  have  organ- 
ized a  civic  league.  Mrs.  G.  A.  Tuck 
is  president;  Mrs.  R.  M.  Nowell,  Sec- 
retary; and  Mrs.  W.  H.  Etheredge, 
Treasurer.  The  civic  league  and  the 
literary  club  are  working  in  harmony 
for  civic  improvement. 


Following  a  custom  established 
some  years  ago,  the  children  of  the 
Dallas  graded  schools  went  to  the 
County  Home  Thanksgiving  Day  car- 
rying baskets  of  good  things  for  the 
inmates  of  that  institution.  While 
at  the  Home  the  children  sang  for 
the  inmates,  visiting  them  in  their 
rooms.  

Supt.  R.  N.  Nisbet  of  Union  Coun- 
ty has  served  notice  upon  his  teach- 
ers and  people  to  begin  to  get  ready 
for  a  county  commencement  in  Mon- 
roe when  the  present  school  term  is 
out.  He  wants  to  see  4,000  or  5,000 
school  children  in  town  commence- 
ment day.  The  various  literary  so- 
cieties are  requested  to  select  debat- 
ers for  a  general  contest. 


Miss  Mary  Callum  Wiley  had  the 
senior  class  of  the  Winston  High 
School  to  write  short  news  stories 
for  the  daily  papers  of  that  city. 
About  the  middle  of  November  they 
were  published.  Another  series  was 
assigned  and  the  stories  are  to  appear 
early  in  December.  It  is  a  part  of 
the  work  of  the  English  class  and  the 
stories  are  accepted  by  the  faculty  In 
place  of  other  composition  work. 


Spencer   School  Election. 

The  election  in  November  made  a 
number  of  people  happy.  But  Spen- 
cer has  additional  reasons  for  being 
thankful  this  month.  A  measure  to 
levy  a  special  school  tax  in  East 
Spencer  was  carried  by  a  majority  of 
sixty-five  votes.  This  will  mean 
twenty-five  cents  on  the  $100  and 
seventy-five  cents  on  the  poll  and  will 
bring  $1,000  to  the  school  fund  each 
year. 


The  title  to  154,160  acres  of  swamp 
land  in  Pender  County  was  a  few 
days  ago  declared  the  property  of  the 
State  Board  of  Education  in  a  test 
suit  instituted  by  the  Board  against 
W.  C.  Remick,  who  purchased  the 
land  subject  to  the  State's  guarantee- 
ing the  title.  The  land  was  granted 
to  Wheaton  in  179  5  and  was  sold  in 
1799  for  taxes,  the  State  taking  it  up 
and  turning  it  over  to  the  Board  of 
Education. 


Increased  from  $9,455  to  $65,000. 
Another  striking  fact  is  brought  out 
in  the  comparative  rates  of  increase 
in  school  population  and  enrollment 
in  the  rural  districts;  for  approxi- 
mately while  the  school  population 
increased  25  per  cent  in  ten  years  the 
enrollment  increased  33  1-3  per  cent. 
Mr.  J.  D.  Ezzell  is  the  County  Super- 
intendent and  he  has  issued  a  statis- 
tical study  of  unusual  interest. 


Another  Hazing  Tragedy. 

Gordon  Rhodes,  a  freshman  at 
Wake  Forest,  shot  and  seriously 
wounded  Frank  Powers  who  with  two 
Wake  Forest  students  was  attempt- 
ing to  haze  him.  Now  Gordon 
Rhodes  must  face  the  Wake  Superior 
Court  next  January  to  answer  to  the 
charge  of  assault  and  battery  with  a 
deadly  weapon.  Such  was  the  edict 
of  Mayor  Caddell,  unopposed  by  the 
counsel  for  the  defendant  Rhodes. 
Messrs.  N.  J.  Rouse,  of  Kinston,  and 
G.  H.  King,  of  Wake  Forest,  appear- 
ed for  the  defense,  and  the  State  was 
unrepresented.  Several  members  of 
the  college  faculty  were  present  and 
prompted  the  defendant's  counsel  in 
the  examination  of  witnesses. 


Cleveland  County  Will  Have  a  County 
Commencement. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  teachers 
of  Cleveland  County  it  was  unani- 
mously decided  to  have  a  county  com- 
mencement next  spring  and  every- 
thing is  being  worked  toward  this 
end.  The  plan  is  to  have  five  or  six 
thousand  school  children  march  over 
the  principal  streets.  State  Superinten- 
dent Joyner  has  consented  to  come 
and  deliver  an  address  and  Governor 
Locke  Craig  will  also  be  invited  to 
speak  on  this  occasion.  To  the  chil- 
dren who  have  finished  a  prescribed 
course  of  study,  Mr.  Joyner  will  de- 
liver a  diploma. 

During  the  day  the  Hoye  debating 
contest  and  the  Ware  essay  contest 
will  be  held,  together  with  athletic 
events  in  which  all  the  public  and 
high  schools  of  the  county  will  par- 
ticipate. 


Pi'ogre.ss  in  Harnett. 

The  annual  report  of  the  public 
schools  of  Harnett  County  for  1911- 
1912  makes  a  bulletin  of  66  pages, 
besides  thirteen  pages  of  illustrations 
showing  in  many  cases  emphatic  con- 
trasts in  the  district  school  buildings 
"before  and  after  taking"  local  taxa- 
tion. In  ten  years  the  school  funds 
have  grown  from  $11,388.75  to  $30,- 
230.72;  the  rural  libraries  have 
grown  from  one  to  26,  and  the  local 
tax  districts  from  none  to  11;  the 
valuation  of  the  school  property  has 


The    School   for   Feeble-SIinded   to 
Open  January  1. 

Work  on  the  State  School  for  the 
Feeble-Minded  near  Kinston  has  so 
far  progressed  that  it  was  definitely 
announced  that  the  institution  would 
begin  operations  on  the  first  January. 
Only  boys  will  be  admitted  on  this 
date,  and  these  in  limited  numbers. 
Girls  will  be  admitted  after  the  rou- 
tine of  the  school  work  has  been  well 
established.  The  finishing  touches  to 
the  buildings  will  be  begun  with  the 
installation  of  the  heating,  lighting, 
water,  and  sewerage  equipment, 
which  work  will  be  started  at  once. 
Contracts  for  the  furnishing  of  the 
two  dormitories  and  central  building 
with  furniture,  linen,  crockery,  etc., 
will  be  awarded  on  November  23rd. 
The  faculty  will  be  assembled  during 
the  next  few  weeks. 


Edgecombe  AVill  Have  County  Com- 
mencement. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Edge- 
combe Teachers'  Association  of  the 
year  was  held  in  the  graded  school 
auditorium  of  Tarboro  on  November 
11th. 

R.  G.  Kittrell  was  unanimously 
elected  president  of  the  organization 
and  Miss  Agnes  Moore  was  chosen 
secretary.  Plans  for  the  year's  work 
were  discussed  and  every  teacher  was 
urged  to  begin  preparations  at  once 
for  the  big  county  commencement  to 
be  held  here  next  spring.  Mrs.  G.  W. 
Thrash,  of  Tarboro,  was  chosen  lead- 
er of  the  County  Woman's  Better- 
ment Association,  which  is  doing 
much  for  the  rural  districts  in  Edge- 
combe. 

There  were  several  visitors  pres- 
ent and  after  the  transaction  of  busi- 
ness, all  were  invited  to  the  second 
fioor,  where  luncheon,  most  appetiz- 
ing and  bounteous,  was  served  by 
the  city  teachers. 


.'Vn  Ideal  Christmas  Present. 

Send  your  friend  a  copy  of  "North 
Carolina  Poems"  for  a  Christmas 
present.  The  price  is  only  $1.00. 
We  mail  it  direct  to  your  friend 
about  December  23  (sooner  if  you 
wish)  and  furnish  you  free  a  Christ- 
mas post-card  on  which  to  send  your 
greetings.  For  $2.10  we  will  send 
both  "North  Carolina  Poems"  and 
the  "Life  and  Speeches  of  Aycock." 

Hurry  your  order  in  to-day  to 
NORTH  CAROLINA  EDUCATION, 

Raleigh,  N.  C. 
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Superintendent   D.    F.    Giles    of   Mc- 
Dowell   County   Resigns. 

The  Raleigh  News  and  Observer 
publishes  the  following  interesting 
school  news: 

"Wake  County  loses  Prof.  M.  S. 
Giles,  principal  of  the  Apex  school, 
who  goes  soon  to  the  Superinten- 
dency  of  the  County  Schools  of  Mc- 
Dowell County,  made  vacant  by  the 
resignation  of  Prof.  D.  F.  Giles. 

"Both  announcements  will  interest 
Wake  and  other  counties,  the  Giles 
brothers  being  well-known  through- 
out North  Carolina.  The  elder.  Prof. 
D.  F.  Giles,  is  remembered  as  a  noted 
ball  player  in  his  college  days  at  Trin- 
ity and  at  the  University,  playing 
on  summer  teams  also.  He  went  im- 
mediately into  the  school  business 
and  has  been  both  County  Superin- 
tendent and  City  Superintendent  of 
Marion  Schools. 

"Under  the  direction  of  Prof.  M. 
S.  Giles,  Apex  has  had  exceedingly 
fine  results.  Of  both  men,  Superin- 
tendent J.  Y.  Joyner  said: 

"  'Mr.  D.  F  .Giles,  who  has  been 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
for  McDowell  County  for  the  past 
seven  years,  has  resigned  and  will 
enter  other  educational  work.  Mc- 
Dowell County  hasc  made  good  prog- 
ress during  his  administration  and 
the  announcement  of  his  resignation 
was  received  with  great  regret  at  the 
State  Department  of  Education.  He 
was  easily  one  of  the  most  progres- 
sive and  successful  County  Superin- 
tendents of  the  State.  He  was  en- 
ergetic, enthusiastic,  and  devoted  to 
his  work,  and  enjoyed  and  deserved 
the  confidence  and  love  of  the  teach- 
ers, the  school  officials  and  of  the  peo- 
ple of  his  county.  Prof.  M.  S.  Giles, 
now  principal  of  the  Apex  school,  has 
been  elected  as  his  successor.  He  is 
an  excellent  school  man  and  will 
doubtless  prove  a  most  worthy  suc- 
cessor.' " 

Mr.  D.  W.  Maddox,  who  graduated 
at  Trinity  College  last  June,  will 
succeed    Mr.    M.    S.    Giles. 


pie  of  each  community  are  invited 
and  urged  to  attend,  since  the  work 
is  in  behalf  of  the  children.  Super- 
intendent Askew  urges  the  commit- 
teemen and  other  friends  to  see  that 
tlfe  teachers  are  provided  with  con- 
veyances to  these  monthly  meetings. 


The  Bertie  Plan  for  Teachers'  Meet- 
ings. 

This  year  Supt.  R.  W.  Askew  again 
sets  off  the  teachers  of  Bertie  into 
four  divisions  according  to  geograph- 
ical location: 

Division  1  contains  five  graded  and 
sixteen  rural  schools — 3  6  teachers. 
Day  of  meeting,  4th  Saturday  of  each 
month  until  May. 

Division  2  contains  two  graded 
and  nineteen  rural  schools — 2  7 
teachers.  Day  of  meeting,  1st  Sat- 
urday of  each  month  until  May. 

Division  3  contains  two  graded 
and  ten  rural  schools — 18  teachers. 
Day  of  meeting,  2nd  Saturday  of 
each  month  till  May. 

Division  4  contains  one  graded 
school  and  nine  rural  schools — 11 
teachers.  Day  of  meeting,  3rd  Sat- 
urday of  each  month  until  May. 

The  exercises  are  public.    The  peo- 


Kdgeconibe  Teachers  Meet  and  Reor- 
ganize. 

Messrs.  Editors:  The  first  meet- 
ing of  the  Edgecombe  Teachers'  As- 
sociation was  held  in  Tarboro  in  the 
auditorium  of  the  graded  school 
building  on  Saturday,  November  S. 
Besides  the  teachers  of  the  county 
there  was  a  goodly  number  of  visi- 
tors present.  Supt.  R.  G.  Kittrell,  of 
the  Tarboro  Schools,  was  unanimous- 
ly elected  president  of  the  organiza- 
tion and  Mrs.  T.  N.  Thrash,  of  Tar- 
boror,  was  chosen  leader  of  the  Bet- 
terment Association.  Plans  for  the 
year's  work  were  discussed  and  every 
teacher  was  urged  to  begin  prepara- 
tions at  once  for  the  big  county  com- 
mencement to  be  held  here  next 
spring.  After  the  transaction  of 
business  the  Tarboro  teachers  were 
at  home  to  the  county  teachers  and 
visitors.  The  second  floor  of  the 
building  had  been  converted  Into  a 
beautiful  dining  hall,  where  a  lunch- 
eon, most  appetizing  and  bounteous 
was  served.  The  Edgecombe  Teach- 
ers' Association  is  one  of  the  best  in 
the  State  and  this  was  but  the  be- 
ginning of  a  good  year's  work. 
M.  L. 


Columbus  County  Association  at 
Work. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Columbus 
County  Teachers'  Association  for  the 
present  school  year  was  held  in  the 
school  building  at  Whiteville  on  Oc- 
tober 2  6.  There  were  more  than 
two-thirds  of  the  teachers  present. 
The  discussions  were  of  a  practical 
nature,  and  the  meeting  proved  to  be 
a  most  profitable  one. 

Prof.  W.  R.  Smithwick,  of  White- 
ville, discussed  in  a  very  clear,  simple 
and  helpful  way  the  necessity  of 
preparation  for  the  teacher  Miss  M. 
E.  Allgood,  of  Evergreen,  discussed 
the  emotional  element  in  the  child- 
nature  in  a  most  entertaining  and 
helpful  way.  Prof.  F-  W.  Dozier,  of 
Fair  Bluff,  discussed  the  need  of  sup- 
plementing the  thought  of  the  author 
in  teaching  history  and  reading.  His 
illustration  of  his  method  was  full  of 
practical  suggestions.  A  feature  of 
the  meeting  was  a  round  table  dis- 
cussion conducted  by  Supt.  F.  T. 
Wooten. 

The  following  officers  for  the  new 
year  were  elected:  President,  W.  R. 
Smithwick,  of  Whiteville;  Vice-Presi- 
dent, H.  M.  Bowling,  of  Chadbourn; 
Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Mrs.  L.  J. 
Powell,  of  ■^hlteville.  The  next 
meeting  of  the  Association  will  be 
held  in  Whiteville,  December  7. 


Wake  Forest   School   Tax   Case. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  Wake  For- 
est voted  a  local  tax  for  schools.  But 
Judge  Furgeson  held  that  the  voting 
was  illegal  since  women  are  free- 
holders and  the  advocates  of  the  tax 
did  not  get  a  sufficient  number  of 
free-holders.  But  the  Supreme  Court 
has  held  that  women  are  not  "free- 
hold voters." 

In  reversing  the  lower  court  in  Gill 
vs.  Commissioners,  from  Wake,  the 
court  holds  that  women  free-holders 
in  a  locality  need  not  be  included  in 
getting  25  per  cent  of  the  free-hold- 
ers for  the  purpose  of  calling  an  elec- 
tion for  special  tax  and  that  the  law 
contemplates  "free-hold  voters."  The 
case  is  that  from  Wake  Forest  Town- 
ship in  which  a  special  tax  for  schools 
was  voted  and  the  validity  of  the 
election  attacked  on  the  ground  that 
the  2  5  per  cent  of  free-holders  peti- 
tioning for  the  election  did  not  in- 
clude the  women  property  holders, 
and  that  they  must  be  counted  in  as- 
certaining the  25  per  cent  of  petition- 
ing free-holders.  Justice  Piatt  Wal- 
ker wrote  the  opinion,  with  which 
Justices  Hoke  and  Allen  concur.  On 
the  other  hand,  Chief  Justice  Walter 
Clark  and  Justice  Brown  dissent. 


Death  of  Lee  T.  Blair  of  Greensboro. 

Lee  T.  Blair,  principal  of  the  South 
Greensboro  graded  school,  died  No- 
vember 14  at  his  home  on  Asheboro 
Street  following  a  period  of  illness 
covering  three  months. 

The  funeral  was  conducted  No- 
vember 15  at  11  o'clock  by  Rev.  C.  E. 
Hodgih,  pastor  of  Westminster  Pres- 
byterian Church,  assisted  by  Rev. 
Melton  Clark.  The  services  were  held 
from  the  Friends  Church  because  of 
the  incomplete  condition  of  the  West- 
minster building.  Hundreds  of  school 
children  attended  the  services  along 
with  the  members  of  the  teaching 
force  and  other  officials  of  the  city 
school  system.  The  funeral  was  at- 
tended also  by  the  Knights  of  Pythias 
and  a  larger  number  of  others. 

Friday  afternoon  the  entire  high 
school  body  assembled  in  the  chapel, 
where  a  kind  of  memorial  service  was 
held,  over  which  Superintendent  J.  L. 
Mann  presided.  Brief  tributes  were 
paid  to  the  excellent  life  and  services 
of  the  deceased,  who  spent  many 
years  in  zealous  labor  for  the  cause. 

Mr.  Blair  was  born  in  Randolph 
County  about  sixty  years  ago,  a  son 
of  the  late  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Enos  Blair. 
He  had  been  teaching  in  Greensboro 
for  more  than  twenty  years.  He  is 
survived  by  a  widow  and  four  chil- 
dren, also  by  five  brothers. 


Every  lover  of  the  State's  litera- 
ture should  have  a  copy  of  "North 
Carolina  Poems."  Postpaid  for  $1.00. 
The  Poems  and  "Aycock's  Life  and 
Speeches"  both  for  ?2.10.  Order  to- 
day from  North  Carolina  Education, 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 
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CALDWEIiL  TEACHER'S   ASSOCIA- 
TIOX. 


The  Forty-second  Quarterly  Session 
is  Held  by  This  Band  of  Fine 
Workers. 

Messrs.  Editors:  According  to 
the  program  the  session  was  begun 
promptly  at  10  a.  m.,  Saturday,  No- 
vember 2,  1912.  Even  at  this  early 
hour  interested  teachers  from  every 
section  of  the  county  were  present  in 
larger  numbers  than  at  any  previous 
opening. 

Chaplain  E.  A.  Shaver  conducted 
the  opening  exercises.  His  reading 
and  comments  were  an  inspiration  to 
zealous,  active  work. 

The  program  was  carried  out  in 
almost  exact  detail,  the  first  subject 
for  discussion  being  "Graduation  in 
the  Rural  Schools" 

Discussion  of  this  subject  was  led 
by  Mrs.  Annie  Sherrill  in  so  sensible 
and  rigorous  manner  as  to  cause  the 
body  of  teachers  to  declare  that  the 
schools  should  be  properly  graded, 
and  the  graduation  be  respected  by 
the  succeeding  teacher  from  year  to 
year.  To  this  end  the  teachers  asked 
that  graduation  cards  be  given  them. 
The  cards   will   be   furnished. 

Miss  Ella  Kirby's  paper  on  the 
question,  "Should  We  be  Satisfied 
With  the  Present  Compulsory  At- 
tendance Law?"  was  highly  approv- 
ed by  the  Association,  and  the  Com- 
mitete  on  Legislation  was  instructed 
to  draft  suitable  resolution  to  be 
given  our  representative. 

The  Co-operation  of  Parents,  Bet- 
ter Equipment  of  School  Houses, 
How  to  Interest  Pupils  in  the  Study 
of  Grammar,  Through  How  Many 
Grades  Should  Reading  be  Carried 
in  the  Rural  Schools,  and  How  to  In- 
terest Pupils  in  the  Study  of  North 
Carolina  History,  were  ably  discuss- 
ed; but  the  subject  that  attracted  the 
greatest  attention  was.  Deciding  the 
Time  for  Commencement  and  Exhibit 
Day.  It  was  finally  left  to  a  commit- 
tee. All  the  teachers  are  enthusias- 
tic for  the  occasion. 

Y.  D.  MOORE,  Secretary. 


A  Central  High  School  for  Three 
Counties. 

The  history  of  the  growth  of  the 
Andrews  State  High  School  makes  in- 
teretsing  reading.  In  1905  the  grad- 
ed school  had  an  enrollment  of  bare- 
ly 120  pupils  and  only  three  teach- 
ers, and  was  conducted  in  a  small, 
poorly  constructed  building,  inade- 
quately furnished.  This  makeshift 
was  later  discarded  for  a  more  mod- 
ern building.  In  1910  the  enroll- 
ment was  little  over  200,  with  an  av- 
erage attendance  of  60  per  cent.  In 
1911  the  enrollment  was  509  with  an 
average  attendance  of  88  per  cent. 
During  the  present  year  nearly  600 
pupils  are  enrolled  and  the  average 
attendance  is  94  per  cent.  It  Is  natu- 
ral to  Inquire  into  the  cause  of  this 
wonderful     change.     Upon    excellent 


authority  it  was  stated  that  the  re- 
sult came  about  through  the  untiring 
efforts  of  Mr.  J.  Q.  Barker  and  oth- 
ers that  a  bill  was  passed  through  the 
Legislature  making  education  in  An- 
drews compulsory. 

This  Central  High  School,  design- 
ed for  the  three  counties,  Graham, 
Clay,  and  Cherokee,  is  as  systemati- 
cally graded  as  the  best  of  city 
schools.  There  are  ten  grades,  a 
principal,  fourteen  teachers,  all  col- 
lege graduates,  and  a  truant  ofiicer. 
The  school  building  is  situated  on  a 
beautiful  eminence  overlooking  the 
town  and  affording  a  fine  view  of  the 
surrounding  country.  The  grounds, 
embracing  several  acres,  are  render- 
ed attractive  with  shade  trees,  walks 
and  a  beautifully  graded  driveway. 
The  building  proper  is  conveniently 
constructed,  well  lighted  and  venti- 
lated, and  attractively  furnished,  but 
is  inadequate  for  the  needs  of  the 
large  number  of  pupils  recently  en- 
rolled ,and  an  annex  is  used  in  con- 
nection. Under  compulsory  law,  the 
attendance  increased  so  rapidly  that 
a  larger  and  more  modern  building 
was  deemed  Imperative.  And  again, 
the  ambition  of  Messrs.  Barker  and 
Russell  and  a  few  progressive  citi- 
zens knew  no  bounds.  Without  un- 
due preliminaries,  bonds  were  issued 
and  now  a  handsome  $25,000  build- 
ing is  being  erected.  The  building 
will  be  fashioned  of  red,  pressed 
brick,  with  marble  trimmings,  and 
will  embrace  eight  class-rooms  and  a 
large  auditorium.  All  modern  equip- 
ment tending  toward  comfort  and 
convenience  wil  be  installed,  and  spe- 
cial attention  will  be  given  to  sanita- 
tion in  the  construction  -of  the  build- 
ing 

In  connection  with  the  present 
school  is  a  library.  During  the  win- 
ter a  lyceum  course  will  be  conduct- 
ed in  the  auditorium  for  the  pupils 
and   townspeople. 


The  Educational  Day  of  the  Pitt 
County  Pair  was  a  great  success.  Over 
3,000  children  marched  in  the  pa- 
rade. 


Every  lover  of  the  State's  litera- 
ture should  have  a  copy  of  "North 
Carolina  Poems."  Postpaid  for  $1.00. 
The  Poems  and  "Aycock's  Life  and 
Speeches"  both  for  $2.10.  Order  to- 
day from  North  Carolina  Education, 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 


An  Ideal  Christinas  Present. 

Send  your  friend  a  copy  of  "North 
Carolina  Poems"  for  a  Christmas 
present.  The  price  is  only  $1.00. 
We  mail  it  direct  to  your  friend 
about  December  2  3  (sooner  if  you 
wish)  and  furnish  you  free  a  Christ- 
mas post-card  on  which  to  send  your 
greetings.  For  $2.10  we  will  send 
both  "North  Carolina  Poems"  and 
the  "Life  and  Speeches  of  Aycock." 

Hurry  your  order  in  to-day  to 
NORTH  CAROLINA  EDUCATION, 

Raleigh,  N.  C. 


Orations,  Debates,  Essays,  etc. 

prepared  to  order  on  given  subjects. 
$1.50  per  1,000  werds.  "Teachers' 
talks,"  outlines  for  debates,  essays, 
etc  ,  $1.00  each  Cash  with  order.  S^t- 
isfaition  gu  iranteed.  P.  A.  MILLER, 
211  Riesinger  Ave.,  Dayton,  O. 


Protractors,  Colo 
Thermometers,  Earo 

Tuning   Forks.  Pitch   Pipes. 


:iQg  Instruments, 
Balances,  Rules, 
Wheels  and  D 
meters.     Hygromet 

Magnets,   Batteries, 


,  Chemical 
Illustrated   Cat 

__._  „    ,    „  1.400  articles  for  school  use 

Chicago  appakatus  Company,  Chicago.  III. 


I  can 


Do  Effective  Work" 
— equipped  with 

WebsterS 
New  International 

Why  not  give  your  pupils  a  like 
opportunity  to  gain  accurate, 
concise,  up-to-date  information 
from  the  highest  source— the 

MERRIAM  WEBSTER? 

Consider  the  advantages  from 
using  this  new  creation  which 
answers  with  final  authority  all 
kinds  of  questions  in  language, 
history,  geography,  fiction,  biog- 
raphy, trades,  arts,  and  sciences. 
The  New  International  is  more 
than  a  dictionary  in  fact,  it  is  an 
encyclopedia,  equivalent  in 
type  matter  to  a  15-volume  set. 

400,000  Words  Defined.      2700  Paget. 

6000  Illattratiou.  Cost  $400, 000. 

The  only  dictionary  with  the  NEW 
DIVIDED  PAGE,—  characterized 
as  "A  STROKE  OF  GENIUS." 
Effective  work  demands  the  Beat 
equipment. 

WRITE  for  Suggeationa  on  the  use  of  the 
Dictionary.— FREE.  Mention  this  Journal 
and  we  will  include  a  set  of  Pocket  Mapa. 

G.  &  C.  MERRIAIM  CO., 

SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 

For  nearly  70  years  publishers  of  the 
GEBTUINE  "WEBSTER. 
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Southern  Teachers' 
Agency 

W.  H.  JONES.  Mgr., 

Columbia,  S.  C. 


Unexpected  Vacancies 

We  are  having  many  calls  for  January  1st 
vacancies.  If  available,  write  immediately 
for  special  enrollment  proposition.  In  your 
letter  give  full  and  definite  particulars. 


Christmas,  1912, 

Finds  us,  as  usual,  ready  with  a  large  and  well 
selected  stock  of 

Holiday  and  Gift  Books. 

We  will  give  your  orders  our  personal  attention. 
Place  your  orders  in  time.  Our  $1.00  Bibles 
cannot  be  duplicated. 

MAGAZINES    AT    SPECIAL    PRICES 

Send  for  our  combination  price  catalogue.  Send 
for  our  catalogue  of  NEW  BOOKS. 

ALFRED  WILLIAMS  &  CO., 

RALEIGH,  N.  C. 


East    Carolina  Teachers 
Training  School 


A  State  school  to  train  teachers  for  the  public  schools 
of  North  Carolina.  Every  energy  is  directed  to  this  one 
purpose.  Tuition  free  to  all  who  agree  to  teach.  Fall 
Term  begins  September  24,  1912, 

For  catalogue  and  other  information  address, 

ROBT.  H.  WRIGHT,  President, 

GREENVILLE,  N.  p. 


Gastonia's   School  AncUtorlnin   Con- 
demned. 

It  is  a  matter  of  much  concern  to 
Gastonla  citizens  that  the  splendid 
auditorium  of  the  city  school  building 
is  in  danger  of  falling  Into  ruin.  For 
sometime  seams  and  fissures  In  the 
walls  of  the  building  have  been  no- 
ticeable and  It  was  feared  that  ther« 
was  a  fatal  weak  spot  somewhara 
that  would  cause  the  destruction  of 
the  building.  Mr.  Rogers  of  the  firm 
of  Hook  &  Rogers,  of  Charlotte,  re- 
cently Inspected  the  school  and  con- 
demned the  building  as  unsafe. 

It  Is  stated  that  thetrouble  Is 
caused  by  poor  construction  in  the 
roof  of  the  auditorium,  which  Is  too 
heavy  for  its  support.  This  weight 
has  caused  the  rafters  to  budge,  push- 
ing the  walls  of  the  auditorium  out- 
ward with  the  result  that  the  build- 
ing is  In  danger  of  falling  at  almost 
any  time.  It  Is  said,  however,  that 
there  may  be  no  immediate  danger. 
The  auditorium  was  erected  a  little 
more  than  five  years  ago,  and  was  an 
addition  to  the  main  part  of  tha 
school  building,  which  Is  safe  and  sol- 
id now.  It  Is  feared  that  If  the  au- 
ditorium is  not  soon  relieved  of  Ita 
heavy  strain,  It  may  cause  damage  to 
the  rest  of  the  building. 


Open  All"  Schools. 

With  the  opening«of  the  fall  school 
term,  over  200  open-air  schools  and 
fresh  air  classes  for  tuberculosis,  and 
anaemic  children,  and  also  for  all 
children  in  certain  rooms  and  grades, 
will  be  In  operation  In  various  parts 
of  the  United  States,  according  to  a 
statement  published  today  by  The  Na- 
tional Association  for  the  Study  and 
Prevention  of  Tuberculosis. 

All  of  these  schools,  the  associa- 
tion says,  have  been  established  since 
January,  1907,  when  the  first  Insti- 
tution of  this  character  was  opened 
in  Providence,  R.  I.  On  January  1st, 
1910,  there  were  only  thirteen  open 
air  schools  In  this  country,  and  a 
year  later  the  number  had  Increas- 
ed only  to  twenty-nine.  Thus,  the 
real  growth  in  this  movement  has 
been  with  the  last  two  years. 

Massachusetts  now  leads  the  States 
with  eighty-six  fresh  air  schools  and 
classes  for  tuberculosis,  anaemic  and 
other  school  children,  Boston  alone 
having  over  eighty.  New  York  comes 
next  with  twenty-nine,  and  Ohio  Is 
third  with  twenty-one.  Open  air 
schools  have  now  been  established 
in  nearly  fifty  cities  in  nineteen  dif- 
ferent states. 


Send  your  friend  "North  Carolina 
Poems''  for  a  Christmas  present.  It 
will  be  mailed  from  this  ofiice  for 
fl.OO,  and  a  free  Christmas  card 
will  be  furnished  to  send  your  greet- 
ings on.  Order  of  North  Carolina 
Education,  Raleigh,  N.  C.  The 
Poems  and  "Aycock's  Life  and 
Speeches"  both  will  be  sent  for  $2.10. 
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The  Juvenile   Club  of  Winston. 

The  executive  committee  of  the 
Winston  Board  ot  Trade  at  a  recent 
meeting  enthusiastically  endorsed  the 
plan  presented  by  Colonel  J.  L.  Lud- 
low to  form  a  Juvenile  Club  of  the 
Winston-Salem  Board  of  Trade.  As 
outlined,  the  plan  contemplates  or- 
ganizing the  boys  of  Winston-Salem, 
between  the  ages  of  ourteen  and  eigh- 
teen years,  for  the  purpose  of  inter- 
esting them  in  the  duties  of  good  citi- 
zenship. 

Membership  in  the  Juvenile  Club 
will  be  granted  any  boy  in  Winston- 
Salem  not  under  fourteen  years  of 
age  or  more  than  eighteen  years  old, 
who  will  memorize  and  subscribe  to 
the  Athenian  oath  which  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

"We  will  never  bring  disgrace  to 
this  our  city,  by  any  act  of  dishonesty 
or  cowardice,  nor  ever  desert  our  suf- 
fering comrades  in  the  ranks;  we 
will  fight  for  the  ideals  and  sacred 
things  of  the  city  both  alone  and 
with  many;  we  will  revere  and  obey 
the  city's  laws  and  do  our  best  to  in- 
cite a  like  respect  and  reverence  in 
those  above  us  who  are  prone  to  an- 
nul or  to  set  them  at  naught;  we  will 
strive  unceasingly  to  quicken  thepub- 
lic  sense  ot  civic  duty.  Thus,  in  all 
these  ways,  we  will  transmit  this  city 
not  less,  but  greater,  better  and  more 
beautiful  than  it  was  transmitted  to 
us." 

The  boys  who  can  meet  these  re- 
quirements will  be  awarded  a  certifi- 
cate of  membership  signed  by  the 
President  and  Secretary  of  the  Board 
of  Trade,  certifying  that  the  holder 
is  a  registered  member  of  the  Juve- 
nile Club  of  the  Winston-Salem  Board 
of  Trade.  A  suitable  badge  or  but- 
ton that  can  be  worn  by  the  boys 
will  also  be  awarded. 

Two  Fine  Christmas  Presents. 

Aycock's  Life  and  Speeches.  .    $1.50 
North  Carolina  Poems 1.00 

Total     2.50 

Both  sent  by  mail  postpaid  (to  sep- 
arate   addresses  it    you    say  so)   lor 

only $2.10 

Send  your  order  today  to 
NORTH  CAROLINA  EDUCATION, 

Raleigh,  N.  C. 


TEACHERS  WANTED 

for  January  openings.  En- 
roll now.  Calls  coming  in. 
School  officials  may  wire  or 
phone  us  information  at  our 
expense. 

Sheridan's  Teachers'  Agency, 
(HARIOTTE,  N   C. 


A  Fine  Present  For  Your  Friend. 

Send  your  friend  "North  Carolina 
Poems''  for  a  Christmas  present.  It 
will  be  mailed  from  this  office  for 
$1.0  0,    and     a   free    Christmas     card 


will  be  furnished  to  send  your  greet- 
ings on.  Order  of  North  Carolina 
Education,  Raleigh,  N.  C.  The 
Poems  and  "Aycock's  Life  and 
Speeches"  both  will  be  sent  tor  $2.10. 


The  First  Christmas 


A  booklet  of  8  pages,  giving  the  story 
of  the  birth  of  Jesus  and  of  the  visit  of 
the  Wise  Men,  with  four  illustrations 
from  masterpieces  of  painting     :     :     : 

Supplementary  Reading  for  Primary 
Grades. 

ORDER  NOW  AND  USE  IT  BEFORE  THE  HOLIDAYS 

Price  5  cents  a  copy  postpaid  or  30  cents  a  dozen 

HOWELL  &  CO., 

1049  Trinity  Ave.  New  York 


FREE 


SEND  YOUR  NAME  AND  ADDRESS  AT  ONCE  FOR  FREE  COPY  OF 
OUR  ILLUSTRATED  BOOK,    "MOVING  PICTURE  PLAYWRITING  " 


Write  Ideas  For  Moving  Picture  Plays! 

VAf T    CAN  WRITE  PHOTO  PLAYS  AND 
IvU     EARN    $25.    OR    MORE    WEEKLY 

We  Will  Show  You   How! 

If  you  have  ideas — if  you  can  think — we  will  show  you  the  secrets  of  this 
fascinating  new  profession.  Positively  no  experience  or  literary  excellence 
necessary.     No  "flowery  lanjuasje"  is  wanted. 

The  demand  for  photoplays  is  practically  unlimited.  The  big  film  manu- 
facturers are  "moving  heaven  and  earth"  in  their  attemps  to  get  enough 
good  plots  to  supply  the  ever  increasing  demand.  They  are  offering  $100 
and  more,  for  scenarios,  or  written  ideas. 

We  have  received  many  letters  from  the  film  manufacturers,  such  as, 
VITAGRAPH,  EDISON,  ESSANAY,  LU3tN,  SOLAX,  IMP,  REX,  RELIANCE, 
CHAMPION,  COMET,  MELIES,  ETC.,  u  gmg  us  to  send  photoplays  to  them. 
We  want  more  writers  and  we'll  gladly  teach  you  the  secrets  of  success. 

We  are  selling  photoplays  zvitten   by  people 
who  "never  before  wrote  a  line  for  publication." 

Perhaps  we  can  do  the  same  for  you.  If  you  think  of  only  one  good  idea 
every  week,  and  will  write  it  out  as  directed  by  us,  and  it  sells  for  only  $25, 
a  low  figure, 

YOU  WILL  EARN  $100  MONTHLY  FOR  SPARE  TIME  WORK. 


Don't  hesitate.     Don't  argue.     Write  now  and  learn  just  what  this  new 
profession  may  mean  for  you  and  your  future. 

NATIONAL  AUTHORS'  INSTITUTE 

R920-1543  Broadway,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


THE- 


BREWER 


TEACHERS' 
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Books  a  Joy  and  a  Benefit  to  Children 

Just  the  Texts  for  Your  North  Carolina  School  Work.     Highly  Commended  Both  at  Home  and  Abroad. 

The  Industrial  and  Social  History  Series 

By  Katharine  E.  Dopp,  Instructor  inihe  Extension  Division  of  the  University  of  Chicago. 

A  series  written  to  relate  practical  activities  to  all  the  work  done  in  the  elementary  schools.  Simple,  clear,  logical, 
the  books  embody  stories  and  occupations  which  develop  a  respect  for  work,  a  desire  for  work,  and  a  sympathy  for  all 
workers.  Rich  on  the  nature  side.  Absorbingly  interesting.  Send  for  free  booklet  on  the  series,  A  New  Force  in 
Education,  and  acquaint  yourself  with  the  merits  of  these  texts  : 

The  Tree-Dwellers. — The  story  of  a  time  when  men,  through  fear  of  wild  animals,  lived 

in  trees 45 

The  Early  Cave-Men. — A  period  when  men  fought  wild  beasts  for  mastery 45 

The  Later  Cave-Men. — The  beginning  of  the  first  industry — hunting .45 

The  Early  Sea-People. — The  beginning  of  the  second  industry — fishing .50 

Readers  for  grades  I,  II,  III,  IV.     The  pictures  by  Howard  V.  Brown  are  a  valuable  portion  of  the  series. 

CHICAGO  RAND,  McNALLY  &  COMPANY  new  york 


The  State  Textbook  Board  of  Texas 

After  a  careful  examination  of  all  the  language-and-grammar  series  of  textbooks  published  in 
America  have  adopted  for  exclusive  use  in  the  schools  of  that  State  the  series — 

OUR   LANGUAGE 

Book      I.  Language  Lessons 

Book     IL  Language  Lessons  and  Grammar 

Book   in.  Grammar 

The  Board  also  adopted  PLAYMATES— A  PRIMER 

B.  F.  Johnson  Publishing  Company 

Atlanta  RICHMOND  Dallas 


The  Hawkes,  Luby,  and  Touton  Algebras 

Adopted  in  Over  L600  Schools  Within  Two  Years 
of  Publication 

The  abundant  problems  and  exercises  in  Hazvkes,  Luby,  and  Touton' s  Algebras  are  graded 
more  carefully  than  those  of  almost  all  other  texts. 

The  exercises  for  technical  skill  are  numerous,  well  arranged  and  not  too  difficult. 

The  relation  of  algebra  to  arithmetic  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  geometry  and  physics  on  the 
other,  is  clearly  brought  out  in  this  text. 

Hawkes,  Luby,  and  Touton's  Algebras  give  systematic  instruction  in  checking. 

In  factoring,  as  throughout  the  books,  the  difficulties  are  again  presented  one  at  a  time. 

The  treatment  of  fractions  is  particularly  simple  and  effective. 

The  graph  work  of  these  texts  is  always  given  before  the  process  it  illustrates. 

Adding  much  to  the  human  interest  of  Hawkes,  Luby,  and  Touton's  Algebras  are  the  por- 
traits with  biographical  notes  of  famous  mathematicians  who  are  responsible  for  many  of  the  ideas 
now  taught  in  an  elementary  course  in  algebra. 

A  Two-Book  Course  and  a  One-Book  Course 

Hazvkes,  Luby,  and  Touton's  Algebras  consist  of  "A  First  Course  in  Algebra,"  intended 
for  the  first  year's  work;  "A  Second  Course  in  Algebra,"  providing  work  for  a  third  half  year, 
reviewing  the  first  year's  work,  and  adding  the  more  advanced  work  required  in  preparation  for 
college;  and  "A  Complete  School  Algebra"  for  those  schools  where  a  one-book  course  is  more 
desirable,  combining,  with  slight  abridgment,  the  other  two  volumes.  This  arrangement  makes  a 
course  of  almost  ideal  flexibility  in  its  adaptation  to  the  needs  of  different  schools. 


GINN    AND    COMPANY 


Boston 
Atlanta 


New  York 
Dallas 


Chicago 
Columbus 


London 

San  Francisco 


A~ 
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The  Xrepsjxoim 


The 

Premier 

School 

Desk 

of 

America 


Made  by  the 

Oldest  Factory 

of  Its  Kind 

in  the 

United  States 

Established  1870 


TRENTON-SANITARY  STANDARDS 


Can  Furnish  the  Sanitary  of  Filigree  Standards 

2,500  assorted  sizes,  singles  and  doubles,  in  stock  for  immediate  shipments 

WE    CARRY    IN     STOCK: 

Hyloplate,  Silica  and  other  composition  Blackboards,  black  and  green.     Liquid  slating  and  Slated  Cloth,  black 

and  green.     Shipped  from  Raleigh. 

Bessemer  Steel  Frame  and  Cast  Frame  Opera  Chairs.     Reasonable  Prices. 

Teachers'  Desks  and  Bookcases.     Made  in  Raleigh.     Best  grade  North  Carolina  oak. 

National  Dustless  and  Alpha  Dustless  Crayon,    Shipped  from   Raleigh  or  Richmond. 

Colored  Dustless  Crayon.     Packed  in  gross  boxes  and  2  dozen  to  box. 

Erasers.     Peabody  all-wool;  Noiseless-Dustless  all-wool,  Andrews.      Shipped  from  Raleigh. 

School  Bells.    Customers  say  ours  are  better  and  cheaper  than  others.     Shipped  direct  from  foundry. 

Maps  and  Globes.     The  Johnston  and  the  Bacon  series.     Shipped  from  Raleigh  and  from  Chicago. 

Monthly  Report  Cards.     Ten  cents  dozen,  postpaid 

Heating  and  Ventilating  Systems.    The  Waterman-Waterbury;  selected  by  the  State  Department  of  Education 
after  COMPARATIVE  tests  with  other  systems  offered. 

New  Industrial  and  Historical  Map  of  North  Carolina,  map  of  U.  S.,  Canada  and  Mexico  on  reverse  side. 

Express  prepaid — on  approval. 

Inkwells.     The  United  States  steel   frame,  non-breakable,  dustless,  noiseless.      Will  fit  any  old  desk.     Highly 
endorsed  everywhere  used.    Shipped  from  Raleigh. 

SUNDRY  ITEMS  SCHOOL  EQUIPMENT 

CHARLES  J.  PARKER 

SCHOOL  SUPPLIES 

RA.I-.E:IGH RICHlVfONTO 

Write  For  Quotations  and  Circular  Matter  on  anything  Needed  For  Your  Schools. 


NORTH  CAROLINfA 

EDUCATiQN 

A.  IVIontIi.lv  cJournal  of  Education,  RUi.Vl 
F»pogpcss,  and  Civic  Bcttcpmcnt        ♦ 


Vol.  VH.     No.  S. 


RALEIGH,  N.  C,  JANUARY,  1913. 


F»plce:    $1  a  Year. 


Duty  of  tbe  College  man 

The  influence  of  college  men  has  been  lessened  very  much  by  the  popular 
notion  thai  they  lacked  sympathy  with  the  great  masses  of  the  people.  You  can 
know  there  is  something  about  success  and  professional  life  and  studious  habits  that 
tend  to  make  one  self-centered,  and  I  think  college  men  are  often  assumed  to  be  out 
of  touch  with  the  great  heart  of  the  people,  when  such  is  far  from  the  fact. 

Today  more  than  ever  to  be  a  factor  in  solving  the  problems  of  government 
there  is  need  for  college  men  to  impress  their  fellowmen  with  the  fact  that  they  are 
men  of  human  sympathies  as  well  as  men  of  intellectual  training.  Men  are  asking 
today  not  so  much  the  question,  how  well  educated  is  a  man,  but  rather  the  question, 
how  much  heart  has  he  ? 

Our  college  has  impressed  upon  us  that  the  all-important  training  for  citizen- 
ship consisted  not  so  much  in  developing,  awakening  and  quickening  the  mental 
activity — important  as  that  work  is — but  that  the  great  essential  is  the  necessity  of 
some  force,  power  or  influence  being  exerted  to  train,  develop  and  awaken  the 
hearts  and  consciences  of  men.  The  education  of  the  heart,  the  ennobling  part  of 
man,  is  what  lifts  him  up,  what  directs  him  to  make  the  proper  use  of  ambition, 
honors,  wealth  and  the  world's  goods.  That  force,  power  and  influence  we  have. 
It  teaches  us  that  we  owe  to  our  country  a  duty  second  only  to  that  which  we  owe 
to  the  Creator.  More  than  other  class  of  citizens,  the  college  man  ought  to  stand 
for  reverence,  for  authority,  obedience  to  law  and  unstinted  service  in  assisting  in 
the  work  of  solving  the  problems  of  our  day  and  time. — David  I.  Walsh. 
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A  NEW  YEAR'S  TALK  WITH  TEACHERS 

By  J.  A.  Bivins,  State  Supervisor  of  Teacher  Training. 


Teacher,  How  Many  of  These  Resolutions  for  the 
New  Year  Are  You  Willing  to  Make? 

(1)  I  will  keep  my  body  as  healthful  as  possible, 
for  health  afifects  cheerfulness,  and  cheefulness 
makes  for  naturalness  and  is  conducive  to  study  and 
good  behavior. 

(2)  I  will  do  less  taking  myself  and  seek  to  get 
the  children  to  talk  more  about  their  work.  They 
are  much  more  interested  in  what  they  can  say  than 
in  what  I  can  tell  them.  For  their  sakes  I  am  con- 
tent to  become  less  that  they  may  become  more. 

(3)  I  will  be  more  patient,  striving  to  remember 
that  what  is  perfectly  plain  to  me  is  often  a  sealed 
book  to  the  children. 

(4)  I  will  endeavor  to  become  interested  in  the 
things  that  interest  the  community,  and  make  my 
school,  as  far  as  possible,  reflect  the  life  of  the 
community.  1  will  visit  the  homes  of  the  children 
and  make  friends  of  the  fathers  and  mothers  that 
I  may  learn  as  much  as  possible  about  the  children 
I  teach  and  that  they  and  their  parents  may  learn 
more  of  me.  It  will  not  do  for  folks  to  regard  me 
as  a  fossil,  out  of  touch  with  life. 

(5)  I  will  make  out  and  follow  a  daily  program, 
containing  both  recitation  and  study  periods,  and 
strive  to  introduce  as  much  system  into  my  work 
as  I  can,  knowing  full  well  that  many  golden  mo- 
ments are  lost  in  every  school  day  through  lack  of 
system  and  management. 

(6)  If  a  child  is  not  interested  in  his  text-books, 
I  shall  keep  on  trying  to  find  out  what  he  is  interest- 
ed in,  for  there  must  be  something  that  appeals  to 
every  normal  boy  and  girl,  and  it  is  my  business  to 
find  out  that  something.  I  shall  try  to  learn  some- 
thing about  nature,  domestic  science,  and  agricul- 
ture ,that  through  these  practical  and  tangible  sub- 


jects I  may  possibly  awaken  the  interest  of  some 
pupils  that  could  not  otherwise  be  aroused. 
-(7)1  shall  look  closely  after  the  health  of  my  pu- 
pils and  the  general  cleanliness  and  atractiveness  of 
the  school-house  and  grounds.  ]  shall  strive  to  get 
children  and  patrons  interested  in  betterment  work. 
1  want  them  to  feel  that  the  school  is  theirs,  rather 
than  mine. 

(8)  I  may  as  well  confess  that  I  know  very  little 
about  teaching  and  that  I  need  to  learn  a  great 
deal  more.  Therfeore,  I  will  make  it  a  point  to  join 
the  teachers'  reading  circle  and  the  teachers'  asso- 
ciation, and  to  attend  the  institute ;  that  I  shall  do 
these  things  with  cheerful  willingness,  not  from 
slavish  compulsion.  If  these  organizations  are  not 
what  they  ought  to  be,  I  shall  do  what  I  can  to 
throw  a  little  life  into  them. 

(9)  I  shall  encourage  self -activity  and  self-de- 
pendence in  my  pupils.  They  cannot  have  me  al- 
ways with  them  to  tell  them  what  to  do,  so  I  must 
enable  them  to  stand  alone.  1  must  learn  how  to 
make  myself  useless  to  them. 

(10)  1  shall  no  longer  be  content  with  having  the 
children  learn  mere  facts,  but  to  see  the  facts  in 
their  true  relation  and  to  deduce  principles  there- 
from. My  teaching  of  geography,  in  this  respect, 
has  been  all  wrong.  I  shall  try  to  teach  no  more  to 
the  children  than  thej^  can  assimilate  and  repro- 
duce ;  for  indigestion  will  follow  a  cramming  pro- 
cess whether  it  be  of  the  mind  or  body. 

Some  will  say  that  New  Year  resolutions  are  a 
fake  and  are  only  made  to  be  broken.  Granted. 
But  there  is  no  reason  why  a  teacher  should  not 
make  an  effort  to  improve  her  work  every  day  in  the 
year.  If  every  day,  then  why  not  the  first  day  of 
scliool  after  the  holidays'?  Go  (|uietly  and  do  the 
things,  without  making  any  great  fuss  about  the 
resolutions. 


THE  WINTER  SOLSTICE  AND  THE  LENGHTENING  DAYS 


On  the  22nd  day  of  December,  the  earth  rounded 
that  curve  of  its  elliptical  path,  known  as  the  winter 
solstice,  and  began  making  tracks  toward  longer 
days  and  warmer  skies.  What  is  the  meaning  of 
"solstice"?  The  almost  literal  meaning  of  the  word 
is  the  sun  stands  still.  Does  the  sun  do  this?  No, 
only  in  appearance.  Let  us  illustrate.  Attach  an 
apple  or  orange  to  a  string  and  swing  it  in  a  hori- 
zontal, elliptical'  path  in  front  of  the  children.  If 
the  teacher  is  sufficiently  removed  from  the  children 
while  she  is  making  the  experiment,  to  their  eyes 
the  orange  will  appear  to  move,  not  in  a  circle,  but 
back  and  forth  like  a  pendulum.  We  are  all  familiar 
with  the  momentary  pause  a  pendulum  makes  when 
it  gets  to  the  end  of  its  swing  and  just  before  it 
starts  on  the  return.  In  the  case  of  the  pendulum, 
we  note,  furthermore,  that  its  most  rapid  progress  is 
in  the  center  of  the  swing,  not  at  the  ends.  Now 
apply  this  to  the  earth  pendulum.  If  its  apparent 
progress  is  slowest  at  the  tui-ning  points,  the  sum- 
mer and  winter  solstices,  ought  it  not  to  make  greater 


progress  about  the  time  of  the  equinoxes,  when  the 
earth  is  furthest  from  the  stand-still  points?  We  can 
prove  this.  At  exactly  noon  each  day,  have  one  of  the 
boys  make  a  mark  on  the  floor  showing  how  far  the 
sun"s  rays  come  in  at  the  door  or  window.  You  will 
note  that  there  is  comparatively  little  difference,  dur- 
ing the  first  few  days  of  Januaiy,  between  these  floor 
markings.  But  the  difference  between  them  will 
gradually  increase  from  day  to  day,  until,  along 
in  March,  the  difference  will  be  greatest.  Why  does 
the  sunlight  come  further  into  the  room  during  win- 
ter than  in  summer?  Note,  also,  how  the  days  are 
getting  longer  and  warmer,  as  the  distance  between 
the  marks  increases.  Get  a  tree  or  hill  in  line  with 
your  window  at  sunrise  and  see  how  the  sun  rises 
a  little  farther  north  each  day.  Both  teacher  and 
children  should  observe  this. 

These  experiments  will  have  all  the  interest  of  a 
fresh  discovery  to  the  pupils.  Besides,  they  will  be 
getting  a  clear  conception  of  a  difficult  phase  of 
geography. 
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Remember  this,  that  the  writing  on  the  school 
buildings  tells  what  kind  of  teachers  the  schools 
have. 


Are  you  increasing  your  knowledge  and  skill  and 
power?  When  teachers  cease  to  learn  they  cease  to 
teach. 


How  much  of  your  time  is  taken  up  correcting  the 
mistakes  of  children?  Why  not  let  them  correct 
their  own  mistakes  as  far  as  possible? 


Those  schools  that  teach  domestic  science,  or  wish 
to  teach  any  form  of  domestic  science,  should  have 
Edith  Carey  Hammond's  "Industrial  Drawing  for 
Girls." 


An  easy  way  to  "hear"  a  lesson  is  to  ask  questions 
and  let  the  pupils  answer.  But  this  is  not  the  best 
way  to  teach  reading,  history,  geography,  and  Ian- 


Are  you  in  favor  of  a  six  months '  school  term  in 
every  district?  If  not,  retire  and  let  some  one  take 
your  place  who  believes  in  your  community.  You 
are  the  proper  person  to  begin  the  agitation. 


Do  you  really  use  the  blackboard?  If  a  visitor 
should  enter  your  room  would  he  be  able  to  judge 
anything  of  your  value  by  the  work  on  the  boards? 
To  what  extent  can  you  use  the  boards  to  advantage  ? 


Dr.  George  Kerchensteiner,  statesman-educator  of 
Germany,  after  a  tour  through  many  factories  of  the 
United  States  is  reported  to  have  said-:  "Nowjjere 
outside  of  Russia  have  I  found  such  neglect  of  child- 
hood as  in  England  and  America." 


Commissioner  P.  P.  Claxton  is  constantly  saying 
some  good  things.  He  says  we  should  have  "teach- 
erages"  just  as  we  have  parsonages.  There  are  at 
least  three  "teacherages"  in  North  Carolina.  But 
they  should  go  with  every  school.  The  Old.  World 
across  the  sea  has  had  them  a  hundred  years  or 
more. 


We  are  publishing  an  interesting  story,  entitled 
"How  the  News  Comes  Under  Sea  and  Over  Land." 
Teachers  could  make  an  interesting  geography  lesson 
of  it.  It  is  full  of  information  for  teachers  and  will 
be  intensely  interesting  to  children.  Read  it  to  them 
and  then  ask  them  if  they  wish  to  take  their  geogra- 
phies and  trace  these  lines. 


GRADING  PUPILS. 

Those  who  believe  that  a  grade,  say  of  90  per 
cent,  is  an  infallible  measurement  of  a  pupils  stand- 
ing should  try  the  experiment  of  a  certain  Western 
school.  The  papers  of  a  certain  pupil  were  given  to 
five  different  teachers  to  grade,  and  the  grades  on 
the  same  paper  varied  all  the  way  from  60  per  cent 
to  90  per  cent.  According  to  one  teacher's  standard 
the  pupil  would  have  been  a  failure.  But  according 
to  the  standard  of  another  teacher  the  pupil  would 
have  been  an  honor  student.  And  yet  we  are  seek- 
ing within  the  child  the  causes  for  retardation  and 
elimination.  The  same  paper  may  be  a  failure  or  a 
success.  It  does  not  defend  so  much  upon  the  paper 
as  upon  the  teacher.     That's  queer. 


NEEDED  EDUCATIONAL  LEGISLATION. 

This  is  what  the  teachers  of  North  Carolina  stand 
for: 

(1)  A  State  tax  of  five  cents  on  each  hundred  dol- 
lars to  raise  the  schools  to  six  months. 

(2)  The  county  instead  of  the  township  as  the 
unit  of  apportionment. 

(3)  Raising  the  age  limit  of  children  employed  in 
the  factories  to  sixteen  years  and  prohibiting  the  em- 
ployment of  women  at  night. 

(4)  Uniform  examination  and  gradation  and  cer- 
tificate of  teachers. 

(5)  A  minimum  professional  and  scholarship  re- 
quirement in  advance  of  present  requirements  for 
teachers. 

(6)  At  least  the  same  minimum  qualification  for 
county  and  city  superintendents  as  may  be  required 
for  a  first  grade  elementary  teachers'  certificate. 

(7)  A  more  business-like  way  of  electing  teachers. 

(8)  A  uniform  and  effective  compulsory  attend- 
ance law. 

(9)  The  establishment  of  farm  life  schools  and  the 
placing  of  agricultural  and  domestic  science  classes 
in  rural  high  schools. 
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SHORT  STORIES  WRITTEN  BY  WINSTON  HIGH 
SCHOOL  PUPILS. 

The  Winston-Salem  Journal  published  in  one  of 
its  Sunday  editions  the  stories  written  by  the  high 
school  pupils  of  that  city.  Nearly  two  pages  of  the 
paper  were  devoted  to  these  stories,  and  they  made 
good  reading  matter.  Here  are  the  subjects  of  some 
of  the  stories: 

Local  Affairs  in  Winston-Salem. 

Work  of  the  Local  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

How  a  President  is  Elected. 

Why  Winston-Salem  Should  Have  Parks. 

When  the  Warehouse  Bell  Rings. 

Education  in  Winston-Salem  Should  Be   Com- 
pulsory. 

Early  Schools  of  Winston. 

The  Curfew  Law  Should  Be  Enforced  in  Win- 
ston-Salem. 
If  the  Journal  had  taken  a  poll  of  its  readers  as  to 
which  page  had  the  largest  number  of  readers,  it  is 
safe  to  guess  that  the  vote  would  have  been  in  favor 
of  this  page  of  short  stories.  If  the  English  teacher 
of  the  high  school  had  taken  a  vote  of  the  class  as  to 
what  compositions  were  written  with  the  most  inter- 
est and  care,  it  is  safe  to  guess  that  these  composi- 
tions would  have  received  the  highest  vote.  It  is 
not  difficult  to  find  the  reason  either. 


SCHOOLS  AS  EMPLOYMENT  BUREAUS. 

The  plan  to  link  the  schools  with  the  economic  life 
of  the  community  is  growing  in  favor  more  and  more. 
Supt.  R.  H.  Latham,  of  Winston,  is  making  a  move 
in  this  direction  that  is  being  advocated  by  thought- 
ful school  men  in  many  sections  of  the  countiy.  Pro- 
fessor John  R.  Commons,  a  member  of  the  Wisconsin 
Industrial  Commission  offers  a  plan  to  use  the  school- 
house  as  a  labor  exchange.  "There  is  need  of  an 
organized  market  for  labor,"  he  says.  He  believes 
that — 

the  school  acting  as  a  branch  of  the  children's 
department  of  the  employment  office  should  be 
made  to  help  reduce  the  mal-adjustments  of  oc- 
cupations that  is  now  a  crying  evil.  "Records 
of  children's  aptitudes  should  be  kept  in  school. 
Teachers  can  best  tell  what  the  child  is  good 
for ;  and  they  should  direct  the  children  into  the 
most  promising  occupation."  It  should  be  said 
that  this  principle  is  already  partially  recog- 
nized by  public  authorities.  The  vocation  bu- 
reau of  the  city  of  Boston  aids  in  directing  the 
future  occupation  of  children  in  the  schools. 
In  Ohio  the  truant  officer  is  required  by  a  re- 
cent statute  to  keep  on  file  a  list  of  the  children 
between  the  ages  of  14  and  16  who  have  received 
school  certificates  and  desire  employment; 
prospective  employers  are  to  have  access  to  this 
list. 

The  attention  given  to  Professor  Commons' 
proposal  emphassizes  the  rapid  development  of 
the  idea  of  "wider  use  of  the  school  plant," 
since  Mr.  Edward  J.  Ward  inaugurated  the  so- 
cial-center work  at  Rochester.  Kansas  City  af- 
fords a  current  instance  of  the  readiness  to  ac- 


cept the  social-center  idea.  The  Board  of  Edu- 
cation of  that  city  recently  voted  to  open  seven- 
teen school  buildings  for  neighborhood  uses  at 
night.  School  clubs  will  be  organized  for  the 
discussion  of  civic  and  economic  questions ;  there 
will  be  literary  and  dramatic  clubs,  sewing  and 
camp-fire  clubs.  There  will  be  lectures,  moving- 
pictures,  folk  dances,  gymnastics,  and  all  the 
other  neighborhood  activities  that  are  neces- 
sary to  wholesome  community  life. 

The  use  of  school  buildings  as  forums  for  po- 
litical discussion  is  now  a  fact  in  both  Chicago 
and  New  York ;  in  the  latter  city  a  plan  to  use 
the  buildings  as  polling  places  received  strong 
support  from  civic  organizations ;  and  while 
educators  have  no  way  of  finding  out  just  how 
far  the  suggestion  of  school-houses  as  labor  ex- 
changes will  be  adopted  the  fact  that  a  pro- 
posal like  this  receives  attention  proves  how 
widespread  is  the  sentiment  in  favor  of  any  and 
all  projects  involving  a  wider  use  of  the  school 
plant  for  the  benefit  of  the  community. 


EVILS  OP  ELECTING  COUNTY  SUPERINTEN- 
DENTS BY  THE  PEOPLE— A  PLAN  THAT  WAS 
TRIED  AND  IS  FAILING. 

Once  every  two  years  we  have  the  recurrence  of 
the  old  argument  that  our  schools  are  not  demo- 
cratic ;  that  power  is  too  much  centralized.  And  as 
a  proof  of  it,  the  local  control  in  some  State  a  thou- 
sand miles  and  more  away  is  held  up  to  us  and  la- 
beled the  perfect  system.  The  Board  of  Public  Af- 
fairs in  the  State  of  Wisconsin  has  recently  made  an 
investigation  into  the  workings  of  the  school  system 
of  that  State  where  County  Superintendents  are 
elected  by  the  people,  and  where  the  average  salary 
of  County  Superintendents  is  about  $1,000.  The 
highest  salary  is  only  $1,800.     The  report  says: 

"One  County  Superintendent  declared  to  an 
investigator  for  the  State  Board  of  Public  Af- 
fairs that  it  cost  him  $400  to  be  elected  and  his 
opponent  $1,000  to  be  defeated." 

The  report  on  rural  schools  says  more  definitely 
that  the  County  Superintendent  is  responsible  to  no 
one  who  can  judge  his  efficiency,  and  that  his  re- 
sponsibility to  the  electorate  can  be  evaded  through 
the  usual  method  of  "polities."  He  fails  to  condemn 
people  for  failure  to  provide  decent  school  and 
equipment  because  those  people  would  oppose  his 
re-election.  "The  greater  the  need  for  rigorous  ac- 
tion, ' '  says  the  report,  ' '  the  more  dangerous  it  is 
for  the  County  Superintendent  to  do  his  duty. ' ' 

The  report  points  out  that  the  supervision  of 
schools  by  County  Superintendents  is  hopelessly  in- 
adequate, that  the  unrestricted  power  to  certificate 
teachers,  held  by  the  County  Superintendent,  is  a 
source  of  great  weakness,  that  the  salaries  are  in- 
sufficient, that  the  enforcement  of  the  truancy  law  is 
not  effective,  a  systematic  use  is  not  made  of  records 
in  supervising  schools,  attendance  and  teachers. 

Superintendent  Cary  in  his  last  report  said : 
"There  is  no  adequate  supervision  of  these 
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schools.    As  a  rule,  the  County  Superintendent 
finds  it  impossible  to  visit  the  schools  more  than 
once  a  year,  and  then  for  a  brief  time.    Many 
of  these  visits  come  toward  the  end  of  the  school 
year.   The  teacher  is  thus  thrown  almost  wholly 
upon  her  own  resources,  and  one  out  of  every 
three  or  four  teachers  on  the  average  is  doing 
her  first  year's  work  and  in  many  cases  never 
saw  the  inside  of  a  country  school  before." 
The  standards  for  accepting  examination  papers 
vary  widely.     "A  grade  of  fifty  is  acceptable  as  a 
passing  mark  in  some,  sixty  and  even  seventy  in  oth- 
ers.   The  questions  used  by  County  Superintendents 
are  supplied  to  them  already  printed  by  the  regu- 
lar supply  houses.    Advantage  is  taken  of  the  oppor- 
tunity  for   favoritism   and   undue   influence.      One 
County  Superintendent  said  to  the  investigator  that 
a  predecessor  in  ofSce  would  issue  a  license  to  any 
candidate  he  would  name,  even  if  it  were  a  two-year- 
old  child.    Many  County  Superintendents  have  said 
about  the  other  fellow  that  'anybody  can  get  a  cer- 
tificate who  is  related  to  one  or  more  voters. '  ' ' 

To  remedy  this  situation  the  State  Board  of  Pub- 
lic Affairs  recommends  the  creation  of  the  County 


Board  of  Education  and  the  appointment  by  this 
Board  of  County  Superintendent. 

After  trying  for  years  the  very  democratic  plan  of 
district  control,  the  State  is  moving  toward  the 
county  as  the  unit. 


THE  MEETING  OP  THE  DEPARTMENT  OP  SU- 
PERINTENDENTS. 

The  meeting  of  the  Department  of  Superinten- 
dence and  such  other  departments  as  usually  have  a 
mid-winter  session  will  be  held  at  Philadelphia,  Peb- 
rurary  25-28,  1913.  The  Bellevue-Stratford  Hotel 
will  be  the  headquarters.  It  is  expected,  although 
the  formal  action  by  the  railroad  associations  has 
not  yet  been  taken,  that  the  return  limit  of  the  tick- 
ets will  be  extended  so  that  those  of  our  members 
who  desire  may  take  in  the  inaugration  ceremonies 
at  Washington  the  week  following  the  meeting. 

At  a  meting  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
National  Education  Associtaion,  held  in  Chicago, 
Wednesday,  October  23,  it  was  decided  that,  provid- 
ed satisfactory  railroad  rates  and  ticket  conditions 
are  secured  from  all  the  various  passenger  associa- 
tions, the  next  meeting  of  the  National  Education 
Association  will  be  held  in  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah, 
July  7-11,  1913. 


A  SIX  MONTHS' 

"We  are  in  favor  of  a  six  months'  school  term," 
said  the  teachers,  said  the  County  Superintendents, 
said  the  Farmers'  Union,  said  the  Press  Association, 
said  the  Baptist  State  Convention.  Now  this  is  talk- 
ing some.  But  there  are  three  classes  of  peoplB  who 
are  opposed  to  spending  more  money  on  the  element- 
ary schools,  and  let  us  classify  them  likewise : 

(1)  There  are  those  conscientious  men  who  are  in- 
herently opposed  to  paying  any  more  taxes  for  any- 
thing. These  men,  however,  are  frank  and  open  in 
their  oppositon  and  honest  in  their  public  disap- 
proval of  any  measure  that  looks  to  increasing  the 
taxes.  But  there  are  not  very  many  of  these  men 
to-day. 

(2)  There  are  those  who  are  opposed  to  it  be- 
cause the  revenue  is  already  too  small  to  meet  all 
the  needs  of  the  government  and  they  fear  that  an 
increased  tax  levy  of  five  cents  would  cause  discon- 
tent in  the  party  and  reduce  the  Democratic  ma- 
jority two  years  hence.  Those  who  advance  these 
reasons  fail  to  see  that  this  argument  argues  at  the 
same  time  that  the  Democratic  party  cannot  afford 
to  educate  the  children  of  the  State  for  fear  that 
they  would  not  vote  the  Democratic  ticket.  Of  course, 
they  will  say  that  they  do  not  mean  this,  that  after 
the  children  are  educated  they  will  vote  the  Demo- 
cratic ticket,  but  in  the  meantime  there  will  be  so 
much  discontent  that  the  Democratic  party  will  suf- 
fer before  these  educated  children  will  reach  the 
voting  age.  Exactly.  You  are  afraid  to  stand  for 
education  now,  because  you  fear  that  you  will  lose 
temporarily,  and  having  lost  something  now,  ed<lca- 
tion  will  not  help  much  in  the  end.    It  is  the  same 
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argument.  You  are  afraid  to  educate,  because  you 
believe  the  Democratic  party  will  lose  by  it. 

(3)  The  third  class  that  opposes  the  five-cent  tax 
is  too  selfish  to  have  a  broad  perspective.  These 
people  are  unlike  the  first  class  in  this  respect;  they 
are  not  so  open  and  frank  and  honest  in  their  argu- 
ment. They  fear  centralization;  they  fear  an  im- 
perfect administration ;  they  fear  unjust  discrimina- 
tion. They  believe  in  a  six  months'  school  for  all 
the  children,  mind  you,  but  really  would  it  not  be  a 
little  better  to  go  slowly,  and  they  will  say  that  we 
are  going  fast  enough.  They  fear  the  people  can't 
stand  it.  Some  of  this  class  have  heard  some  men 
talk.  They  will  not  name  the  men,  of  course,  and 
while  the  argument  advanced  was  not  very  good, 
still  there  are  many  difficulties. 

Oh,  well,  the  truth  of  the  matter  is,  they  have 
"other  reasons." 

But  we  are  going  to  fight  for  a  six  months'  term, 
and  we  are  not  concerned  as  to  whether  "the  educa- 
tional statesmen, ' '  as  Charity  and  Children  satirical- 
ly calls  them,  or  the  Farmers'  Union,  or  the  Bap- 
tist Convention,  or  the  Press  Association,  or  the 
County  Superintendents,  wins  the  most  glory  in  the 
fight.  All  we  are  eoncei-ned  over  is,  that  we  get  a 
six  months'  school  term  for  every  child  in  North 
Carolina,  and  those  who  really  want  it  should  stand 
together  and  not  be  wooed  away  by  the  sobbing 
voices  of  those  who  have  ' '  other  reasons. ' ' 


A  practical  people  in  a  practical  age,  we  need  the 
grace  of  fable  to  balance  our  fact,  the  joy  of  poetry 
to  leaven  our  prose. — ^Katherine  Lee  Bates. 
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FOUR  NEW  FIELDS  THE  TEACHER  SHOULD  ENTER 

By  E.  C.  Brooks. 
(From  an  Address  delivered  before  the  Teachers'   Assembly.) 
1. — Health:  A  Moral  Issue. 


The  first  subject  in  the  curriculum  of  the  high 
school  to-day  should  be  health,  the  care  of  the  body, 
the  temple  of  the  divinity  within.  I  do  not  believe 
the  child  at  birth  is  evil.  Good  habits  as  well  as 
bad  habits,  triith-telling  as  well  as  lying,  are  the  re- 
sults of  training,  and  a  sound  body  and  good  health 
are  in  the  main  essential  to  good  character.  There- 
fore, I  believe  that  the  school  of  to-day  should  make 
it  a  creed  that  the  care  of  the  body  and  the  preserva- 
tion of  health  is  a  divine  command  and  that  an  epi- 
demic of  typhoid  fever  is  just  as  immoral  as  gam- 
bling at  horse  races,  and  to  damage  the  body  in  any 
way  either  by  drunkenness  or  licenseiousness  is  just 
as  great  an  evil  as  to  steal  another  man's  goods. 
Therefore,  the  question  of  health  that  is  now  receiv- 
ing so  much  attention  from  the  head  of  our  educa- 
tional forces  should  be  made  a  moral  issue  in  order 
to  stir  the  motions  and  stimulate  the  thinking  of  the 
child.  The  material  for  this  subject  is  alreadj'  at 
hand,  but  it  will  probably  have  to  be  re-arranged  in 
order  to  enable  the  teachers  to  place  the  emphasis  in 
the  right  place. 

2. — Home-Making:    Hindered  by  the  School. 

Another  subject  that  should  come  from  the  world 
to-day  is  home-making  both  for  boj^s  and  girls.  And 
I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  material  for  this 
except  in  rare  instances  has  not  yet  been  brought  in- 
to the  school.  The  ancient  Hebrew  made  it  a  part 
of  his  religion  to  teach  both  boys  and  girls  to  have  a 
care  in  selecting  and  preparing  the  proper  food. 
But  to-day  we  have  placed  the  resj^onsibility  on  the 
women  of  the  home.  We  have  given  them  the  great- 
er part  of  the  world's  work  to  do,  a  large  part  of 
which  is  classed  as  unskilled  labor  and  the  drudgery 
of  a  large  per  cent  of  the  women  in  the  home  is 
nothing  short  of  actual  slavery.  Rearing  the  chil- 
dren, planning  the  meals,  selecting  and  preparing  the 
food,  planning  and  making  the  clothes,  and  after 
this  comes  the  drudgery  of  menial  services  in  the 
majority  of  the  homes  that  is  killing  to  the  spirit. 
We  hear  a  great  deal  about  the  new  woman  leaving 
the  home,  but  little  is  said  about  the  man's  leaving 
the  home  to  follow  his  business  and  shifting  the 
whole  responsibility  of  the  family  on  the  woman. 
Our  business  life  of  to-day  is  so  complex  that  the 
family  in  many  instances  rarely  ever  sit  down  to  the 
same  table  together.  The  father  is  on  the  road,  in 
the  factory,  out  in  the  world,  and  his  own  child  can- 
not accompany  him  in  the  routine  of  business  as  it 
did  when  our  life  was  simple.  Therfeore,  the  child 
is  thrown  back  on  the  mother  or  on  the  street.  And 
when  the  mother  is  weak  the  child  takes  its  direction 
in  life  from  the  rabble  of  the  stret.  The  school 
instead  of  attempting  to  solve  this  great  social  prob- 
lem adds  to  its  complexity. 

The  student  in  the  high  school  carries  home  addi- 
tional work  for  the  mother  to  do.  Three  examples 
in  geometry  must  be  worked,  forty  lines  of  Virgil 
must  be  translated  and  a  composition  on  Hamlet's 
madness  must  all  be  pi'epared  before  the  opening 
of  the  school,  and  all  this  must  be  done  in  a  home 
where  the  mother  takes  in  washing  for  a  living.  The 
number  of  daily  recitations  in  the  high  school  vary- 


ing from  six  to  eight,  makes  it  necessarj'  for  the 
child  to  prepare  practicall}^  all  of  them  in  the  home 
and  scarcely  a  one  of  them  has  any  solution  for  the 
burdens  of  the  home.  The  children  are  treated  al- 
most as  boarders  and  the  burden  of  the  already  over- 
worked M'oman  in  the  home  is  reaching  its  limit.  If 
perchance  the  daughter  is  fortunate  enough  to  be 
able  to  study  domestic  science,  this  work  is  done 
altogether  in  the  school.  I  believe  these  conditions 
should  be  reversed  and  the  greater  part  of  the  home 
work  for  the  schools  should  be  in  home-making  and 
the  results  carried  to  the  schools,  and  that  the  so- 
called  culture  subjects  should  be  studied  in  school 
and  should  not  be  permiitted  to  increase  the  burden 
of  the  mother  in  the  home.  In  this  way  the  old 
question  of  how  to  interest  the  home  and  the  school 
will  be  satisfactorily  answered.  If  a  boy  or  girl  re- 
ceives in  school  a  grade  of  90  for  Latin  translated 
the  night  before  in  the  home,  why  should  he  or  she 
not  receive  an  equal  grade  for  intelligent  work  in 
domestic  science  or  agriculture  executed  under  such 
conditions  as  to  bring  joy  to  the  pupil  and  assistance 
to  the  home?  The  domestic  science  and  home  eco- 
nomics found  to-day  in  school  is  taught  under  cir- 
cumstances far  superior  to  those  surrounding  the 
average  home.  But  if  the  practical  or  concrete  side 
of  this  subject  were  studied  in  the  home  every  school 
in  Xorth  Carolina  could  make  thi,s  a  part  of  its  eur- 
ricuhim  at  very  little  cost. 

3.— The  Physical  World. 

Another  neglected  subject  that  should  occupy  a 
prominent  part  in  the  school  curriculum  is  the  great 
physical  world  in  which  we  live.  Human  progress 
from  the  first  has  been  for  the  most  part  a  matter 
of  discovery  and  invention  by  the  few  ,and  of  imi- 
tation and  assimilation  by  the  many,  and  the  mate- 
rial welfare  of  man  as  well  as  the  world's  progress 
depends  upon  man's  knowledge  of  physical  forces. 
It  was  the  desire  for  knowledge  into  the  physical . 
and  social  world  that  brought  the  ancient  classics  in- 
to the  school-room.  But  they  no  longer  contain  use- 
ful information  of  the  physical  and  the  social.  These 
are  to  be  found  in  man's  experience  of  to-day  instead 
of  that  of  a  thousand  years  ago.  We  are  securing 
a  part  of  this  in  our  texts  of  agi'iculture,  geography, 
physics,  cheiuist-rj',  and  biology.  But  these  subjects 
are  taught  in  the  main  as  abstractions  while  the 
great  phj^sical  world  in  its  rugged  concreteness  lies 
almost  undiscovered  by  the  school.  It  was  in  this 
world  that  Pestalozzi  entered  when  he  revolutionized 
primary  work.  It  was  in  this  world  that  Rousseau 
entered  when  he  shook  humanity  to  its  very  founda- 
tion. And  it  is  in  this  same  world  that  even  a  six- 
year-old  child  enters  with  an  inquiring  mind. 

Xotwithstanding  this,  the  native  interest  that  the 
life  of  the  child  has  in  all  other  kinds  of  life  the 
high  schools  of  the  cAuntry  draw  a  large  part  of 
their  subject  matter  from  the  days  of  Aristotle  and 
Cicero.  Furthermore,  the  college  teachers  of  science 
in  many  instances  have  removed  themselves  from  the 
great  concrete  world  and  spend  their  lives  dealing 
with  abstractions  paralleling  the  life  of  the  monks  of 
the  Middle  Ages.  And  the  great  inventions  and  dis- 
coveries for  the  most  part  have  come  through  men 
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who  never  studied  under  the  college  teachers  of  sci- 
ence. These  teachers  ridiculed  George  Stphenson 
and  proved  to  the  politicians  of  the  day  that  a  loco- 
motive could  not  run  on  smooth  rails.  Yet  the  Kil- 
lingworth  engineer  who  studied  only  the  concrete 
world  first  was  already  operating  such  an  engine. 
College  teachers  of  science  only  a  few  decades  ago 
were  reading  learned  papers  on  the  impossibility  of 
wireless  telegraphy.  At  the  same  time  Marconi  was 
sending  messages  short  distances  through  the  air. 
College  men  of  science  tell  us  to-day  that  the  high 
schools  cannot  teach  science.  Certainly  not  those 
abstractions.  But  the  great  concrete  world  lies 
spread  out  before  the  child  and  he  has  been  studying 
it  since  he  could  first  walk,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
college  teachers  of  science  to  enter  this  world  and 
aid  the  high  schools  in  its  attempt  to  interpret  the 
physical  world  to  the  child.  The  subject  matter  is  at 
hand,  but  in  my  opinion  it  will  all  have  to  be  re- 
written for  the  high  school. 

4.— A  New  History. 

The  last  subject  that  I  shall  call  your  attention  to 
is  that  of  history  o,r  that  part  of  it  taught  in  the 
grammar  and  high  school  which  deals  with  the  he- 
roic. We  are  having  a  great  deal  of  concern  to-day 
about  rural  life  and  the  drift  of  the  poplation  to  the 
cities.  We  are  discussing  vocational  training,  in- 
eluding  agriculture,  and  occupations  of  various 
kinds.  These  in  themselves  will  never  change  the 
drift  of  population  because  the  youth  is  ever  mov- 
ing toward  the  heroic  and  the  wonderful. 

I  have  already  spoken  of  the  development  of  the 
child  for  the  first  six  years  of  its  life.  When  it  en- 
ters school  it  has  reached  a  stage  of  development 
where  the  heroic  achievements  of  the  world  stirs  his 
deeper  emotions  and  stimulates  his  thinking  and 
gives  him  his  directions.  His  ideal  man  of  action 
and  man  of  wisdom  are  men  who  have  been  great  so- 
cial leaders  or  are  the  captains  of  industry.  No 
where  does  he  read  that  the  man  who  tills  the  land 
and  discovers  new  forces  in  the  soil  ever  rose  to 
greatness.  It  is  in  this  stage  of  his  life  that  the 
great  deeds  of  the  world  give  him  his  ideal  in  life. 
Caesar  with  all  of  his  ambition.  Napoleon  with  all 
his  selfishness.  Rockefeller  and  Morgan  with  all  the 
newspaper  abuse  of  them,  are  still  heroes  to  the 
child,  because  it  is  the  wonderful,  the  marvelous, 
the  seemingly  superhumane  achievements,  regardless 
of  man  or  methods,  that  stirs  the  emotions  of  the  un- 
veloped  child.  The  great  fundamental  principles  of 
right  develop  later  in  life.  But  when  that  develop- 
ment comes  the  ideal  man  of  action  and  man  of  wis- 
dom is  largely  formed.  The  home  and  the  commun- 
ity as  well  as  the  school  are  constantly  holding  up 
this  type  of  man  for  the  child  to  look  at  and  ponder 
over.  Even  the  school  teacher  who  instructs  the 
child  in  the  deeds  of  these  heroes  of  history  is  ignor- 
ant of  the  great  economic  world;  and  to  teach  the 
child  that  the  simple  life  of  the  simple  minded  man, 
content  with  his  humble  lot,  is  the  greatest  life  may 
carry  an  element  of  truth,  but  it  does  not~  appeal 
to  a  healthy  child  in  this  heroic  stage. 

Do  you  not  recall  the  masterful  man  in  "Senti- 
mental Tommy"?  This  man  had  come  into  the  life 
of  Tommy's  mother,  who  told  her  son  constantly  of 
the  evil  which  the  man  had  brought  into  her  life. 
Yet  after  all  the  teaching.  Tommy  replied:  "I  should 
like  to  be  a  'magerful'  man." 

If  we  would  change  the  drift  of  the  population 


back  to  the  country,  history  must  teach  the  child 
during  his  heroic  age  that  the  masterful  man  grap- 
ples with  the  hidden  forces  of  the  soil,  touches  the 
deep  pulsations  of  the  world,  and  humanity  not  only 
respects  him,  is  dependent  upon  him,  but  actually 
fears  him;  now  this  must  be  the  attitude  of  the 
world  toward  the  farmer  instead  of  the  sentimental 
patronizing  attitude  that  makes  him  the  pet  of  the 
politicians  and  the  object  of  ridicule  of  the  cartoon- 
ist. Those  who  are  interested  in  checking  the  drift 
of  the  population  to  the  cities  will  find  the  solution, 
in  my  opinion,  not  in  teaching  first  the  techincal  sub- 
jects of  agriculture,  although  this  may  help  some, 
but  in  teching  the  child  that  the  man  who  tills  the 
soil  is  a  world  force,  and  when  he  is  placed  before 
the  child  his  heroic  life  must  stand  out  as  prominent- 
ly as  that  of  Csesar  or  Napoleon  or  Cromwell  or 
Washington,  and  his  achievements  in  the  world  must 
stir  the  heroic  nature  of  the  child. 

It  was  once  true  that  the  Southern  planter  was  the 
greatest  force  in  American  life  and  the  home  and 
the  community  taught  it  as  a  fact.  So  great  was 
his  power  that  all  Europe  respected  him,  America 
was  dependent  upon  him,  and  the  politics  of  the 
country  were  shaped  by  him.  But  he  built  up  his 
power  on  the  products  of  ignorant  slave  labor,  and 
this  was  the  unsafe  foundation  that  caused  the  struc- 
ture to  fall.  We  have  to-day  the  same  economic  re- 
sources. But  the  foundations  must  be  constructed 
anew.  It  must  be  built  on  the  products  of  skilled 
labor  and  an  understanding  of  the  great  economic 
forces  of  to-day,  and  this  subject-matter  should  be 
found  in  our  histories.  The  child  is  not  so  mucli 
interested  in  how  to  build  roads  as  he  is  in  the  in- 
fluence of  roads  on  civilization.  He  is  not  so  much 
interested  in  how  cotton  grows  as  he  is  in  the  rule  of 
King  Cotton  in  the  world's  history.  He  is  not  so 
much  interested  in  how  to  plow  a  corn  field  as  he  is 
in  the  fact  that  since  corn  has  been  an  article  of  food 
for  civilized  man,  the  civilized  world  has  not  been 
visited  by  a  world  famine.  After  the  child's  emo- 
tions have  been  stirred  and  his  thinking  stimulated 
the  technical  side  of  these  subjects  will  have  an  ad- 
ditional interest,  and  these  should  come  in  the  clos- 
ing years  of  the  high  school. 


ENTHUSIASM  FOR  AGRICULTURAL  EDUCA- 
TION. 

If  one  has  the  spirit  of  the  farmer,  then  he  is  likely 
to  attain  its  manifestations ;  he  will  be  enthusiastic 
about  rural  life  and  the  objects  through  which  it  ex- 
presses itself.  He  will  have  a  wondei'ful  vision  of 
ripe  grains,  luscious  fruits,  fine  stock,  fertile  fields, 
warm  and  neat  clothing,  comfortable  homes,  efScient 
schools,  prosperous  churches,  good  citizens,  and  a 
Christian  people  rising  as  by  magic  out  of  the  mate- 
rials and  the  labors  with  which  the  farmer  so  joyous- 
ly employs  himself.  Every  teacher  should  remember 
that  enthusiasm  for  the  new  gosjjel  of  agricultural 
education,  Avill,  at  present,  cover  a  multitude  of  sins 
— and  a  heap  of  ignorance.  Better  than  that,  it  will 
also  start  him  to  work ;  and  if  he  is  made  of  the  right 
kind  of  stuff,  no  one  need  be  fearful  of  the  outcome. 
— Garland  A.  Brieker,  in  Texas  School  Journal. 


Every  lover  of  the  State's  literature  should  have 
a  copy  of  "North  Carolina  Poems."  Postpaid  for 
$1.00.  The  Poems  and  "Aycock's  Life  and  Speeches" 
both  for  $2.10.  Order  to-day  from  North  Carolina 
Education,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
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A  DEBATING  UNION  OF  THE  HIGH  SCHOOLS 

No  more  important  step  has  been  taken  in  ednca-  It  is  earnestly  hoped  that  a  large  number  of  high 
tional  matters  recently  than  that  by  the  two  literary  schools  will  avail  themselves  at  once  of  this  splendid 
societies  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  where-  opportunity ;  for,  unless  a  large  number  of  schools 
by  they  propose  to  establish  a  debating  union  of  all  are  benefited  by  this  plan,  it  will  of  course  fail  of 
the  high  schools  in  the  State.  The  problem  of  high  its  purpose.  The  high  school  has  everything  to  gain 
school  debating  has  always  been  a  puzzling  one,  the  and  nothing  to  lose ;  for,  even  if  a  school  should  lose 
main  difficulty  being  a  lack  of  good  library  facilities ;  both  its  debates,  it  would  gain  from  the  effort  put 
and  it  is  just  at  this  point  that  the  literary  society  forth  the  ability  to  win  in  contests  later  on.  There 
propose  to  give  aid.  Their  plan  is  in  brief  as  fol-  is  no  registration  or  other  fee  connected  with  mem- 
lows  :  bership  in  the  union ;  and  there  is  no  requirement  ex- 

(1)  The  Dialetic  and  Philanthropic  Literary  Societies  cept  that  the  schools  entering  shall  furnish  two 
of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  agree  to  establish  at  teams  and  debate  both  sides  of  the  query.  The  so- 
their  own  expense  a  debating  union  of  all  bona  fide  high  cieties  furnish  the  material  in  concrete  form  and  give 
schools  in  the  State.  references  to  all  available  sources  for  detailed  infor- 

(2)  The  societies,  after  ascertaining  the  wishes  of  as  mation.    And  finally,  the  societies  entertain  as  their 
many  high  schools  as  possible,  will  decide  upon  a  query  guests  while  in  Chapel  Hill  all  high  school  teams  that 
to  be  debated  simultaneously  throughout  the  State  by  all  are  able  to  win  out  in  the  preliminary  contests, 
schools  entering  the  union.                                                                                          

(3)  The  societies  will  gather  from  the  library  at  Chapel  PARCELS   POST. 

Hill  all  available  material  on  both  sides  of  the  query,  The  last  Congress  passed  a  parcels  post  law.     This 

and  will  condense  this  material  into  usable  form.  (Where  measure  has  been  before  Congress,  in  one  form  or 

it  is  impossible  to  quote  the  whole  of  an  article,  refer-  another,  for  a  score   of  years.     It  has  been  vigor- 

ences  will  be  given  to  the  magazine  or  book  from  which  ously  fought  by  the  railroads  and  express  companies, 

the  excerpts  are  taken,  thus  allowing  the  schools  which  and  recently  by  associations  of  retail  merchants  Avho 

desire  to  do  so  to  purchase  the  magazine  or  book  con-  are  supposed  to  have  been  financed  by  the  "big  in- 

taining  the  whole  article.)      The  material  when  in  final  terest.''    It  is  confidently  believed  that  it  will  prove 

for  mwill  be  bound  into  pamphlets  and  distributed  free  as  great  a  boon  to  the  people  generally  as  the  free 

of   charge   to   all   high   schools  which   have   joined   the  delivery  of  mail  in  rural  districts.     It  has  been  claim- 

"°'°°-  ed  by  some  that  it  will  build  up  the  great  mail-order 

(4)  Any  school  entering  the  union  must  agree  to  fur-  houses  in  the  large  cities  at  the  expense  of  village 
nish  two  debating  teams  of  two  men  each,  the  one  to  up-  and  country  merchants.  The  zone  system  embodied 
hold  the  affirmative,  the  other  to  defend  the  negative,  of  in  the  new  law  will  in  a  large  measure  prevent  the 
the  query  selected  for  debate.  large  houses  from  deriving  too  great  a  benefit. 

(5)  The  schools  entering  the  union  will  be  arranged  in  Any  package  weighing  not  more  than  11  pounds, 
triangles,  or  groups  of  three,  in  order  that  no  conflict  and  the  length  and  girth  together  not  exceeding  72 
in  the  schedules  of  debates  may  occur.      (Since  this  ar-  inches,  may  be  mailed.     The  following  are  the  rates: 
rangement    may   be   new    to    some    who    are    entitled    to  Each  Addi- 
membership  in  the  union,  a  word  of  explanation  is  here  p^'^^'^j  p°^^\    Polfnds" 

offered.     Take  Raleigh,  Greensboro,  and  Charlotte  as  a      R^^al  and  city  delivery 05  '        .01  .15 

typical    triangle.      The   following   schedule   could    be   ar-  50-mile  zone                                            05           03           35 

ranged  among  these  schools:     Raleigh's  affirmative  team         150-mile  zone    06  04  46 

and    Greensboro's    negative    could    debate    at    Raleigh;  300-mile  zone     07  05  57 

Greensboro's    affirmative     and     Charlotte's    negative    at  600-mile  zone    08  !o6  68 

Greensboro;    and    Charlotte's    affirmative    and    Raleigh's  j  000-mile  zone                                            09           07           79 

negative   at   Charlotte.      Thus   each   school   would   have      l'400-mile  zone    10  09       1 00 

one   debate   at   home   and   another   away   from   home   at  I'sOO-mile  zone                                            11           10        111 

the  same  time. )  ^^^^  ^^^^  j  8qq  '^[{^^ '.'.'.'.'.'.'..'.        12          ^12        i:32 

(6)  Any  school  which  shall  win  both  the  affirmative 

and  the  negative  of  the   query   debated,   thus   becoming  rr-mn  -p-DArtT  1?ivrc!  r<np  TTTir  nnvQ 

the  champion  of  its  triangle,  is  entitled  to  send  both  its  ^^"  PROBLEMS  TOR  THE  BOYS. 

teams  to   the   University   as  the   guests  of  the  two   so-  By  A.  C.  Sherrill,  Taylorsville,  N.  C.     • 

*^  (1)  If  Jack  is  paid  fifty  cents  for  sawing  one  cord 

(7)  After  the  arrival  of  the  high  school  championship  of  four-foot  wood  into  two  feet  lengths,  what  should 
teams  In  Chapel  Hill,  all  affirmative  teams  will  be  taken  he  be  paid  for  sawing  five  cords  of  eight-foot  wood 
to  one  society  hall,  and  all  negative  teams  to  the  other,  into  same  lengths? 

where  a  preliminary  test  will  be  held  before  competent  /o\   t           i          jm                           j  r               -xi    ^           -i 

committees  ^   '      *^^^    ^^         ^^^  ^*^^®  ^       fence  with  ten-rail 

fence,  two  panels  to  rod,  then  lay  off  forty  acres  and 

(8)  The  school  which  is  adjudged  as  having  the  best  remove  fence  from  one  acre  and  put  a  ten-rail  fence 

affirmative  and  the  school  which  Is  adjudged  as  having  around  the  forty  acres  in  same  kind  of  fence,  and 

the  best  negative,  will  be  declared  champions  of  their  ^ave  forty  rails  left.     How  is  it  done? 

respective  sides,  and  these  will  then  contest  publicly  in 

Gerrard  Hall  for  the  Aycock  Memorial  Cup.  m,                   ~~,     \           T"         ,    -.t         7^     ,     tt    • 

The  woman  s  law  class  at  New  York  University 

(9)  Any  school  which  can  win  this  cup  on  two  sue-  jg  probably  unique  in  that  it  is  not  intended  to  pro- 
ceeding years  shall  have  the  cup  for  its  own  property;  p^re  women  for  the  practice  of  law,  but  to  give  them 
but,  whether  the  cup  is  so  won  or  not,  the  name  of  the  sufficient  legal  knowledge  to  conduct  the  adminis- 
successful  school,  together  with  its  two  successful  de-  tration  of  trust  estates  and  other  forms  of  busi- 
baters,  will  be  inscribed  each  year  on  the  cup.  ness 
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HOW  THE  NEWS  COMES  UNDER  SEA  AND  LAND 


"Where's  Akyab,  papa?" 

"I  really  can't  say.  The  name  has  an  Oriental 
sound.  Perhaps  it's  somewhere  in  Asia.  But  why 
do  you  ask?" 

"It  says  here  in  The  Post,"  Fred  replied,  looking 
up  from  the  evening  paper,  "that  a  British  steamer 
from  Liverpool  to  Calcutta  was  lost  to-day  off  Akyab 
and  I  wondered  where  that  might  be." 

"Can't  you  find  it  on  the  map?"  I  asked,  seeing 
that  he  had  one  before  him. 

"No.  I've  looked  all  along  the  coast  from  Liver- 
pool clear  around  Africa " 

"Africa!"  I  exclaimed,  interrupting  him.  "What 
part  of  Africa  ? ' ' 

"Why,  all  along  both  sides,  around  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and " 

' '  Don 't  you  know  that  steamers  do  not  go  that  way 
any  more?" 

"Why  not?"  Fred  asked  in  surprise. 

"It's  too  far." 

"But  how  else  can  they  go?  Not  around  Cape 
Horn,  surely;  that's  still  farther." 

"You  seem  to  have  forgotten  the  new  short-cut  to 
the  East  by  way  of  the  Suez  Canal. ' ' 

' '  Sure  enough !  I  never  thought  of  that.  I  '11 
look  ^again. " 

After  hunting  a  long  time  Fred  gave  it  up,  saying : 
"It  can't  be  on  the  map.  I've  looked  carefully  all 
the  way  from  Gilbraltar  through  the  Mediterranean 
and  the  Red  Sea,  and  around  Arabia  and  India  clear 
to  Calcutta;  I'll  get  the  big  altas. " 

"Let  me  see  yours  first,"  I  replied.  Then  after 
going  over  the  course,  "I  think  this  must  be  the 
place,  here  on  the  coast  of  British  Burmah." 

"But  how  would  the  steamer  get  away  over 
there?" 

"Driven  out  of  her  course,  probably,  by  the  storm 
that  wrecked  her.  That  Bay  of  Bengal  is  a  terrible 
place  for  storms.  Onlj^  a  few  week  ago  a  cyclone 
swept  over  that  region,  driving  the  sea  over  the  low 
country  at  the  head  of  the  bay,  and  drowning  more 
than  two  hundred  thousand  people." 

"I  shouldn't  Like  to  live  there,"  Fred  remarked, 
turning  to  his  paper  again. 

"When  did  you  say  the  vessel  was  wrecked?"  I 
asked,  rather  amused  at  his  indifference. 

"Sometime  to-day.  See!  the  dispatch  is  dated 
Akyab,  November  15th." 

"Sometime  to-day!  And  it  never  occurred  to  you 
that  there 's  anything  remarkable  in  getting  news  the 
same  day  of  an  event  which  happened  on  the  furth' 
est  side  of  the  globe?" 

"Not  by  telegraph,"  the  boy  replied  with  the  ut- 
most frankness. 

He  never  knew  what  it  was  not  to  have  the  tele- 
graph, so  he  takes  its  marvelous  results  as  a  matter 
of  course !  When  I  was  a  boy  it  was  something  re- 
markable to  hear  the  same  day  of  what  happened  in 
the  next  town,  five  miles  off.  That's  the  way  the 
world  goes ;  the  miracl»s  of  to-day  is  the  common- 
place of  to-morrow.  I  was  about  to  say  something 
of  the  sort  to  Fred,  who  seemed  to  be  looking  at  the 
map  in  a  careless  sort  of  way,  when  he  said:  "By 
the  way,  why  don't  the  map-makers  put  down  the 
telegraph  lines — at  least  the  main  ones?" 

"It  is  only  a  little  while  since  there  was  such  a 
thing  as  a  telegraph  lines,"  I  replied,  "and  the  map- 


makers  have  not  learned  yet  to  appreciate  the  im- 
portance of  them.  Would  you  like  to  know  where 
they  run?" 

"Very  much,"  Fred  replied,  "though  to  tell  the 
truth  I  never  thought  much  about  them  before.  I 
think  it  would  be  interesting  to  know  how  the  news 
comes." 

"Take  your  pencil,  then,  and  make  the  lines  as  I 
point  them  out.  We  might  begin  with  the  dispatch 
from  Akyab,  that  has  had  such  a  long  way  to  come." 

"Here's  the  place,  on  the  coast  of  Britsh  Burmah. 
The  nearest  great  commercial  center  is  Calcutta, 
which  is  in  telegraphic  connection  with  all  the  prin- 
cipal cities  of  Farther  India  by  means  of  an  over- 
land line  to  Maulmein.  The  news  probably  came 
first  to  Calcutta,  and  from  there  across  the  country 
to  Bombay.  From  Bombay  to  Aden  is  a  subniarine 
cable  across  the  Arabian  Sea;  in  fact,  two  of  them, 
for  a  second  line  has  just  been  laid;  and  another 
cable  runs  lengthwise  of  the  Red  Sea  to  Suez." 

"Not  so  fast,  please;  give  me  time  to  mark  the 
lines." 

"After  taking  these  long  dives,  over  four  thousand 
miles  in  all,"  I  continued  slowly,  "the  news  passed 
over  land  to  Alexandria,  then  plunged  under  the 
Mediterranean  to  Malta ;  thence  imder  sea  again  to 
Marsalia,  Sicily;  then  took  another  long  swim  to 
Gibraltar,  thence  by  cable  around  to  Lisbon,  and 
from  Lisbon  under  the  Atlantic  again  to  Falmouth, 
England.  Taking  to  land  again,  it  passed  to  Liver- 
pool by  way  of  London,  probably,  then  dove  under 
the  Irish  Sea  to  Ireland,  which  it  crossed  without  a 
rest,  then  plunged  under  the  Atlantic,  following  one 
of  the  three  cables  from  Valentia  to  Heart's  Content, 
Newfoundland,  or  the  opposition  cable  to  Tor  Bay, 
Nova  Scotia,  thence  along  the  coast  overland  to 
Boston  and  New  York." 

"What  a  journey  to  make  in  one  day!  But  I 
didn  't  know  there  were  so  many  cables  under  the 
Atlantic." 

"There's  still  another  one:  the  French  cable,  from 
Brest  to  St.  Pierre,  and  thence  by  sea  to  Duxbury, 
Mass.;  but  I  didn't  speak  of  that,  as  the  news  was 
Engrlish  news.     Have  you  marked  them  down?" 

"I  don't  know  where  to  put  them,"  said  Fred. 

"It  will  be  near  enough  to  draw  three  lines  side 
by  side  and  close  together  from  the  southern  point 
of  Ireland  to  the  eastern  point  of  Newfoundland, 
just  north  of  St.  Johns ;  and  another  south  from  Ire- 
land to  the  northern  point  of  Nova  Scotia.  The 
French  line  runs  straight  across  to  St.  Pierre,  in  the 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  then  curves  round  to  Dux- 
bury.  A  new  company  in  Baltimore  has  just  been 
formed  to  put  down  three  more  Atlantic  cables,  but 
their  position  has  not  yet  been  announced. 

' '  That  will  do  for  the  Atlantic ;  though  while  you 
are  about  it  you  may  as  well  mark  another  line  from 
Lisbon  to  Falmouth,  for  there  are  two,  and  another 
from  Falmouth  to  Santander,  Spain,  across  the  Bay 
of  Biscay. ' ' 

Are  there  any  more  lines  from  England  to  the 
continent?" 

"Yes!  fifteen  or  sixteen;  across  the  English  Chan- 
nel to  France,  Belgium,  and  Holland,  and  across  the 
North  Sea  to  Denmark  and  Norway. 

' '  And  there  are  a  great  many  more  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean than  the  one  you  have  marked;  three  lines 
(Continued  on  page  16.) 
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School  Room  Methods  and  Devices. 


OBSERVATION  LESSONS. 

I  do  not  think  any  school-room  is  complete  with- 
out some  beautiful,  instructive  pictures.  Allow  the 
pupils  one  minute  to  look  at  a  certain  picture.  Then 
either  have  them  write  the  names  of  the  objects  they 
saw  or  write  the  story  of  the  picture.  The  "Glean- 
ers" and  "The  Angels"  are  good  pictures  for  this. 
Another  good  way  is  to  allow  them  to  look  at  a  map, 
then  name  the  different  countries  and  islands  and 
the  color  of  each.  This  aids  the  pupil  in  discerning 
colors.  I  know  a  teacher  who  had  her  pupils  draw 
the  face  of  an  alarm  clock. 

This  tests  the  ability  of  the  pupil  in  observing 
things  and  also  trains  him  to  take  more  notice  of 
things  in  detail. — F.  V.  E. 


J* 


Ji 


A  CALENDAR  LESSON. 

The  beginning  of  the  year  is  a  most  excellent  time 
to  give  a  lesson  in  the  various  periods  into  which  the 
year  is  divided. 

The  interest  in  the  subject  will  be  greater  at 
this  time  because  of  the  newness  of  the  calendar. 
Use  a  large  calendar  and  having  shown  the  class  the 
arrangement  of  one  sheet  for  each  month  and  one 
row  of  figures  for  each  week,  have  the  pupils  count 
the  sheets,  the  number  of  days  in  the  week  and  also 
the  number  of  days  in  January.  This  information 
Vill  furnish  material  for  a  written  lesson  in  which 
each  child  may  be  led  to  write  all  that  he  has  learn- 
ed about  the  year  and .  the  various  periods  into 
which  it  is  divided.  At  the  beginning  of  each  suc- 
ceeding month  the  number  of  days  which  it  contains 
may  likewise  be  counted  and  recorded. 

Another  suggestion  that  may  be  used  to  teach  the 
passing  year  would  be  to  draw  twelve  candles  at  the 
top  of  the  board.  Draw  a  yellow  flame  on  the  one 
representing  January  and  the  unlighted  white  wick 
in  each  of  the  remaining  eleven.  As  each  of  the 
months  arrives  place  the  flame  color  on  the  wick  of 
the  candle  representing  it.  The  candle  for  the  month 
that  has  passed  should  be  erased,  leaving  the  small- 
est possible  base  with  the  black  burnt-out  wick. — 
The  Teacher. 


given  as  to  subject  matter.  Thus,  unconsciously,  the 
children  revealed  theniselves  to  their  teacher  and 
gave  her  much  help  in  her  study  of  the  individual 
child.  Another  advantage  in  keeping  the  Sunshine 
Diaries  was  that  it  trained  the  children  to  look  out 
for  pleasant  occurrences  and  got  them  in  the  habit  of 
remembering  only  agreeable  things. 

The  following  entries  taken  from  a  number  of 
books  are  just  as  the  children  wrote  them.  They 
give  some  idea  of  the  common  mistakes  of  the  class, 
and  the  points  the  teacher  had  to  bring  out  in  recita- 
tion period : 


This  morning  papa  gave  me  a  book  called  "Seven  little 
Sisters.  The  best  story  in  it  is  about  Pense,  the  little 
Chinese  girl.  She  is  a  poor  girl  who  lives  with  her 
father  and  mother. 

This  morning  as  I  came  to  school  I  saw  many  pretty 
colored  leaves.  The  birds  were  singing  beautifully  as 
they  were  so  happy  jumping  from  limb  to  limb  among  the 
pretty  colored  leaves. 

Heidi  (I  had  been  reading  to  the  class  that  child's 
classic  dear  to  the  heart  of  every  child,  Heidi  by  Spyri) 
was  a  little  girl  who  lived  with  her  grandfather  upon 
a  mountain.  She  was  very  happy  running  after  the  goats. 
Sometimes  she  would  go  with  Peter  the  got  herd  to  the 
pasture,  she  would  see  many  pretty  flowers  and  stop  to 
pluck  them.  When  the  sun  would  set  over  the  snow- 
capped mountain  you  can  imagine  how  beautiful  it  was 
to  see  all  colors  of  red,  violet  and  green.  This  made 
Heidi  happier  than  ever. 

To-day  it  is  snowing  and  I  love  to  see  the  snow  flakes 
fall.  Did  you  know  that  they  are  all  shapes.  My  little 
nephew  has  never  seen  any  snow  and  was  delighted 
with  it. 

When  Hidie  (Heidi)  would  wake  up  the  sun  would 
be  sending  its  beautiful  sunbeams  in  upon  her.  And 
she  would  hear  the  fir  trees  roaring  out  side,  she  would 
run  out  and  dance  with  them. 

I  saw  two  little  carnary  birds,  one  had  a  sore  mouth 
and  the  other  was  dropping  seeds  in  the  other  one's 
mouth. 

My  little  cat  was  out  in  the  cold  and  I  could  not  stand 
to  see  it  out  there  and  I  turned  it  in. 

Today  it  is  sleeting.      I  hope  Miss  Mary  will   read  to 


SUNSHINE  DIARY. 

By  Mary  Galium  Wiley. 

One  winter  when  I  was  teaching  the  sixth  grade 
I  saw  in  a  language  book  the  suggestion  that  the  pu- 
pils, as  an  aid  to  their  language  work,  should  keep 
"sunshine  diaries." 

The  idea  was  pleasing  to  me ;  so  I  tried  it.  I  had 
the  children  mark  one  section  of  their  language  tab- 
lets "Sunshine  Diary";  and  two  or  three  times  a 
week,  just  before  the  language  lesson,  J  gave  them 
time  to  write  in  their  diaries. 

As  the  pupils  write  I  passed  from  desk  to  desk, 
correcting  errors  in  diction,  punctuation,  capitaliza- 
tion,— or,  rather,  by  questioning,  leading  the  pupils 
themselves  to  do  the  correcting.  In  this  way,  the 
pupils  were  taught  to  express  themselves  clearly,  to 
use  capitals  in  the  right  place,  to  punctuate  and  to 
spell.    They  chose  their  own  topics  and  no  help  was 


The  sun  and  the  sky  are  beautiful  today. 

It  is  beautiful  to  see  the  sunshine  and  the  frosty 
leaves. 

This  morning  as  I  came  to  school  the  sun  was  shining 
bright  but  the  wind  was  blowing  very  hard.  All  of  the 
pretty  colored  leaves  were  falling  from  the  trees  until  the 
ground  was  covered.  I  would  have  been  very  happy  to 
have  played  in  these  leaves. 

Ria  Thomas  spent  the  night  with  me  Hallowween. 
And  we  dressed  up  as  ghosts  and  went  around  to  some 
of  the  houses.  And  Mrs. was  having  a  Hallow- 
ween party  and  they  told  us  to  walk  through  the  rooms 
and  see  the  decorations.  They  wanted  us  to  stay  and 
hear  the  music. 

It  is  sleeting  to-day  and  it  is  cold.  It  will  soon  be 
Christmas  and  then  Old  Santa  Claus  will  come  bustling 
down  the  chimney  with  the  pack  on  his  back.  And  will 
give  all  the  good  children  a  sweet  kiss  and  a  lot  of  nice 
presents.     Santa  Claus  is  such  a  funny  old  man. 
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As  Seen  From  the  Conning  Tower 

Significant  News  and  Notes  About  Ed- 
.ucational   Progress  the    World    Over 

1 

• 

Twenty-one  States  in  the  Union  have  abolished 
the  common  drinking  cup  in  schools. 

»  #  «■ 

More  than  a  thousand  school  teachers  in  the  Neth- 
erlands are  banded  together  in  an  association  for 
temperance  work  among  their  pupils. 

«  #  * 

The  common  roller  towel  is  specifically  prohibited 
in  the  schools  of  Indiana  and  Kansas.  The  regula- 
tions in  Kansas  provide  that  "each  pupil  must  have 
an  individual  towel,  or  sanitary  paper  towels  shall 
be  furnished." 

*  #  » 

.  In  urging  the  need  of  vocational  training,  the 
Indiana  commission  on  industrial  and  agricultural 
education  estimates  that  there  are  fully  25,000  boys 
and  girls  in  that  State  between  the  ages  of  14  and 
16  who  have  not  secured  adequate  preparation  for 
life-work  in  the  schools  and  are  now  working  at 
jobs  which  hold  no  promise  of  future  competence 
or  advancement. 

«  *  « 

The  South  African  Union  has  just  awarded  five 
Government  scholarships  in  agriculture  for  study 
abroad.  The  holders  of  these  scholarships  will  receive 
$750  per  year  during  the  three  or  four  years  for 
which  provision  is  made.  The  successful  applicants 
were  obliged  to  pledge  themselves  to  enter  the  ser- 
vice of  the  South  African  Union  after  completing 
their  studies,  and  to  remain  in  the  seiwice  for  at 
least  three  years  at  a  salary  not  less  than  $1,500  per 
annum.  Only  sons  of  parents  permanently  domiciled 
in  South  Africa  were  eligible  for  the  scholarship. 

*  *  * 

Soldiers  at  Fort  McPherson,  Georgia,  will  have 
a  school  of  practical  business,  if  the  reported  plans 
of  General  Evans,  in  command  of  the  department 
of  the  Gulf,  are  carried  into  effect.  Among  the  sub- 
jects of  instruction  will  be :  Intelligent  reading, 
simple  arithmetic,  single-entry  book-keeping,  legible 
writing,  stenography,  automobile  and  explosive  gas 
engineering,  and  telegraphy.  The  idea  is  to  furnish 
the  enlisted  man  with  schooling  that  will  enable 
him  to  earn  a  good  living  at  the  expiration  of  his 
enlistment.  The  school  is  part  of  a  plan  to  make  the 
army  more  attractive  to  yoiing  men. 


Nobel  Peace  Prize  for  1913. 

The  Nobel  Committee  of  the  Norwegian  Parlia- 
ment has  just  transmitted  to  the  United  States  and 
other  countries  the  regulations  covering  the  next 
award  of  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize,  which  is  to  be  made 
December  10,  1913. 

Proposals  of  candidates  for  the  honor  must  be  laid 
before  the  Nobel  Committee  b.y  some  duly  qualified 
person  before  the  first  of  February,  1913.  This 
"duly  qualified  person"  may  be  any  of  the  follow- 
ing: (1)  Members  and  late  members  of  the  ^obel 
Committee  of  the  Norwegian  Parliament,  as  well  as 
the  advisers  appointed  at  the  Norwegian  Nobel  In- 


stitute;  (2)  members  of  Parliament  and  members  of 
Government  of  the  different  States  ,as  well  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Inter-Parliamentary  Union;  (3)  members 
of  the  International  Arbitration  Court  at  The 
Hague ;  (4)  members  of  the  Commission  of  per- 
manent International  Peace  Bureau;  (5)  members 
and  associates  of  the  Institute  of  International  Law; 
(6)  university  professors  of  Political  Science  and  of 
Law,  of  History  and  of  Philosophy;  and  (7)  persons 
who  have  received  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize. 

The  Nobel  Peace  Prize  may  also  be  awarded  to  an 
institution  or  association. 


Education  That  Pays  Its  Own  Way. 

"Industrial  work  in  the  schools  of  Gary,  Indiana, 
made  money  instead  of  costing  money  during  the 
past  year."  says  Dr.  P.  P.  Claxton,  United  States 
Commissioner  of  Education.  "When  the  school  au- 
thorities in  Gary  came  to  sum  up  the  results  of  the 
work  in  the  trade  courses,  they  found  that  the  three 
departments  of  printing,  cabinet  work,  and  painting 
had  to  their  credit  a  profit  of  $875.48.  This  is  real 
value,  too ;  the  pupils  made  articles  that  were  needed 
in  the  school ;  if  they  had  not  made  them  in  the 
school  shops  the  authorities  would  have  had  to 
purchase  them  in  the  open  market  at  a  total  price  of 
seven  or  eight  thousand  dollars. 

The  Commissioner  then  gives  the  figures  for  each 
of  the  trade  classes  in  the  Gary  schools,  as  reported 
by  G.  E.  Wulfing,  in  charge  of  the  industrial  instruc- 
tion. In  the  printing  depai'tment  the  value  of  the 
work  produced  was  $1,972.92.  The  salary  expense 
was  $1,483.49,  and  supplies  cost  $314,  leaving  a  net 
balance  in  favor  of  the  shop  of  $175.43.  There  were 
thirty-five  in  the  printing  class,  so  instead  of  figur- 
ing the  per  capita  cost  of  the  industrial  training  of 
these  pupils,  it  was  possible  to  figure  a  definite  con- 
tribution by  each  pupil  to  the  wealth  of  the  com- 
munity. 

"In  the  cabinet  department,"  says  Dr.  Claxton, 
"the  product  was  valued  at  $3,608.85,  and  the  ex- 
pense was  $3,155.37,  leaving  a  balance  of  $453.48  in 
favor  of  the  carpenters.  Similarly,  the  painting  de- 
partment of  the  school  shaowed  a  'business'  of  $1,- 
591.25  and  an  expense  of  $1,344.73,  or  a  clear  profit 
of  $246.52. 

"Gary's  conspicuous  success  with  industrial  train- 
ing is  an  interesting  indication  of  the  spread  of  the 
modern  movement  for  vocational  education,  Avhich 
insists  that  in  addition  to  teaching  the  recognized 
branches  the  school  must  give  insti'uction  in  those 
subjects  that  are  of  most  immediate  value  to  the 
communitj'  which  supports  it.  In  Gary  the  domi- 
nant interest  is  trade  education;  in  rural  districts 
it  is  largely  agriculture;  in  the  cities  it  may  be 
stenography,  typewriting,  and  other  commercial 
branches.  In  any  case,  it  is  coming  to  be  felt  more 
and  more  that  an  educational  sj'stem  is  incomplete 
that  fails  to  provide  vocational  training  for  its  citi- 
zens. ' ' 
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Teachers '  Reading  Course  for  Home  Study 

Under  the  Direction  of  J.  A.  BIVINS,  State  Supervisor  of  Teacher  Training 

A  Four  Year  Course  of  Home  Study  for  Teachers 
Leading  to  a  Diploma  for  All  Who  Complete  It 

FOURTH    YEAR'S    COURSE,    19  12-1913 


LESSONS  IX  AND  X-READING  AND  THE  STORY  OF  COTTON 

By  E.  C.  Brooks,  Chair  of  Education,  Trinity  College. 


LESSON  IX. 

I. — Reading  in  Public  Schools. 

CHAPTER  XVI. 

In  a  jirevious  lesson  we  asked  this  question,  Can 
you  tell  the  story  of  the  lesson  to  children  in  an  in- 
teresting manner?  If  not,  how  can  you  expect  them 
to  tell  you  the  story?  We  learn  by  imitation.  It 
was  then  explained  that  it  was  the  teacher's  duty 
to  practice  telling  the  story  until  she  can  tell  it 
with  ease.  Let  me  ask  you  another  question:  Can 
you  read  the  lessons  in  jour  reading  books,  history, 
geography,  or  literature  in  an  interesting  manner? 
If  no,  how  can  yoii  teach  the  children  to  read  it  un- 
derstandingly  and  in  such  a  manner  as  to  carry  the 
full  meaning  to  the  hearers?  Practice  reading  until 
you  are  a  good  reader.  What  are  your  habits  ?  What 
faults  must  you  overcome  first?  What  faults  must 
the  children  overcome?  (Read  pages  145-156.)  No- 
tice the  lists  of  vowel  sounds  (pages  157-158)  and 
consonant  sounds  (pages  158-159).  How  often  do 
you  drill  the  class  on  the  simple  words  and  sounds? 

Read  carefully  pages  161-168.  Does  the  author 
discuss  here  defects  that  you  have  observed?  Are 
his  remedies  good  ones?  Try  them.  If  you  have 
better  remedies,  name  them. 

How  can  the  voice  be  developed?  What  do  you 
think  of  the  method  adopted  by  the  author's  story 
of  "How  One  Girl  Learned""? 

II. — Story  of  Cotton. 
CHAPTER  XIV. 
Read  the  story  of  how  agriculture  has  become  a 
science.  How  did  the  ancients  regard  the  forces  that 
made  the  plants  to  grow  (pages  280-283)  ?  How  has 
mankind  suffered  because  of  man 's  ignorance  of  the 
forces  that  work  in  the  soil  (pages  283-284)  ?  How 
has  our  knowledge  of  the  soil  developed  and  why 
was  America  backward  in  ac(|uiring  this  knowledge 
(pages  28'f-287)  ?  When  interest  in  agriculatural 
education  began  to  develop  in  America,  why  was 
the  South  backward  (pages  287-290)  ?  Has  the  fer- 
tility of  the  land  increased  or  decreased  in  the  la.st 
thirty  years?  Is  there  an  argument  here  for  more 
knowledge  of  the  .soil  (pages  291-301)  ? 

CHAPTER  XV. 
Read  this  chapter.  Take  the  pupils  out  doors  and 
let  them  see  the  soil  formation.  Show  them  where 
the  plants  get  their  food.  What  does  Nature  teach 
man?  What  is  the  value  of  good  machinery  in  till- 
ing the  land?  How  is  the  best  way  to  make  the 
natural  food  in  the  soil  available  for  plant  food? 
How  can  this  food  be  increased? 


LESSON  X. 

Reading  in  Public  Schools. 
CHAPTER  XVIT. 

The  habit  of  using  the  dictionary  in  school  is  a 
peculiar  one.  In  many  schools  it  is  the  habit  to  re- 
quire children  to  memorize  the  words  of  the  diction- 
ary and  give  the  definition  of  each.  This  is  the 
wrong  use  of  the  book.  It  is  a  reference  book  and 
not  a  spelling  book.  Children  should  be  taught  to 
refer  to  it  and  not  to  spell  from  it  on  class.  Notice 
especially  the  first  steps  in  the  use  of  the  dictionary. 
Read  pages  173-174.  How  many  of  your  pupils  can 
refer  to  a  dictionary  and  find  a  word  they  do  not 
know  how  to  spell  or  pronounce?  How  many  of 
.you  give  exercises  of  this  kind? 

Observe  the  directions  here  for  finding  a  word  and 
pronouncing  a  word.  Try  them.  (See  pages  174- 
178.)  Children  frequently  ask  you  the  definition  of 
words.  vSend  them  to  the  dictionary.  But  observe 
here  the  suggestions  given  on  pages  178-180.  Study 
the  uses  of  tlie  dictionary.     (Read  pages  182-185.) 

The  Story  of  Cotton. 
CHAPTER  XVIL 

We  should  complete  the  Story  of  Cotton  this  week. 
Chapter  XV.  on  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  would 
make  a  good  lesson  on  agriculture  for  the  class  this 
spring.  The  use  of  better  farm  machinery  and  good 
roads  should  be  emphasized.  It  is  well  to  observe 
the  different  varieties  of  cotton  and  what  countries 
the  South  has  to  compete  with.  This  brings  out 
clearly  the  necessity  of  more  schools  and  better 
schools  that  will  teach  the  Southern  farmer  how  to 
farui  in  order  that  he  may  continue  to  hold  a  mon- 
opoly of  the  world's  staple. 

Read  the  chapter  on  the  by-products  of  cotton.  It 
is  interesting  to  know  that  the  seed  of  the  cotton  is 
becoming  such  a  valuable  food. 

After  completing  the  book  teachers  should  make  a 
review  with  the  purpose  of  learning  the  importance 
of  the  South  in  the  world's  history  and  the  position 
it  holds  to-day. 

This  closes  the  "Story  of  Cotton."  We  will  take 
in  its  place  "Checking  the  Waste." 


ONE  OF  THE  EARLY  MODELS. 

Two  country  youths  were  on  a  visit  to  London. 
They  went  into  the  British  Museum  and  saw  a  mum- 
my, over  whieli  hung  a  card  on  which  was  printed 
"B.  C.  87." 

They  were  mystified,  and  one  said: 
"What  do  you  make  of  that,  Sam?" 
"Well,""  said  Sam.  "I  should  say  it  was  the  num- 
ber of  the   motor  car  tliat   killed  him." — Harper's 
Bazar. 
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SELECTING  SCHOOL  TEACHERS  FOR  RACE  IM 
PROVEMENT 

In  addition  to  having  manj'  social  center  activ- 
ities the  Windsor,  Colorado,  Union  school  has  a  su- 
perintendent who  is  somewhat  of  a  genius  in  the  mat- 
ter of  selecting  his  school  teachers.  The  superin- 
tendent is  a  Swede  and  has  some  very  decided  ideas 
about  the  qualifications  of  teachers  in  his  school. 
One  of  these  is  that  a  good  teacher  ought  to  have  a 
good  salary  and  that  a  good  salary  should  always 
draw  a  good  teacher.  "Windsor  is  very  close  to  one 
of  the  State  Normal  Schools,  and  every  year  he  sends 
to  the  president  of  the  schools  and  asks  him  to  name 
twent.y  of  the  best  students  in  the  school  ready  to 
qualify  for  teaching.  He  specifies  scholarship  and 
physique.  After  the  list  has  been  made  out  for 
him,  the  superintendent  goes  down  to  the  Normal 
School  and  attends  classes  for  about  a  week.  His 
method  of  eliminating  the  teachers  is  according  to 
vigor  and  looks.  At  the  end  of  three  days  he  has 
thinned  the  list  down  to  about  nine.  By  Friday  he 
has  thinned  it  to  five,  and  Saturday  morning  he 
contracts  with  the  three  or  four  teachers  whom  he 
will  need. 

His  theory  is  that  the  school  has  already  selected 
the  young  lady  for  scholarship.  What  he  wants  is 
enthusiasm,  and  it  takes  the  vigorous  woman  to  fur- 
nish this  quality.  He  also  aims  to  hold  the  teacher 
about  three  years.  The  first  year  she  gets  her  train- 
ting  ;  the  second  year  she  does  excellent  work,  the 
best  work  of  the  three ;  the  third  year  she  is  usually 
divided  in  her  attention  between  the  pupils  and  the 
young  man  she  is  going  to  marr>'.  But  the  siiperin 
tendent  figures  that  the  community  is  the  gainer  be^ 
cause  usually  she  becomes  a  resident  of  Windsoi^ 
district  and  ever  afterward  takes  a  keen  and  pro 
■fessional  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  school. 

The  people  of  Windsor  may  not  realize  it,  but  they 
have  in  their  superintendent  of  schools  a  remarkabl  i 
individual  and  one  who  by  selective  methods  is  con 
tributing  largely  to  the  cause  of  eugenics. — Texaf 
Farm  and  Ranch. 
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HINTS  ON  TEACHING 


Too  much  time  is  devoted  to  little  matters  in  geog 
raphy.  The  important  localities  should  be  studied 
unimportant  ones  not.  Geography,  like  charit.y, 
should  begin  "at  home.""  The  State  and  neighbor- 
hood in  which  we  live  demands  attention  first,  and 
only  after  he  has  become  familiar  with  theffe,  should 
the  pupil  turn  his  attention  to  distant  countries  and 
places.  The  practical  in  geography  should  not  be 
neglected.  How  to  travel  from  Raleigh  to  Charlotte 
by  railroad  is  more  important  than  to  know  what  is 
the  capital  of  Liberia,  though,  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten,. pupils  know  more  of  the  latter  than  of  the  form- 
er. Comparative  geography  is  very  important.  Com- 
pare the  size  of  States  with  that  of  North  Carolina. 
Texas  is  five  or  six  times  as  large  as  North  Caro- 
lina. Rhode  Island  is  not  larger  than  some  North 
Carolina  counties.  The  United  States  now  has  a 
population  of  90.000,000.  Compare  other  countries 
with  ours.  Teach  something  of  the  history  of  coun- 
tries and  places,  in  connection  with  their  geography. 

Always  have  the  outline  map  at  hand,  and  let  the 
pupil  point  out  localities.  Map-drawing  will  give  a 
better  idea  of  the  shape  of  a  co\intrj%  its  physijjal 
and  political  features,  than  can  be  obtained  in  any 
other  way.    Combine  physical  with  descriptive  geog- 


raphy. Ask  for  the  reasons  of  phenomena.  Be  sure 
that  the  pupils  know  what  the  terms  employed 
mean.  Many  little  ones  can  rattle  off  all  the  capitals, 
but  cannot  explain  what  a  capital  is.  Reviews  are 
particularly  needed.  The  exercises  should  be  re- 
peated until  they  become  impressed  on  the  minds  of 
the  children.  It  is  "line  upon  line,"  here  as  else- 
where, that  alone  produces  satisfactory  results — a 
cardinal  principal  of  true  instruction. 


MAKING  A  PROGRAM  FOR  SALT  LAKE  MEET- 
ING. 

Practically  all  of  the  Presidents  of  Departments  of 
the  National  Education  Association  met  at  Chicago, 
October  23.  in  response  to  the  call  of  President  E.  T. 
Fairchild  of  that  Association.  At  that  conference, 
the  program  for  the  meeting  to  be  held  at  Salt  Lake 
City  next  July  was  blocked  out  in  a  large  way.  It 
was  agreed  that  the  major  theme  which  should  find 
expression  throughout  the  general  programs  of  the 
Association,  and  in  the  programs  of  each  depart- 
ment, was  to  be  the  betterment  of  rural  and  elemen- 
tary schools.  It  was  understood  that  the  natural 
function  of  no  department  should  be  impaired,  that 
each  department  should  do  its  distinct  work,  but  that 
in  its  program  it  should  relate  the  work  of  the  de- 
partment as  far  as  possible  to  common  life  through 
rural  and  elementary  education.  The  officers  and 
heads  of  departments  were  practically  united  on  the 
point  that  there  should  be  a  great  central  binding 
thread  running  through  all  the  work  of  the  Associa- 
tion, not  to  exclude  in  any  way  the  special  work 
for  which  each  department  was  created.  President 
E.  T.  Fairchild  expressed  himself  as  being  highly 
pleased  with  the  attitude  of  the  presidents  of  the 
departments  in  their  willingness  to  follow  out  his 
suggestion  that  the  Association  should  attempt  to 
meet  the  specific  needs  of  all  the  teachers  of  all  the 
schools. 


IRISH  STEW. 

Polite  Conductor — "Shall  I  help  you  to  alight, 
madam?" 

Miss  Murphy — "Thanks,  young  man,  but  I  don't 

smoke." 

*  *  # 

An  Irishman  having  been  told  that  the  price  of 
bread  had  fallen,  exclaimed:  "This  is  the  first  time 
I  ever  rejoiced  at  the  fall  of  my  best  friend." 

*  *  * 

Jim — "Why  do  you  wear  your  stocking  wrong 
side  outward?" 

Bob — "Because  there's  a  hole  in  the  other  side." 

»  #  * 

.   "They  say  it's  eelctricity, "  said  Pat,  as  he  looked 
at  the  light ;  "but  I '11  be  hanged  if  I  can  see  how  it  is 

they  make  the  hair  pin  burn  in  the  bottle." 

*  *  » 

Aschool  teacher  asked  an  Irish  boy  to  describe  an 
island. 
"Sure,  ma'am,  it's  a  place  yer  can't  leave  without 

a  boat." 

»  *  * 

An  Irish  lover  remarks  that  it  is  a  great  comfort 
to  be  alone,  "especially  when  yer  swateheart  is  wid 
yer. ' ' 


More   than   four-fifths   of  the   elementary   school 
teachers  in  Prussia  are  men. 
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HOW  THE  NEWS  COMES  UNDER  SEA  AND 
OVER  LAND. 

(Continued  from  page   9.) 

from  Alexandria,  two  by  way  of  Candia  and  the 
Isles  of  Greece,  and  one  to  Oti-anto,  Italy;  besides 
several  lines  connecting  Marseilles,  France,  with  Af- 
rica and  the  Belearic  Islands,  Corsica  and  Sardinia." 

"Does  the  war  news  from  Turkey  come  through 
the  Mediterranean  cables?" 

"Some  of  it  b.y  way  of  Greece,  thence  by  the  deep 
sea  cables  through  Gilbraltar  and  the  Atlantic,  or 
else  over-land  through  Italy,  Switzerland,  and 
France ;  but  generally  it  takes  one  or  other  of  the 
more  direct  routes,  by  way  of  Vienna.  Western 
Europe  is  a  perfect  net-work  of  telegraph  lines." 

"I  should  think  it  would  be  nearer  to  India,  over- 
land, too,"  said  Fred. 

"So  it  is,  and  there  are  several  such  lines  through 
Russia  and  Persia,  and  through  Asia  Minor.  The 
most  direct  is  by  way  of  Brussels,  Munich,  Vienna, 
Constantinople,  Biarbecker.  and  Bagdad,  to  the  head 
of  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  thence  by  cables  to  the 
mouth  of  the  gulf  and  around  to  Kurachee  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Indus;  or  over-land  from  the  gulf 
through  Belooehistan  to  the  same  point.  From  Ku- 
rachee a  line  runs  to  Hyderabad,  and  around  to  Cal- 
cutta by  way  of  the  Punjaub  and  the  Valley  of  the 
Ganges.  Another  line  follows  the  southern  course 
to  Bombay,  Mysore,  and  around  the  point  of  the 
Peninsula  to  Madras,  which  is  also  connected  with 
Bombay  by  way  of  the  Deccan.  From  Madras  a 
cable  stretches  across  the  Bay  of  Bengal  to  Panang 
in  the  Straits  of  Malacca,  and  another  cable  runs 
from  there  to  Singapore,  at  the  end  of  the  Malay 
Peninsula." 

"Down,"  said  Fred,  making  the  lines  with  his 
pencil. 

"Now  draw  a  line  from  Singapore  soiithward  to 
Batavia,  the  capital  of  Java.  An  over-land  line  runs 
the  entire  length  of  the  island  to  Banjoewangie, 
from  which  point  to  Port  Darwin,  Australia,  is  a 
cable  which  touches  at  Koepang  on  Timor  Island. 
From  Port  Darwin  a  line  traverses  the  deserts  of 
Central  Australia  to  Adelaide,  South  Australia, 
where  the  main  line  forks,  one  branch  running  to 
Melbourne,  and  from  there  by  cable  to  Tasmania; 
the  other  to  Sydney,  New  South  Wales,  whence  a 
cable  extends  to  Picton  and  Wellington,  New  Zea- 
land. Thus  the  great  English  Colonies  of  that  dis- 
tant quarter  are  brought  into  quick  communication 
with  the  mother  country  and  the  rest  of  the  world. 
From  Singapore  another  great  telegi'aphic  system 
brings  us  into  close  connection  with  China  and  Ja- 
pan. Draw  a  line  fi'om  that  city  across  the  Gulf  of 
Siam  to  Saigon.  Cochin,  China;  extend  it  across  the 
China  Sea  to  Hong  Kong,  and  again  to  Amoy  and 
Shanghai.  From  Shanghai  a  cable  crosses  the  Yel- 
low Sea  to  Nagasaki,  Japan,  which  is  joined  to  Yoko- 
hama and  Yeddo  by  cables  around  the  southern  and 
western  shores  of  that  Empire,  and  with  Vladivod- 
stock  by  a  cable  across  the  Sea  of  Japan.  Vladi- 
vodstock  is  the  southern  terminus  of  the  Russian 
line  across  Siberia,  a  line  traversing  the  entire 
breadth  of  Europe  and  Asia,  nearly  a  third  of  the 
distance  round  the  globe ! 

"Surveys  have  been  made  for  a  cable  across  the 
North  Pacific  by  way  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  to 
San  Francisco,  and  before  many  years  probably  the 


girdle  of  the  earth  will  have  been  completed  that 
way. ' ' 

"I'll  mark  that  down — when  it  is  finished,"  said 
P"'red,  demurely.  "That's  all  the  cables  there  are,  I 
suppose. 

"By  no  means.  We  have  said  nothing  yet  of 
American  lines;  we  have  some  very  important  ones." 

"Oh,"  said  Fred,  "telegraph  lines  run  everywhere 
here,  and  it  would  be  an  endless  job  to  mark  them 
all  down.  I  may  as  well  put  down  the  cables, 
though." 

"Well,  I  saw  a  bit  of  South  American  news,  not 
long  ago,  which  came  to  lis  by  way  of  Lisbon;  how 
do  you  suppose  that  happened?" 

"I'm  sure  I  can't  imagine— not  if  it  came  all  the 
way  by  telegraph." 

"Take  your  pencil  then  and  mark  a  line  from 
Lisbon  to  Pernambuca,  South  America,  touching  at 
Madeira  and  Cape  de  Verd  Island.  There's  Per- 
nambuco  at  the  extreme  eastern  point  of  Brazil.  Now 
draw  a  sea  line  south  to  Bahai  and  Rio  Janerio,  and 
extended  it  to  Buenos  Tyres,  touching  at  Santos,  S. 
Catharina.  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  and  Montevideo. 
Buenos  Aj'res  is  united  over-land  with  the  Argentina 
cities  and  Paraguay,  and  also  with  Valparaiso  on  the 
Pacific  Coast.  From  Valparaiso  lines  run  north  and 
soiith  to  all  the  cities  of  the  coast  as  far  as  Payta, 
Perua,  a  cable  system  connecting  Calderia,  Iquique, 
Africa,  Islay  and  Callao.  Some  years  ago  a  cable 
was  laid  between  Northern  Peru  and  Panama,  but  it 
proved  a  failure  from  imperfect  construction;  so  all 
the  dispatches  firom  that  quarter  have  to  come  now 
by  the  round-about  way  of  Valparaiso,  Buenos  Ayres 
and  Pernambuco.  Formerly  they  had  then  to  cross 
the  Atlantic  twice  before  reaching  us ;  but  now  they 
can  also  come  through  a  system  of  cables  by  way  of 
Para,  Cayenne,  Demarara,  Trinidad,  St.  Croix,  Ja- 
maica. Cuba,  and  Florida.  From  Trinidad  there  is 
another  cable  line  connecting  all  the  Windward 
Islands  with  Porto  Rico  and  Jamaica,  from  which  an- 
other line  runs  across  the  Caribbean  Sea  to  Aspin- 
wall.  From  Jamaica  a  cable  crosses  to  Santiago  de 
Cuba,  which  is  connected  with  Havana  over-land, 
and  also  by  cables  touching  at  Cienfuegos  and  Bata- 
bano.  From  Havana  two  cables  run  to  Punta  Rassa, 
Florida,  touching  at  Key  West.  You  won't  find 
Punta  Rassa  on  the  map ;  it's  merely  a  telegraph  sta- 
tion on  the  coast.  Dom  Pedro,  Emperor  of  Brazil, 
who  is  now  in  Europe,  and  who  has  been  absent  frotp 
his  Empire  for  many  months,  is  in  daily  communica- 
tion by  telegraph  with  his  daiighter  and  her  advisers 
in  Rio  Janerio.  His  counsel  and  directions  are  as 
promptly  sought  and  obtained  as  though  he  were 
within  a  few  miles  of  his  capital.  I  guess  that  will 
do  for  one  lesson,"  I  concluded,  as  supper  was  an- 
nounced. 

' '  I  should  say  so ! "  Fred  replied,  enthusiastically. 
' '  I  tell  you  what,  papa !  it 's  my  turn  Monday  to  give 
a  lecture  to  our  geography  class,  and  I  '11  just  aston- 
ish the  boys  with  something  they  won't  find  in  the 
book. ' ' 

' '  I  think  a  talk  about  telegraphs  would  be  exceed- 
ingly interesting  to  them — ^if  you  de  it  well,"  I  re- 
plied ;  and  then  we  went  to  supper. — ^Pennsylvania 
School  Journal. 


New  Jersey  is  the  first  State  where  the  Legisla- 
ture has  provided  f«r  State-wide  special  training  for 
all  subnormal  children,  retarded  as  well  as  defective. 
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News  and  Comment  About  Books 


NOTES  AND  COJUIENT. 

The  sale  of  North  Carolina  Poems, 
brisk  during  the  holidays,  has  not 
yet  abated.  Fewer  than  a  hundred 
cloth-bound  copies  now  remain  on 
hand.  The  clubbing  offer  of  this  vol- 
ume with  the  Life  and  Speeches  of 
Governor  Charles  B.  Aycock  saves 
nearly  20  per  cent  of  the  price  of 
both  books  and  should  prove  attrac- 
tive to  those  who  have  not  yet  done 
what  they  have  been  Intending  to 
do — get  both. 


Two  recent  educational  bulletins 
are  likely  to  create  a  stir  in  some 
States,  including  our  own.  One  of 
these  has  just  beei;  issued  by  the 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education  and  is 
entitled  "A  Comparison  of  Urban  and 
Rural  Common  School  Statistics."  It 
contains  a  number  of  uncomfortable 
but  genuinely  salutary  truths  in  the 
form  of  diagrams  showing  the  com- 
parative rank  of  the  several  States 
in  the  business  of  educating  their 
children.  The  pointing  finger  of  a 
ninety-three-day  school  term  which 
places  North  Carolina  next  to  foot 
and  forms  the  basis  of  the  stirring 
article  in  this  issue  by  Mr.  Clarence 
Poe,  Editor  of  The  Progressive  Farm- 
er, is  revealed  by  one  of  the  diagrams 
in  this  bulletin. 


Another  bulletin  that  contains  the 
most  imposing  array  of  impressive 
educational  statistics  we  have  ever 
seen  has  just  come  from  the  Russell 
Sage  Foundation,  New  York.  Nearly 
8,000  copies  of  it  have  been  sent  to 
members  of  State  Legislatures,  Gov- 
ernors, school  officials,  colleges,  and 
the  press.  It  is  entitled  "A  Compara- 
tive Study  of  Public  School  Systems 
in  the  Forty-eight  States."  One  of 
the  startling  statements  it  contains 
is  the  following  on  page  13: 

"A  school  boy  in  North  Caro- 
lina or  New  Mexico,  with  an  at- 
tendance based  on  the  average 
effective  school  year  in  those 
States — from  sixty-five  to  sixty- 
six  days — would  need  over  twen- 
ty-two years  to  complete  an  ele- 
mentary course  of  eight  years  of 
nine  school  months  each.  On 
this  basis,  if  he  entered  school 
at  the  age  of  five,  he  would  get 
his  eighth  grade  certificate  at 
twenty-seven." 


BOOK  NOTICES. 


The  Kipling  Reader  for  Tipper 
Grades.  Illustrated.  Cloth,  196 
pages;  price  not  given.  D.  Appleton 
&  Company,  New  York. 

In  this  little  volume  have  been 
gathered  together  a  number  of  Kip- 
ling's poems  and  short  stories  adapt- 
ed for  supplementary  study  in  the 
higher     grades.      "If — ,"     "The   Bal- 


lad of  East  and  "West,"  and  "Re- 
cessional," are  among  the  poems,  and 
there  are  about  a  dozen  of  the  sto- 
ries, all,  with  the  half-dozen  full-page 
illustrations,  making  a  reader  that 
will  find  a  welcome  because  of  its  lit- 
erary value  and  newness  as  a  school 
text. 


Idle  Comments.  By  Isaac  Erwin 
Avery.  Late  City  Edtior  of  the  Char- 
lotte Observer.  Cloth,  271  pages. 
Price,  $ .  .  .  .  Stone  Publishing  Com- 
pany, Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Handsomer,  if  possible,  than  the 
first  edition  issued  seven  years  ago  is 
this  second  edition  of  those  charm- 
ing "Idle  Comments"  which  gave 
their  gifted  author  one  of  the  widest 
and  most  devoted  audiences — if  one 
may  thus  designate  such  a  body  of 
readers — ever  enjoyed  by  a  native 
newspaper  writer.  Their  charm  and 
beauty  and  warmth  and  native  flavor 
make  them  fascinating  yet,  and  no 
one  who  wants  to  know  the  literary 
possibilities  of  every-day  things  here 
in  North  Carolina  can  afford  to  omit 
reading  this  remarkable  book — equal- 
ly fit  for  reading  a  half-hour,  a  half- 
day,  or  an  evening,  according  to  the 
reader's  time  and  mood.  The  pub- 
lishers deserve  praise  for  their  work 
and  should  have  the  reward  which 
belongs  to  work  of  such  merit. 


Industrial  Drawing  for  Girls.     By 

Edith  Gary  Hammond.  Price,  $1.50 
net;  by  mail,  $1.58.  Redfield  Broth- 
ers, New  York. 

This  book  is  the  result  of  five 
year's  experience  as  instructor  of 
drawing  in  the  Hebrew  Technical 
School  for  Girls  in  New  York  City. 
Its  purpose  is  to  provide  a  practical 
course  of  study  in  drawing  for  pu- 
pils of  average  or  less  than  average 
artistic  ability,  but  who,  neverthe- 
less, need  a  definite  knowledge  of 
design  principles  as  they  are  involved 
in  the  trade  subjects  of  dress-mak- 
ing,  millinery,   and   embroidery. 

It  is  also  an  attempt  to  present  the 
subject  of  dress  from  the  standpoints 
of  ethics  and  good  taste. 

It  is  adapted  to  general  use  as  a 
reference  book,  as  well  as  for  a  man- 
ual for  teachers,  and  as  a  text-book 
in  upper  grammar  grades,  high 
schools,  industrial  or  trade  schools 
and  for  settlement  classes. 

There  are  forty-eight  full-page 
plates  in  black  and  white  and  in 
color. 


The  Heai-t  of  a  Boy.  By  Edmondo 
Be  Amicis.  Edited  by  Sophie  Jewett. 
With  illustrations  from  photographs, 
and  from  line  drawings  by  Homer  W. 
Colby.  Cloth,  293  pages.  Price,  45 
cents.  Ran;!  McNally  &  Company, 
Chicago  and  New  York. 

In    a    faithful    translation    of    the 


300th  Italian  edition  of  De  Amicis's 
story,  "The  Heart  of  a  Boy,"  Rand 
McNally  &  Company  have  added  to 
The  Canterbury  Classics  a  beautiful 
revelation  of  boy  nature.  In  it  live 
and  riot  the  black-eyed,  happy-heart- 
ed little  sons  of  Italy,  their  activities 
centering  around  a  school-room  pre- 
sided over  by  teachers  who  value 
above  all  else  beautiful  deeds  and  no- 
ble souls.  Owing  to  the  lamented 
death  of  Hiss  Sophie  Jewett,  to  the 
general  editor  of  the  Canterbury  se- 
ries, Katharine  Lee  Bates  of  Welles- 
ley  College,  fell  the  preparation  of 
the  appreciative  biographical  sketch 
of  De  Amicis  and  of  the  notes  which 
make  clear  the  bits  of  purely  Italian 
history  and  phraseology  that  have 
crept  into  the  text.  When  making 
her  translation,  however.  Miss  Jew- 
ett prepared  an  introduction  which 
pulses  in  sympathy  with  the  intent  of 
the  gifted  author  and  adds  to  the 
charm  of  this  study  of  the  character 
forming  of  a  boy.  Besides  a  portrait 
of  the  author  from  a  photograph,  the 
book  contains  reproductions  of  the 
interesting  likenesses  on  the  medal 
and  on  the  terra-cotta  bas-relief 
which  were  presented  to  De  Amicis 
in  commemoration  of  the  ter-cen- 
tenary  edition  of  this  delightful  work. 
Thirteen  additional  half-tones  and 
seventeen  line  drawings  further  il- 
lustrate the  book. 


Plant  and  Animal  Children:  How 
They  Grow.  By  Ellen  Torelle,  M.A. 
Former  Fellow  of  Bryn  Mawr  College 
and  Scholar  of  the  Naples  Table  Asso- 
ciation of  the  Zoological  Station  at 
Naples.  Cloth.  235  pages.  235 
235  pages.  Price,  50  cents.  D.  C. 
Heath  &  Company,  Boston,  New 
York,  and  Chicago. 

The  best  means  of  approach  to  the 
teaching  of  the  facts  of  sex  is  made 
through  biology,  and  this  book  gives 
in  acceptable  form  and  with  clear- 
ness and  accuracy  an  adequate  treat- 
ment of  essentials.  It  presents  in 
clear  and  simple  language  the  essen- 
tial facts  in  the  life  history  of  plants 
and  animals.  It  makes  clear  the 
ideas  of  evolution,  heredity,  varia- 
tion, effect  of  environment,  and  the 
evolution  of  sex,  without  once  men- 
tioning these  names.  In  connection 
with  each  type  of  plant  and  animal 
discussed  is  given  an  account  of  the 
manner  in  which  its  reproduction  is 
accomplished,  until  the  fundamental 
law  o  fegg  and  sperm  is  seen  to  per- 
vade all  but  the  lowest  forms  of  or- 
ganic life.  The  book  also  includes 
a  vast  amount  of  interesting  and  In- 
structive matter  concerning  plants 
and  animals,  their  habits,  uses,  varia- 
tions, etc.,  and  is  suited  as  an  Intro- 
duction to  biology  for  young  pupils. 


Supt.  L.  T.  Royal,  of  Johnston 
County,  and  Miss  Kelly,  one  of  his 
teachers,  have  worked  out  a  course 
of  study  for  the  county  schools  adapt- 
ed to  a  four  months'  as  well  as  a  six 
months'  term. 
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Corn  Cracker  Writes  Some  School 
News. 

Something  above  a  year  since  tid- 
ings were  sent  from  the  west  stating 
that  my  lines  had  fallen  in  pleasant 
places  at  Henrietta,  a  pleasant  situa- 
tion and  a  prosperous  mill  town  in 
Western  North  Carolina. 

With  Misses  Hester  Sumney  and 
Hattie  Vernon  as  assistants  we  en- 
rolled and  taught  220  pupils,  and 
this  will  ever  be  a  pleasant  epoch  in 

■  my  memory. 

The  towns  of  Henrietta  and  Caro- 
leen  are  under  management  of  Mr. 
S.  B.  Tanner,  a  captain  of  industry 
and  a  promoter  of  educational  cause 
and  the  cause  of  Christianity.  He 
gave  us  three  months'  salary  and 
made  contributions  to  library  that 
were  worth  much  to  cause  of  educa- 
tion. The  school  library  has  near 
four  hundred  volumes,  besides  sev- 
eral standard  magazines  and  other 
excellent  periodicals.  These  are  large- 
ly the  donations  of  Mr.  Tanner. 

In  addition,  Messrs.  P.  E.  Rollins, 
Tom  Harris,  and  Tom  Wilkins  are  ex- 
cellent-men and  alert,  public-spirited 
committeemen. 

Within  one  mile  of  Henrietta  is 
Cliffside,  which  seems  to  have  been 
developed  by  powers  of  enchantment 
One  of  the  best  school  buildings  for 
public  education  in  the  State  is  lo- 
cated here. 

At  present,  my  daughter.  Miss 
Pearl  White,  and  I,  are  in  a  temple 
of  learning  known  as  Washburn  High 
School.  The  height  refers  to  its  al- 
titude, for  it  is  as  the  city  set  on  a 

■  hill  which  cannot  be  hid.  They  have 
a  local  tax  district,  a  neat  and  com- 
modious building,  painted  white,  pat- 
ent desk,  appropriate  pictures,  neatly 
framed,  an  elegant  clock,  and  other 
equipment. 

E.  N.  Washburn,  another  wizard 
of  finance,  is  the  moving  spirit,  and 
he  knows  how  to  get  and  hold  co- 
operation. 


School   Building   Gives   Way — Many 
People  Hurt. 

Jonesville,  a  small  town,  just  across 
the  river  from  Elkin,  was  the  scene 
of  a  disastrous  affair  on  Saturday 
night  before  Christmas  when  the  sec- 
ond floor  of  the  school  building  in 
which  an  entertainment  was  being 
given  collapsed,  carrying  down  with 
it  more  than  two  hundred  people.  A 
sixteen-year-old  girl  had  her  head 
fractured,  three  others  suffered  a 
broken  leg  each,  and  in  all,  about 
twenty-five  people  were  injured. 

When  the  crash  came  a  red  hot 
stove  went  down  with  the  people  and 
timbers  and  but  for  the  quick  action 
of  a  Miss  Vestal  the  building  would 
have  caught  fire  and  the  loss  of  life 


would  have  been  frightful.  She  had 
ihe  presence  of  mind  to  get  a  couple 
of  buckets  of  water  and  throw  on  the 
fire,  extinguishing  it. 

A  number  of  people,  when  they 
felt  the  floor  sinking,  clutched  at 
the  rafters  overhead — the  room  was 
not  ceiled — and  escaped  falling. 

Before  they  could  be  rescued  some 
of  them  weakened  and  dropped  down 
into  the  already  mass  of  screaming 
and  panic-stricken  people. 

Every  physician  in  the  community 
for  ten  miles  around  was  summoned, 
but  not  until  5  o'clock  Sunday  morn- 
ing was  the  last  person  given  medical 
attention. 

About  daylight  Sunday  morning  it 
was  discovered  that  a  little  child 
about  two  years  old  was  unaccounted 
for.  When  the  floor  went  down  it 
was  in  its  mother's  arms  and  became 
separated  from  her  in  the  excitement. 
The  mother  was  injured  and  for  a 
time  the  child  was  not  missed.  Upon 
searching  the  wreckage  it  was  found 
calm  beneath  a  pile  of  broken  and 
twisted  timbers,  and  had  not  received 
a  scratch. 


How  to  Get  Good  Health  Work. 

One  of  the  biggest  things  coming 
before  the  next  General  Assembly  is 
the  health  of  two  and  one-quarter 
millions  of  North  Carolinians.  For  a 
long  time  these  General  Assemblies 
have  meen  buying  more  or  less  of 
that  commodity  known  as  public 
health.  Just  how  much  they  got  no 
one  ever  knew.  Why?  Simply  be- 
cause no  one  ever  kept  any  books 
showing  what  the  State  or  any  of 
the  towns  or  counties  saved  in  need- 
less deaths  as  a  result  of  making 
these  appropriations.  Why  should 
not  health  officers  be  made  to  show 
whether  or  not  they  are  worth  their 
salt?  Doubtless  many  are,  but  what 
about  the  others?  If  a  health  officer 
is  a  paying  officer  to  a  town,  county 
or  State  it  should  be  known;  if  he  is 
not,  that  fact  should  also  be  known. 
But  how  are  the  people  to  know,  how 
can  they  tell  whether  or  not  a  health 
officer  is  worth  his  salt?  Easily 
enough.  A  health  officer's  business  is 
to  reduce  sickness  and  prevent 
deaths.  Now,  if  this  coming  Legisla- 
ture will  pass  A  vital  statistics  law,  in 
a  very  short  time  every  intelligent 
citizen  will  know  how  the  death-rate 
in  his  town,  county  or  State  compares 
with  death  rates  in  neighboring 
towns,  counties  and  States.  Likewise 
he  will  know  about  the  death  rates 
for  particular  diseases.  Then  it  will 
be  easy  enough  to  know  when  and 
where  and  how  much  to  appropriate 
for,  or  when,  where  and  how  much 
to  cut  down  on  public  health  appro- 
priations. Let's  have  a  vital  statis- 
tics law  and  know  the  facts. 


\'ocational    Ti'aining    in    Asheville 
Scliools. 

In  order  that  the  children  of  the 
public  schools  of  Asheville  may  give 
especial  attention  to  the  studies 
which  they  will  need  in  years  to  come 
which  will  he  of  benefit  to  their  fa- 
vorite professions  or  occupations,  the 
principals  of  the  various  schools  are 
collecting  data  relative  to  the  careers 
which  the  students  intend  making. 
At  an  early  date  the  school  system 
will  establish  a  vocational  bureau 
and  every  effort  will  be  made  to  get 
the  children  started  in  the  profes- 
sions or  lines  of  business  who  will 
be  able  to  advise  the  young  folks 
while  they  are  in  school  and  employ* 
them  after  their  graduation. 

It  is  being  ascertained  what  the 
parents  of  the  various  students  de- 
sire that  they  shall  do  in  future  years 
and  the  wishes  of  the  children  them- 
selves are  also  consulted.  While 
none  of  the  studies  of  the  courses 
will  be  dropped,  the  teachers  will 
make  special  efforts  to  help  their 
students  in  those  studies  which  they 
must  be  familiar  with  if  they  are 
successful  in  the  chosen  vocations. 

The  local  bureau  will  be  carried  on 
along  the  lines  employed  in  some  of 
the  larger  cities  of  the  North  and 
East.  Asheville  is  said  to  be  the 
first  Southern  city  which  has  taken 
up  this  question. 


A  GAME  OF  MAGAZINES. 

1.  One   hundred   years   old.      Cen- 
tury. 

2.  Santa  Claus.     St.  Nicholas. 

3.  Public     place     in    Rome.     The 
Arena. 

4.  One  who  sketches.     Delineator. 

5.  A  noted  fairy.     Puck. 

6.  Dispenser  of  Justice.     Judge. 

7.  A  Prospect.     Outlook. 

8.  What  to  cling  to.     Life. 

9.  A  citizen  of  the  world.     Cosmo- 
politan. 

10.  A  boy's  Jack  knife.  The  Youth's 
Companion. 

11.  Hash.     Review  of  Reviews. 

12.  A  needle  book.     The  Woman's 
Home  Companion. 

13.  What  we  are  proud  to  be.     The 
American. 

14.  What    one    should    take    every 
year.     Outing. 

15.  The  song  we  all  should  know. 
National. 

16.  What  a  rich  man  is.     Indepen- 
dent. 

17.  Prosperity.     Success. 

18.  Money    the    trusts    want.      Ev- 
erybody's. 

19.  What  dudes  try  to  set.     Style. 

20.  A   sailor's   hoodoo.      The   Black 
Cat. — Deaf  Carolinian. 


Agent:  "I  am  selling  something 
to  prevent  roosters  crowing  at  two  in 
the  morning." 

His  friend:  "Marvelous!  What  Is 
it?" 

Agent:  "A  recipe  for  chicken 
soup." 
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Superintendent  Heafner's  Plan  for  a 
County  Commencement. 

When  I  submitted  the  proposition 
for  a  county  commencement  at  the 
Teachers'  Association  in  November 
the  vote  was  almost  unanimous  in 
favor  of  it.  None  voted  against  it. 
The  date  has  been  fixed  for  Friday, 
March  14,  1913.  The  following  prizes 
will  be  awarded: 

A  ten  dollar  gold  medal  for  the 
best  oration. 

A  ten  dollar  gold  medal  for  the 
best   declamation. 

A  ten  dollar  gold  medal  for  the 
best  recitation. 

Funds  for  purchasing  the  medals 
will  be  given  by  the  following  pub- 
lic-spirited business  men:  Messrs. 
D.  B.  Rhyne  and  Edgar  Love,  ten 
dollars  each;  Drs.  Karl  Lawing  and 
J.  A.  Suttle,  five  dollars  each. 

The  honor  and  training  aside  from 
the  valuable  prizes  are  well  worthy 
the  best  efforts  of  our  Lincoln  Coun- 
ty boys  and  girls. 

All  schools  in  the  county  support- 
ed wholly,  or  in  part,  by  public 
school  funds  are  eligible  to  enter  the 
contest. 

On  Saturday,  the  22nd  day  of  Feb- 
ruary, a  preliminary  contest  will  be 
held  in  each  township  to  determine 
who  shall  represent  the  township  at 
the  county  commencement. 

The  township  contest  will  elimi- 
nate all  competitors  but  two  boys, 
making  the  best  oration  and  decla- 
mation respectively,  and  one  girl 
making  the  best  recitations,  in  each 
township,  thus  leaving  only  fifteen 
speeches  and  recitations  for  the  final 
county  contest. 

Competent  judges  will  be  selected 
to  sit  and  hear  the  speeches  and 
recitations  at  both  the  township  and 
county  contests  and  decide  who  wins. 

No  township  prizes  will  be  award- 
ed. The  honor  to  represent  your 
township  at  the  county  commence- 
ment and  compete  for  the  county 
prizes  will  be  sufficient  remuneration. 

While  no  more  than  fifteen  pupils 
will  be  permitted  to  compete  for 
prizes  at  the  county  commencement, 
we  want  all  the  school  children  in 
the  county  and  their  parents  to  be 
present.  We  want  all  the  schools  to 
assemble  at  the  court-house  by  10:30 
a.  m.,  with  a  flag  (24x36  inches) 
with  name  of  school  on  it.  I  would 
suggest  that  one  of  the  committee- 
men in  each  school  district  carry  the 
flag  for  his  school.  Where  the  com- 
mitteemen fail  to  enlist,  let  the 
teachers  carry  it. 

We  will  form  in  line  about  the 
court-house  square  and  march  to  the 
Memorial  Hall,  thence  to  the  audito- 
rium of  the  graded  school  building, 
where  State  Superintendent  J.  Y.  Joy- 
ner  will  deliver  an  address  and  where 
the  commencement  exercises  will 
take  place. 

Let  all  the  schools  come  prepared 
to  sing  together  "America"  and 
"Carolina." 


I  want  to  ask  the  teachers  to  have 
the  children  in  the  different  grades 
to  prepare  some  work  in  writing,  fig- 
ure work,  maps,  language,  etc.,  with 
name  of  child,  for  exhibition.  Send 
it  in  not  later  than  March  8  to  Miss 
Grace  Willis,  Lincolnton. 

When  the  exercises  are  concluded 
at  the  graded  school  building,  the 
schools  will  again  form  in  line  and 
march  out  to  the  Ramseur  battle- 
ground, where  some  one  will  make  a 
talk  on  the  history  of  the  battle. 
G.  T.  HEAFNER, 
County  Superintendent. 


suited.  The  papers  of  twenty  years 
ago  gave  full  accounts  of  this  of- 
ficial's  death  and  sketches  of  his 
oflScial's  death  and  sketches  of  his 
work,  but  none  stated  the  date  of  his 
birth.  This  instance  shows  that 
though  these  newspaper  files  are  of 
great  value  they  cannot  tak  ethe 
place  of  records  compiled  under  a 
law  requiring  State-wide  birth  and 
death  registration. 


State  Records  Indequate. 

North  Carolina  may  well  be  proud 
of  the  newspaper  flies  in  the  State 
Library  and  rejoice  that  they  are 
soon  to  be  placed  in  a  fireproof  build- 
ing. 

Information  was  needed  recently 
regarding  the  date  of  the  birth  of  a 
State  official,  who  had  died  in  office 
several  years  ago.  The  matter  was 
referred  to  the  State  Librarian  and 
ihe  date  desired  was  soon  gleaned 
from  these  newspapers.  A  similar 
question  came  up  a  few  days  later 
and  the  newspapers  were  again  con- 


Compulsory  Education. 

The  Winston  school  officials  are 
much  interested  in  the  proposed 
compulsory  education  law,  urging 
that  its  passage  will  mark  a  new  era 
in  the  commercial  and  intellectual 
renaissance  in  North  Carolina.  It  is 
argued  that  no  State  can  long  make 
progress  when  so  many  of  its  chil- 
dren are  out  of  the  public  schools. 

They  are  now  making  out  a  list  of 
all  the  white  children  in  the  city  be- 
tween the  ages  of  six  and  sixteen  not 
now  in  the  schools.  This  list  is  based 
on  the  census  taken  this  past  sum- 
mer, and  it  is  estimated  that  there 
are  about  1,000  white  children  in  the 
city  between  those  ages  that  do  not 
attend  school. 


THE 

RIVERSIDE  LITERATURE  SERIES 


(247  volumes) 


Contains  complete  selections  from 
other 


Hawthorne     Aldrich        Bret  Harte       Warner        Joel  Chandler  Harris 
Holmes  Thoreau       Howells  Scudder        Sarah  Orne  Jevvett 

Emerson         Fiske  Burroughs        Higginson    Kate  Douglas  Wiggin 

Recettt  Isme:  KENT'S  SOUTHERN  POEMS,  paper  13  cents,  linen  25  cents. 
Prices:  25  cents  linen,  or  15  cents  paper,  for  each  of  170  volumes. 


On  sale  by  Scnithem  School-Book  Depository,  Atlanta,  Ga. ;  Dallas,  Te, 

HOUGHTON   MIFFLIN   COMPANY 

Boston  Neiv  York  Chic&go 


Governor  Wilson  Wi!l  Be  Inaugurated 
President  March  4 J  91 3 

Account  of  the  above  historic  event,  which,  as  we  all  know, 
will  be  the  grandest  occasion  our  Southland  has  enjoyed  in  20 
years,  the 

SEABOARD  AIR  LINE  RAILWAY 

is  making  preparations  U  take  care  of  tlie  great 
multitude  of  people  wtio  will  attend  same 

Special  trains,  special  Pullman  sleeping  cars,  special  coaches 
will  be  required  in  large  numbers.  If  you  expect  to  attend  this 
great  event,  you  should  get  busy.  Clubs,  societies,  schools  and 
other  organized  bodies  of  all  kinds  expecting  to  attend  should  get 
in  line  at  once.  Write  the  undersigned,  who  will  give  you  impor- 
tant information  and  take  care  cf  you  or  your  party  in  the  best 
manner  possible. 

^  H.  S.  LEARD, 

Division  Passenger  Agent,  Kaleigb,  N   C. 
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Why  the  Lion's  Head  is  Used  at  Foun- 
tains. 

The  water  in  a  great  many  public 
fountains,  whether  for  man  or  beast. 
comes  out  of  a  lion's  mouth.  Did  you 
ever  stop  to  think  why  a  lion's  head 
should  be  chosen  in  preference  to 
any  other  design?  This  is  said  to 
be  the  reason:  Among  the  ancient 
Egyptians  the  rising  of  the  waters  in 
the  Nile  River  was  the  most  import- 
ant event  of  the  year,  as  it  meant 
life  and  prosperity  to  the  whole  na- 
tion. 

The  rising  of  the  waters  always 
took  place  when  the  sun  was  in  the 
constellation  of  Leo,  or  the  Lion,  so 
they  adopted  the  shape  of  a  lion  as 
the  symbol  for  the  life-giving  waters 
of  the  Nile,  and  all  their  fountains 
were  carved  with  a  lion's  head.  The 
Greeks  and  Romans  copied  this  sym- 
bol and  so  it  has  come  down  to  us. — 
The  Argonaut. 


The  Pauper  Counties. 

Before  taxes  are  increased  in 
North  Carolina,  assessments  ought  to 
be  equalized  so  some  counties  won't 
be  taxed  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
do  not  produce  enough  revenue  to 
take  care  of  themselves.  Whenever 
a  county  is  not  self-sustaining,  it 
should  be  annexed  to  a  county  which 
can  convert  it  into  a  good  public  as- 
set. It  is  merely  a  matter  of  admin- 
istration. A  so-called  "pauper  coun- 
ty" means  a  county  administration 
with  township  ideas.  We  know  some 
men  who  would  take  over  these  coun- 
ties and  pay  the  State  rent  for  them. 
— Wilmington  Star. 


The  philanthropic  lady  was  visiting 
a  lower  east  side  school.  To  test  the 
brightness  of  the  group  of  rather 
poor  pupils  she  questioned  them. 

"Children,  which  is  the  greatest  of 
all  virtues?" 

No  one  answered. 

"Think  a  little.  What  it  is  I  am 
doing  when  I  give  up  time  and  pleas- 
ure to  come  and  talk  with  you  for 
your  own  good?" 

A  grimy  fist  went  up. 
Veil,    what    am    1    doing,    little 
boy?" 

"Please,  ma'am,  buttin'  in!" 


The  University  alumni  of  Johnston 
County  enjoyed  an  eight-course  ban- 
quet at  the  Smithfield  Hotel  Friday 
night,  December  27.  There  were  ten 
or  more  very  interesting  addresses 
upon  topics  relating  to  the  interests 
of  the  University. 


Nineteen  schools  in  Johnston 
County  have  reported  contributions 
to  the  Aycock  memorial  fund. 

Orations,  Debates,  Essays,  etc. 

prepared  to  order  on  given  subjects. 
$1.50  per  1,000  words.  "Teachers' 
talks,"  outlines  for  debates,  essays, 
etc.,  $1.00  each.  Cash  with  order.  Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed.  P.  A.  MILLER, 
211  Riesinger  Ave.,  Dayton,  0. 


'l^eadino  Ln~PulTlLC  Schools, "     Uu^diJA:    /kal^ 

4 1,00  f^'uLfOLudL.    X^    <^/o  o^   m/n-<_   g'Oft  ^>^cu.d^ 


:o^o^ 


Souihern  Teachers' 
Agency 


W.  H.  JONES,  Mgr., 

Columbia,  S.  C. 


Unexpected  Vacancies 

We  are  having  many  calls  for  unexpected 
vacancies.  If  available,  write  immediately 
for  special  enrollment  proposition.  In  your 
letter  give  full  and  definite  particulars. 


1913 

Remember 


Your  needs  in 


Books  and  Stationery 


Can  Promptly  be  Supplied  by 


ALFRED  HILLIAMS  &  CO. 


RALEIGH, 


IVortti  Carolina. 


East    Carolina  Teachers 
Training  School 


A  State  school  to  train  teachers  for  the  public  schools 
of  North  Carolina.  Every  energy  is  directed  to  this  one 
purpose.  Tuition  free  to  all  who  agree  to  teach.  Fall 
Term  begins  September  24,  1912, 

For  catalogue  and  other  information  address, 

ROBT.  H.  WRIGHT,  President, 

GREENVILLE,  N.  C. 
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Bettering  Rural  OondiUons. 

The  Rural  Life  number  of  the 
University  of  Virginia  Alumni  Bul- 
letin, just  out,  is  a  distinct  contri- 
bution to  tbe  far  reaching  efforts  of 
leaders  of  thought  and  action  in  the 
South  to  improve  conditions  of  coun- 
try life.  It  comprises  some  of  the 
valuable  papers  at  the  Rural  Life 
Conference  held  as  a -feature  of  the 
University  of  Virginia  Summer 
School  last  July.  There  is  an  intro- 
duction by  Prof.  Chas.  G.  Maphis, 
professor  of  secondary  education  at 
the  University  and  director  of  the 
Summer  School.  Professor  Maphis 
sums  up  the  country  life  situation, 
with  reference  to  plans  to  better  it, 
by  saying: 

"The  program  of  the  Rural  Life 
Conference  was  planned  in  the  belief 
that  no  single  agency  for  the  better- 
ment of  country  life  is  sufficient  to 
bring  about  the  improvement  in  in- 
dustrial, social  and  religious  condi- 
tions for  which  rural  life  workers 
everywhere  are  striving.  Good 
schools  alone  will  not  do  it;  neither 
will  good  roads,  good  churches  or 
better  methods  of  farming.  A  co-op- 
eration of  all  these  agencies,  if  neces- 
sary for  the  revitalization  and  redi- 
rection of  rural  social  forces.  There 
must  be  a  federation  of  rural  life 
forces.  The  educator,  the  doctor,  the 
preacher,  the  editor,  the  farmer,  the 
farmer's  wife,  the  merchant  and  the 
good  road's  advocate,  must  combine 
their  efforts  toward  one  common  end 
• — the  defense  of  country  life  civili- 
zation." 


Superintendent   Kiker  Believes   in 
Practical  Education. 

Our  energetic  County  Superinten- 
dent of  Education,  Mr.  P.  J.  Kiker, 
is  not  only  giving  his  entire  time  to 
the  children  of  the  county,  but  he  is 
working  out  practical  things  for  them 
to  do  that  will  especially  help  the 
county.  He  is  a  farmer  boy  himself 
and  he  knows  their  needs  and  is  thor- 
oughly interested  in  their  success.  At 
the  meeting  of  the  teachers  next  Sat- 
urday, December  14,  he  has  arranged 
to  bring  up  the  question  of  corn  ex- 
hibiton  for  each  school,  at  which 
prizes  will  be  given  to  the  boy  or 
girl  who  is  able  to  judge  and  select 
the  best  seed  corn.  The  object  is  to 
teach  the  children  the  importance  of 
planting  the  best  seed.  Heretofore 
little  attention  has  been  given  to  se- 
lecting seed  corn.  The  United  States 
and  the  State  Departments  of  Agri- 
culture give  valuable  information  in 
printed  form  on  this  subject,  and  all 


HOW    TO    BUY    AT   FACTORY   PRICES, 

You  can  get  better  thaa  wholesale  prices  on;— Educa- 
tional Sclantlfic  Apparatus  for  all  subjects.  Laboratory 
Supplies,  Milk  and  Cream  Testers,  Projection  Lanterns, 
Microscopes.  Magulflers,  Dissecting  Instruments, 
Weights*  Measures.  ^___--___  Balances,  Rul 
Protractors,  Color  OilSatfeWB  Wheels  and  Dis 
Thermometers,  Baro  '■■l"l»i"  meters,  Hygrom  . 
ers.  Tuning  Forks,  Pitch  Pipes,  Magnets,  Batteries, 
Electric  Bells,  all  kinds  of  Wire,  Motors,  Dynamos, 
Telegraph  Instruments,  Wireless  Apparatus,  Chemical 
Glassware,  etc..  by  sending  for  our  Illustrated  Cat 
alogue  containing  over  1.400  articles  for  school  use 
Chicago  apparatus  Company,  CracAGO,  III. 


the  child  or  farmer  has  to  do  is  to 

write  and  get  this  information.  But 
few  of  them  do  this.  Therefore,  Mr. 
Kiker,  in  his  desire  to  help  in  a  real 


practical  way,  is  inaugurating  a  plan 
that  is  sure  to  improve  the  children 
and  through  them  the  grown-up  peo- 
ple.— Wadesboro  Messenger. 


The  Southern  Atmosphere 
of  The  Howell  Readers 

"YyAS  one  of  the  chief  reasons  assigned  for  their  adop- 
tion by  the  State  of  North  Carolina. 
Come  to  think  of  it,  do  you  know  that  though  other 
readers  have  been  written  by  southerners,  the  Howell 
books  are  the  only  ones  that  have  a  distinctly  Southern 
atmosphere  ?    It's  a  fact. 

ALFRED  WILLIAMS  &  CO., 

RALEIGH,  N.  C, 
SOLE  AGENTS  FOR  NORTH  CAROLINA. 


FREE 


SEND  YOUR  NAME  AND  ADDRESS  AT  ONCE  FOR  FREE  COPY  OF 
OUR  ILLUSTRATED  BOOK,    "MOVING  PICTURE  PLAYWRmNG." 


Write  Ideas  For  Moving  Picture  Plays! 

VftlT    CAN  WRITE  PHOTO  PLAYS  AND 
tVli     EARN    $25.    OR    MORE    WEEKLY 

We  Will  Show  You  How! 

If  you  have  ideas — if  you  can  think — we  will  show  you  the  secrets  of  this 
fascinating  new  profession.  Positively  no  experience  or  literary  excellence 
necessary.    No  "flowery  language"  is  wanted. 

The  demand  for  photoplays  is  practically  unlimited.  The  big  film  manu- 
facturers are  "moving  heaven  and  earth"  in  their  attemps  to  get  enough 
good  plots  to  supply  the  ever  increasing  demand.  They  are  offering  $100 
and  more,  for  scenarios,  or  written  ideas. 

We  have  received  many  letters  from  the  film  manufacturers,  such  as, 
VITAGRAPH,  EDISON,  ESSANAY,  LUBIN,  SOLAX,  IMP,  REX,  RELIANCE, 
CHAMPION,  COMET,  MELIES,  ETC.,  urging  us  to  send  photoplays  to  them. 
We  want  more  writers  and  we'll  gladly  teach  you  the  secrets  of  success. 

We  are  selling  photoplays  written   by  people 
who  "never  before  wrote  a  line  for  publication." 

Perhaps  we  can  do  the  same  for  you.  If  you  think  of  only  one  good  idea 
every  week,  and  will  write  it  out  as  directed  by  us,  and  it  sells  for  only  $25, 
a  low  figure, 

YOU  WILL  EARN  $100  MONTHLY  FOR  SPARE  TIME  WORK. 


Don't  hesitate.    Don't  argue.    Write  now  and  learn  just  what  this  new 
profession  may  mean  for  you  and  your  future. 

NATIONAL  AUTHORS'  INSTITUTE 

R920-1543  Broadway,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


THE, 


BREWER 


TEACHERS' 
AGENCY 
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Hanson's  T^vo- Years'  Course 
In  English  Composition 

12  mo  ,  cloth,  377  pages,  90  cents 

This  new  work  by  the  author  of  "EngUsh  Composition"  contains  an 
abundance  of  material  for  the  first  and  second  year  of  any  high  school. 
The  value  of  composition,  in  its  practical,  human,  and  cultural  aspects,  is 
the  keynote  of  the  book.  The  large  number,  variety,  and  freshness  of 
the  subjects  for  oral  and  written  composition  are  a  distinct  stimulus  for 
learning  to  write.  The  student's  immediate  and  future  interests  are  well 
guarded.  The  carefully  chosen  models  widen  the  pupil's  range  of  reading 
and  encourage  appreciation  of  great  writers.  The  unusually  helpful  exer- 
cises, which  are  a  special  feature  of  this  text,  give  the  student  definite 
practice  in  criticising  his  own  work  and  that  of  others.  In  personal  style 
and  flexibility  of  plan,  it  is  a  book  of  equal  value  to  student  and  teacher. 


GINN    AND    COMPANY 


Boston 
Atlanta 


New  York 
Dallas 


Chicago 
Columbus 


London 

San  Francisco 


The  Heart  of  Oak  Books 

Adopted  For  Supplementary  Use  in  North  Carolina 

Con  ract 

Book  I.    Rhymes,  Jingles  and  Fables 20 

Book  II.    Fables  and  Nursery  Tales 28 

Book  III.     Fairy  Tales,  Ballads,  Poems 32 

Book  IV.    Fairy  stories  and  Classic  Tales 36 

Book  V.    Masterpieces  of  Literature 40 

Book  VI.    Masterpieces  of  Literature 44 

Book  VII.    Masterpieces  of  Literature 48 

D.  C.  HEATH  &  COMPANY 

BOSTON  NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 

ATLANTA,  451  Candler  Annex. 


"The  Best  Series  of  Readers  That 
I  Have  Examined." 

I  have  examined  the  Heart  of  Oak  Readers  with 
care,  and  find  them  excellent  books.  We  are 
using  them  in  quite  a  number  of  our  schools,  and 
I  have  recommended  their  use  in  all  of  them. 

I  am  impressed  with  the  fact  that  the  "wheat 
has  been  separated  from  the  chaff"  in  this  series. 
Dr.  Norton  has  done  t  is  work  well,  and  has  given 
about  the  best  series  of  readers  that  I  have  ex- 
amined. 

(Signed)     C.  W.  MASSEY, 

County  Superintendent  Public  Schools, 
Durham  County,  Durham,  N.  C. 


HELPFUL  RRIIVIARY  TEXTS 

By  LIda  B.  McMarry   Primary  Critic  Teacher,  Northern  Illinois  State  Normal  School  (De  Kalb.) 

"Tell  Me  a  Story"  (A  First  Reader).    Illustrated.    Postpaid,  30  cen(s. 
Fifty  Famous  Fables  (A  Second  Reader).    Illustrated.    Postpaid,  30  cents. 
Language  Lessons  (Our  Language,  Book  1.)     For  the  Third  and  Fourth  Grades.    Illustrated. 
Postpaid,  40  cents. 

Our  Language  Series,  Books  I.,  H.,  arid  III.,  by  Mrs.  McMurry,  Dr.  Alphonso  Smith,  and  F  T.  Norvell 
has  just  been  ^DOF»XED  BY  TEXAS 

for  exclusive  use  in  the  public  schools  of  that  State  for  six  years  as  Language  and  Grammar  texts  for  Grades 
Three  to  Eight,  inclusive. 

B.  F.  aOHIVSOISF  F»LJBLISHIIVG  COIVIPAMY 

RICHIVIOIVD,    V  A.  . 
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North  Capolina  Poemis 

Every  Lover  of  the  state's  Literature  Ought  to  Have  a  Copy 

A  new  collection  of  North  Carolina  poetry  just  from  the  press.      Edited  py  E.  C.  Brooks.      Handsomely 
printed  in  clear  type  on  good  paper  ;    172  pages,  102  poems,  37  authors. 

Bound  in  Beautiful  Basket  Pattern  Clotli 
Stamped  in  Goid.  PRICE  $1.00  POSTPAID 
Guod  Paper  Covers  for  School  Use,  50  CENTS 

Special  pi  ice^  for  lots  of  ten  or  more  paper  bound  copies 

From  the  Press.                                    From   Superintendents  and  Teachers.  From   Other   Readers. 

A    book    that    should    appeal    to    every             Supt.    T.   C.    Henderson:      "Send   by   ex-  "I  predict  a  grreat  and  abiding  success 

North     Carolinian.  —  Oxford     Orphans'  press   twelve    copies."  for  the  book." 

Friend.                                                                                   Principal  H.  J.   Massey:     "Send  me  ten  "The  book  Is  well  done,  and  I  am  Tar 

The   biographical   sketches   are   a   feat-  copies."  Heel  enough   lo  -.  alue  it  immensely." 

ure  and  they  are  good. — Raleigh  Biblical             Supt.  N.  C.  Newbold:     "Express  twelve  "I    trust   it    may   And   a   place   in   every 

Recorder.  copies."  school  in  the  S  ?  te." 

Will    prove    a    timely   and    most    useful            Supt,   P.  T.   "Wooten:      "Ship  by  express  "I   appreciate   the  service  you  are  ren- 

compilation. — North    Carolina    Review.  twenty-three  copies."  riering  the  State.     Send  me  eight  copies." 

MONEY-SAVING  OFFE  1  ON  TWO  GOOD  BOOKS : 

North  Carolina  Poems $1.00 

Life  and  Speeches  of  Chas.  B.  Ay  cock          .        .        .        $1.50 
Both  for  only $2.10 

Send  your  order  to-day  to 

NORTH  CAROLINA  EDUCATION,  Publisher, 

RALEIGH,  IV.  C. 


An  Important  Announcement 

To  the  School  Officials  of  North  Carolina: 

A  HAPPY  and  PROSPEROUS  NEW  TEAR  to  one  and  all ! 

"We  desire  to  thank  you  for  your  kind  patronage  during  the  year  1912,  and  trust  we  have  merited 
your  future  business. 

Our  Richmond  Plant  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  December,  but  we  are  glad  to  say — after  devoting  our 
best  thought  and  life-time  experience  in  re-organizing  our  business,  we  are  now  prepared  to  fill  ALL 
orders  from  Richmond,  Va.,  for  School  Furniture  and  School  Supplies  from  our  new  headquarters  at 
Seven  South  Twelfth  Street. 

We  have  spared  no  expense  or  energy  in  equipping  our  new  plant  with  all  modem  facilities  for 
handling  the  tremendous  volume  of  business  which  is  entrusted  to  us  quickly  and  in  a  satisfactory 
manner. 

We  believe  in  satisfying  our  customers,  and  point  with  pardonable  pride  to  our  constantly  expand- 
ing business,  as  the  best  evidence  that  we  merit  your  confidence  and  trade. 

We  earnestly  invite  you  to  place  your  orders  with  us  and  assure  you  business-like  and  pleasant 
trade  relations. 

Yours  to  command, 

Virginia  School  Supply  Company,  Inc. 

7  SOUTH  12th  STREEr 
P.O.  Box  1177  RICHMOND,  VIRGINIA 
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THE  PARCEL  POST 

A  BOON  TO  RURAL  TEACHERS 

Send  us  your  orders  for  Dustless  Crayon,  Erasers,  Maps  ,  Globes,  etc. 

We  can  reach  you  anywhere  the  mail  goes,  provided  the  package  does  not  weigh 
more  than  eleven  pounds. 

We  have  in  stock :  Blackboards,  black  and  green;  Dustless  Crayon,  white  and 
assorted  colors;  White  Chalk,  Erasers,  Teachers'  Desks,  Teachers'  Chairs, 
Bookcases,  Bessemer  Steel  Frame  Desks,  Cast  Frame  Desks,  Maps  and 
Globes,  Moiithly  Report  Cards,  Inkwells.  School  Flags,  assorted  sizes,  etc. 

The  TRENTON  Desk  is  acknowleged  everywhere  the  best  desk  made  in 
America.  Low  freight  rates  enable  us  to  deliver  this  desk  promptly  at  prices  that 
compete  with  the  cheaper  grade  desks  of  cheap  stained  wood.  The  TRENTON  is 
made  of  genuine  Pennsylvania  cherry  or  birch;  guaranteed  for  twenty  years.  Write 
for  expressions  from  customers  who  have  tested  and  proved  its  superior  qualities. 
Stock  of  about  2,000  desks  ready  for  immediate  shipment. 

Write  for  information  about  anything  needed  for  your  school. 

THE  SOUTHERN  SCHOOL  SUPPLY  COMPANY 

INCOReORATED 

RICHMOND,  VA,    -    -    -    RALEIGH,  N.  C. 


I 


N.  B.  We  have  purchased  the  furniture  and  supply  business  of  Charles  J.  Parker,  who 
for  years  has  conducted  the  most  successful  school  furniture  business  in  the  South. 
We  expect  to  greatly  enlarge  the  business  and  to  increase  the  scope  of  territory. 

WATCH  FOR  OUR  NEW  CATALOGUE 


Write  Us  a  Letter  Like  This: 

"Please  ship  us  at  once copies  of 

Connor's  MAKERS  OF  NORTH  CARO- 
LINA HISTORY."  J.  A.  Matheson,  State 
Normal  and  Industrial  College,  Greensboro. ' ' 

If  you  have  not  already  examined 

Makers  Of  North  Carolina  History 

let  us  hear  from  you  at  once.  So  charming  and  inspiring  a  book  as  this 
ought  to  be  known  and  used  in  every  school  in  North  Carolina.  Let 
your  intermediate-grade  pupils  revel  in  its  delightfully-written  and  his- 
torically-correct stories  of  our  home  heroes  and  you  will  have  daily 
comfort  in  teaching  this  important  subject  during  the  long  spring  months 
to  come. 

Orders  received  to-day  will  be  shipped  to-morrow.     Let  your  order 
come  at  once  that  your  pupils  may  be  the  sooner  benefited. 

Correspondence  with  reference  to  any  of  our  publications  is  cordially  invited. 

THE  THOMPSON  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

105  West  Martin  Street,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina. 


JloTiK  QaTolhxa 
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A.  IVfonttily  «Journal  of  Elducat^^l  n.  Rural 
F»pogpcsss,  and  Civic  Better,     ent 


Vol.  VII.     No.  6. 


RALEIGH,  N.  C,  FEBRUARY,  1913. 


Price:    $1  a  Year. 


Cbe  Education  of  Our  Country  ZhtAtzn 


HE  highest  duty  of  society  is  the  education  of  the  children.  .  .  .  The 
command  to  educate  our  country  children  has  been  thundered  from 
the  conscience  of  the  age.  When  in  obedience  to  the  demands  of  the 
people  and  of  justice  to  the  child,  the  General  Assembly  shall  pro- 
vide for  a  six  month's  rural  school,  North  Carolina  will  feel  the  im- 
pulse of  an  exalted  hope.  Then  it  will  not  be  long  before  the  stigma  of  igno- 
rance will  be  wiped  out,  the  stigma  which  through  the  long  years  has  been  our 
misfortune  and  our  humiliation. 

This  act  of  beneficent  wisdom  will  reach  down  to  the  children  of  the  lowest 
and  lift  them  up  to  a  clearer  vision.  It  will  show  them  hope  and  endow  them 
with  a  new  strength.  It  will  lift  the  whole  State  up  and  give  to  her  a  nobler 
and  a  grander  meaning.  And  prosperity,  and  juster  laws,  and  nobler  institu- 
tions and  ideals  will  follow  in  the  train  of  universal  enlightenment. — From  Gov- 
ernor Craig's  Inaugural  Address. 
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North  Carolina  Teachers  Agency 

TRINITY,  N.  C. 

A  NEW  KIND— Supplying  a  Long-Felt  Need 

Organized  for  REAL  SERVICE  to  Ambitious  Teaciiers  by  W.  A.  Bivens,  T.  J.  Covington, 
E.  C.  Willis,  Bruce  Craven,  H.  B.  Craven,  and  others  who  by  experience  have  realized  the 
urgent  need  for  an  Agency  that  will  be  more  than  an  information  bureau  and  wih  give  genuine 
help  to  teachers  who  want  a  better  opportunity.  Arrangements  have  been  perfected  for  secur- 
ing information  of  every  vacancy  of  any  consequence  in  the  State,  and  this  Agency  has  been 
carefully  planned  and  organized  so  that  YOU  may  have  expert  assistance  in  securing  a  situa- 
tion in  every  way  satisfactory. 

MODEL  LETTER  OF  APPLICATION  free  to  everyone  who  writes  for  information  at 
once.  This  model  letter  by  itself  will  be  worth  much  to  you,  and  costs  you  nothing  more  than 
a  postal  card  request.  This  proposition  is  something  NEW  and  you  can  not  afford  not  to 
know  about  it.  We  want  the  names  and  addresses  of  you  and  ail  your  friends  who  feel  like 
they  could  prove  worthy  of  a  better  salary  than  that  now  received,  and  we  have  an  extra  offer 
to  make  at  once  to  one  representative  in  each  county.  All  correspondence  absolutely  con- 
fidential.    Just  send  the  names  and  addresses  today,  addressed  to 

P.  O.  Box  100,  TRINITY,  N.  C. 


VIRGINIA    SCHOOL  SUPPLY    COMPANY 

RICHVIONO.    VIFiGINIIA., 

We  can  make  immediate  shipment  of  old  Dominion  Desks, 
in  any  quantity,  double  or  single,  promptly  from  Richmond ,  Va. 

We  are  also  making  prompt  shipments  of  steel  desks  and 
full  line  of  cast  iron  desks  from  our  factories. 

Virgoplate  Blackboards  shipped  from  Richmond,  Va.,  on 
receipt  of  orders. 

Teachers'  Desks  and  Chairs,  Bookcases,  Maps, 
Globes,  Charts,  Crayons,  Window  Shades,  and,  in 
fact,  every  article  needed  for  schools  or  colleges,  can  be  ship- 
ped promptly  from  our  warehouses  at  Richmond,  Virginia. 

SEND  US  YOUR  ORDERS.    SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED 
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WHY  NORTH  CAROLINA  SHOULD  HAVE  A  SIX  MONTHS'  SCHOOL 

TERM 


By  E.  C.  Brooks. 


Dr.  Leonard  P.  Ayers,  director  of  the  Russell  Sage 
Foundation,  has  spent  over  five  months  with  his  as- 
sistants in  an  effort  to  determine  the  rank  of  every 
State  in  matters  educational.  The  information  se- 
cured was  classified  under  ten  heads,  as  follows : 

1.  Percentage  of  children  in  school. 

2.  Value  of  school  property  per  child  of  school 

age. 

3.  Average  annual  expenditure  per  child  of  school 

age. 

4.  Average    number    of    days    of    schooling    per 

child  of  school  age. 

5.  Number  of  days  schools  were  kept  open. 

6.  Average  attendance  of  enrolled  pupils. 

7. Proportion   that   school   expenditure   bears   to 
actual  wealth. 

8.  Amount  spent  per  pupil  per  day. 

9.  Pupils  completing  grade  schools  and  entering 

high  school. 

10.  Average  annual  salary  of  teachers. 

There  are  forty-eight  States  in  the  Union,  and  af- 
ter all  the  information  was  received  the  results 
shown  were  so  amazing,  and  in  some  cases  so  start- 
ling and  unbelievable,  as  to  require  careful  re-check- 
ing of  figures  and  an  additional  inquiry.  But  where 
does  North  Carolina  stand  in  this  investigation?  Re- 
member there  are  only  forty-eight  States. 
North  Carolina's  Rating. 

1.  Children  in  School. — The  only  gratifying,  if  it 
is  gratifying,  part  of  this  report  is  found  in  answer 
to  the  first  question.  There  are  twenty-one  States 
that  will  not  equal  North  Carolina 's  record  in  school 
attendance.  In  this  respect  North  Carolina  ranks 
twenty-seven.  It  is  better  than  Pennsylvania,  Cali- 
fornia, Wisconsin,  Missouri,  Delaware,  Maryland, 
and  all  the  other  Southern  States.  The  great  educa- 
tional awakening  during  the  past  ten  years  shows 
some  splendid  results.  But  I  shall  have  occasion  to 
refer  to  this  again. 

2.  Value  of  School  property  Per  Child. — Although 
we  have  been  building  school-houses  at  the  rate  of 
one  a  day  for  the  past  ten  years,  the  value  of  our 
school  property  is  low  in  comparison  with  the  other 
States.  North  Carolina  stands  forty-six.  In  other 
words,  there  are  only  two  other  States,  South  Caro- 
lina and  Alabama,  that  rank  lower.  It  is  evident 
that  we  have  too  many  small  one-room  buildings. 
Only  two  other  States  have  more. 

3.  Average  Annual  Expedition  Per  Child. — When 
we  come  to  North  Carolina's  part  in  providing  the 
means  for  education  we  rank  low.  Only  one  other 
State  ranks  lower  in  this  respect,  and  that  one  is 
South  Carolina.  ,  This  is  our  usual  positon,  however ; 
we  have  always  ranked  low.  Some  say  we  are  too 
poor,  but  there  are  thirty-five  other  States  that  gi^^e 


a  larger  proportion  of  their  wealth  for  education 
than  North  Carolina.  This  doesn't  indicate  that  we 
are  too  poor.  But  as  the  New  York  Times  indicates, 
we  think  more  of  the  dollar  than  the  child.  In  other 
words,  there  are  thirty-five  other  States  that  have  a 
higher  regard  for  the  child  than  for  the  dollar.  This, 
however,  will  be  discussed  further  under  para- 
graph 7. 

4.  School  Days  Per  Child. — Dr.  Ayers  in  his  com- 
parison gives  us  the  forty-fourth  place,  rating  North 
Carolina  higher  than  South  Carolina,  Alabama,  New 
Mexico,  and  Louisiana.  But  his  calculation  is  made 
on  the  basis  of  a  school  population  between  the  ages 
of  5  and  18.  Our  school  population  is  between  the 
ages  of  6  and  21.  When  calculated  on  the  actual 
basis  of  school  population.  North  Carolina  ranks 
forty-seven.  That  is,  only  one  other  State,  New  Mex- 
ico, is  lower.  Of  course,  we  are  low  in  the  scale  be- 
cause we  do  not  spend  the  money  necessary.  We  let 
thirty-five  other  States  give  up  a  longer  proportion 
of  their  wealth.  Therefore,  we  cannot  rank  as  high 
as  they  do. 

5.  Number  of  Days  School  is  Open  Per  Year. — In 
this  classification  we  are,  of  course,  next  to  the  last. 
New  Mexico  keeps  us  from  being  the  last.  We  do 
not  appropriate  the  money  necessary.  Therefore,  we 
cannot  expect  to  be  higlun-. 

6.  Average  Attendance  of  Enrolled  Pupils. — When 
we  look  for  North  Carolina  in  this  classification  we 
find  that  we  have  risen  to  41st  place.  Notice  the 
States  that  drop  behind  North  Carolina  here :  Mon- 
tana, South  Dakota,  Delaware.  Maryland,  Georgia, 
Alabama,  and  Mississippi.  Nevertheless,  every  one  of 
these  States  give  up  a  larger  proportion  of  their 
wealth,  they  give  the  children  longer  school  terms, 
and  all  spend  more  money  per  child.  It  is  encourag- 
ing that  our  teachers  teach  better  and  our  pupils  are 
more  interested  in  North  Carolina  notwithstanding 
the  poor  encouragements  they  receive. 

7.  Proportion  That  School  Appropriation  Bears  to 
Actual  Wealth. — In  this  respect  we  have  very  little 
to  be  pi'oud  of.  When  we  find  such  States  as  Colo- 
rado, Vermont,  Utah,  Oregon,  North  Dakota,  Idaho, 
Maine,  Kansas,  West  Virginia,  Florida,  Tennessee, 
Arkansas,  Georgia,  Mississippi,  and  twenty-two  oth- 
er States  giving  up  a  longer  proportionate  part  of 
their  wealth  for  the  education  of  the  children,  the 
question  naturally  arises.  Do  they  think  more  of 
their  children  than  North  Carolina  does  of  hers? 
They  spend  a  larger  part  of  their  wealth  and  provide 
better  buildings,  give  a  longer  school  term,  and 
spend  more  money  per  child  than  North  Carolina. 
It  is  little  consolation  to  us  to  know  that  there  are 
twelve  other  States  that  do  not  give  up  as  large  a 
part  of  their  wealth.  Suppose  we  look  at  them: 
New  Mexico,  Ai-izona,  Rhode  Island,  Montana,  Penn- 
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sylvania,  Nevada,  Wyoming,  Delaware,  Iowa,  Mary- 
land, South  Carolina,  and  Alabama.  The  point  for 
us  to  look  at  is  that  thirty-five  States  make  a  larger 
financial  contribution,  according  to  the  valuation  of 
the  property,  than  North  Carolina,  and  people  still 
say  that  we  cannot  afford  the  sacrifice,  that  we  are 
too  poor. 

8.  Amount  Spent  Per  Pupil  Per  Day. — Again  we 
drop  next  to  the  bottom.  We  let  thirty-five  other 
States, give  up  a  larger  part  of  their  wealth,  we  let 
forty-six  States  spend  more  money  on  their  children. 
In  fact,  we  seem  to  be  content  to  stand  next  to  the 
bottom  in  our  care  for  the  children.  Even  New 
Mexico,  Arizona,  the  Mormons  of  Utah,  and  the  half- 
breeds  on  the  great  American  desert  spend  more 
money  on  their  children  than  we  do.  Somebody  has 
told  our  people  in  the  past  that  we  are  poor,  and  it 
seems  we  still  believe  it.  But  there  are  twelve  States 
that  even  feel  they  are  poorer  than  North  Carolina, 
and  yet  they  do  better  by  their  children. 

9.  Pupils  That  Complete  the  Elementary  Course 
and  Enter  the  High  School. — In  this  classification  we 
still  remain  second  from  the  last.  Think  about  this ! 
Every  State  in  the  Union  gives  its  children  better  ad- 
vantages except  South  Carolina.  Of  course,  our  chil- 
dren cannot  reach  the  high  school  because  the  term 
in  the  rural  schools  is  not  long  enough.  It  would 
require  fourteen  years  of  continuous  school  to  com- 
plete the  grammar  school  with  our  four  and  a  half 
months'  term.  It  is  impossible  for  the  majority  ever 
to  reach  the  high  school  since  the  State  is  not  pro- 
viding the  means  for  them  to  attend  a  primary 
school. 

10.  Average  Salaries  Paid  to  Teachers. — It  is  in 
this  last  classification  that  we  show  our  lack  of  wis- 
dom. We  are  the  lowest  of  all  the  forty-eight  States. 
Notwithstanding  this  meager  compensation,  our 
teachers  in  short  school  terms,  and  on  small  salaries, 
the  smallest  in  the  United  States,  have  increased 
both  the  enrollment  and  the  average  attendance  far 
beyond  other  States.  In  point  of  attendance,  North 
Carolina  is  almost  an  average  State.  But  what  en- 
couragement have  the  teachers  to  continue  to  work 
at  the  job?  If  the.y  were  not  inspired  by  something 
higher  than  earthlv  reward,  what  would  be  the  re- 
sult? 

After  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  of  history,  the 
State  of  North  Carolina,  with  cotton  lands  that  yield 
the  highest  average  per  acre;  with  corn  lands  that 
startle  the  world  with  their  wonderful  yield;  with 
railroads  conjested  with  freight  that  it  is  almost  un- 
able to  move ;  with  factories  that  run  night  and  day 
to  supply  the  markets;  with  water  power  that  is 
revolutionizing  industries ;  with  all  these  resources, 
and  all  this  wealth,  we  pay  our  teachers  less  than 
any  other  State  in  the  Union,  we  send  fewer  pupils 
to  the  high  schools,  and  we  give  our  children  less 
schooling  than  all  other  States  save  one.  All  be- 
cause we  are  unwilling  to  spend  the  necessary  mon- 
ey, and  like  the  foolish  servant,  we  are  hiding  the 
talents  of  the  State.  We  are  not  putting  them  to  the 
exchanges. 

Notice  how  some  of  the  States  pay:  For  every 
hundred  dollars  valuation  of  property,  Oklahoma 
pays  75  cents  ;  Washington,  72  cents  ;  Utah,  51  cents ; 
Idaho,  49  cents ;  Oregon,  45  cents ;  the  two  Dakotas, 
44  cents  each ;  New  Jersey,  43  cents ;  Massachusetts, 
34  cents ;  while  North  Carolina  gives  only  28  cents. 
There  are  thirty-six  States  that  give  a  larger  part 


of  their  wealth ;  yet  we  boast  of  our  history ;  we  say 
that  we  are  proud  of  our  State.  But  the  country 
boys  and  girls  of  North  Carolina  have  a  poorer 
chance  for  an  education  than  children  anywhere  else 
in  the  United  States  except  Mexico. 

Because  of  these  conditions,  every  county  in  the 
State  should  have  at  least  a  six  months'  school  term, 
and  it  will  require  at  least  an  additional  tax  of  five 
cents  on  the  hundred  dollars.  Even  then  we  will  be 
paying  for  education  only  one-third  as  much  on  the 
hundred  dollar  valuation  as  Oklahoma,  a  little  more 
than  half  as  much  as  New  Jersey,  and  considerably 
less  than  Massachusetts. 

The  Farmers'  Union  is  demanding  the  additional 
five  cent  tax.  The  Baptist  Association  have  asked 
for  it,  the  teachers  of  the  State  are  unanimous  for 
it,  and  the  Press  Association  have  endorsed  it.  What 
hinders  its  becoming  a  law? 


A  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  DISCONTENTED. 

There  is  a  school  for  discontented  school  children 
in  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  according  to  information 
received  at  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education. 
The  "Lathrop  Industrial  School"  has  been  organized 
for  the  purpose  of  educating  children  over  fourteen 
years  of  age  who  have  reached  the  fifth  grade  and 
find  the  work  of  the  regular  school  distasteful. 

The  school  proceeds  on  the  theor.y  that  in  many 
cases  the  distaste  of  these  children  for  school  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  ordinary  studies  are  not  adapted 
to  their  particular  needs.  Such  pupils  frequently  ap- 
pear "backward"  or  lazy,  when  in  reality  all  they 
need  is  a  different  form  of  educational  activity.  Ac- 
cordingly, Lathrop  school  gives  them  what  is  known 
as  ' '  prevocational ' '  training.  Courses  in  bench  wood- 
working, shop-drawing,  pattern-making,  printing, 
carpentrJ^  and  shop-electricity  are  provided  for 
the  boys ;  cooking,  seAving,  millinery,  and  embroidery 
for  the  girls.  Classes  in  plumbing,  bricklaying,  and 
concrete  work  will  be  formed  as  soon  as  the  demand 
warrants. 

The  academic  branches  are  also  taught  in  this  con- 
tinuation school,  but  they  are  taught  in  close  rela- 
tion to  the  industrial  subjects.  Arithmetic  concerns 
the  problems  of  the  shop.  English  consists  of  practi- 
cal instruction  in  necessary  business  forms ;  no  at- 
tempt is  made  to  teach  technical  grammar.  Geogra- 
phy and  history  are  taught  from  the  commercial 
standpoint;  and  local  government  is  an  important 
subject. 

The  course  is  three  .years.  During  the  first  two 
years  the  teacher  directs  the  choice  of  the  pupils; 
but  for  the  last  year  each  boy  is  allowed  to  select 
his  work  in  the  trade  he  wishes  to  learn.  Time  is 
about  equally  divided  between  industrial  and  aca- 
demic branches. 

Educators  are  interested  in  the  Lathrop  Industrial 
School,  not  because  they  believe  in  vocational  train- 
ing to  the  exclusion  of  the  fundamental  subjects,  but 
because  schools  of  this  kind  are  designed  to  fill  the 
needs  of  a  large  class  of  boys  and  girls  to  whom 
sufficient  attention  has  not  hitherto  been  paid;  the 
children  whose  tastes  and  aptitudes  differ  from  those 
presupposed  by  the  usual  school  curriculum.  Work 
such  as  that  done  in  the  Lathrop  School  promises  to 
make  valuable  citizens  out  of  children  who  might 
otherwise  never  find  themselves. 
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NECESSITY  OF  ORAL  HYGIENE 

By  Dr.  S.  R.  Horton,  of  Raleigh. 


Oral  hygiene  simply  means  cleanliness  of  the  teeth 
and  mouth,  and  prophylaxis  is  the  name  of  the  meth- 
od by  which  it  is  accomplished.  Do  you  know  that 
your  mouth,  my  mouth,  and  all  mouths  even  in 
health  are  the  homes  of  a  number  of  germs,  and  a 
large  number  of  them  are  trouble-makers?  Chief 
among  the  germs  that  make  their  homes  in  our 
mouths  are  the  ones  that  cause  the  teeth  to  decay. 
This  germ  attacks  our  teeth,  and  by  steadily  work- 
ing away  on  the  outside  of  the  tooth,  it  finally  breaks 
down  the  enamel,  or  outer  covering,  and  begins  to 
destroy  the  dentin  or  inner  tooth  substance.  They 
make  all  kinds  of  trouble,  from  unpleasantness,  pain, 
and  misery,  to  total  destruction,  but  like  thieves  they 
must  have  a  chance  to  work,  or  like  bad  boys,  they 
cannot  develop  or  carry  out  their  tricks  unless  they 
are  allowed  to  have  their  own  way  and  run  about  un- 
hindered. Most  mouths,  however,  are  just  the  ideal 
homes  for  such  trouble-makers  to  thrive  in.  The 
mouth  is  warm,  the  teeth  have  rough  grooves  and 
deep  pits  in  some  surfaces,  there  are  V-shaped 
spaces  between  them,  and  often,  the  smooth  sur- 
faces of  the  teeth  are  covered  with  a  slimy  green 
coat.  The  food  we  eat  is  crowded  into  the  V-shaped 
spaces  and  groves  and  pits,  and  allowed  to  remain 


undisturbed,  furnishing  the  proper  food  for  the 
germs.  Amid  such  surrounding  the  decay  germs 
grow  fat  and  strong  and  are  free  to  do  as  they 
please,  and  before  you  are  aware  of  it  you  are  how- 
ling with  pain.  The  little  germs  have  eaten  their 
way  into  the  very  heart  of  the  tooth  and  you  are 
sadly  awakened  to  the  fact  that  the  great  havoc 
has  been  wrought  and  you  are  surprised  to  discover 
that  the  teeth  which  nature  has  provided  for  service 
and  beauty,  are  rapidly  being  destroyed.  All  this  is 
the  result  of  either  ignorance  or  wilful  neglect  and 
pain  and  suffering  is  the  penalty.  And  because  of 
carelessness  a  large  percentage  of  the  teeth  of  the 
children  are  diseased.  Older  people  may  suffer  so 
much  from  decay,  but  teeth  are  being  lost  every  day 
from  destructive  gum  troubles,  which  can  be  attrib- 
uted in  most  instances  to  nothing  but  filth  in  the 
mouth. 

Prophylaxis  is  the  remedy.  We  believe  that  it 
should  begin  at  the  cradle  and  end  at  the  grave. 
Prophylaxis,  rightly  practiced,  insists  on  thorough- 
ness. 

A  hurried,  careless  cleaning  of  the  teeth  will  not 
do.  For  if  we  are  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  prophy- 
laxis, there  must  be  a  thorough  cleaning  of  all  parts 
of  the  mouth  and  teeth. 


A  CO-OPERATIVE  READING  PLAN 

By  C.  L.  Coon,  Superintendent  Wilson  Public  Schools. 


Possibly  our  Wilson  public  schools'  co-operative 
reading  plan  will  be  of  interest  to  North  Carolina 
Education  readers.  The  plan  is  as  follows:  Each 
teacher  in  the  schools,  instead  of  subscribing  person- 
ally for  one  or  two  magazines  or  papers,  contributes 
to  a  common  periodical  fiind  as  much  as  he  would 
spend  for  periodicals  during  the  year.  A  committee 
is  appointed  to  select  as  many  periodicals  as  the 
common  fund  will  buy.  The  periodicals  are  then 
ordered  at  club  rates  to  be  sent  in  care  of  the 
school.  The  periodicals  are  kept  in  the  library  read- 
ing room,  where  they  are  accessible  to  all  teachers 
as  well  as  pupils. 

This  plan  enables  us  to  do  two  things  which  we 
have  found  exceedingly  helpful.  Each  teacher  holds 
himself  responsible  for  keeping  up  with  one  or  two 
topics,  such  as  the  treatment  of  delinqent  children, 
child  labor,  the  trusts,  agriculture,  and  all  the  other 
questions  of  modern  life.  Bach  week  every  teacher 
reports  in  writing  on  the  topic  for  which  he  is  par- 
ticularly responsible  and  these  reports  are  read  at 
the  teachers'  meeting  or  they  are  typewritten,  sev- 
eral copies  being  made,  and  passed  around  to  be 
read  at  the  convenience  of  the  teachei-s.  This  home- 
made typewritten  newspaper  is  then  used  in  the 
history  classes  of  the  higher  grades,  along  with 
Current  Events,  a  weekly  school  periodical  which 
condenses  the  week's  news  for  children.  This  plan 
assists  the  English  work  of  the  pupils,  as  well  as 
connects  the  history  teaching  in  a  vital  way  with 
modern  life  and  its  varied  obligations.  Of  course, 
this  plan  also  enables  our  teachers  to  keep  up  with 
all  vital  movements  in  educational  theory  and  educa- 
tional practice.     It  means  that  we  read  periodicals 


not  only  for  self-improvement,  but  also  having  in 
mind  the  purpose  of  being  helpful  to  others.  And 
this  plan  aids  us  to  remember  the  vital  things  we 
read,  because  we  must  tell  others  about  those  things 
in  such  a  way  as  to  make  ourselves  understood. 

Our  periodical  list  this  year  includes,  besides  the 
State  papers  which  are  contributed  free,  the  follow- 
ing: 

Literary  Digest,  Scientific  American,  South  Atlan- 
tic Quarterly,  Collier's,  The  Outlook,  Review  of  Re- 
views, Correct  English,  World's  Work,  Harper's 
Weekly,  Twentieth  Century  Magazine,  The  Public, 
The  Commoner,  McClure  's,  American  Magazine,  Cen- 
tury, Atlantic  Monthly,  Daily  Consular  Reports,  St. 
Nicholas,  Book  News  Monthly,  Physical  Culture, 
Everybody's,  Country  Life,  The  Elementary  Teacher, 
Educational  Review,  School  Review,  North  Carolina 
Education,  Primary  Plans,  Normal  Instructor,  Man- 
iial  Training  Magazine,  Kindergarten  Magazine,  His- 
tory Teachers'  Magazine,  Teachers'  College  Record, 
School  Science  and  Mathematics,  Journal  of  Educa- 
tional Psychology,  School  and  Home  Education. 

It  seems  to  me  such  a  plan,  in  modified  form,  per- 
haps, could  be  carried  out  by  the  teachers,  parents, 
and  pupils  in  every  North  Carolina  community. 

In  a  modified  form  we  have  used  this  plan  to  in- 
crease our  school  library.  In  about  five  years  we 
have  secured  nearly  two  thousand  useful  books. 


At  a  conference  of  Swedish  teachers  recently  it 
was  emphasized  that  instruction  in  domestic  science 
in  the  schools  must  deal  principally  with  the  sub- 
stantial things,  instead  of  the  "caramel  and  tart" 
kind. 
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THE  WAR  IN  EUROPE:    THE  TURKS  AND  THE  BALKAN  STATES 

By  B.  C.  Brooks. 


Do  you  kuow  what  European  countries  comprise 
the  Balkan  States  ?  If  you  will  look  at  your  map  of 
Europe  and  locate  the  countries  between  the  Black 
Sea  and  the  Adriatic  Sea  you  will  observe  the  fol- 
lowing small  kingdoms  lying  between  Turkey  and 
Austria-Hungary :  Roumania,  Bulgaria,  Servia,  and 
Montenegro.  These  four  small  principalities,  together 
with  Greece,  are  carrying  on  at  the  present  time  a 
bloody  war  with  Turkey  that  will  probably  go  down 
in  history  as  one  of  the  important  wars  of  the  world. 
It  is  important  because  it  will  probably  break  the 
power  of  the  Turks  in  Europe  and  end  the  oppression 
of  these  small  kingdoms  by  the  follo\vers  of  Moham- 
med. On  this  account  those  kingdoms,  the  largest  of 
which  is  not  as  large  as  our  own  State,  are  to-day 
assuming  an  important  place  in  European  politics. 

Who  Are  the  Turks? 

But  who  are  the  Turks  and  why  is  the  war  so  se- 
vere? The  Turks  are  the  inhabitants  of  Turkey. 
They  are  not  Christians,  but  Mohammedans.  You 
will  recall  that  the  followers  of  Mohammed  several 
centuries  ago  moved  up  from  Abria  into  Asia  Minor 
and  fought  for  many  years  to  gain  possession  of  Con- 
stantinople. In  1361  they  captured  Adrianople  and 
in  1453  Constantinople  fell  into  their  hands.  It  was 
these  same  Mohammedans  that  cut  off  the  trade 
routes  between  Europe  and  India  after  capturing 
this  important  city  on  the  Bosphorus,  and  made  it 
necessary  for  some  one  to  seek  other  routes  to  In- 
dia, and  this  led  to  the  discovery  of  Amei'ica. 

The  Mohammedans  were  great  enemies  of  the  Chris- 
tians and  carried  their  conciuest  northward  and 
westward  from  Constantinople.  Greece  was  con- 
quered and  all  the  present  Balkan  States  were  taken 
and  the  war  was  carried  far  into  the  present  State  of 
Austria-Hungary,  and  the  Turks  twice  laid  seige  to 
Vienna  (in  1529,  and  again  in  1683).  The  Turks  were 
now  at  the  height  of  their  power,  and  after  this  date 
their  power  begun  to  decline.  But  for  a  period  of  a 
hundred  years  they  were  a  constant  terror  to  the  in- 
habitants of  all  that  section  of  Europe  between  the 
^gean  Sea  and  the  Baltic  Sea. 

The  Turks  are  not  progressive,  and  Turkish  rule 
has  been  fatal  to  countries  that  were  compelled  to 
submit  to  it.  The  Eastern  proverb  says  that  "grass 
never  grows  where  Turkish  hoof  has  trod."  It  is 
the  simple  truth  that  every  province  held  by  the 
Turk  has  become  less  productive  than  it  was  before. 
Under  Turkish  rule  Constantinople  has  become  the 
most  depraved  of  cities,  and  under  such  rule  Athens, 
Belgrade,  and  Sofia  eighty  years  ago  were  mere  col- 
lections of  mud  huts,  occupied  by  dejected  and  pov- 
erty-stricken people  and  surrounded  by  the  ruins  of 
a  great  civilization.  Cities  that  were  prosperous  and 
populous  before  Turkish  times  are  now  little  better 
than  heaps  of  ruins  to  trace  the  sight  of  others  which 
have  entirely  disappeared.  The  agricultural  class 
has  even  fared  worse  than  the  urban  class.  They 
are  held  in  a  condition  worse  than  slavery,  and  are 
forced  to  give  the  products  of  the  land  to  the  idle 
Turk  who  will  not  work  when  it  is  possible  to  make 
a  Christian  or  other  captors  work  for  him,  and  to 
resist  him,  means  death. 

Such  are  the  conditions  that  have  existed  in  Eu- 
rope wherever  the  Turk    has    been  the  conquerer. 


Such  treatment  was  destined  to  break  the  spirit  of  a 
people  and  render  them  not  only  helpless  but  miser- 
able. Greece,  however,  won  her  independence  in 
1829,  and  acquired  Thessaly  in  1881.  In  1878  Rou- 
mania, Bulgaria,  Servia,  and  Montenegro  became  in- 
dependent after  a  very  severe  war  between  Russia 
and  Turkey  in  which  those  States  took  part.  The 
Balkan  Mountains  became  the  boundary  line  sepa- 
rating these  States  from  Turkey,  hence  the  name,  th^ 
Balkan  States. 

The  Albanians. 

The  little  strip  of  land  in  Western  Turkey  just  op- 
posite the  heel  of  Italy  is  the  home  of  a  people  that 
have  fought  constantly  for  independence  and  for  re- 
lief from  the  noted  Mohammedans.  This  is  Albania, 
and  was  taken  by  the  Tiu'ks  about  the  time  that  Co- 
lumbus discovered  America.  But  every  opportunity 
they  have. they  fight  the  Turks,  sometimes  openly 
and  sometimes  secretly.  Their  kinsman,  Morco  Boz- 
zaris,  was  the  hero  of  Greek  independence.  But  about 
2,000,000  of  less  fortunate  Albanians  are  still  under 
the  Turkish  yoke.  Notwithstanding  the  oppression 
by  the  Turks  for  more  than  four  hundred  years,  and 
the  crushed  state  of  the  Albanians,  their  patriotism 
would  burst  out  like  a  flame  only  to  be  put  down 
with  ever  increasing  cruelty,  until  they  have  become 
a  vindictive  race  with  all  the  finer  attributes  con- 
sumed by  a  terrible  hated  for  the  Turks.  The  Mo- 
hammedans could  crush  but  not  subdue  these  people, 
nor  have  they  ever  been  able  through  the  four  cen- 
turies of  brutish  control  to  accomplish  their  great  de- 
sire. The  best  they  could  do  was  to  humor  the  Al- 
banians and  to  treat  them  as  a  peculiar  people, 
sometimes  bribing  them  sometimes  massacring  them, 
but  in  every  year  of  these  four  centuries  the  Albanian 
has  been  ready  to  strike  the  Turk. 

The  Cause  of  the  Present  War. 

Since  1908  a  new  ruler  has  been  at  the  head  of  the 
Turkish  empire  and  it  has  been  his  desire  to  reduce 
the  Albanians  to  utter  submission.  Consequently  in 
1908  a  revolt  was  started.  But  it  did  not  assume  se- 
rious properties  until  1909.  The  Turk  thought  the 
time  had  come  to  teach  the  Albanians  a  lesson.  A 
large  army  was  sent  through  one  province  of  Al- 
bania and  all  the  arms  were  taken  from  the  people 
and  the  leaders  were  punished  severely.  The  leading 
schools  were  ordered  closed  and  all  the  teachers  were 
led  before  the  military  authorities  and  beaten  in  a 
manner  too  repulsive  to  tell.  In  April,  1911,  another 
uprising  of  Albanians  occurred  along  the  frontiers  of 
Montenegro.  But  they  had  no  guns  to  fight  with, 
and  this  uprising  would  have  ended  disastrously  if 
Montenegro  had  not  come  to  the  assistance  of  the 
much  oppressed  Albanians. 

It  was  not  until  the  8th  of  October,  1912,  how- 
ever, that  Montenegro  finally  declared  war  against 
Turkey,  and  within  a  few  days  Servia,  Bulgaria, 
Roumania,  and  Greece  likewise  declared  war.  If 
you  will  look  at  your  map  you  will  se^  that  Turkey 
is  now  nearly  surrounded  by  nations  that  have  de- 
clared war  against  the  rule  of  the  Mohammedan  in 
Europe.  In  this  war  that  has  waged  fiercely  since 
its  real  beginning  in  October  of  last  year,  Greece  and 
the  Balkan  States  have  been  uniformily  successful 
in  battle.    The  corrupt  and  incompetent  government 
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of  the  Turk  is  at  last  falling  down.  The  Powers 
have  carried  the  war  to  the  very  walls  of  Constanti- 
nople. 

At  the  present  writing  the  nations  have  ceased 
hostility  to  see  if  they  can  agree  on  terms  of  peace. 
It  is  demanded  that  little  Albania  shall  forever  be 
free  from  Turkish  rule,  that  Turkey  shall  give  up 
the  greater  part  of  her  territory  in  Europe,  includ- 
ing Adrianople,  that  the  Mohammedans  shall  cease 


persecuting  the  Christians,  and  that  the  government 
at  Constantinople  shall  become  more  human. 

What  will  be  the  outcome,  no  one  just  now  can 
tell.  But  the  handwriting  on  the  wall  seems  to  be 
clear  that  Mohammedan  control  of  Christian  States 
in  Europe  is  at  an  end,  and  that  the  territory  taken 
by  the  Mohammedans  in  the  fifteenth  century  is  at 
last  -about  to  j^ass  away  from  the  control  of  those 
depraved  and  unenlightened  people. 


School  Room  Methods  and  Devices, 


TECHNICAL   GRAMMAR— WHAT   TO   TEACH 
AND  HOW  TO  TEACH  IT. 

The  following  should  be  known  by  all  who  desire 
to  enter  high  school.'  The  plan  is  to  fix  the  following 
essentials.  If  more  is  attempted  not  even  the  essen- 
tials will  be  known.  This  is  proven  by  experience 
and  observation.  Minor  details  and  shades  of  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  should  be  taken  up  in  the  high 
school. . 

(1)  Subject  and  Predicate — Modified  and  unmodi- 
fied. 

(2)  Modifiers — Adjective,  adverbial,  noun  (apposi- 
tive). 

(3)  Complements — Object,  subject  (attribute), 
noun,  adjective,  pronoun,  sentence. 

(4)  Parts  of  Speech — Names  and  reasons.  (Pupils 
do  not  have  this  important  part  of  grammar.  Is  it 
because  it  is  difiScult  or  is  it  a  lack  of  drill?) 

(5)  Gender,  person,  number — Def.  and  kinds. 

(6)  Case: 

(a)  Nominative — Subject,  complement,  appositive. 

(b)  Object — of  verb,  of  participle,  of  infinitive,  of 
preposition ;  appositive. 

(c)  Possessive — Regular,  appositive. 

(d)  Independent. 

(7)  Verbs — Trans.,  intrans.,  reg.,  irreg.,  voice, 
mode,  tense,  principal  parts. 

(8)  Pronouns — Def.  personal,  rel.,  intei-rog.,  ad- 
jective. 

(9)  Conjunctions — Def.,  kinds. 

(10)  Introductory  words. 

(11)  Prepositions. 

(12)  Phrases — Def.,  adv.,  adj.,  prep.,  infin.,  parti- 
ciple. ,  • 

(13)  Clauses — Def.  adj.,  adv.,  noun,  relative. 

(14)  Participles — Def.,  present,  past.,  complete. 

(15)  Infinitives — Def.,  simple,  infin.  in  ing  (ger- 
und), subject  of. 

The  question,  "How  to  teach?"  may  be  answered 
briefly  thus:  Follow  the  text,  but  modfy  whenever 
improvement  can  be  made.  Then  drill  and  test  to 
make  sure  all  the  foregoing  outline,  including  illus- 
trations in  all  eases. — County  Superintendent  A.  E. 
Weaver,  Elkhart  County,  Schools,  Goshen,  Indiana, 
in  Educator  Jorunal. 

TEACHING  AGRICULTURE. 

One  of  the  great  problems  in  rural  schools  is  to 
find  time  to  teach  agriculture.  With  about  six 
grades  to  teach  and  about  thirty  classes,  it  is  certain- 
ly a  problem  to  find  time.  For  the  past  two  years 
one  teacher  has  taught  agriculture  with  suocess  by 
taking  the  fifteen  minutes  after  noon  instead  of 
opening  exercises,  all  students  taking  part.    For  the 


lesson.  Bulletin  No.  2,  given  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  "Agriculture  for  Young  People," 
found  in  the  Farm  Journal  and  other  farm  papers 
were  used. 

The  teacher  usually  read  about  the  subject  at  one 
lesson  and  the  pupils  recited  on  topics  at  the  next 
lesson,  but  the  lesson  was  fretiuently  varied,  giving 
exercises  according  to  the  season.  As  instances  I 
will  give  some  of  tlie  lessons  used. 

At  one  lesson  they  had  corn  judging.  The  pupils 
brought  corn  for  planting  giving  their  reasons  for  se- 
lection. 

At  another  lesson  they  brought  samples  of  weed 
seeds,  why  it  is  dangerous  to  a  crop  and  how  to  erad- 
icate it.  Then  they  had  a  little  test  to  see  which 
could  identify  the  most  weeds. 

In  the  spring  they  test  a  sample  of  all  the  seeds 
to  be  iDlanted  on  their  father's  farms. 

At  another  lesson  they  planned  a  model  garden 
and  a  hen-house  and  yard  also  explaining  their  rea- 
sons. 

The  teacher  often  gave  them  short  mental  exam- 
ples pertaining  to  agriculture. 

Another  lesson  was  to  write  a  composition  on  some 
grain  using  these  topics,  history,  preparing  the  soil, 
how  and  when  to  plant,  harvesting,  saving  seed. 

The  students  found  these  studies  very  interesting 
to  all.  Even  the  pupils  of  the  first  grade  could  give 
some  very  good  and  intelligent  answers. 

OCCUPATION  DEVICE. 

I  devised  this  plan  to  prevent  idleness  among  the 
quicker  pupils  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  grades  who 
complete  the  assignment  before  class  time. 

I  prepare  a  number  of  envelopes  each  containing 
a  card.  On  these  cards  I  write  instructions  covering 
all  subjects  taught  as,  "Turn  to  page  65  in  your 
arithmetic  and  work  the  first  ten  problems,"  "Read 
the  chapter  about  Agoonack  in  'Seven  Little  Sis- 
ters,' "  "Where  do  we  get  corn,  cotton,  gold,  sugar, 
etc  ? "  "  Name  fifteen  trees  growing  in  our  neighbor- 
hood," "Draw  a  map  of  our  county." 

These  envelopes  are  kept  on  a  shelf  in  the  book 
closet  and  a  pupil  whose  work  is  done  is  at  liberty 
to  take  one.  On  completing  the  work  found  there 
he  endorses  the  envelope  with  his  initials. 

The  pupils  like  the  surprises  they  find  and  as  no 
two  are  alike  and  no  pupil  takes  the  same  card  twice, 
they  do  not  become  tiresome. 


Plans  have  been  started  by  the  Deutscher  Verein 
at  Columbia  University  for  the  organization  of  a 
union  of  German  student  societies  in  American  uni- 
versities. 
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CORRELATION  OF  SEAT  WORK  WITH  THE  COURSE  OF  STUDY 

Evelyn  Royall,  Bast  Durham,  N.  C. 


The  only  perplexing  problems  confronting  the  pri- 
mary teacher  are  not,  How  shall  1  teach  the  child  to 
read  and  write?  but  a  question  equally  as  difficult 
to  answer  is,  How  shall  the  thirty,  forty,  or  prob- 
ably fifty,  spend  the  time  profitably  at  their  seats 
while  a  class  of  twelve  or  fifteen  recite? 

Since  in  crowded  rooms  the  child's  recitation  pe- 
riod cannot  occur  very  often,  and  he  necessarily  must 
spend  a  great  part  of  his  time  at  his  seat,  is  not  seat 
work  worthy  of  careful  consideration?  The  next 
question  to  consider  is,  What  can  the  child  do  that 
has  any  connection  with  his  course  of  study,  or  how 
can  we  correlate  seat  work  with  other  work? 

Let  us  see  how  seat  work  can  help  the  child  in 
learning  his  reading,  writing,  and  phonics.  Write 
upon  the  desk  the  letters  or  a  diificult  word  for  the 
writing  lesson.  Have  the  child  trace  this  with 
pegs  or  flat  seeds.  Write  the  same  words  on  paper 
with  colored  crayons.  Have  the  child  trace  it  with 
a  black  pencil  or  prick  it  with  a  pin.  Give  him  a 
column  from  a  newspaper  and  have  him  mark  known 
or  given  words  or  letters.  Give  him  an  envelope  con- 
taining several  copies  of  different  words.  Tell  him 
to  match  the  words  and  make  sentences.  Give  him 
pictures  and  words  to  be  matched.  Drawing,  cut- 
ting, and  pasting  may  be  used  for  illustrating  the 
stories.  All  of  these  devices  aid  in  keeping  the 
word  forms  ever  before  the  child  and  assist  him  in 
pictures  on  the  desk  with  seeds,  parquetry  or  pegs. 
The  illustration  of  the  stories  by  the  child  shows 
what  the  story  means  to  him.  This  expression  from 
him  enables  the  teacher  to  ascertain  to  what  extent 
the  child  really  understands  what  she  has  attempted 
to  present. 

Natural  Mistakes. 

In  a  certain  primary  grade  the  teacher  thought 
she  had  taught  the  well-known  nursery  rhyme,  "Lit- 
tle Boy  Blue."  Feeling  satisfied  that  the  children 
had  a  clear  mental  picture  of  the  story,  she  told  them 
to  illustrate  it.  One  little  boy,  who  at  one  time  had 
passed  through  a  terrible  cyclone,  drew  a  picture  of 
a  little  lad  lifted  far  above  trees  and  house-tops, 
and  carried  through  the  air  by  a  violent  wind  storm. 
To  him  this  was  "Little  Boy  Blue." 

During  the  weeks  preceding  ('hristmas  I  related 
to  my  little  people  the  story  of  the  first  Christmas.  I 
had  studied  the  story  very  carefully,  and  simplified 
every  phrase  and  expression  that  could  possibly  be 
misinterpreted  by  the  children.  They  listened  so 
attentnvely  I  was  confident  they  understood.  When 
I  had  finished  my  story,  one  little  girl,  very  much 
perplexed,  asked:  "How  can  people  follow  a  star? 
Stars  are  in  the  sky. ' '  If  this  question  had  not  been 
asked,  no  doubt,  when  she  was  asked  to  illustrate 
the  story,  she  would  have  pictured  the  Wise  Men  in 
the  sky  pur.suing  the  star,  or  the  star  upon  the 
ground  fleeing  from  them. 

Thus  illustrating  the  stories  we  have  told  to  them, 
the  children  often  reveal  to  us  how  well  or  how  poor- 
ly we  have  taught.  When  we  think  we  have  simpli- 
fied to  the  greatest  extent,  we  must  retrace  our  steps 
and  simplify  again. 

There  are  many  forms  of  seat  work,  which  have  no 
direct  connection  with  the  course  of  study,  but  nev- 
ertheless, they  offer  untold  opportunities  for  training 
the  eye  and  hand.     Among  these  are  stenciling,  de- 


signing small  patterns  for  rugs,  sofa  pillows,  quilts, 
towels  and  doilies,  weaving  mats,  arranging  cut-up 
picture  puzzles,  laying  designs  with  squares,  trian- 
gles, circles,  semi-circles,  pegs,  seeds,  etc.,  and  trac- 
ing paterns  of  animals,  birds,  etc.  There  is  an  un- 
limited variety  of  work  that  can  be  done  along  this 
line.  The  children  become  inventive,  and  work  out 
many  original  designs. 

You  may  be  asking  if  every  child  is  always  inter- 
ested in  all  of  this  work.  1  say,  most  assuredly,  no. 
I  take  for  granted  that  in  every  primary  room  there 
is  at  some  time  the  child  whose  most  delightful  seat 
work  is,  pinching  his  neighbor,  pulling  his  hair,  or 
tearing  up  what  others  have  constructed.  Like  the 
poor,  this  child  is  always  with  us.  But  the  more 
interesting  and  attractive  we  make  the  seat  work, 
the  smaller  this  class  of  children  will  become. 
Where  the  Material  Comes  Prom. 

Another  question  to  be  considered  is.  How  and 
where  shall  we  get  material  for  this  work?  Every 
child  in  my  room  has  purchased  a  box  of  crayola 
No.  8,  worth  five  cents  a  box.  Many  of  them  have 
brought  scissors.  I  supplemented  this  supply  with 
a  few  bought  at  the  Ten  Cent  store.  At  one  of  the 
factories  I  have  had  given  to  me  strips  of  colored 
paper,  card-board  and  paste-board  blocks.  I  have 
also  had  saved  for  me,  scraps  of  colored  and  white 
paper  and  card-board  by  the  printers,  ribbon  paper 
by  the  milliners,  stifi:  brown  paper  by  the  dry  goods 
merchant,  paste-board  boxes,  and  advertising  pic- 
tures by  the  grocer,  and  scraps  of  wall  paper  by  the 
paper  hanger.  I  save  wrapping  paper,  especially  the 
gray  paper  used  by  Durham  Book  and  Stationery 
Company,  magazine  wrappers,  catalogue  covers  and 
envelopes,  and  paper  used  around  express  pack- 
ages. 

The  cut-up  picture  puzzles,  -words,  cut-up  alpha- 
bet, numbers  etc.,  I  put  in  separate  envelopes.  The 
most  durable  and  satisfactory  envelope  I  have  found 
for  this  purpose  is  a  stout  manila  one  about  ten  by 
four  inches,  opening  at  the  end.  The  children  can 
handle  this  easily,  and  are  not  liable  to  spill  the  con- 
tents. I  number  each  envelope,  and  write  the  same 
number  on  each  card  or  picture  or  word  that  I  put 
into  l^e  envelope.  When  any  material  is  dropped 
upon  the  floor,  I  can  find  its  place  by  the  numbers. 
Before  giving  the  child  an  envelope,  I  always  cut 
off  the  edge  of  the  flap,  that  has  mucilage  on  it,  un- 
less I  want  it  sealed.  If  this  isn't  done,  the  child's 
first  thought  is  to  seal  it. 

A  large  package  of  these  envelopes  can  be  pur- 
chased for  five  or  ten  cents  at  any  printer's  office. 
At  the  Ten  Cent  store  two  packages  of  coarse  tooth- 
picks can  be  bought  for  five  cents.  This  will  supply 
at  least  thirty  children  with  material  for  seat  work. 

Catalogues  from  the  following  companies  will  give 
many  valuable  suggestions  for  primary  work:  Mil- 
ton Bradley  Company,  Atlanta,  Ga. ;  A.  Flanagan 
Company,  Chicago,  111.;  A.  J.  Fouch  &  Co.,  Warren, 
Pa. ;  J.  S.  Latta,  Cedar  Palls,  Iowa.  These  can  all  be 
obtained  only  for  the  asking,  except  the  last-men- 
tioned, which  will  be  sent  on  very  reasonable  terms. 

Collecting  and  preparing  material  consumes  a 
great  part  of  the  teacher's  time.  But  when  she 
fully  realizes  what  it  means  to  her  and  the  children, 
she  will  feel  doubly  repaid  for  her  trouble. 


Pribrnary,  1913. 
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WHEN  WAS  WOODROW  WILSON  ELECTED? 

.  By  J.  A.  Bivins,  State  Supervisor  of  Teacher  Training. 


"Why,  on  November  5,  1912,  of  course,"  almost  all 
of  the  children  will  answer.  But  perhaps  one  or  two 
pupils  of  the  Civil  Government  class,  after  a  mo- 
ment's reflection,  will  give  a  different  answer.  In 
reality,  Woodrow  Wilson  was  elected  on  Monday, 
January  13,  1913.  (Who  will  say  that  thirteen  is  an 
unlucky  number  as  regards  the  President-elect?) 
"But,  how  was  that?"  you  ask.  Just  this  way.  On 
the  5th  of  last  November  the  Presidential  electors 
M'ere  elected,  as  many  for  each  State  as  there  are 
members  in  Congress  for  that  State.  Since  North 
Carolina  has  ten  members  in  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives and  two  Senators,  therefore  twelve  electoi's 
were  chosen  for  North  Carolina  at  the  polls  last 
November.  Each  political  party  had  twelve  electoral 
candidates  in  the  field,  but  only  the  Democratic  elec- 
tors received  a  majority.  The  only  way  a  voter 
could  cast  his  ballot  for  Woodrow  Wilson,  for  Presi- 
dent, was  to  vote  for  these  twelve  Democratic  elec- 
tors, whose  names  were  all  printed  on  a  ballot.  In 
the  same  way,  electors  were  chosen  from  all  over  the 
United  States.  Some  States  were  entitled  to  a 
greater  number  of  electors  than  North  Carolina, 
since  they  are  more  populous  and  have  more  mem- 
bers in  Congress.  Thus,  New  York  chose  forty-five 
electors  last  November,  and  Pennsylvania  thirty- 
eight.  But  several  of  the  new  Western  States  have 
only  three  each.  In  all,  531  electors  were  elected 
from  the  various  States  of  the  Union.  These  men 
form  what  is  called  the  "Electoral  College,"  and 
they  are  the  only  ones  who  are  entitled  to  vote  di- 
rectly for  a  President.  It  may  interest  you  to  know 
that  the  word  "college,"  as  used  by  the  framers  of' 
our  Constitution,  means  a  collection  of  individuals, 
and  not  the  faculty  of  an  educational  institution,  as 
is  the  meaning  almost  entirely  nowadays.  Now,  let 
us  see  how  these  men  meet  and  cast  their  votes. 

Meeting  of  the  Electoral  College. 

These  531  electors  do  not  all  meet  in  a  body,  as 
some  might  think;  but  the  electors  of  each  State 
come  together  at  the  various  State  capitals.  Thus  in 
Raleigh,  on  the  13th  day  of  January,  the  electors  for 
North  Carolina  met  and  cast  their  votes  for  Wood- 
row  Wilson  for  President. 

Now  it  is  an  interesting  fact  that,  while  these 
.twelve  elctors  were  chosen  by  the  Democratic  voters 
of  the  State,  and  while  they  were  expected  to  vote 
for  Mr.  Wilson  for  President,  there  is  no  law  com- 
pelling them  to  do  so.  They  could  have  voted  for 
Mr.  Taft  or  Mr.  Roosevelt  instead.  But  to  have  done 
so  would  have  been  a  serious  breach  of  faith  to  the 
party  that  elected  them,  and  that  they  were  supposed 
to  represent.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  no  elector  would 
ever  vote  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the  party  that 
elected  him. 

There  being  531  votes  in  the  Electoral  College,  it 
was  necessary  for  the  successful  candidate  for  Presi- 
dent to  receive  a  majority  of  them,  or  266  votes.  As 
a  mater  of  fact,  Woodrow  Wilson  received  435  elec- 
toral votes,  which  gave  him  a  majority  over  both 
Taft  and  Roosevelt  of  339,  those  two  candidates  get- 
ting ninety-six  votes  in  all.  If  no  candidate  had  re- 
ceived a  majority  of  the  electoral  votes,  the  House 
of  Representatives  would  have  had  to  choose^  the 
President. 


After  the  eelctors  had  cast  their  votes  on  January 
13,  in  Raleigh  as  well  as  in  every  other  State  capital, 
three  separate  sealed  lists  of  the  results  were  pre- 
pared. Two  of  these  were  sent  to  the  President  of 
the  Senate  in  Washington,  one  by  mail  and  the  other 
by  special  messenger.  The  third  is  deposited  with 
the  United  States  District  Judge  of  the  district  in 
which  the  electors  meet.  Our  forefathers  were  ex- 
tremely careful,  as  you  see,  that  no  mistake  or  mis- 
hap should  occur  in  the  important  matter  of  deliver- 
ing the  electoral  vote  to  Congress.  There  next  re- 
mains to  be  considered  the  quaint  but  interesting 
ceremony,  of 

Counting  the  Electoral  Votes. 

On  the  second  Wednesday  of  February  the  grave 
and  dignified  Senators  form  in  solemn  procession  and 
march  to  the  hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
whereupon  the  President  of  the  Senate  assumes  the 
Speaker's  chair  and  takes  charge  of  this  joint  session 
of  the  House  and  Senate.  The  sealed  packages  con- 
tfiining  the  electoral  votes  are  then  opened  by  the 
President  of  the  Senate  and  the  votes  are  counted. 
That  person  having  a  majority  of  the  electoral  votes 
east  for  President  is  declared  to  be  duly  elected. 
The  one  who  has  a  majority  of  the  electoral  votes 
cast  for  Vice-President  is  also  declared  elected  to 
that  office.  The  Senate  then  rises  and  marches  back 
to  its  ow  nhall.  So,  not  until  the  second  Wednesday 
of  February  will  Woodrow  Wilson  be  duly  and  con- 
stitutionally chosen  to  be  the  President  of  the  Amer- 
ican people,  though  for  all  practical  purposes  he  was 
elected  on  the  fifth  of  last  November,  and  the  result 
was  known  all  over  the  country  by  midnight.  That 
election,  at  least,  meant  that  the  people  wanted 
Woodrow  Wilson  chosen  President. 

Until  1804,  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  be- 
fore the  establishment  of  the  Government,  the  elec- 
tors were  chosen  by  the  State  Legislatures,  and  not 
by  the  direct  vote  of  the  people.  Previoiis  to  1804 
each  elector  voted  for  two  candidates  for  President. 
The  one  who  received  the  largest  number  of  votes 
was  declared  President  and  the  one  who  recived  the 
next  largest  number  of  votes  was  declared  Vice- 
President.  In  the  year  1800  Thomas  Jefl'erson  and 
Aaron  Burr  each  received  seventy-three  electoral 
votes,  and  John  Adams  sixty-five.  There  being  a  tie 
between  Jefferson  and  Burr,  the  choice  devolved  up- 
on the  House  of  Representatives.  In  the  House  Jef- 
ferson received  the  votes  of  ten  States,  which,  being 
the  largest  vote  cast  for  a  candidated,  elected  him 
President.  Burr  received  the  votes  of  four  States, 
which,  being  the  next  largest  vote,  elected  him  Vice- 
President.  After  the  Constitution  was  amended,  the 
electors  voted  for  a  President  and  a  Vice-President, 
instead  of  two  candidates  for  President,  thus  making 
it  impossible  for  the  President  and  Vice-President  to 
be  of  different  political  faith,  as  happened  in  1796 
when  John  Adams  and  Thomas  Jefferson  were  chosen 
President  and  Vice-President  from  opposing  political 
parties. 


Austria's  eight  universities  had  26,332  students 
last  year,  of  whom  2,130  were  women.  The  seven 
technical  schools  had  9,920  in  attendance. 
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THE  MODERN  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  BUILDINGS  OF  WINSTON 

The  session  of  1911-1912  of  the  Winston  public  frame  buildings  of  North  and  East  Winston  gave 
schools  was  one  of  rebuilding.  About  $75,000  was  way  to  beautiful  new  pressed  brick  structures  and 
spent  for  the  new  buildings  and  equipment.  .  The  old      a  new    brick    building    was    put    up    at  West    End. 
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WEST   END — PRIMARY. 
The  new  building  on  the  West  End  ground  contains 
eight   class-rooms.      This   is   designed    for   primary   chil- 
dren only  and  is  now  occupied  by  first  and  second  grade 
pupils.     Toilets  and  lavatories  are  located   in  basement, 


drinking  fountains  are  found  on  first  and  second  floors, 
and  new  single  Trenton  desks  are  used  throughout. 
Fire  escapes  and  a  fire  line  add  to  the  safety  of  the 
building.  The  heating  and  ventilating  system  is  similar 
to  that  of  the  North  Winston  building. 


NORTH  WINSTON— GRADE. 


The  North  Winston  building  contains  sixteen  class- 
rooms, 22x32,  a  large  basement,  furnished  auditorium  o£ 
500   seating  capacity,  offices  for  principal   and  teachers. 


storage  rooms  for  the  janitor,  and  wide  hallways  cross- 
ing at  right  angles.     Drinking  fountains,  toilet  and  lava- 
(Continued  on  page  16.) 
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Write   to  your   Representative   and  urge   him   to 
support  the  six  months"  school  bill. 


Remember  the  National  Supei-intendents '  Associa- 
tion in  Philadelphia.  You  can  go  to  Philadelphia 
and  returning  stop  over  in  Washington  for  the  in- 
auguration. 


A  good  example  is  set  by  the  young  women  of 
Southside  Institute  at  Chase  City,  Va.  The  se.niors 
had  about  $200  in  hand  for  publishing  a  class  annual, 
but  decided  to  use  the  money  to  enlarge  the  library. 


It  is  the  purpose  of  North  Carolina  Education  to 
call  attention  each  month  to  some  topic  of  timely  in- 
terest to  teachers.  Last  month  there  was  an  article 
on  the  Winter  Solstice ;  this  month  there  is  a  study 
o  fthe  Electoral  College. 


The  season  has  come  around  again  for  tree  plant- 
ing. Don't  let  the  spring  come  without  having  some 
good  shade  trees  planted  on  the  school  grounds.  If 
you  have  a  plenty  of  shade,  put  some  shrubberies  and 
flowers  out.     Roses  grow  well  anywhere. 


The  Reading  Course  lesson  in  this  issue  takes  up 
the  study  of  "Checking  the  Waste,"  the  topics  be- 
ing the  Soil  and  Forests.  In  this  connection  study 
the  principles  illustrated  elsewhere  by  the  physical 
geography  class  of  Superintendent  I.  C.  Griffin's 
ninth  grade  at  Marion. 


The  prospects  for  a  large  attendance  and  first- 
class  program  at  the  meeting  of  the  Department  of 
Superintendence,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  February  24- 
March  1,  1913,  are  very  good.  If  you  have  not  re- 
ceived a  copy  of  the  program  of  the  Philadelphia 
meeting,  drop  a  postal  request  to  the  Secretary,  D. 
W.  Springer,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan. 


How  long  shall  we  continue  to  boast  of  what  our 
fathers  did — "First  at  Bethel,  Farthest  at  Gettys- 
burg, and  Last  at  Appomattox," — unless  we  prove 


worthy  sons  of  those  who  made  glorious  history !  We 
are  to-day  what  Hawthorne  said  of  one  of  his  char- 
acters in  the  House  of  Seven  Gables.  We  are  "feed- 
ing on  the  shadowy  foods  of  aristocratic  reminis- 
cences."   A  four  months'  school  term! 


We  have  received  during  the  last  month  several 
high  school  magazines,  and  this  fact  is  noticeable 
that  high  school  pupils  seem  to  have  an  instinctive 
desire  to  write  stories,  and  the  stories  published  are 
in  the  main  quite  readable.  Since  these  things  are 
so,  as  Caesar  would  say,  pupils  in  the  grammar 
grades  should  be  given  considerable  opportunity 
to  dramatize  the  stories  in  the  reading  lesson,  his- 
tory lesson,  and  geography  lesson  in  order  that  they 
may  obtain  the  habit  of  giving  more  action  and 
naturalness  to  the  characters  in  the  story. 


TEACHERS'  ASSEMBLY  OF  1913  COMES  TO 
RALEIGH. 

Raleigh  is  the  place  and  Xovember  26-29,  1913,  the 
time  for  the  next  session  of  North  Carolina  Teachers ' 
Assembly.  Such  was  the  decision  of  the  Executive 
Committee  at  its  recent  meeting  in  Raleigh.  The 
committee  also  re-elected  Mr.  R.  D.  W.  Connor,  Sec- 
retary, Mr.  Connor  consenting  to  serve  until  a  per- 
manent Secretary  can  be  secured.  All  the  members 
of  the  committee  were  present.  They  are:  A.  C. 
Reynolds,  M.  C.  S.  Noble,  F.  P.  Hobgood,  J.  0.  High- 
smith,  H.  B.  Smith,  C.  W.  Massey,  Miss  Edith  Roy- 
ster,  and  Miss  Mary  0.  Graham. 


AN  INTERESTING  NEWSPAPER  COLUMN. 

"The  Alamance  Gleaner,"  in  a  recent  issue,  re- 
flects great  credit  on  itself  by  publishing  a  column 
entitled  "School  News."  It  is  gratifying  to  note 
that  many  county  newspapers  throughout  the  State 
count  it  no  unworthy  thing  to  tell  what  is  doing  in 
educational  matters.  And  why  not?  What  could  be 
more  acceptable  to  the  folks  than  newsy  items  about 
what  their  schools  are  doing?  A  few  paragraphs 
from  the  column  in  The  Gleaner  are  printed  in  our 
Department  of  School  News  to  show  what  Alamance 
is  doing  for  schools  and  how  a  newspaper  may  be 
of  service  to  the  cause.  In  the  same  issue  of  the 
Gleaner  is  a  thoughtful  article  by  County  Superin- 
tendent J.  B.  Robertson  on  the  need  for  more  study 
on  the  part  of  the  pupils. 


TEACHERS'  ASSEMBLY  PROCEEDINGS,  1912. 

Owing  to  the  heavy  extra  work  imposed  upon  the 
State  Printers  by  reason  of  the  Legislature's  being 
in  session,  the  publication  of  the  Proceedings  of  the 
North  Carolina  Teachers'  Assembly  for  1912  will  be 
somewhat  delayed  this  year.  Members  of  the  As- 
sembly, however,  may  rest  assured  that  the  proceed- 
ings and  addresses  will  be  published  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble, R.  D.  W.  CONNOR,  Secretary. 
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GOVERNOR  CRAIG'S   GREAT  ADDRESS. 

The  children  of  North  Carolina  have  a  champion 
in  Governor  Craig.  In  his  inaugtiral  address  he 
showed  a  keen  insight  into  the  State's  greatest  needs 
and  his  vigorous  words  prove  him  to  be  a  leader 
worthy  to  be  followed  by  those  who  desire  to  see  the 
State  move  forward.     Ponder  over  these  words: 

"We  have  neglected  our  country  children  worse 
than  any  other  State  in  the  Union,  save  one  or  two. 

We  must  expiate  this  sin  before  we  can 

longer  claim  our  noble  heritage. 

"We  have  allowed  disease  and  death  to  stalk 
abroad  at  noonday Men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren suffer  and  die  from  causes  that  could  be  re- 
moved. 

"I  doubt  not  that  the  General  Assembly  will  sat- 
isfy by  statute  the  humane  recommendations  made 
for  the  protection  of  the  women  and  children  in  the 

factories The  State  should  not  neglect  her 

duty  longer. 

"Tire  command  to  educate  our  country  children 
has  been  thundered  from  the  conscience  of  the  age, 
when  in  obedience  to  the  demands  of  the  people  and 
of  justice  to  the  child,  the  General  Assembly  shall 
provide  for  a  six  months'  rural  school.  North  Caro- 
lina will  feel  the  impulse  of  an  exalted  hope.     Then 


it  will  not  be  long  before  the  stigma  of  ignorance 
■will  be  wiped  out,  the  stigma  which  through  the 
long  years  has  been  our  misfortune  and  oi;r  humilia- 
tion." 


THINK  ABOUT  THIS! 

A  certain  teacher  is  "hearing"  a  geography  les- 
son: How  large  is  North  Carolina?  52,000  square 
miles.  What  is  the  capital  of  North  Carolina?  Ral- 
eigh. How  many  counties  has  North  Carolina  ?  One 
hundred.  What  is  the  largest  city  in  North  Caro- 
lina ?    Charlotte.    Bound  North  Carolina .    How 

long  would  you  endure  that  sort  of  thing  without 
snoring  or  swearing?  Suppose  the  State  happened 
to  be  Montana.  The  questions  would  still  be  the 
same.  And  we  go  right  on  learning  capitals,  and  large 
cities,  and  bounding  the  States.  There  is  a  better 
way.     Think  about  this : 

Why  is  Charlotte  larger  than  Bath?  Why  does 
Ohio  raise  more  corn  to  the  acre  than  North  Caro- 
lina? Why  are  there  more  cotton  mills  between 
Reidsville  and  Gastonia  than  between  Weldon  and 
Wilmington  ?  Which  are  more  valuable  to-day,  the 
navigable  portions  of  our  rivers  or  the  parts  between 
the  fall  line  and  the  mountains?  What  becomes  of 
the  cotton  produced  in  North  Carolina? 

Such  questions  as  these  will  arouse  your  pupils. 


SHALL  THE  COUNTRY  BOYS  AND  GIRLS  HAVE  A  DECENT  CHANCE? 


Mr.  Clarence  Poe's  article  in  January  Education 
should  make  every  patriotic  North  Carolinian 
ashamed  that  we  are  not  doing  more  for  the  country 
children.  Mr.  Poe  is  active  all  the  time.  He  sent  a 
copy  of  this  article  to  very  member  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, and  with  it  a  strong  letter  in  which  he  said : 

"To-day  they  [the  country  children]  haven't 
a  decent  chance.  The  enclosed  official  diagram 
just  published  by  the  United  States  Government 
proves  it.  It  shows  that  despite  all  the  prog- 
ress we  have  made  these  last  ten  years,  the 
country  children  of  North  Carolina  (not  the 
town  children,  for  they  are  pretty  well  provided 
for),  but  our  country  boys  and  girls  have  a  poor- 
er chance  for  an  education  than  the  country 
boys  and  girls  in  any  other  State  in  the  Ameri- 
can Union,  with  the  single  exception  of  half- 
breed  New  Mexico,  the  land  of  Indians  and  Mex- 
ican greasers. 

"This  fact  has  startled  the  Commonwealth. 
That  the  condition  should  be  remedied,.  I  know 
you  realize.  What  I  wish  to  assure  you  with 
all  the  emphasis  in  my  power  is  that  the  people 
will  stand  behind  you  in  whatever  is  needed  to 
remedy  it. 

"The  demand  for  a  minimum  six  months' 
school  term  for  all  our  country  children  from 
Currituck  to  Cherokee  has  gone  up  from  the 
people,  from  the  Farmers'  Union,  the  Press 
Association,  the  denominational  conventions, 
etc.,  etc.,  and  if  a  five-cent  increase  in  the  State 
levy  (as  suggested  by  the  Farmers'  Union)  is 


required,  the  people  will  approve  it.  Whatever 
is  required,  the  people  will  approve  it.  On  the 
other  hand,  whatever  else  the  Legislature  may 
do,  its  record  will  never  be  approved  by  the 
people  if  it  adjourn  without  furnishing  our 
North  Carolina  farm  boys  and  girls  a  decent, 
average  every-day  American  chance  in  life — a 
six  months'  school  term.  It  will  not  do  to  go 
home  and  say  we  were  too  poor  to  answer  this 
appeal  of  the  country  children.  We  have  not 
been  too  poor  to  provide  for  other  things  in  past 
Legislatures ;  the  farmers  of  North  Carolina  will 
not  be  satisfied  if  the  policy  of  'retrenchment' 
is  decided  on  only  when  the  fai-m  boys  and  girls 
demand  their  rights.  The  State  Farmers'  Union 
voiced  the  sentiment  of  North  Carolina  farmers 
when  it  declared  unanimously  for  a  five-cents 
increase  in  the  State  levy  for  schools.  Our  far- 
mers want  schools  if  they  do  cost  nioney. 

"There  are  other  things  I  hope  you  will  sup- 
sport,  but  I  should  rather  lose  everything  else 
before  the  Legislature  than  the  six  months' 
school  term  for  all  our  country  boys  and  girls. 
This  with  compulsory  attendance  is  the  State's 
supreme  need." 

If  every  friend  of  education  in  the  teaching  pro- 
fession will  write  such  a  letter  to  his  Representative 
the  Legislature  will  act  promptly.  Those  who  do  not 
want  such  a  law  to  pass  will  become  active,  and  if 
you  who  see  and  feel  the  necessity  of  its  passing  will 
only  become  active  it  will  become  a  law.  Mr.  Poe 
is  right.    "This  is  the  State's  supreme  need." 
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Teachers '  Reading  Course  for  Home  Study 

Under  the  Direction  of  J.  A.  BIVINS,  State  Supervisor  of  Teacher  Training 

A  Four  Year  Course  of  Home  Study  for  Teachers 
Leading  to  a  Diploma  for  All  Who  Complete  It 

FOURTH   YEAR'S    COURSE,    19  12-1913 


LESSON  XI-CHECKING  THE  WASTE 

By  E.  C.  Brooks,  Chair  of   Education,  Trinity  College. 


LESSON  XL 

Conservation. 
CHAPTER  I. 
An  Examination. — We  have  completed  the  Story 
of  Cotton  and  all  teachers  should  stand  examination 
on  it  at  the  next  teachers'  meeting.  We  should  not 
wait  until  the  last  teachers'  meeting  of  the  year  to 
examine  on  all  subjects  studied  during  the  year; 
but  we  should  stand  on  each  as  it  is  completed.  In 
the  examination  on  the  Story  of  Cotton  emphasize 
especially  United  States  history  and  geography. 
Therefore,  in  your  preparation  of  this  subject  keep 
in  mind  especially  those  references  to  the  growth  and 
development  of  America  in  general  and  the  South  in 
particular. 

The  New  Book. — All  teachers  should  provide  them- 
selves at  once  with  Gregory's  Checking  the  Waste. 
We  are  considering  this  week  only  the  first  chap- 
ter. 

Tf  a  nation's  riches  lie  in  its  people  and  in  its  natu- 
ral resources,  how  rich  was  this  country  before  the 
white  man  settled  it?  What  had  nature  done  for 
your  county?  Name  all  that  nature  had  done.  Was 
it  originally  a  suitable  place  for  an  intelligent  man 
to  live?  Was  it  as  suitable  a  county  as  other  coun- 
ties in  this  or  other  states  to  live  ia  ? 

What  has  the  white  man  done  with  these  gifts  of 
nature  that  the  Indan  could  not  use?  Has  man  in 
your  county  improved  his  own  character  and  intelli- 
gence from  year  to  year  in  order  that  he  might 
learn  to  use  these  gifts  wisely? 

How  has  man  used  the  forests,  the  streams,  the 
animals,  the  soil? 

We  do  not  live  to-day  as  our  ancestors  did  in  the 
days  of  George  Washington.  The  great  changes 
have  been  brought  about  largely  through  invention. 
Nanie  the  great  inventions  that  have  changed  the 
habits  and  customs  of  the  people.  Think  first  how 
our  ancestors  lived  in  1750,  for  example,  and  how 
we  live  to-day.  As  these  changes  have  taken  place, 
what  have  we  done  with  the  gifts  that  nature  placed 
here  before  the  white  man  came? 

What  is  meant  by  conservation? 


The  Soil. 
CHAPTER  11. 
We  discussed  in  the  last  chapter  the  question  of 
Conservation.    We  have  for  this  week  the  most  im- 
portant chapter  in  this  book,  The  Soil.    Suppose  we 
analyze  this  chapter. 


(1)  The  Importance  of  the  Soil  (pages  10-13). — 
To  what  extent  are  Ave  dependent  upon  the  soil? 
Name  the  benefits  we  derive  from  the  soil  in  our  own 
community.  What  is  the  soil,  and  how  is  it  made? 
What  is  the  value  of  America's  wealth  derived  an- 
nually from  the  soil  ? 

(2)  Why  Soil  Conservation  (pages  13-16). — Does 
it  cost  as  much  labor  to  cultivate  poor,  land  as 
it  does  rich  land?  What  causes  the  high  price  of 
food?  Are  we  raising  as  much  food-stuff  as  we 
need?  Is  our  land  increasing  or  decreasing  in  fertil- 
ity? Why  is  it  decreasing?  What  two  great  forces 
are  at  work  exhausting  the  soil  ? 

(3)  What  the  Soil  Must  Contain  (pages  16-26).— 
Since  the  soil  naturally  contains  all  the  elements  that 
are  necessary  to  support  life  and  since  they  are  taken 
up  by  plants  and  prepared  for  use  it  is  well  for  us  to 
see  what  these  elements  are.  After  studying  them 
we  find  three  elements  especially  that  are  easily 
exhausted.  What  are  they?  Give  illustrations 
showing  how  these  elements  were  removed  from 
Virginia  and  North  Carolina  soiU  How  does  the 
"English  cropped"  land  lose  the  nitrogen?  How 
can  nitrogen  be  replaced?  How  has  the  West  de- 
creased in  fertility?  What  is  the  value  of  potassium 
and  phosphorus?  How  may  these  elements  be  re- 
stored to  the  land? 

(4)  Waste  of  Soil  by  Erosin  (pages  26-32). — No- 
tice the  color  of  the  water  in  the  ditches  and  rivers. 
What  does  this  indicate?  What  is  the  effect  of  the 
Missouri  and  the  Mississippi  Rivers  on  the  soil?  No- 
tice the  other  great  grain  sections  of  the  world,  the 
Nile  valley,  the  land  of  Canaan,  the  valleys  of  China 
and  Sicily.  While  the  land  was  fertile  the  countries 
flourishd.  What  can  be  said  of  these  countries  to- 
day? Study  the  country  east  of  the  Appalachian 
Mountains.  What  has  been  the  effect  of  the  rivers 
on  thes?  Eastern  States  and  North  Carolina  especial- 
ly? How  has  the  soil  been  carried  away  and  what 
would  be  the  value  of  the  Appalachian  park  ? 

(5)  How  to  Preserve  the  Soil  (pages  32-40).— (1) 
Plant  trees,  small  shrubs  and  bushes.  Why?  See 
examples  of  the  Boston-Albany  Railway.  (2)  Culti- 
vate smaller  areas.  Why  ?  Compare  farming  in  Eu- 
rope with  that  in  America.  (3)  There  should  be  no 
waste  land.  Why?  (4)  How  was  "the  great  Amer- 
ican desert"  fitted  for  agriculture?  What  do  Ave 
learn  of  the  value  of  deep  ploAving?  (5)  How  did 
the  cold  NothAvest  learn  to  raise  Avheat?  What  les- 
son may  be  learned  here  in  seed  selection? 

If  the  soil  is  properly  conserved,  what  will  be  the 
value  to  your  county,  to  North  Carolina  and  the 
Nation?  Hoav  much  of  this  chapter  can  you  use  in 
connection  Avith  your  history  lesson  and  Avith  your 
geography  lesson?     Is  the  decline  of  nations  due  so 
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much  to  wars  as  to  poor  farming? 
discuss  this. 


Let  your  pupils 


CHAPTER  III. 
The  Forests. 

The  teachers  will  make  a  mistake  if  the  chapters 
of  this  book  are  not  given  to  the  pupils.  Suppose 
you  take  one  chapter  each  week  and  discuss  its  con- 
tents with  your  pupils.  When  your  geography  or 
history  treats  of  similar  subjects  these  chapters 
could  be  reviewed  with  much  profit.  The  study  of 
soils  in  Chapter  II.  is  especially  strong  and  should 
be  discussed  frequently  with  the  pupils. 

The  Forests. — This  chapter  on  the  uses  and  pro- 
tection of  the  forests  should  be  even  more  interesting 
to  the  pupils  than  the  former  chapter  on  soils.  In 
the  first  place,  name  the  trees  that  have  played  an 
important  part  in  history.  Tell  the  stories  to  the 
pupils  and  give  the  history  associated  with  the  trees. 

(1)  Name  the  uses  of  the  forests.  Take  this  book 
on  class  and  get  the  pupils  to  help  you.  Tell  them 
the  story  of  Kansas,  and  how  the  forests  control  the 
rainfall.  Tell  the  story  of  China,  Denmark,  and 
France.  How  have  we  used  the  trees  in  America? 
Let  the  children  help  you  to  make  this  list  complete. 
To  begin  with,  let  them  tell  how  the  trees  in  their 
own  community  are  used. 

(2)  After  studying  the  use  of  the  trees,  it  is  neces- 


sary to  see  whether  we  have  enough  trees  to  last  al- 
ways, and  if  not,  how  long  can  we  continue  to  use 
them  in  such  quantities?  What  can  you  recollect 
about  your  own  neighborhood?  Is  there  an  abund- 
ance of  wood  for  lumber,  furniture,  cross-ties,  and 
fire  wood  ?    How  is  it  in  the  United  States  ? 

(3)  How  can  we  preserve  our  forests?  This  ques- 
tion should  be  answered  by  the  school.  Study  care- 
fully the  methods  of  preservation  on  page  52.  Are 
we  using  the  tree  in  the  most  economical  way?  Let 
the  children  answer  this  from  their  knowledge  of 
neighborhood  conditions.  Then  the  teacher  can  give 
the  study  in  the  book  (pages  54-62).  The  waste  is 
greater  than  the  uses.  Is  this  true  in  your  commun- 
ity?    Let  the  pupils  answer. 

Fires  destroy  more  trees  than  we  use.  (Read  pages 
62-64.)  How  is  it  in  your  community?  Do  the  peo- 
ple that  own  the  land  make  any  effort  to  stop  for- 
est fires?  Let  the  children  answer  this.  Then  the 
teacher  should  read  them  the  story  of  the  forest 
fires.    How  can  the  waste  be  stopped? 

(4)  One  of  the  best  way  is  to  stop  the  useless  de- 
struction of  trees  and  to  replant.  Every  school 
should  celebrate  Arbor  Day.  Tell  the  children  the 
story  of  Appleseed  John.  Read  the  instructions  for 
replanting  trees  (pages  72-77).  Tell  the  pupils  the 
story  of  the  attempts  of  European  countries  and  the 
United  States  to  protect  the  trees.  Study  the  value  of 
planting  orchards.  In  all  these  studies  let  the  pupils 
help  you.     They  will  be  interested. 


WHAT  HAVE  FORESTS  TO  DO  WITH  OUR  SOILS? 


This  model  was  made  by  the  pupils  of  the  ninth  grade 
of  the  Marion  Graded  Schools  in  the  class  in  physical 
geography.  It  is  designed  to  show  the  processes  of  ero- 
sion on  deforested  slopes.  The  two  hills  slope  down  into 
the  valleys  through  which  two  streams  wind  in  and  out 
through  farm  land  and  lead  into  two  lakes  at  the  front 


water  farther  down  the  slope,  thus  forming  a  mountain 
stream,  which  flows  through  a  fertile  valley  into  a  clear 
lake  at  the  lower  end  of  the  model. 

On  the  other  slope,  the  rain  beating  down  upon  the 
unprotected  and  hardened  surface  washes  deep  gullies 
in  the  hillside,  carries  the  water  into  the  turbid  stream 


of  the  landscape.  Both  hills  are  made  of  the  same  kind 
of  soil,  but  K)he  is  covered  thickly  with  twigs,  young 
trees  or  shrubs,  to  simulate  a  forest,  underneath  which 
is  a  heavy  carpet  of  moss,  representing  the  layer  of  leaves 
and  twigs  which  covers  the  ground  in  the  real  forest, 
while  the  other  hill  is  bare  of  vegetation. 

On  the  forested  slope,  the  rainfall  is  broken  by  the 
foliage  and  it  drops  gently  upon  the  moss-covered  sur- 
face of  the  ground.  The  moss  and  the  soil  beneath, 
which  Is  kept  soft  and  porous  by  the  protective  cover, 
quickly  absorbs  the  rain  and  allows  it  to  seep  out  as  clear 


which  drains  the  valley  below,  and  thence  into  a  muddy 
lake  below.  The  erosion  on  the  slope  loosens  the  stones, 
which  are  carried  down  upon  the  valley  and  the  farm;  the 
silt  deposited  in  the  channel  of  the  stream  diverts  the 
water,  which  opens  up  gullies  through  the  land;  the 
main  stream  is  made  shallower  and  wider  and  often 
overflows  into  the  fields;  islands  and  silt  bars  rise  in  the 
streams,  and  deltas  are  built  up  in  characteristic  form 
at  the  entrance  to  the  lake. 

The  erosion  processes,  the  working  down  of  the  hill, 
(Continued  on  page  16.) 
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(Continued  from  page  11.) 
tory   facilities   are   found   in   the   basement   and   on   first 
and  second  floors.     The  building  is  lighted  by  electricity, 


and  heated  and  ventilated  by  the  most  modern  system. 
A  fire  line  runs  from  iirst  to  second  floor,  and  fire  es- 
capes are  placed  at  necessary  places.  All  doors  open 
outward.  New  single  Grand  Rapids  and  Trenton  desks 
are  used  throughout  the  building. 


EAST  WINSTON — GRADE. 

The  East  Winston  building  represents  the  best  in  the  school  buildings.  This  was  made  possible  by  the  larger 
building  line  in  the  city.  It  is  one  of  the  prettiest  public  time  allowed  for  its  erection.  The  equipment  and  fur- 
buildings  in  Winston.      It  is  also   the   best   built   of  the      nishings  are  similar  to  those  of  the  North  school. 


WHAT  HAVE  FORESTS  TO  DO  WITH  SOILS? 

(Continued  from  page  15.) 
the  gradual  shifting  of  the  course  of  the  stream,  and  the 
formation  of  deltas  and  sand  bars  in  the  lake,  are  all 
typical  of  the  processes  constantly  going  on  in  nature  and 
show  strikingly  the  relationship  between  forests  and  sur- 
face  formations. 

The  directions  for  making  this  model  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Department  of  Agriculture  .Washington,  D.  C. 


HIDDEN  COUNTIES  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA. 

By  A.   C.   Sherrill,  Taylorsville,   N.   C. 

1.  I  met  Mac  on  the  street. 

2.  December  ties  ns  to  the  fire. 

3.  Look  at  tlie  pans  on  the  wall. 

4.  Shall  we  agree  never  to  part  again? 

5.  You  can  draw  the  arc  as  well  as  I  can. 

6.  We  rode  on  slowly  till  we  met  the  car. 

7.  Jane  is  not  smart  in  figures. 

8.  The  child  was  hunting  a  Testament. 

9.  War  renders  many  homes  desolate. 

10.  Show  me  how  a  key  is  made. 

11.  Does  Wilbur  keep  the  ofiSce  yet? 

12.  In  Cal  dwell  many  Spaniards. 

13.  That  philosophy  deserves  a  good  sale. 

14.  Has  he  any  of  your  goods? 

15.  Some  are  rich  at  Hamburg. 


16.  Every  boy  should  learn  to  row  and  swim. 

17.  When  will  Sullivan  cease  to  fight? 

18.  Stand  up,  Lindsey,  and  let  us  see  you. 

19.  Cedar  ever  remains  green. 

20.  So  practical  a  man  certainly  will  succeed. 

21.  Will  Canada  vie  with  our  country? 

22.  Either  M.  0.  or  E.  L.  Sherrill  can  tell  you. 

23.  You  give  Dora  very  poor  grades. 

24.  I  could  not  help  it,  though. 

25.  Run !    I  once  made  a  mile  a  minute. 

26.  What  makes  him  itch,  Ellen? 

27.  The  antic  layman  is  telling  a  story. 

28.  On  bicycle?    No;  I  rode  horseback. 

29.  Neither  men  nor  angels  know  that  day. 

30.  I  was  writing,  as  Tony  has  just  related. 

Key  to  Hidden  Counties. 
(1)  Macon,  (2)  Bertie,  (3)  Anson,  (4)  Greene,  (5) 
Caswell,  (6)  Onslow,  (7)  Martin,  (8)  Gates,  (9)  Warren, 
(10)  Wake,  (11)  Burke,  (12)  Caldwell,  (13)  Hyde, 
(14)  Ashe,  (15)  Chatham,  (16)  Rowan,  (17)  Vance, 
(18)  Duplin,  (19)  Dare,  (20)  Alamance,  (21)  Davie, 
(22)  Moore,  (23)  Avery,  (24)  Pitt,  (25)  Union,  (26) 
Mitchell,  (27)  Clay,  (28)  Lenoir,  (29)  Orange,  (30) 
Gaston. 


A  compulsory  school  attendance  law  for  Alaska  is 
urged  by  Dr.  P.  P.  Claxton,  United  States  Commis- 
sioner of  Education,  who  has  charge  of  the  schools 
for  natives  in  the  Territory. 
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News  and  Comment  About  Books 


NOTES  AND  COMMENT. 

The  second  volume  of  ex-Presi- 
dent Kemp  P.  Battle's  notable  "His- 
tory of  the  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina" has  just  been  issued.  The  vol- 
ume is  a  handsome  one  with  numer- 
ous illustrations  and  reflects  the  lite 
and  vicissitudes  of  the  University 
during  the  past  forty-four  years. 


Nearly  two  thousand  titles  of  books 
and  articles  on  children  appear  in  the 
"Bibliography  of  Child  Study,  1910- 
1911,"  compiled  by  the  library  of 
Clark  University  and  just  issued  for 
free  distribution  by  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Education.  Such  topics 
of  current  interest  as  the  Boy  Scouts, 
Binet  tests,  e.xceptional  children, 
crime  among  minors,  infant  mortal- 
ity, eugenics,  open-air  schools,  medi- 
cal inspection,  sex  education,  and  vo- 
cational training,  are  included  in  the 
titles  listed. 


BOOK  REA'IEW. 


The  Silver-Buidett  Ai-ithinetics.  By 

Phillips   and   Anderson.      Silver  Bur- 
dett  &  Co.,  New  York. 

This  is  a  new  two-book  series  of 
arithmetics  just  from  the  press  of 
this  well  known  publishing  house. 
They  are  carefuly  planned  and  well 
prepared. 


Unwanee,   The  Little  Indian    Boy. 

By  Belle  Wiley,  critic  and  teacher  of 
methods,  Training  School  for  Teach- 
ers, Rochester,  N.  Y.  Silver,  Burdett 
&  Co.,  New  York. 

This  is  an  interesting  story  of  an 
Indian  boy,  the  son  of  an  Indian 
chief.  There  are  ten  chapters  that 
tell  of  his  people,  his  home,  his  hunt- 
ing, his  enemy,  his  friends,  the  coun- 
cil, the  forest,  the  sacrifice,  the  fast, 
and  his  new  home.  This  is  a  good 
supplementary  reader  to  use  in  the 
second  grade. 


grade  children  is  what  the  title  indi- 
cates, a  continuous  story  of  two  chil- 
dren— Sam  and  Mary.  The  first  les- 
son introduces  Sam  in  two  short' sen- 
tences. The  second  lesson  introduces 
Mary  in  three  simple  sentences.  As 
we  follow  these  two  children 
through  the  book  the  lessons  grow 
gradually  larger  and  are  brim  full  of 
interest  for  first  grade  children. 
This  primer  should  be  very  popular. 


The  Monthly  Record  of  Current 
Educational  Publications  gives  each 
month  a  classified  list  of  new  books 
and  important  articles.  It  will  be 
found  interesting  by  the  progressive 
teacher,  and  may  be  had  free  on  ap- 
plication to  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  Education  at  Washington,  D.  C. 


Masterpieces  of  the  Masters  of  Fic- 
tion. By  William  Dudley  Foulke. 
Cloth,  268  pages.  Price,  $1.25,  net; 
postpaid  $1.35.  Cosmopolitan  Press, 
New  York. 

The  masterpieces  are  not  reprinted. 
The  volume  is  made  up  of  semi-criti- 
cal essays  in  the  form  of  running 
comment  on  the  masterpieces  and 
their  characters  or  a  resume  of  the 
stories.  Forty-four  authors  from 
Rabelais  to  Stevenson  are  included. 
Instead  of  taking  up  new  works  of 
fiction,  the  author  read  again  the 
masterpieces  which  had  delighted 
him  in  years  long  gone  in  order  to 
see  what  changes  time  had  made  in 
his  impressions  of  them.  This  vol- 
ume is  the  result. 


A  Primer:  Day  by  Day  With  Sam 
and  Mary.  By  Emma  Serl  and  Viv- 
ian Evans,  of  the  Kansas  City 
schools.  Silver  Burdett  &  Company, 
New  York. 

This     primer,     suitable     for     first 


Examples  of  Industrial  Education. 

By  Frank  Mitchell  Leavitt,  Associate 
^Professor  of  Industrial  Education  in 
University  of  Chicago.  Cloth,  viii-|- 
330  pages.  Price,  $1.25.  Ginn  & 
Company,  Boston. 

On  the  solid  Gladstonian  theory  that 
"one  example  is  worth  a  thousand  ar- 
guments," Professor  Leavitt  has 
packed  his  book  full  of  the  things 
that  States  and  cities  are  actually  do- 
ing already  in  the  way  of  vocational 
training  schools.  Accompanying 
these  are  chapters  of  sound  and  dis- 
cerning discussion  of  the  problems 
and  tendencies  of  industrial  educa- 
tion in  the  public  schools.  The  vol- 
ume cannot  fail  to  be  helpful  to  every 
student  of  the  subject,  whether  in  the 
reading  circles  or  in  the  college 
courses. 

The  Plot  of  tlie  Short  Stoi-y.     An 

exhaustive  study,  both  synthetical 
and  analytical,  with  copious  exam- 
ples, making  the  work  a  Practical 
Treatise.  By  Henry  Albert  Phillips, 
formerly  Associate  Editor  of  the 
Metropolitan  Magazine.  Introduction 
by  Matthew  White,  Jr.,  Editor  of  the 
Argosy.  Cloth,  140  pages.  Price, 
$1.05  postpaid.  The  Stanhope-Dodge 
Publishing  Company,  Larchmont, 
N.  Y. 

This  little  hand-book  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  best  thing  of  its  kind 
extant.  And  it  is  so  keen,  penetrat- 
ing, and  clear-cut  that  it  is  just 
about  in  a  class  by  itself.  In  seven- 
teen live    chapters  the    author    dis- 


cusses analytically,  synthetically  and 
theoretically  the  principles  of  the 
short-story  plot.  It  is  a  remarkably 
illuminating  guide  to  the  study  of 
short  story  literature,  notwithstand- 
ing its  more  specific  aim  as  an  au- 
thor's hand-book. 


The  Teacher's  Health:  a  Study  in 
the  Hygiene  of  an  Occupation.  By 
Lewis  M.  Terman,  Associate  Profes- 
sor of  Education,  Leland  Stanford, 
Jr.,  University.  Riverside  Education- 
al Monographs.  Cloth,  xiv-t-136 
pages.  Price,  60  cents.  Houghton, 
Mifflin  Company,  Boston. 

The  health  of  the  teacher,  after 
all,  is  what  makes  continuous  ef- 
ficiency in  the  school-room  possible. 
If  you  haven't  perfect  health  and 
enough  of  it  to  divide  up  with  your 
pupils  every  day,  it  will  help  you  to 
study  this  little  book,  notwithstand- 
ing it  is  written  with  a  view  to  the 
larger  administrative  question  in  the 
training  of  teachers  as  well  as  for  a 
partial  guide  to  personal  hygiene  for 
the  individual  teacher. 


Field-Path  and  Highway.     By  E,  E. 

Miller.  Cloth,  9  6  pages.  Price,  $ — . 
Published  by  the  author.  Birming- 
ham, Ala. 

Here  is  as  invitingly  unpretentious 
and  dainty  a  little  volume  as  one  runs 
across  in  a  long  time.  And  its  con- 
tents are  as  graceful  and  tender  as 
the  first  sight  of  the  apparel  they 
wear  causes  one  to  imagine  them  to 
be.  The  author  is  the  associate  ed- 
itor of  The  Progressive  Parmer,  in 
which  journal  one  or  two  of  the  ten 
sketches  first  appeared.  "Sketches," 
the  author  simply  designates  them; 
traceries  in  gold  they  really  are — 
stories,  sketches,  memories — things 
gathered  along  the  field-paths  and 
highways  of  life  and  set  forth  here 
for  the  eyes  and  understanding  of 
discerning  readers.  "An  Autumn 
Ride,"  "When  the  Circus  Came  to 
Town,"  "The  Master's  Discipline," 
"The  Chords  of  Memory," — here  one 
finds  gentle  humor,  touching  pathos, 
tender  sentiment,  the  breath  of  the 
woods  and  wind  and  field  and  sky, 
ministering  to  his  moods  everywhere 
in  the  gracefully  wrought  sketches  of 
"Field-Path  and  Highway." 


The  Consei-vation  ot  the  Child.     A 

Manual  of  Clinical  Psychology  Pre- 
senting the  Examination  and  Treat- 
ment of  Backward  Children.  By  Ar- 
thur Holmes,  assistant  director  of  the 
psychological  clinic.  University  of 
Pennsylvania.  J.  B.  Lippincott  Com- 
pany, Philadelphia.  Cloth.  Illustrated. 
345  pages. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are  be- 
tween 200,000  and  300,000  mentally 
defective  persons  in  the  United 
States,  only  10  per  cent  of  whom  are 
in  institutions,  public  or  private. 
Somebody  ought  to  take  care  of  the 
other  90  per  cent,  and  whether  or 
not  we  think  that  the  public  echool 
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should  be  charged  with  those  of 
school  age,  it  is  plain  that  the  schools 
have  got  to  help  in  their  education, 
for  the  present  at  least.  In  "The 
Conservation  of  the  Child,"  Profes- 
sor Holmes  surveys  the  possibilities 
of  the  psychological  clinic.  He  first 
outlines  the  constitution,  function, 
and  operation  of  such  clinics.  In 
four  following  chapters  he  '  deals 
with  the  classifications  of  cases, 
drawing  many  examples  from  the 
work  in  Philadelphia,  where  more  is 
being  done  for  abnormal  children 
than  in  any  other  city.  The  book  is 
admirably  illustrated,  and  should  be 
most  enlightening  for  superintendents 
and  committeemen  and  others  inter- 
ested, who  are  not  acquainted  with 
the  need  for  such  work, 


State    School   News 


Fenno's    Science    of    Speech.       By 

Frank  H.  Fenno,  A.  M.,  F.  C.  Sc,  Au- 
thor of  Fenno's  Elocution,  Etc.  Re- 
vised and  Enlarged  by  Mrs.  Frank  H. 
Fenno,  B.  O.  Cloth,  vii-}-153  pages. 
Price,  ?1.25.  Emerson  W.  Fenno, 
Chicago,  Ills. 

The  Art  of  Reading.  By  Frank  H. 
Fenno.  Revised  and  enlarged  by  Mrs. 
Frank  Fenno,  B.  O.  Cloth,  xv-|-306 
pages.  Price,  $1.50.  Emerson  W. 
Fenno,   Chicago,   111. 

The  Fenno  books  have  long  held  a 
high  place  in  the  teaching  of  expres- 
sion. Whatever  improvement  could 
be  made  upon  the  original  works 
Mrs.  Fenno  has  to  an  admirable  de- 
gree carried  out  in  her  revison  and 
enlargements.  The  two  volumes 
above  mentioned  are  to  be  used  to- 
gether. Both  have  diagrams  and 
other  illustrative  plates.  The  "Sci- 
ence of  Speech"  is  a  condensed 
treatise  on  the  culture  of  body,  mind, 
and  voice  with  reference  to  their  use 
in  public  speaking.  The  "Art  of  Ren- 
dering," a  larger  book,  not  only  has 
a  fine  presentation  of  the  Delsartean 
principles  of  expression  but  a  wealth 
of  illustrative  studies  in  the  way  of 
appropriate  selections  for  practice 
and  public  use. 


The  Adventures  of  a  Brownie.    By 

Dinah  Maria  Mulock  Craik,  edited  by 
Marion  Foster  Washburne.  A  supple- 
mentary reader  for  the  third  and 
fourth  grades.  Drawings  by  Will 
Vawter.  Cloth,  152  pages.  Price,  35 
cents.  Rand  McNally  &  Company 
Chicago,  New  York. 

Little  people  will  be  charmed  with 
this  book,  and  through  it  older  peo- 
ple will  gladly  hark  back  to  the  days 
of  their  childhood.  As  for  the 
Brownie,  from  the  very  first  he  was 
one  of  the  children,  with  just  enough 
of  mystery  about  him  to  make  him 
doubly  interesting.  It  does  not  seem 
at  all  queer  that  he  lived  like  a 
cricket  under  a  coal,  that  he  appear- 
ed at  will  in  the  fragrant  orchards 
ajid  sweet  green  fields,  and  there  In- 
dulged in  riotous  adventure  with  six 
happy,  trustful  children — children  in 
an    ideal    home    whose    mother,    too, 


Progress    at    JIarshville. 

When  the  new  school  building  was 
erected  in  Marshville  a  few  years  ago 
it  was  thought  that  ample  room  was 
being  provided  for  years  to  come. 
Then  only  four  teachers  were  em- 
plo.ved.  Mrs.  C.  L.  Bowman,  of  Mon- 
roe, has  been  employed  as  the  sixth 
teacher  and  every  class  room  is  now 
filled.  This  growth  has  taken  place 
within  the  past  two  years.  Prof. 
Crutchfield  is  doing  unusually  good 
work  and  his  assistants  are  lined  up 
with  him  in  the  business.  The  stu- 
dents have  "stuck"  during  the  pres- 
ent term,  and  the  average  attendancs 
is    now    from    225    to    230,    about    50 


liked  Brownies.  No  child's  book 
could  bring  with  it  a  sweeter  and 
more  wholesome  atmosphere  of  home 
Just  because  of  this  Queen  Victoria 
loved  Mrs.  -Craik's  work,  and  all  the 
rest  of  the  world  loves  it,  too.  Now 
the  schools  want  her  stories  for  sup 
plementary  reading.  A  charming  lit 
tie  sketch  of  the  author  follows  thi 
story.  Besides,  there  are  notes  for 
teachers,  and  a  bibliography,  not  to 
mention  the  clever  little  drawings  by, 
Will  Vawter. 


per  cent  better  than  last  year.  The 
people  of  this  community  should  feel 
proud  of  this  fine  school  and  its 
splendid  corps  of  teachers. — Marsh- 
ville Home. 


The  Art  and  the  Business  of  Story 
Writing.  By  Walter  B.  Pitkin,  Asso- 
ciate Professor  of  Philosophy  in  the 
School  of  Journalism  of  Columbia 
University.  Cloth,  xviii -1-255  pages. 
Price,  $1.25  net.  The  Macmillan 
Company,  New  York. 

Those  who  wish  to  write  for  cul- 
ture and  those  who  wish  to  learn  to 
write  what  will  be  welcomed  in  the 
publisher's  market  may  find  here  a 
volume  of  great  helpfulness.  It  is 
new.  It  is  written  from  a  keen  and 
practical  mind.  It  is  clear,  direct, 
sincere,  sharply  striking  attention  at 
every  turn.  Its  analytical  approach, 
topical  treatment,  and  lucidity  of 
statement,  render  its  contents  easily 
assimilable.  The  "art"  and  the  "bus- 
iness" of  story-writing  are  set  forth 
with  authority.  An  introduction  and 
eight  or  ten  chapters  and  sub-chap- 
ters, with  numerous  exercises  at  the 
end  of  chapters,  occupy  the  255 
pages.  The  author's  appraisement  of 
the  task  of  mastery  may  be  indicated 
in  what  he  says  about  the  exercises: 

" you   should   complete 

them  conscientiously.  They  cannot 
be  dashed  off.  A  swift  writer  may 
finish  them  all  in  about  two  thousand 
hours,  but  most  students  will  con- 
sume three  thousand  or  more."  And 
the  possible  reward  of  such  assiduous 
labor  is  suggested  by  the  author's 
statement  that  In  the  past  three  years 
his  students  have  received  from  pe- 
riodicals $5,000  for  stories  prepared 
by  them  as  class  exercises! 


A  Live  Association  In  Macon. 

A  letter  from  a  live  teacher  in  Ma- 
con County  sends  the  following  news: 

"We  had  a  meeting  of  our  county 
teachers  December  7th,  at  which  time 
the  organization  of  the  Local  Teach- 
ers' Association  was  taken  up.  We 
were  unfortunate  in  having  very  bad 
weather,  it  had  rained  three  days  pre- 
viously, and  you  know  what  that 
means  in  this  country — impassable 
roads.  However,  we  had  a  very  en- 
thusiastic meeting,  and  out  of  the 
twenty-five  teachers  present,  twenty- 
two  joined  the  new  association." 


Carnegie  Library   of   Charlotte  Open 
to  Teachers  of  the  County. 

Charlotte  has  opened  the  Carnegie 
library  to  the  entire  county.  Teach- 
ers and  farmers  are  invited  to  use 
the  reading  room  and  to  take  the 
books  home  with  them.  It  is  said 
that  the  throwing  open  of  the  Car- 
negie library  to  the  country  has 
proven  a  great  help  to  the  farmers 
and  their  families.  Teachers  take 
several  books  to  the  schools  each 
week.  The  people  of  the  country  are 
beginning  to  take  advantage  of  the 
fact  and  are  making  good  use  of  the 
library.  The  library  is  encouraging 
the  county  people  to  use  the  books 
that  are  offered. 


Compulsory  School  Bill   Inrtoduced. 

The  subject  of  "Compulsory  Edu- 
cation," which  has  been  one  of  agi- 
tation in  North  Carolina  for  some- 
time, has  already  been  placed  on  the 
program  of  legislation,  by  the  intro- 
duction in  the  lower  branch  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  a  bill  "to  pro- 
vide compulsory  attendance  of  chil- 
dren between  the  ages  of  seven  and 
twelve  years  in  the  public  schools, 
and  to  appoint  educational  inspectors 
The  principal  provisions  are; 

That  all  children  between  the  ages 
of  seven  and  twelve  years  shall  be 
required  to  attend  the  public  schools 
of  North  Carolina  for  the  term  pro- 
vided, or  the  equivalent  thereof  in 
some  other  school. 

That  any  parent  or  guardian  wil- 
fully tailing  or  refusing  to  send  his  or 
her  children,  or  wards,  to  school,  as 
provided,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor  and  fined  not  exceeding 
fifty  dollars  or  imprisoned  not  exceed- 
ing thirty  days. 

That  the  County  Superintendent  of 
Schools  of  each  county  is  constituted 
an  educational  inspector  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enforcing  this  act. 
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Duplin  Prepaies  for  Big  Commence- 
ment. 

For  two  days  beginning  February 
27,  Duplin  County  rural  schools  will 
have  their  big  commencement,  the 
annual  event  is  to  be  featured  by 
eight  important  contests  with  entries 
from  many  contestants. 

The  contests  will  cover  two  days 
with  an  exhibit  of  the  schools,  addresss 
and  delivered  diplomas  and  a  big 
baseball  game.  The  exercises  will 
begin  with  a  spelling  contest  and  end 
with  a  debate  by  Calypso,  Warsaw, 
and  Magnolia  against  Rose  Hill, 
Teachey's,  and  Wallace.  The  query 
will  be:  "Resolved,  That  "women  be 
given  the  right  of  suffrage  in  State 
and  Nation." 

Prof.  M.  H.  Wooten  is  County  Su- 
perintendent. 


Progiess  in  Buncombe  County. 

Prof.  W.  H.  Hipps,  Superintendent 
of  the  County  Schools,  spent  a  busy 
week  last  week  inspecting  several  of 
the  county  schools  and  investigating 
the  methods  in  use  among  the  teach- 
ers. He  reports  a  very  promising  be- 
ginning of  the  spring's  work  and  says 
the  attendance  in  all  of  the  schools 
which  are  run  by  special  funds,  raised 
by  the  citizens,  is  excellent.  Citizens 
of  some  of  the  districts  where  they 
have  not  already  made  arrangements 
for  the  special  terms  are  anxious  that 
they  be  included  in  the  number  of 
districts  which  are  receiving  aid  from 
the  county. 

One  of  the  schools  visited  by  Prof. 
Hipps  last  week  was  the  Bernam 
Heights  Academy  which  is  located 
near  Craggy.  There  he  found  an  at- 
tendance of  sixty-flve,  something  over 
90  per  cent  of  patrons  of  this  school 
have  begun  arrangements  to  raise 
funds  for  painting  their  school  build- 
ing and  making  extensive  alterations. 

An  attendance  of  95  per  cent  of 
the  children  listed  in  the  school  cen- 
sus of  the  district  was  found  at  the 
Mount  Carmel  State  High  School, 
there  being  about  135  enrolled  with 
an  average  attendance  of  over  120. 
These  figures  compare  favorably  with 
the  attendance  of  last  year,  the  en- 
rollment for  this  time  in  1912  being 
ninety-two.  This  school  has  three 
teachers,  Fred  C.  Jervis  being  the 
principal.  It  is  announced  that  there 
will  be  considerable  improvements 
made  to  this  building  in  the  spring. — 
Asheville  Citizen. 


Betterment  Work  in  Wake. 

Some  of  the  Wake  County  rural 
schools  are  settling  the  six  months, 
school  term  for  themselves.  A 
A  small  school  in  Neuse  River  Town- 
ship is  taught  by  Miss  Lillian  Daugh- 
erty.  Of  $41.50  realized  at  a  box 
party,  $13  was  spent  for  a  black- 
board and  a  stove  and  the  remainder 
went  to  lengthen  the  school  term. 
Later  $20.50  was  added  to  this  fund. 


School  opened  in  October  with  eleven 
pupils,  and  now  has  an  enrollment  of 
thirty-eight. 

Another  notably  active  school  is 
Willow  Springs.  The  secretary  of  the 
committee  and  Miss  Camp,  principal 
of  the  school,  recently  wrote  a  letter 
to  all  the  patrons  calling  on  them  to 
aid  in  a  campaign  for  lengthening 
the  term — to  give  $1  each  or  load  of 
wood  to  save  the  county  apportion- 
ment. The  letter  asked  the  patrons 
to  send  their  children  every  day — 
that  the  Board  of  Education  had  giv- 
en a  primary  teacher  for  one  month 
and  the  continuation  of  her  services 
depended  entirely  upon  the  average 
daily  attendance,  a  minimum  of  for- 
ty-five being  required  for  two  teach- 
ers. 

The  fine  attendance  and  the  deep 
enthusiasm  shown  at  a  recent  enter- 
tainment and  the  raising  of  $41.60 
to  supplement  the  school  fund  show 
that  the  Willow  Springs  people  are 
determined  to  have  one  of  the  very 
best  schools  in  the  county. 

Committeeman  Rev.  J.  Edwin 
Hemphill  and  Principal  Miss  Cor- 
delia Camp  deserves  especial  credit 
for  the  hard  work  which  they  are  do- 


Progressive  Huntei-svllle. 

The  thriving  community  of  Hun- 
tersville,  located  on  the  A.  T.  &  O. 
road  between  Charlotte  and  Davidson 
with  a  rich  and  fertile  back  country, 
is  seriously  considering  the  proposi- 
tion of  voting  $20,000  bonds  with 
which  to  erect  a  commodious  and  up- 
to-date  school  building.  It  is  likely 
that  a  bill  will  be  drafted  this  week 
for  submission  to  the  Legislature  em- 
powering the  town  authorities  to  call 
a  special  election  for  the  purpose  of 
voting  on  the  proposition.  The  as- 
sessed valuation  of  property  approxi- 
mates $400,000  which  at  40  cents  a 
hundred  would  afford  ample  means  to 
take  care  of  the  interest  and  like- 
wise provide  a  sinking  fund  with 
which  to  retire  the  bonds  at  the  end 
of  the  allotted  period,  either  30  or  40 
years.  The'  matter  is  one  that  has 
been  considered  for  some  time  but 
only  recently  has  it  taken  definite 
and  concrete  shape. 

Huntersville    today   maintains   one 


of  the  best  high  schools  in  this  sec- 
tion of  the  State.  Several  years  ago 
it  voted  a  special  school  tax  which 
provided  about  $1,000  annually. 
This  together  with  what  the  county 
and  State  set  aside  for  this  institu- 
tion provides  a  current  fund  of  ap- 
proximately- $4,200.  If  the  proposed 
bonds  are  voted  and  a  $20,000  brick 
building  of  modern  design  and  up-to- 
date  equipment  is  secured,  then  the 
town  council  through  its  special 
school  committee  will  doubtless  make 
the  county  and  State  a  proposition  to 
provide  funds  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  school.  The  school  committee 
will  appropriate  what  it  now  receives 
from  the  special  school  tax  levy  and 
the  county  and  State  will  provide  the 
rest.  This  proposition  is  one  that  ap- 
pears to  be  a  very  fair  one.  It  will 
doubtless  also  be  stipulated  that  if 
there  is  any  money  over  and  above 
•  that  derived  from  the  special  levy  for 
interest  on  the  bonds  and  a  sinking 
fund,  that  this  also  to  go  to  the 
county  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
school. — Charlotte  Observer. 


Summer  School 
of  the  South 


The  University  of  Tennessee 

Kncxville 


Twelfth  Session:  June  24  to  Aug.  1, 1913 


Largest,  best  and  cheapest 
Summer  School  for  Teachers. 
Strong  courses  in  Kinder- 
garten, Primary,  Secondary, 
High  School  and  i  ollege 
subjects.  New  courses  m 
Library  Administration,  Do- 
mestic Science,  Manual  Arts, 
Engineering,  Agriculture, 
Preparation  for  College  En- 
trance. Credit  toward  De- 
grees    ::::::::::::: 


F'ine   IVlusic 

Lectures 

Excursions 


Reduced  Railroad  Rates 
Write  for  Announcement 


BROWN  AYRES 

President 


THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

Summer  Scbool  lor  Teachers,  June  II— July  23. 19i3 

Courses  will  be  offered  in  Primary  School  Methods,  the  Common  School 
Branches,  Arithmetic,  Algebra,  Geometry,  Trigonometry,  Secondary  Education, 
Educational  Psychology,  School  Administration,  English  Grammar,  Composition 
and  Literature,  History,  Physics,  Chemistry,  Botany,  Agriculture,  Geography, 
Forestry,  Latin,  French,  German,  Drawing,  Library  Administration  and  Public 
School  Music.    Special  courses  to  meet  the  needs  of  all  classes  of  Teachers. 

No  tuition  fee  <  charg-ed  teachers  of  the  Stale  or  those  preparing  to  become  teachers  A  nominal 
registration  fee  of  five  dollars  admits  tj  all  courses.  The  University.  Libra"  y  and  Laboratories  t,pen 
to  students  of  tne  Summer  School  without  additioi  al  cost.  .  ,.    j    .      .     ,        . 

Board  at  Commons  Hall  and  Lodging  m  the  College  Dormitories  furnished  at  actual  cost. 

The  earnest  teacher  or  student  who  wishes  to  spend  a  part  of  the  summer  in  quiet,  intensive 
study,  un-ier  cc^petent  in  triiclors,  will  find  here  excellent  opportunity. 

A  bulletin  containing  detailed  inform  tion  as  to  courses  of  study,  instructors,  expenses,  etc., 
will  be  ready  in  .narch     This  will  be  sent,  upon  application,  to  anyone  interested. 

For  fuither  information,  address  .     „  c.  ^     .  *-■. ■  am  w  *, 

N.  W.  WALKER,  Director  ol  Ibe  Sninmer  School,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  ? 
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ALAMANCE  SCHOOL  NEWS. 

The  County  Board  of  Education  at 
its  regular  session  last  week  appor- 
tioned the  school  fund  tor  the  schol- 
astic year  1912-191.3.  The  total  fund 
for  the  county  as  calculated  and  es- 
timated, which  includes  the  regular 
school  taxes,  fines  and  forfeitures. 
State  appropriation,  income  from  the 
State  and  three  communities  in  which 
the  High  Schools  are  located  for  High 
School  purposes  all  amounted  to  $32,- 
270.00.  After  reserving  the  allot- 
ment for  the  three  High  Schools,  the 
building  fund  and  the  contingent 
fund,  salaries  and  commissions,  there 
remained  $22,895  for  the  school 
term.  This  amount  made  a  per  capita 
of  $2.20  on  9,449  children,  the  num- 
ber in  the  county,  besides  a  residue 
that  was  used  toward  equalizing  the 
school  terms.  This  makes  possible 
about  a  four  months'  term  in  the  ru- 
ral districts  without  the  aid  of  local 
tax. 

The  County  Superintendent  sent 
last  week  $27.10  to  the  State  Super- 
intendent. This  was  the  amount  col- 
lected from  the  rural  schools  for  the 
Aycock  Memorial  Fund. 

The  County  Superintendent  has 
just  had  published  a  neat  and  com- 
plete school  directory  for  the  county. 
It  includes  the  name  of  every  school 
by  townships,  the  name  and  address 
of  all  committeemen  and  teachers  and 
all  school  officials,  also  the  name  of 
president  or  principal  of  the  private 
schools.  It  is  planned  to  furnish  a 
copy  of  the  directory  to  each  and 
every  committeeman  and  teacher  in 
the  county — both  city  and  rural, 
white  and  black.  Such  a  distribution 
will  be  largley  effected  at  the  next 
teachers'  meeting. 

There  have  been  some  plans  run- 
ning through  the  entire  year's  work 
for  the  county  commencement  next 
spring.  At  the  next  teachers'  meet- 
ing, on  Saturday,  February  1,  the 
plans  will  be  discussed  and  made 
more  nearly  perfect.  It  is  therefore 
doubly  important  that  each  and  ev- 
ery teacher  in  the  county  attend  the 
February  meeting. 

The  Glenwood  school  at  the  Ala- 
mance factory  had  a  box  party  a  few 
night  ago.  The  proceeds  from  this 
evening's  entertainment,  including  $.5 
given  by  a  friend  of  the  school  who 
was  reared  in  the  community, 
amounted  to  more  than  $24.  They 
have  already  invested  the  money  in 
window  shades,  blackboards,  and  a  li- 
brary. 

A  conference  was  held  at  the  Haw- 
field's  school  a  few  nights  ago  be- 
tween the  teachers  and  the  commit- 
teemen for  the  purpose  of  consider- 
ing plans  for  developing  the  school. 
It  was  decided  (1)  to  select  some 
speaker  to  address  the  school  once 
each  month  till  the  school  closes; 
(2)  to  do  some  repair  work  on  the 
well;  and  (3)  to  appoint  one  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  on  whom  the 


teachers  may  call  when  they  need 
something  done  by  the  committee. 
Dr.  Hill  of  the  A.  &  M.  College  and 
the  County  Superintendent  were  chos- 
en to  make  the  first  two  addresses. 

The  Oakwood  school  in  Morton 
Township  gave  a  box  party  last  Sat- 
urday. The  weather  was  somewhat 
unfavorable,  but  the  effort  was  a  suc- 
cess. The  proceeds  amounted  to  more 
than  $77.  This  amount  will  be  spent 
for  equipment  and  supplies. 

Schools  at  Friendship,  Swepson- 
ville,  and  Hawfields  oiled  their  floors 
the  past  week.  The  reports  that 
come  from  those  who  have  used  the 
oil  run  like  this:  "The  oil  is  such  a 
help,  1  only  wish  I  had  used  it  soon- 
er."— Alamance  Gleaner. 


On  your  label  is  a  date;    pay   be- 
fore it  is  too  late. 


HOW   TO    BUV   AT  FACTORY  PRICES. 

You  can  get  better  than  \vholeBale  prices  on:— Educa- 
tional Sc'antlfic  Apparatus  for  all  subjects.  Lalwratory 
SuDPllOB.  Milk  and  Cream  Testers.  Projection  Lanterns, 
Microscopes.  Magnifiers,  Dissecting  Instruments 
— iljir^" —  II  |L_        ''-'°-"-— '       Rules 


Protractors,  Coloi 
Thermometers,  Bare 

ers  Tuning  Forks,  rucu  niwu.  iimgucun,  xjav,..-..^" 
Electric  Bells,  all  kinds  of  Wire.  Motors.  Dynamos 
Telegraph  Instruments.  Wireless  Apparatus.  Chemical 
Glassware,  etc.  by  sending  for  our  lllastrated  Cat- 
alopue  containing  over  1.400  articles  for  school 
-  Chicago  apparatus  Company,  Chicago,  III. 


Orations,  Debates,  Essays,  etc. 

prepared  to  order  on  given  subjects. 
$1.50  per  1,000  words.  "Teachers' 
talks,"  outlines  for  debates,  essays, 
etc.,  $1.00  each.  Cash  with  order.  S-^t- 
isfaction  guaranteed.  P.  A.  MILLER, 
211  Riesinger  Ave.,  Dayton,  0. 


THE 

RIVERSIDE  LITERATURE  SERIES 


(247  volumes) 


Contains  complete 


rg  A: 


iithors  not  found  i 


Hawthorne     Aldrich        Bret  Harte       Warner        Joel  Chandler  Harris 
Holmes  Thoreau       llowells  Sciidder        Sarah  Orne  Jewett 

Emerson         Fiske  Iliirroughs        lliggmson    Kate  Douglas  Wiggin 

Recent  Issue:  KENT'S  SOUTHERN  POEMS,  paper  Ij;  cents,  litien  25  cents. 
Prices:  25  cents  linen,  or  15  cents  paper,  for  each  of  170  volumes. 


On  sale  by  Southern  School-Book  Depository,  Atlanta,  Ga.  :  Dallas, 

HOUGHTON  MIFFLIN  COMPANY 

Boston  New  York  Chicago 


iTlotji^'iJyarn^    loop 00     UcLcfuA^     haM«^   uAiLcL^ 

'l^eadirLO  in~Pu,lrUc  Sckoois'     (/u^dc^t:    Ikal^ 

-yn^rCt  kAfM     ('^>^  o-n'tCa.cAunr,   u>^    ho^^a^  S^duLci^ 
(jjL  -n^  err<liM,-^-ru>J  oW^    hcu^  -tku   kilo   oil  t^oA,  ? 

^ loo    fi^uLfOou-cL..    £^    oefi^lO  o^   77htrr<_   SO^   ^i^^^^axd^ 


East    Carolina   Teachers 
Training  School 


A  State  school  to  train  teachers  for  the  public  schools 
of  North  Carolina.  Every  energy  is  directed  to  this  one 
purpose.  Tuition  free  to  all  who  agree  to  teach.  Fall 
Term  begins  September  24,  1912, 

For  catalogue  and  other  information  address, 

ROBT.  H.  WRIGHT,  President, 

GREENVILLE.  N.  C. 
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UNION  COUNTY  COMMENCESIENT. 

Superintendent  Nisbet  has  publish- 
ed the  following  information  about 
his  approaching  county  commence- 
ment: 

The  county  commencement  for 
Union  County  wil  be  held  in  Monroe 
at  the  graded  school  building  on  Sat- 
urday, March   22,   1913. 

At  10  a.  m.  there  will  he  a  parade 
through  the  principal  streets. 

Each  school  is  asked  to  select  two 
boys  to  act  as  marshals  to  see  that 
the  children  of  their  own  school  keep 
in  line  properly. 

Each  school  is  asked  to  provide  a 
banner  with  its  motto.  v 

Upon  returning  to  the  graded 
school  building  the  commencement 
exercises  will  begin. 

The  first  exercise  will  be  the  coun- 
ty spelling  match.  Each  school  is 
expected  to  take  part.  Dr.  W.  B. 
Houston  offers  a  prize  to  the  pupil 
who  proves  to  be  the  best  speller  in 
the  county. 

The  address  of  the  day  will  be  de- 
livered by  Hon.  J.  Y.  Joyner,  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction. 

Superintendent  Joyner  will  award 
the  diplomas  to  the  graduates  and 
also  present  the  prizes  to  those  win- 
ing them. 

Messrs.  W.  S.  Blakeney  and  B.  C. 
Ashcraft  will  make  short  talks  just 
before  the  awarding  of  the  diplomas 
and  prizes. 

At  the  close  of  the  formal  exercises 
the  friends  and  patrons  of  the 
schools  are  invited  to  inspect  the 
school  exhibits.  The  teachers  are 
requested  to  place  their  exhibits  in 
the  building  at  as  early  an  hour  as 
possible  so  that  they  can  be  properly 
displayed  before  the  line  of  march 
begins. 

Every  committeeman  in  Union 
County  is  expected  to  be  present.  The 
county  committeemen  will  be  placed 
in  a  group  to  head  the  line  of  march 
which  is  to  be  led  by  the  County 
Board  of  Education  and  the  City 
Graded  School  Board. 

Every  teacher  in  the  county  will 
march  with  his  own  school. 

On  Friday  night,  immediately  pre- 
ceding commencement  day,  there 
will  be  a  public  county  debate  in  the 
Monroe  graded  school  auditorium.  • 
Mr.  J.  J.  Parker,  of  Monroe,  ofilers 
a  medal  to  the  best  debater  in  this 
county  contest. 

A  preliminary  contest  will  be  held 
in  the  Monroe  school  auditorium  on 
Friday  night,  February  7,  at  eight 
o'clock,  to  select  four  debaters  to 
participate  in  this  county  debate. 
Each  school  wishing  to  enter  this  de- 
bating contest  is  requested  to  send 
one  representative  to  this  prelimi- 
nary contest  to  debate  the  question: 
"Resolved,  That  North  Carolina 
should  have  a  six  months'  public 
school  term."  Each  contestant  to  be 
allowed  to  debate  the  side  of  the 
question  that  he  prefers.      Each   de- 


bater in  this  preliminary  contest  will 
be  limited  to  twelve  minutes.  Both 
his   speech   and   his   delivery   will   be 


carefully  considered  by  the  judges  in 
their  decision  as  _to  the  four  best 
debaters  to  enter  the  final  contest. 


The  Southern  Atmosphere 
of  The  Howell  Readers 

"Y^AS  one  of  the  chief  reasons  assigned  for  their  adop- 
tion by  the  State  of  North  CaroHna. 
Come  to  think  of  it,  do  you  know  that  though  other 
readers  have  been  written  by  southerners,  the  Howell 
books  are  the  only  ones  that  have  a  distinctly  Southern 
atmosphere?    It's  a  fact. 

ALFRED  WILLIAMS  &  CO., 

RALEIGH,  N.  C. 
SOLE  AGENTS  FOR  NORTH  CAROLINA. 


Write  Ideas  For  Moving  Picture  Plays! 


YOU 


CAN  WRITE  PHOTO  PLAYS  AND 
EARN    $25.     OR    MORE    WEEKLY 


FREE 


SEND  YOUR  NAME  AND  ADDRESS  AT  ONCE  FOR  FREE  COPY  OF 
OUR  ILLUSTRATED  BOOK,    "MOVING  PICTURE  PLAYWRITING." 


Don't  hesitate.    Don't  argue.    Write  notv  and  learn  just  what  this  new 
profession  may  mean  for  you  and  your  future. 

NATIONAL  AUTHORS'  INSTITUTE 

R920-1543  Broadway,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


We  Will  Show  You  How! 

If  you  have  ideas — if  you  can  think — we  will  show  you  the  secrets  of  this 
fascinating  new  profession.  Positively  no  experience  or  literary  excellence 
necessary.    No  "flowery  language"  is  wanted. 

The  demand  for  photoplays  is  practically  unlimited.  The  big  film  manu- 
facturers are  "moving  heaven  and  earth"  in  their  attemps  to  get  enough 
good  plots  to  supply  the  ever  increasing  demand.  They  are  offering  SlOO 
and  more,  for  scenarios,  or  written  ideas. 

We  have  received  many  letters  from  the  film  manufacturers,  such  as, 
VITAGRAPH,  EDISON,  ESSANAY,  LUBIN,  SOLAX,  IMP,  REX,  RELIANCE, 
CHAMPION,  COMET,  MELIES,  ETC.,  urging  us  to  send  photoplays  to  them. 
We  want  more  writers  and  we'll  gladly  teach  you  the  secrets  of  success. 

We  are  selling  photoplays  written   by  people 
who  "never  before  wrote  a  line  for  publication." 

Perhaps  we  can  do  the  same  for  you.  If  you  think  of  only  one  good  idea 
every  week,  and  will  write  it  out  as  directed  by  us,  and  it  sells  for  only  125, 
a  low  figure, 

YOU  WILL  EARN  $100  MONTHLY  FOR  SPARE  TIME  WORK. 


THE- 
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Teaching  Laundry  Work  in  Durham. 

Laundry  work  .is  a  new  course 
that  has  been  added  to  the  do- 
mestic science  department  of  the 
negro  high  school  o£  Durham,  and 
is  meeting  with  the  best  results 
that  the  school  authorities  could 
wish.  The  negro  girls  are  not  only 
taught  the  correct  processes  of  laun- 
dry work,  but  the  course  is  made  to 
pay  for  itself  in  that  the  negro  girls 
of  the  high  school  wash  the  towels, 
table  cloths,  curtains  and  other  ar- 
ticles used  in  the  various  negro 
school  buildings  of  the  city,  and  thus 
save  this  much  expense  to  the  school 
board.  Vocational  training  has  been 
the  central  idea  in  negro  education 
in  the  city  school  system  in  Durham 
for  a  number  of  years,  and  this  is  the 
latest  addition  to  this  phase  of  the 
work  which  has  been  instituted  by 
Supt.  E.  J.  Green. 

A  regular  laundry  room  fitted  with 
hot  and  cold  running  water,  various 
tubs,  wringers  and  drying  racks  has 
been  fitted  up  in  the  basement  of  the 
Whitted  school  building,  and  Vivian 
Thompson,  the  colored  domestic 
science  teacher,  has  charge  of  this 
new  department.  The  room  was 
fitted  up  by  the  negro  boys  of  the 
manual  training  department,  who  do 
all  of  the  repair  work  about  the 
schools. 


Souttiern 

Xeaclieps' 

Agency 

W-  H.  JONES.  Mgr. 

Colnmbia.  S.  C. 


The  Way  to  the  Higher  Places 

IN  THE  TEACHING  PROFESSION  MAY 
BE  REACHED  THROUGH  OUR  AGENCY 


Oup   40    Page    Booklet  Tells   Haw 


Governor  Wilson  Will  Be  Inaugurated 
President  March  4, 1913 

Account  of  the  above  historic  event,  which,  as  we  all  know, 
will  be  the  grandest  occasion  our  Southland  has  enjoyed  in  20 
years,  the 

SEABOARD  AIR  LINE  RAILWAY 

is  making  preparations  to  take  care  of  tlie  great 
multitude  of  people  wlio  will  attend  same 

Special  trains,  special  Pullman  sleeping  cars,  special  coaches 
will  be  required  in  large  numbers.  If  you  expect  to  attend  this 
great  event,  you  should  get  busy.  Clubs,  societies,  schools  and 
other  organized  bodies  of  all  kinds  expecting  to  attend  should  get 
in  line  at  once.  Write  the  undersigned,  who  will  give  you  impor- 
tant information  and  take  care  of  you  or  your  party  in  the  best 
manner  possible. 

H.  S.  LEARD, 

Division  Passenger  Agent,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 


THE  HALIBURTON  METHOD 

PHONICS    IN    READING 

A  MANUAL  FOR  TEACHERS 

By  M.  W.  HallbuFlon. 

This  Manual  enables  the  teacher  tomasterPhonics  without  aid  from  other  sources.    Cloth,  133  pages.  Price,  40  cents. 

DRILL  BOOK 

Contains  lists  of  words  which  a  child  should  learn  to  sound  and  pronounce  at  sight  in  the  first  three  grades     Cloth, 
64  pages.    Price,  18  cents. 

SEX  OF  F»HOIMIC  CAROS 

Contains  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  and  the  basic  key-words  to  be  taught  in  preparing  the  pupil  to  use  the  Drill 
Book  intelligently.    Price,  40  cents. 

B.  K.  JOHNSON  PUBLISHING  COIVIF»ANY 

Dallas  RICHIVIOIMD  A.tlanta 
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RECITATION  AND  DIALGOUES 

Such  books  will  soon  be  ia  demand. 
We  have  them.  Send  us  your  order 
for  whatever  is  needed  in  books  and 
school  supplies. 

LIFE  AND    SREECHES    OE    AYCOCK,   $1.50 

Alfred  Williams  &  Company 

Raleigti,  N.  C. 
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History  of  Modern  Elementary  Education 

By  Samuel  Chester  Parker,  Dean  of  the  College  of  Education,  The  University  of  Chicago 

Sfo,  Cloth,  xxi-v  and  505  Pages,  Illustrated,  $1.50 


This  work  provides  an  intensive 
treatment  of  the  history  of  elemen- 
tary education  from  the  first  vernacular 
schools  of  mediaeval  cities  down  to  the 
present  time. 

Emphasis  is  laid  on  typical  move- 
ments, institutions,  and  individuals. 
Each  is  treated  in  a  concrete,  realistic 
manner. 

Changes  in  educational  theory  are 
traced  in  connection  with  social  changes 
and  developments  in  actual  school  prac- 
tice are  correlated  with  both. 


Two-thirds  of  the  book  contains 
detailed  studies  of  elementary-school 
systems. 

Enough  material  is  offered  for  one 
hundred  hours  of  class  work. 

The  study  of  the  past  problems  in 
edcuational  growth  as  presented  in 
this  work,  will  be  of  great  value  to  any- 
one interested  in  the  school  systems  of 
today. 

It  is  the  firm  belief  of  the  publi- 
shers that  student  and  teacher  will  find 
this  book  inestimably  helpful.  It  will 
be  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  the  list 
price. 


GINN    AND    COMPANY 


Boston 
Atlanta 


New  York 
Dallas 


Chicago 
Columbus 
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San  Francisco 


North  Carolina   Roems 

Every  Lover  of  the  State's  Literature  Ought  to  Have  a  Copy 

A  newr  collection  of  North  Carolina  poetry  just  from  the  press.      Edited  by  E.  C.  Brooks.      Handsomely 
printed  in  clear  type  on  good  paper ;   172  pages,  102  poems,  37  authors. 

Bound  in  Beautiful  Basket  Pattern  Clofli 
Stamped  in  Gold.    PRICE  $1.00  POSTPAID 


ENTHUSIASTIC  COMMENDATIONS. 


From  the  Press. 


A  book  that  should  appeal  to  every 
North  Carolinian.  —  Oxford  Orphans' 
Friend. 

The  biographical  sketches  are  a  feat- 
ure and  they  are  good. — Raleigh  Biblical 
Recorder. 

Will  prove  a  timely  and  most  useful 
compilation. — North    Carolina    Review. 
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JI  Prayer 


Father  in  Heaven  who  lovest  all, 
Oh,  help  Thy  children  when  they  call ; 
That  they  may  build  from  age  to  age 
An  undefiled  heritage. 

Teach  us  to  rule  ourselves  always. 
Controlled  and  cleanly  night  and  day ; 
That  we  may  bring,  if  need  arise. 
No  maimed  or  worthless  sacrifice. 


Teach  us  to  look  in  aU  our  ends,' 
On  Thee  for  judge,  and  not  our  friends ; 
That  we,  with  Thee,  may  wait  uncowed 
By  fear  or  favor  of  the  crowd. 

Teach  us  the  strength  that  cannot  seek, — 
By  deed  or  thought  to  hurt  the  weak; 
That,  under  Thee,  we  may  possess 
Man's  strength  to  comfort  man's  distress. 


Teach  us  delight  in  simple  things, 
And  mirth  that  has  no  bitter  springs ; 
Forgiveness  free  of  evil  done, 
And  Love  to  all  men  'neath  the  sun. 

— ^Kipling. 
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A  Page  of  Briefs,  Comment,  and  Suggestions 


Hookworm  disease  costs  Arkansas  more  than  one- 
fourth  of  its  annual  cotton  crop,  according  to  the 
Hon.  George  B.  Cook,  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction. Physicians  and  teachers  are  co-operating 
vigorously  with  the  State  Board  of  Health  in  their 
campaign  for  rural  sanitation  in  that  State. 

There  are  101  teachers  of  agriculture  in  the  nor- 
mal schools  of  the  United  States,  aceording~to  figures 
compiled  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion. Eighteen  of  them  teach  agricultural  alone; 
seventy-two  teach  agriculture  in  combination  with 
one  or  more  sciences;  nine  teach  two  other  subjects; 
and  one  three  other  subjects.  One  normal  school 
teacher  handles  agriculture  in  combination  with  the 
following:  -'Pedagogy,  didactics,  history  of  educa- 
tion, civics,  child  study,  and  school  management." 

A  moving-picture  film  entitled  '•Toothache"  is  one 
of  the  agencies  employed  by  the  National  Mouth 
Hygiene  Association  to  demonstrate  the  importance 
of  instruction  in  the  care  of  the  teeth.  Dr.  W.  B. 
Ebersole,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  who  is  secretary  of  the 
organization,  says:  "I  believe  that  if  each  child  be 
taught  to  keep  thoroughly  clean  and  healthy  the 
gateway  to  his  system,  the  mouth,  we  shall  have  a 
healthier,  more  self-respecting,  and  all-around  better 
class  of  citizens  for  the  next  generation."  It  is  be- 
lieved that  "Toothache"  will  help  develop  public 
interest  in  oral  hygiene. 

The  Conference  for  Education  in  the  South  which 
meets  at  Richmond,  Va.,  April  16-18,  is  unlike  any 
other  educational  meeting  in  this  country.  It  is  a 
gathering  of  farmers,  business  men,  and  school  work- 
ers, intent  upon  plans  for  the  development  of  South- 
ern country  life.  On  Wednesday,  the  16th,  the 
farmers  hold  a  special  session  at  which  plans  for  the 
organization  and  management  of  Co-operative  Mar- 
keting Associations  will  be  worked  out.  Before 
the  Business  Men's  Conference  the  facts  about  the 
farm  situation  in  the  South  will  be  presented 
through  tables,  reports,  and  so  on,  showing  what  is 
being  produced  in  the  South  and  what  ought  to  be 
produced  were  it  not  for  such  hindering  causes  as 
unskilled  culture,  tenancy,  lack  of  capital,  and  so 
on.  Then  the  Conference  will  consider  plans  for 
aiding  in  the  development  of  our  agricultural  re- 
sources. 


FEW  TRAINED  TEACHERS. 

Not  more  than  one  in  every  five  public  school 
teachers  in  the  United  States  is  professionally  train- 
ed to  the  extent  of  being  a  graduate  of  a  teachers' 
training  course,  according  to   a   bulletin   on  rural 


school  teachers  just  issued  by  the  United  States  Bu- 
reau of  Education.  In  fact,  A.  C.  Monahan,  of  Wash- 
ington, and  R.  H.  Wright,  of  Greenville,  N.  C,  the 
authors  of  the  bulletin,  point  out  that  this  ratio  rep- 
resents only  the  highest  possible  estimate ;  that  the 
actual  conditions  are  even  less  favorable. 

It  is  in  the  rural  schools  that  the  problem  of  secur- 
ing competent  teachers  has  been  most  acute.  The 
attention  of  educational  leaders  has  in  the  past  been 
occupied  by  the  rapid  growth  of  the  urban  systems 
and  the  rural  schools  have  been  neglected.  The 
trained  teachers,  themselves  often  the  product  of  the 
country,  have  been  attracted  to  the  cities  and  towns 
bj'  higher  salaries  and  better  prospects.  There  was 
formerly  little  inclination  to  appraise  rural  teaching 
at  its  full  value,  either  in  i)ay  or  position,  and  the 
better  teachers  left  the  country  schools  as  soon  as 
they  gained  experience. 

Raising  the  standard  of  rural  teachers  by  dignify- 
ing rural  school  work  as  a  special  field  of  high  im- 
portance is  already  attracting  better  trained  teach- 
ers to  the  country.  It  is  now  generally  demanded 
that  the  teacher  for  the  country  school  shall  have  a 
special  ti-aining  for  the  work.  "The  rural  teacher," 
says  the  bulletin,  "needs  the  same  courses  in  educa- 
tion and  the  same  general  methods  of  teaching  as  the 
town  or  city  teacher.  He  needs,  however,  in  place  of 
some  of  the  academic  subjects  of  secondary  or  col- 
legiate grade,  additional  courses  in  natural  and  phy- 
sical sciences,  particularly  in  their  applications,  and 
in  nature  study,  elementary  agriculture,  domestic 
economy,  sanitation,  rural  economics,  and  rural  so- 
ciology." 

Three  main  agencies  are  attempting  to  meet  the  de- 
mand for  trained  rural  teachers ;  the  normal  school, 
the  county  training  school,  and  the  high  school.  The 
bulletin  describes  the  work  of  each  of  these  agencies 
and  selects  typical  examples  from  different  sections 
of  the  country  for  more  detailed  description.  State 
normal  schools  at  Belliugham,  Wash.,  Harrisonburg, 
Va.,  and  Athens,  Ga.,  are  discussed  as  examples  of 
normal  schools  that  offer  regular  courses  for  rural 
school  teachers,  based  on  the  special  needs  of  their 
respective  localities. 

In  other  State  normals  there  are  departments  of 
rural  education,  as  in  those  of  Michigan;  the  Illinois 
State  Normal  School  at  Normal;  the  Kirksville  Nor- 
mal School  at  Kirksville,  Mo.;  and  five  Wisconsin 
normal  schools.  The  rural  education  department  of 
the  Western  State  Normal  School  at  Kalamazoo, 
Mich.,  is  considered  typical  of  this  group.  One-year 
courses  for  rural  teachers  are  offered  at  Valley  City, 
N.  D.,  Lewiston,  Idaho,  and  Greenville,  N.  C.  Cer- 
tain county  normal  schools  are  designed  solely  for 
the  preparation  of  rural  teachers,  as  in  Wisconsin. 
So  great  has  been  the  lack  of  trained  teachers  in 
rural  education  that  the  high  schools  have  been 
pressed  into  service.  Thirteen  States  have  organ- 
ized teacher-training  courses  in  the  public  high 
schools  or  in  close  connection  with  them. 
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THE  JOLLY  OLD  ROUND-ABOUT  OF  THE  YADKIN 


By  E.  C.  Brooks. 


The  first  settlers  in  "Western  North  Carolina  were 
hunters  and  trappers,  and  before  the  white  man 
made  his  appearance  the  forests  abounded  in  all 
kinds  of  wild  game,  such  as  the  buffalo,  the  deer,  the 
elk,  the  bear,  etc.  Such  names  as  "buffalo  creek," 
"deer  field,"  and  "elk  park"  are  silent  reminders  of 
the  days  when  these  wild  animals  were  free  to  roam 
at  large  undisturbed  save  occasionally  when  a 
hunting  party  of  Indians  broke  into  their  ranges. 
The  abundance  of  so  much  game  drew  many  hardy 
pioneers  to  Western  North  Carolina,  and  in  the  days 
before  the  Revolutionary  War,  the  upper  Yadkin 
really  attracted  many  famous  hunters  from  oth- 
er States.  The  most  noted  of  these  was  Daniel 
Boone,  who  settled  with  his  parents  in  what  is  now 
Davie  County.  A  few  years  after  the  Boones  came 
to  this  State  another  famous  hunter,  who  was  to  be- 
come more  famous  as  a  soldier,  came  down  from  Vir- 
ginia and  settled  on  the  Yadkin  about  fifteen  miles 
down  the  river  from  Wilkesboro.  This  was  Benjamin 
Cleveland,  who  was  usually  referred  to  as  "Old 
Round- About. "  This  appelation  probably  came  from 
his  farm  which  was  located  in  a  sharp  bend  of  the 
Vadkin,  and  is  known  to-day  as  "The  Round- 
About, "  taking  its  name  from  the  horse-shoe  shape 
of  the  land. 

Cleveland  was  an  unusually  large  man.  It  is  said 
that  he  was  about  six  feet  tall  and  weighed,  in  his 
younger  manhood  days,  about  325  pounds,  and  be- 
fore he  died  he  could  pull  the  scales  to  about  450 
pounds.  . 

Cleveland  as  a  Hunter. 

Cleveland  was  a  noted  hunter,  and  a  short  time 
after  he  settled  on  the  Yadkin  Daniel  Boone  came 
by  on  his  way  home  from  a  hunting  trip  in  Ken- 
tucky and  spent  a  night  with  him.  ' '  Old  Round- 
About"  was  so  aroused  by  the  stories  of  Boone  that 
he  decided  to  set  out  at  once  for  the  fine  hunting 
lands  of  the  Blue  Grass  country.  He  repeated 
Boone's  stories  to  four  of  his  hunter  friends,  and 
they,  too,  were  eager  to  undertake  the  journey. 
Therefore,  they  made  ready  at  once,  since  it  was 
summer,  and  started  on  the  long  journey. 

They  followed  the  Yadkin  into  the  Watauga 
country.  Thence  across  into  Tennessee.  There  was 
an  old  Indian  trail  that  led  through  gaps  and  passes 
by  way  of  Cumberland  Gap  into  Kentucky.  But 
Cleveland  was  not  equal  to  Boone  in  making  his 
way  through  the  forests  and  mountains.  The  party 
had  barely  passed  Cumberland  Gap  when  suddenly 
and  without  warning,  a  party  of  Cherokee  Indians 
fell  upon  them  and  plundered  them  of  all  their  pos- 
sessions. They  lost  their  guns,  horses,  clothing,  and 
everything,  even  to  their  hats  and  shoes.  The  In-^ 
dians  then  gave  them  one  old  gun  and  a  couple  of 
charges  of  ammunition  and  ordered  them  to  leave 


the  hunting  grounds  forever.  Of  course  the  Indians 
expected  them  to  starve  to  death.  However,  they 
used  their  scanty  ammunition  to  good  advantage. 

They  first  killed  a  deer  and  used  his  skin  for 
clothing  and  his  meat  for  food.  With  the  second 
charge  they  killed  another  deer.  Now,  they  had 
clothing  enough.  But  soon  their  food  gave  out, 
and  they  had  no  more  ammunition.  As  they  tramped 
back  towards  the  Yadkin  country  they  grew  hungrier 
each  day.  But  they  ate  wild  berries,  and  late  one 
aiternoon  when  they  were  almost  starved  they  found 
a  crippled  wild  goose,  which  they  caught  and  ate. 
"Old  Round- About"  was  so  big  and  fat  that  he  was 
unable  to  make  great  progress.  Moreover,  he  had  a 
big  appetite,  and  needed  a  great  deal  of  food.  Soon 
the  goose  meat  was  gone,  and  they  were  many  miles 
from  any  settler's  home.  Now.  a  fat  man  can  get 
hungi'ier  than  anybody  else.  He  can't  help  it.  Late 
one  afternoon  as  the  men  marched  along  in  their 
scanty  deer  skin  clothes  "Old  Round-About"  grew 
weak  and  fell  behind.  He  needed  food.  Then  he  sat 
down  to  rest ;  as  he  did  so  his  favorite  dog  ran  up 
and  licked  his  hands,  and  looked  appealingly  into 
his  master's  face. 

But  ' '  Old  Round-About ' '  was  hungry.  He  patted 
his  dog  on  the  head,  then  drawing  his  knife,  he  cut 
the  dog's  throat  with  one  stroke. 

"Come  back,  boys,"  he  called  to  his  hungry  com- 
panions; "let's  have  supper." 

And  in  this  half-famished  conditon  they  prepared 
the  dog  and  soon  had  him  cooked.  Then  they  all  sat 
down  to  supper.  In  after  years  Cleveland  used  to 
say  that  dog  meat  eaten  under  such  conditions  was 
the  sweetest  animal  food  that  he  ever  ate.  With 
this  scanty  supply  and  a  few  berries,  the  party  man- 
aged to  hold  out  until  they  reached  the  settlements. 
Cleveland  never  again  attempted  to  follow  Boone  in- 
to Kentucky.  He  said  it  was  too  far  away  for  a  fat 
man  to  make  the  trip  while  the  Indians  were  running 
loose  in  the  woods. 

Although  he  was  considered  the  best  marksman  in 
all  that  country,  he  frequently  got  in  very  close 
places.  It  is  told  of  him  that  he  started  up  the  Yad- 
kin on  an  elk  hunt.  The  elk  were  large  and  very 
wild.  But  "Old  Round- About"  had  wounded  a  fine 
stag.  While  pursuing  the  elk  he  attempted  to  in- 
tercept him  at  a  rocky  point  of  the  river  where  he 
expected  the  animal  to  cross.  As  he  stood  there 
waiting,  he  found  himself  entirely  surrounded  by  a 
large  number  of  rattle-snakes,  coiled,  hissing,  and 
fearfully  sounding  their  alarm  rattles  on  every  hand. 
The  snakes  seemed  to  be  sounding  his  death-knell  as 
they  drew  a  line  almost  around  him.  There  was  only 
one  way  to  eeape — to  jump  over  the  snakes  into  the 
river.  Pitching  his  gun  down  the  bank,  he  sprang 
over  the  deadly  reptils  and  plunged  into  the  Yadkin 
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several   feet   below,   and   thus   probably    escaped    a 
horrid  death. 

Cleveland  Becomes  a  Soldier. 
But  Cleveland's  hunting  days  were  about  to  end. 
It  was  no  longer  a  war  with  snakes  and  wild  ani- 
mals. The  Revolutionary  War  was  already  at  hand, 
and  there  were  many  Tories  ravaging  the  country 
and  spreading  terror  to  the  patriots  throughout  that 
western  country.  A  company  was  organized  and  the 
laughing,  good-natured  "Old  Round- About"  was 
elected  colonel.  Although  his  company  was  fre- 
quently called  upon  to  do  service  sometimes  in  South 
Carolina,  Georgia,  or  Virginia,  his  most  thrilling  en- 
counters were  with  the  Tory  bands  that  swept  up 
and  down  the  piedmont  sections  of  the  State,  mur- 
dering good  men,  plundering  small  villages  and  un- 
protected country  homes. 

In  those  early  days  before  the  railroad,  settlers 
Living  in  this  western  country  hauled  their  produce 
over  very  rough  roads  to  Fayette ville  (then  called 
Cross  Creek),  or  to  Petersburg,  Va.,  and  there  ex- 
changed it  for  such  necessary  articles  as  they  could 
not  produce  on  the  farm.  On  one  of  these  trips  to 
Cross  Creek,  Cleveland  heard  of  the  uprising  of  the 
Tories,  and  he  came  near  taking  part  in  the  battle  of 
Moore's  Creek  Bridge.  He  and  his  companions  sad- 
dled their  horses  and  at  once  joined  the  patriot 
forces.  "Old  Round- About"  was  fat,  good-natured, 
and  ready  for  fight  or  frolic.  His  friends  would  die 
for  him,  and  the  Tories  feared  him  more  than  any 
other  man  from  the  Yadkin  country. 

On  his  way  home  he  had  an  encounter  with  Cap- 
tain Jackson,  a  noted  Tory  leader,  who  made  it  a 
business  to  lay  in  wait  for  those  western  wagons  re- 
turning home  and  plunder  them.  When  Cleveland 
heard  of  the  conduct  of  this  famous  Tory  he  deter- 
mined to  capture  him,  and  he  did  not  have  long  to 
wait.  Wherever  he  traveled  he  heard  of  the  outlaws' 
conduct.  Here  a  house  was  plundered  and  there 
horses  and  cattle  were  stolen,  and  Capt.  Jackson  had 
terrorized  the  country.  Cleveland  and  his  small  band 
scoured  the  country,  and  soon  they  were  on  the  trail 
of  the  noted  Tory  leader,  who  was  surprised  and 
captured,  and  immediately  hanged.  After  this  act  in 
the  east  Cleveland  returned  to  his  native  county  to 
protect  it  from  the  Tories,  since  nearly  every  county 
in  the  State  was  troubled  with  bands  of  men  who 
were  hostile  to  the  cause  of  the  patriots.  He  was 
constantly  employed  in  suppressing  these  marauding 
bands  or  in  fighting  the  Indians. 

Although  he  was  very  active  in  putting  down  Tory 
uprising,  he  was  engaged  in  only  one  of  the  great 
battles  of  the  war.  In  the  summer  of  1780  Corn- 
wallis'  army  was  pouring  into  North  Carolina  from 
South  Carolina.  General  Gates  had  been  disastrous- 
ly defeated  at  Camden  and  there  seemed  to  be  little 
or  no  opposition  to  the  great  Tory  general.  It  was 
at  that  time  that  Colonel  Cleveland  took  his  fighting 
band  southward  to  join  other  forces  that  were  col- 
lecting to  stop  the  British  army.  Your  histories  tell 
the  story  of  the  battle  of  Kings  Mountain  just  across 
the  line  from  Cleveland  County  in  North  Carolina. 
This  was  one  of  the  most  important  battles  of  the 
war,  and  Colonel  Cleveland's  gallantry  in  that  fa- 
mous battle  made  him  one  of  the  heroes  of  the  Revo- 
lutionary War,  and  he  was  permitted  to  ride  away  on 
one  of  Feguson's  war  horses,  given  him  by  general 
consent  of  the  patriot  army.     Some  years  later  his 


name  was  given  to  the  county  that  boi'dered  the  bat- 
tle-field— Cleveland  County. 

After  this  battle,  however,  the  great  problem  was 
how  to  keep  down  the  Tories,  and  "Old  Round- 
About,"  fatter  than  ever,  and  as  good  natured,  re- 
turned home  to  guard  his  family  and  his  friends. 

How  "Old  Round- About"  Was  Captured. 

Colonel  Cleveland  had  a  plantation  known  as  Old 
Fields  up  in  Ashe  County  where  he  pastured  his  cat- 
tle. Having  an  occasion  one  day  in  April,  1781,  to 
visit  Old  Fields,  he  was  accompanied  only  by  a  negro 
servant.  Unfortunately  for  the  Colonel,  Captain 
Riddle,  a  noted  Tory  officer,  had  already  made  his 
appearance  at  Old  Fields. 

There  were  several  Tories  in  that  section  of  the 
State,  every  one  of  whom  knew  full  well  of  Cleve- 
land's inveterate  hatred  of  them,  how  prominently 
he  had  figured  at  Kings  Mountain,  and  how  he  had 
given  orders  for  the  hanging  of  more  than  one  Tory 
in  Wikes  and  Surry  Counties.  Captain  Riddle  well 
knew  that  such  a  prisoner  would  be  a  great  prize, 
and  that  it  would  be  worth  a  great  deal  to  him  to 
rid  the  State  of  such  a  strong  patriot  and  noted  sol- 
dier. Therefore,  Captain  Riddle  and  the  other  Tories 
planned  to  capture  "Old  Round- About. " 

In  the  meantime,  Cleveland  had  been  joined  by 
three  other  patriots,  and  Captain  Riddle  knew  that 
he  must  be  extremely  careful.  He,  therefore,  waited 
until  night  and  then  stole  the  horses  belonging  to  the 
party,  knowing  full  well  that  next  morning  the 
patriots  would  go  in  search  of  them.  And  he  ex- 
pected to  trap  the  whole  crowd  and  carrj-  them  away 
as  prisoners. 

Sure  enough,  next  morning  the  party  started  in 
search  of  their  horses.  But  "Old  Round- About" 
was  so  fat  he  could  not  keep  up  with  his  companions. 
As  they  approached  the  thicket  where  the  trap  was 
set  Captain  Riddle  and  his  men  opened  fire  on  the 
patriots.  One  fell  wounded,  and  the  others  began  to 
run.  Now,  "Old  Round- About,"  as  you  will  remem- 
ber, weighed  nearly  400  pounds,  and  he  toddled 
down  the  road  like  an  old  bear  running  on  his  hind 
legs.  He  knew  he  could  not  run  far  without  being 
shot.  Therefore,  he  dodged  into  the  first  house  with 
all  the  Tories  at  his  heels  firing  at  every  step.  But 
the  old  soldier  was  untouched. 

One  of  the  Tories  rushed  into  the  house  swearing 
that  he  would  kill  Cleveland,  at  the  same  time  draw- 
ing his  pistol  and  attempting  to  shoot  the  big  man. 
But  ' '  Old  Round  About ' '  instantly  seized  one  of  the 
women  in  the  house  and  held  her  in  front  of  him,  at 
the  same  time  flourishing  his  own  pistol  and  keeping 
the  Tories  away,  and  it  was  not  until  they  agreed  to 
spare  his  life  that  he  surrendered.  It  was  Captain 
Riddle's  purpose  to  take  the  Colonel  down  to  South 
Carolina  where  a  reward  would  be  paid  for  the  cap- 
ture of  the  noted  patriot. 

The  Tories  proceeded  at  once  up  New  River,  and 
then  up  Elk  Creek  with  their  prisoner  who  was  se- 
cretly breaking  twigs  and  throwing  them  in  the 
streams  to  let  his  friends  know  which  way  his  cap- 
tors were  taking  him.  His  friends  in  the  mean- 
time were  already  active.  After  leaving  the  south 
fork  of  Elk  Creek  the  party  ascended  a  mountain  in 
Watauga  County  to  a  high  knob,  which  was  named 
Riddle 's  Knob,  after  the  celebrated  Tory  leader,  and 
here  they  camped  for  the  night. 

Next  morning,  just  a  little  after  sun-up.  Colonel 
Cleveland  was  sitting  on  a  log  writing  passes  for 
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several  members  of  Captain  Riddle's  men  to  go 
through  the  patriot  lines,  and  he  was  compelled  to 
write  that  each  of  the  Tories  was  a  good  patriot. 

"Hurry  up  there,  'Old  Round- About, '  "  exclaimed 
one  of  Captain  Riddle's  men;  "we'v  got  no  time  to 
wait. ' ' 

"If  you  want  one  of  my  passes,  you  have  got  to 
wait  until  I  can  write  it, ' '  replied  the  Colonel,  and  he 
kept  making  mistakes  and  re-writing  until  the  men 
became  enraged  over  his  delay  and  they  threatened 
to  hang  him  on  the  spot  if  he  did  not  hurry. 

But  the  Colonel  was  killing  time  purposely.  He 
knew  that  his  brother  and  friends  were  in  pursuit, 
and  all  he  needed  was  time.  The  horses  were  brought 
up  and  saddled,  and  Captain  Riddle  drew  his  pistol 
on  the  Colonel  to  make  him  hurry.  Just  at  that  mo- 
ment a  posse  broke  out  of  the  ticket  with  yells,  and 
the  Colonel  fell  off  the  log  to  keep  from  being  shot. 
He  had  recognized  his  friends,  and  among  them  his 
brother. 

"Hurrah  for  Brother  Rob,"  he  exclaimed,  "that's 
right,  give  'em  the  devil." 

One  man  was  killed,  but  Captain  Riddle  and  the 
rest  of  his  men  being  already  in  their  saddles,  fled, 
and  "Old  Round- About,"  his  servant,  and  friends, 
were  able  to  return  to  their  homes. 
Other  Encounters. 

Captain  Riddle  was  a  terror  to  all  that  section  of 
the  country  around  Wilkesboro.  He  made  repeated 
raids,  stealing  horses,  plundering  homes,  and  terror- 
izing the  community.  But  he  was  finally  captured 
and  carried  to  Wilkesboro  where  he  was  court- 
marshaled  and  condemned  to  be  shot. 

Another  noted  Tory  leader  was  Bill  Harrison,  who 
not  only  stole  Cleveland's  stock  and  destroyed  his 
property,  but  actually  captured  the  Colonel's  over- 
seer, placed  him  on  a  log  and  with  a  grape-vine 
around  his  neck  swung  him  to  the  limb  of  a  dog- 
wood tree  overhanging  a  steep  incline.  Then  he 
went  up  the  hill  and  rushed  down,  butting  the  over- 
seerer  off  the  log  into  eternity.  A  short  time  after 
this  Harrison  was  caught  and  carried  to  the  Colonel's 
house.  "Old  Round- About"  led  the  trembling  wretch 
to  the  same  log  and  tree. 

"I  hope  you  ain't  going  to  hang  me,  Colonel,"  he 
begged,  in  a  whining  voice. 

"Where  are  my  horses  and  cattle  you  have  stolen; 
my  barn  and  fences  you  have  burned,  and  where  is 
poor  Jack  Doss,  my  overseerer?"  Then  turning  to 
his  companion,  he  continued: 

' '  Run  up  the  hill.  Bill,  and  butt  him  off  the  log. ' ' 

Colonel  Cleveland  was  the  most  important  citizen 
in  Wilkes  County  during  these  troublesome  days, 
and  he  was  dreaded  by  all  Tories.  But  he  did  not  al- 
ways hang  every  thief.  It  is  recorded  that  a  Tory 
was  brought  to  him  on  one  occasion  being  charged 
with  stealing  horses. 

"Waste  no  time  on  him,"  said  the  Colonel.  "Swing 
him  up,  quick." 

"You  needn't  be  in  such  a  blamed  hurry  about  it, 
durn  ye,"  coolly  replied  the  condemned  man.  The 
Colonel  was  so  pleased  with  the  nerve  of  the  man 
that  he  exclaimed: 

"Boys,  let  him  go;  his  nerve  is  all  right." 

When  the  Tory  was  released.  He  walked  up  to  the 
Colonel,  and  extending  hie  hand,  said : 

"Gimme  you  hand,  'Old  Round- About ' ;  you  are  a,^. 
man.    I'm  wftb  you  fi'om  now  on." 

But  the  war  Vas  dr'aVing  rWpidiy  tb  a  close  when 


the  fighting  band  of  Tories  ceased  to  ravage  the 
country.  At  the  close  of  the  war,  the  Colonel  learned 
that  his  title  to  his  plantation  was  not  good ;  there- 
fore he  gave  up  "The  Round-About"  and  moved  to 
South  Carolina,  where  he  served  many  years  as 
judge  of  the  county  court.  For  several  years  before 
his  death  he  became  so  unwieldly  in  size  that  he 
could  no  longer  mount  his  favorite  saddle  horse.  His 
body  had  reached  the  enormous  weight  of  450 
pounds.  He  now  spent  the  most  of  his  time  sitting 
on  the  piazza  indulging  in  gibes  and  jokes  with 
the  passers-by  and  entertaining  his  friends.  He  died 
in  1806  while  sitting  at  his  breakfast,  and  until  the 
end  he  was  known  by  his  friends  as  the  jolly  "Old 
Round- About"  of  the  Yadkin. 


DUTY  OP  THE  COLLEGE  MAN. 

The  influence  of  college  men  has  been  lessened  very 
much  by  the  popular  notion  that  they  lacked  sympa- 
thy with  the  great  masses  of  the  people.  You  can 
know  there  is  something  about  success  and  profes- 
sional life  and  studious  habits  that  tend  to  make  one 
self-centered,  and  I  think  college  men  are  often  as- 
sumed to  be  out  of  touch  with  the  great  heart  of  the 
people,  when  such  is  far  from  the  fact. 

To-day  more  than  ever  to  be  a  factor  in  solving  the 
problems  of  government  there  is  need  for  college 
men  to  impress  their  fellow-men  with  the  fact  that 
they  are  men  of  human  sympathies  as  well  as  men 
of  intellectual  training.  Men  are  asking  to-day  not 
so  much  the  question,  How  well  educated  is  a  man, 
but  rather  the  question.  How  much  heart  has  he  ? 

Our  college  has  impressed  upon  us  that  the  all- 
important  training  for  citizenship  consisted  not  so 
much  in  developing,  awakening  and  quickening  the 
mental  activity — important  as  that  work  is — but  that 
the  great  essential  is  the  necessity  of  some  force, 
power  or  influence  being  exerted  to  train,  develop 
and  awaken  the  hearts  and  consciences  of  men.  The 
education  of  the  heart,  the  ennobling  part  of  man,  is 
what  lifts  him  up,  what  directs  him  to  make  the 
proper  use  of  ambition,  honors,  wealth  and  the 
world's  goods.  That  force,  power  and  influence  we 
have.  It  teaches  us  that  we  owe  to  our  country  a 
duty  second  only  to  that  which  we  owe  to  the  Cre- 
ator. More  than  any  other  class  of  citizens,  the  col- 
lege man  ought  to  stand  for  reverence,  for  author- 
ity, obedience  to  law  and  unstinted  service  in  assist- 
ing in  the  work  of  solving  the  problems  of  our  day 
and  time. — David  I.  Walsh. 


A  WASTING  DISEASE. 

Mrs.  Crockett  and  her  daughter  had  gone  together 
to  the  exhibition  of  paintings,  and  found  much  there 
to  interest  them.  They  stood,  silent  and  absorbed, 
for  some  moments  before  a  painting  which  repre- 
sented a  soldier,  pale  and  exhausted,  with  hollow 
cheeks  and  staring  eyes,  propped  up  in  an  invalid's 
chair.  On  the  gilded  plate  in  the  lower  border  of 
the  frame  were  the  words:  "After  the  Attack  of 
Lutzen. ' 

"What  is  'Lutzen,'  Mary  Anne?"  asked  Mrs. 
Crockett  in  a  hoarse  whisper. 

Mary  Anne  was  forced  to  admit  that  she  did  not 
know. 

"Well,  anyway,"  said  Mrs.  Crockett,  with  convic- 
tion, "it's  a  terrible  disease.  I  can  see  that  easy 
enough  witltdut  ainybody  telling  me." — The  Youth's 
Companron. 
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NORTH  CAROLINA  CONFERENCE  FOR  SOCIAL  SERVICE 


This  Conference  met  in  Raleigh  February  11  and 
12.    The  following  is  the  statement  of  purposes : 

"Aim. — The  Conference  for  Social  Service  con- 
cerns itself  with  human  life  and  the  conditions  that 
affect  human  life  in  North  Carolina.  To  have  the 
population  of  the  State  the  best  equipped  of  any  in 
the  Union,  and  to  insure  here  and  now  an  environ- 
ment of  physical,  mental  ,and  moral  healthfulness 
that  will  prevent  human  waste  and  make  for  the 
fullest  development  of  every  individual  within  our 
borders — this  is  its  aim.  And  in  working  towards 
this  result,  it  will  seek  to  unite  all  the  new  scattered 
forces  of  social  services  upon  this  three-fold  pro- 
gram : 

"  ( 1 )  Investigating  Conditions. — It  will  study  the 
social,  civic,  and  economic  conditions  in  our  State, 
especially  conditions  that  in.juriously  affect  child 
life,  or  that  tend  to  perpetuate  preventable  ignor- 
ance, disease,  degeneracy,  or  poverty  among  our  peo- 
ple and  so  handicap  them  in  the  fierce  twentieth- 
century  struggle  for  supremacy.  To  this  end,  the 
Conference  will  (1)  provide  committee  of  thoughtful 
citizens  to  study  each  problem  in  a  spirit  at  once  of 
human  sympathy  and  scientific  accuracy,  and  will 
(2)  arrange  for  annual  conferences  to  bring  together 
al  Ithe  State's  citizenship,  both  men  and  women,  in- 
terested in  the  purposes  this  organization  has  at 
heart. 

"  (2)  Awakening  the  People. — Through  its  annual 


meetings,  its  addresses  and  platforms,  its  public 
documents,  and  the  letters,  addresses,  and  privat'- 
activities  of  its  members,  it  will  seek  to  interest  the 
people  of  the  entire  Commonwealth  in  its  progr;mi 
and  its  policies, 

"(3)  Securing  the  Remedies. — Through  commit- 
tees and  otherwise,  it  will  endeavor  to  influence  or- 
ganized bodies  of  citizens,  religious  denominations, 
public  officials,  and  State  Legislatures  in  behalf  of 
such  policies  as  its  investigations  show  that  condi- 
tions demand." 


Coniinitt^es  and  Their  Chairmen. 

Church  and  Social  Service Bishop  Robert  Strange 

Illiteracy Hon.  J.  Y.  Joyner 

Reformatories Mr.  James  P.  Cook 

Criminal  Procedure Hon.  T.  W.  Bickett 

Orphanages Rev.  M.  L.  Kesler 

Feeble-Mindedness Dr.   Li.   B.   McBrayer 

Improvement  of  Country  Life Mr.  Clarence  Poe 

Child  Labor Mr.  W.  H.  Swift 

Prisons Miss  Daisy  Denson 

Liquor  Problem Mr.  Archibald  Johnson 

Race  Question Mr.  Gilbert  Stephenson 

Public  Health Dr.  W.  S.  Rankin 

Taxation Jlon.  R.  F.  Beasley 

Women  and  Social  Service Mrs.  R.  R.  Cotten 

Associated  Charities Mr.  L.  B.  Myers 


TOO  MANY  STUDIES  IN  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL 

By  Professor  J.  S.  Stewart,  Inspector  of  the  Georgia  High  Schols. 


High  school  pupils  are  still  suft'ering  in  the  South 
from  too  many  studies.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  to 
see  teachers  assigning  five  or  six  prepared  studies  a 
day,  and  occasionally  we  find  teachers  who  wishing 
to  be  extra  diligent  require  seven  recitations  a  day. 
Now  recent  high  school  texts  are  more  difficult  than 
those  of  a  score  of  college.  The  amount  required  calls 
for  more  collateral  work,  such  as  outside  reading, 
compositions,  note-books,  laboratory  and  field  work. 
To  require  young  girls  fourteen  to  sixteen  years  old 
to  prepare  five  or  six  of  the  modern  high  school  texts, 
chiefly  out  of  school,  for  three  and  a  half  hours  of 
school  time  are  taken  up  with  recitations,  is  too  great 
a  tax  upon  pupils  at  that  period  of  life.  Then  we 
must  remember  that  many  of  these  girls  take  piano 
lessons  and  must  practice  one  to  two  hours  daily. 

1  walked  home  Avith  a  little  girl  from  school  recent- 
ly and  questioned  her  about  her  work.  She  had  six 
lessons  a  da.y  at  school.  She  was  in  school  from  nine 
until  two.  She  finished  dinner  by  twenty  minutes  to 
three.  From  three  to  four  she  practiced  on  the  piano. 
Then  she  tried  to  prepare  one  of  her  mathematics 
lessons.  Then  she  went  to  walk.  After  supper  she 
studied  until  half-past  ten.  Now  this  means  that 
she,  a  child  of  fifteen,  put  in  over  nine  hours  a  day 
on  her  school  duties.  No  wonder  she  looked  pale. 
Her  parents  should  forbid  such  long  hours  of  mental 
labor;  her  family  physician  should  protest,  and  last- 
ly, her  teacher  should  be  ashamed  to  demand  such 
hours. 

The  pupils  were  not  making  the  progress  that 
some  principals  were  securing  who  required  only 


four  prepared  unit  studies  a  day.  The  class  was  be- 
hind in  mathematics,  in  Latin  they  showed  even 
greater  backwardness.  In  fact,  the  day  I  was  there 
the  class  got  over  only  seven  lines  of  Cicero. 

The  North  Central  Association  of  Colleges  and 
Secondary  Schools,  and  the  Southern  Association  of 
Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools,  covering  twenty- 
nine  States,  recommend  twenty  recitation  periods  of 
forty  minutes  a  week.  The  Carnegie  Foundation, 
the  Association  of  State  Universities  and  a  joint 
meeting  of  all  these  representative  educational  bod- 
ies recommend  that  during  the  high  school  period 
the  pupil 's  time  be  devoted  to  four  studies  a  year, — 
for  instance,  to  English,  Mathematics,  History,  and 
Science,  or  Foreign  Language.  Music,  gymnasium, 
drawing  or  a  double  period  once  a  week  for  indus- 
trial training  would  be  extra. 

In  college  no  student  is  assigned  more  than  twenty 
hours,  while  fifteen  to  eighteen  hours  would  meet 
most  cases. 

Let  us  all  re-adjust  our  requirements  to  four  major 
studies  a  day  through  four  years,  and  then  see  that 
the  pupils  master  these.  The  standard  unit  is.  not  a 
fifth  or  sixth  of  a  student's  time  for  one  year  given 
to  a  subject,  but  a  fourth,  and  in  rating  school  these 
standards  will  be  applied.  The  University  proposes 
to  throw  the  weight  of.  its  influence  against  over- 
working the  children.  Such  crowding  tends  to  super- 
ficiality rather  than  thoroughness.  Buoyant,  joyous 
health  is.  more  important  than  brains  s.tu5ed  with 
undigested  books.— ^The  Georgia  High  School  Quar- 
terly. 
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COMPARATIVE  GRADING  OF  RURAL  AND  CITY  SCHOOLS 

By  Winnie  Evans. 


The  great  underlying  principal  for  maintaining 
the  whole  system  of  public  schools  is  the  same, 
whether  in  tiie  country  or  city,  that  is  to  give  the  in- 
struction that  will  best  prepare  the  boys  and  girls  of 
to-day  to  meet  most  skilfully  the  great  issues  that 
shall  confront  the  men  and  women  of  to-morrow. 
I  am  not  discussing  the  purpose,  nor  delivering  a 
eulogy  on  past  achievements,  but  raising  the  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  the  rural  and  city  schools  should 
grade  alike.  'Before  giving  either  a  positive  or  a 
negative  answer  let  us  look  carefully  through  the 
scope  of  both  and  then  you  can  make  your  own  con- 
clusions. 

I  hear  you  say  that  since  the  desired  end  for  both 
is  the  same,  by  all  means  grade  alike  and  slavishly 
follow  the  plan  as  mapped  out.  But  we  must  think 
of  the  environment  of  the  two.  Take  a  child  reared 
in  the  country  and  yon  '11  find  he  knows  more  nature 
study  from  living  close  to  the  heart  of  nature  than  a 
city  child  can  learn  from  text-books  even  though  he 
should  complete  a  uuivei'sity  course.  The  country 
child  knows  how  to  distinguish  the  birds,  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  nests  they  have,  the  habits  of  squir- 
rels, rabbits — all  the  bird  lore  and  wild  animal  sto- 
ries that  can  teach  lessons  in  industry.  Tlie  country 
child  knows  the  weeds,  the  way  they  are  propagated 
and  vast  stores  of  knowledge  that  are  foreign  to  city 
children.  The  city  child  goes  to  school  with  his 
head  stocked  with  ideas  as  to  who  in  town  can  serve 
the  best  luncheon,  where  to  find  the  best  cool  drinks, 
whose  tuj-n  it  is  to  entertain  the  "Bridge  Whist 
Club,"  the  best  play  billed  for  the  season,  who  has 
the  handsomest  set  of  furs,  the  daintiest  real  lace,  all 
nonentities  when  education  is  trying  to  unfold  the 
latent  powers  that  are  within  the  child's  soul  strug- 
gling to  attain  the  things  whicli  satisfy.  They  do 
not  know  the  blue-bird's  earlj^  call  of  spring.  So 
you  are  convinced  that  since  instruction  must  begin 
through  the  avenues  of  past  experiences  and  all  new 
knowledge  must  be  introduced  through  past  infor- 
mation our  first  grade  teachers  must  be  careful  to 
discriminate  as  to  whether  their  pupils  have  been 
viewing  the  landscape  and  learning  from  insects, 
trees,  and  brooks,  or  are  getting  the  most  popular 
slang  or  the  newest  dance  that  is  the  rage  in  town. 

The  country  child  can  advance  more  rapidly  in 
many  subjects  than  the  city  child,  so  there  must  be 
latitude  in  grading  on  that  score.  The  country  child 
can  progress  with  more  ease  because  its  nervous  sys- 
tem is  not  unduly  excited  by  the  various  attractions. 
They  learn  rapidly  by  absorption  on  account  of  the 
intimate  association  with  the  teacher  at  recess.  You 
will  find  in  a  well  organized  raral  school  that  a 
larger  per  cent  of  pupils  make  the  grade  than  can 
do  so  in  the  city.  The  physical  condition,  I  dare  say. 
is  the  real  reason  for  failure  or  success  in  this  field. 
Let  me  make  my  point  clear  by  the  following  per- 
sonal experience.  While  teaching  a  city  school  there 
was  an  occasion  to  reprimand  a  child  for  poorly. pre- 
pared work  or  failure  to  have  it  in  on  time.  The  ex- 
cuse rendered  was  that  he  had  to  go  to  the  theatre — 
the  parents  actualy  required  it — the  evening  before 
and  it  was  11  ■  o  'clock  before  they  returned.  The 
child  was  at  stjkool  at  7 :3Q  o  'clock.  Do-  you  see  wh,^re 
he  haid;  had  any  prepaii-ation  for  school  either  in  rest, 
creation,  orr  in  any  way.    He  is  by  no  means  an  ex- 


ception to  the  rule.  Frequently  all  the  time  they 
may  devote  to  their  studies  is  during  the  actual 
hours  of  school,  and  their  feeling  is  similar  to  Helen 
Keller's  complaint  that  "she  had  to  study  so  much 
she  did  not  have  time  to  think. ' 

Generally  speaking,  the  adoption  of  the  prescribed 
course  of  text-books  will  give  the  desired  uniform- 
ity if  you  are  careful  as  to  where  j^ou  place  your  ac- 
cent so  as  to  give  stress  to  those  subjects  in  which  the 
child  or  grade  is  most  deficient.  The  country  knows 
little  of  manufacturing  yet  through  his  acquaintance 
with  saw-mills,  cotton  gins,  cane  mills,  etc.,  that  dot 
our  rural  sections  you  can  bring  him  to  an  apprecia- 
tive knowledge  of  the  whole  manufactiiring  indus- 
try.  Yet  'tis  a  difficult  problem  to  teach  city  children 
agricvilture  when  the  window  box — as  I  have  known 
to  be  the  only  resource — must  be  resorted  to.  The 
intellectual  and  moral  growth  of  a  child  is  summed 
up  by  what  he  thinks  feels  and  does,  and  since  chil- 
dren of  the  city  and  country  have  such  difiierent 
ideas  and  ideals  you  can  scarcely  hope  to  make  iron- 
clad grades  and  have  them  to  grow  parallel.  The 
work  rer|uired  and  the  texts  used  may  be  the  same, 
yet  there  must  be  originalitj'  in  developing  these 
])lans  that  the  teacher  must  supply  in  working  out 
the  harmonious  development  of  all  the  powers  of 
man  that  has  for  its  purpose  the  formation  of  good 
character. 


The  South  African  Union  has  just  awarded  five 
government  scholarships  in  agriculture  for  study 
abroad.  The  holders  of  these  scholarships  will  re- 
ceive $750  per  year  during  the  three  or  four  years 
for  which  provision  is  made.  The  successful  appli- 
cants were  obliged  to  pledge  themselves  to  enter  the 
service  of  the  South  African  Union  after  completing 
their  studies,  and  to  remain  in  the  service  for  at 
least  three  years  af  a  salary  not  less  than  $1,500 
per  annum.  Only  sons  of  parents  permanently  dom- 
iciled in  South  Africa  were  eligible  for  the  scholar- 
.ships. 


BURDENED  CHILDREN. 


By  R.  K. 

Not  only  the  child  laborers  and  those  denied  a  full 
school  term,  but  those  in  the  power  of  the  brutal  and 
vicious. 

0  Lord,  for  the  little  children 

Crushed  by  an  iron  hand. 

The  hepless  little  children 

Throughout  our  great,  wide  land. 

Thy  arm  hath  wrought  such  wonders. 

It's  strength  is  still  the  same, 

A  lift  from  the  little  children 

The  burden  and  the  shame. 

0  men,  the  little  children. 
The  Nation's  hope  are  they;. 
Shall  we  not  do  our  utmost 
To  set  them  free  to-day? 
To  help  the  helpless  .children  ' 
To  gro'w  unto  their  right 
Of  fi^l  solil  and  stattire. 
In  God's  truth  aji3  nght. 
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As  Seen  From  the  Conning  Tower 

Significant  News  and  Notes  About  Ed- 
ucational  Progress  the    World    Over 


EDUCATION  NOTES 

State-aided  industrial  schools  are  now  maintained 
in  nineteen  Massachusetts  communities. 


Two-thirds  of  the  high  schools  in  the  United  Staes 
now  have  complete  foUr-year  courses. 


State-aided  industrial  schools  are  now  maintained 
in  nineteen  Massachusetts  communities. 


Austria's  eight  universities  had  26,332  students 
last  year,  of  whom  2,130  were  women.  The  seven 
technical  schools  had  9,920  in  attendance. 


Of  82,224  school  children  recently  examined  by 
medical  inspectors  in  a  large  city  school  sj^stem,  only 
28,721  were  free  from  physical  defect ;  the  remaining 
53,503  were  found  physically  defective  in  one  or 
more  particulars. 


At  the  Ghent  world's  exposition  in  1913  there 
will  be  a  number  of  international  congresses,  includ- 
ing one  of  teachers  of  domestic  science  and  one  of 
women  engaged  in  farming,  the  latter  in  connection 
with  a  general  congress  of  agriculturalists. 


Nearly  2,000  titles  in  many  languages  make  up 
the  "Bibliography  of  the  Teaching  of  Mathematics," 
by  David  Eugene  Smith,  of  Teachers'  College,  Co- 
lumbia University,  and  Charles  Goldziher,  of  Buda- 
pest, Hungary.  The  bibliography  has  just  been  pub- 
lished for  free  distribution  by  the  United  States  Bu- 
reau of  Education. 


Separate  schools  are  necessary  for  the  proper  so- 
lution of  the  vocational  school  problem  in  the  Unit- 
ed States,  according  to  Edwin  G.  Cooley,  of  Chicago, 
special  investigator  of  vocational  education.  These 
schools,  says  Mr.  Cooley,  must  not  be  regarded  as 
substitutes  for  the  present  schools,  which  are  doing 
satisfactorily  a  necessary  work,  but  as  supplementary 
to  them. 


Ancient  farm-houses  have  been  gathered  from  all 
parts  of  Denmark  and  placed  in  the  grounds  of  the 
famous  Danish  National  Museum  at  Lynby,  with  a 
view  to  educating  the  people  in  their  national  his- 
tory. There  are  galleries  filled  with  old  furniture, 
antique  coaches,  hearses  that  belong  to  different 
guilds,  ■\\ath  their  funeral  trappings,  and  other  inter- 
esting relics  of  the  past. 


There  is  an  "Oriental  Institute"  for  languages  at 
Naples,  Italy,  with  an  attendance  of  460.  Seventy- 
eight  students  are  taking  Arabic,  sixteen  Turkish, 
thirty-two  Persian,  sixty-eight  Amharic  (the  court 
language  of  Abyssinia),  eighty-five  Chinese,  sixty- 
three  modern  Greek,  eighty-one  Albanian,  and  eighty 
Japanese.  Some  of  the  students  pursub  two  or  more 
of  these  language's  corfcurrently. 


There  are  635  colleges  and  universities  listed  by 
the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  in  the  cur- 
rent Educational  Directory.  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania 
each  have  forty-two  institutions  of  college  ranks, 
and  New  York  and  Illinois  thirty-three.  Missouri 
has  twenty-eight,  Iowa  and  Tennessee  twenty-seven. 
Virginia  twenty-five,  North  Carolina  twenty-two.  In- 
diana and  Kentucky  twenty-one,  Georgia  nineteen. 
Kansas  nineteen,  and  Massachusetts  eighteen. 


A  bill  providing  for  vocational  continuation  schools 
has  been  introduced  in  the  Washintgon  Legislature. 
It  provides  for  compulsory  continuation  schooling 
for  six  hours  weekly,  three  years  for  boys  and  two 
years  for  girls,  after  the  age  of  fifteen.  The  plan 
is  somewhat  similar  to  the  Cooley  proposal  in  Illi- 
nois, but  differs  in  empowering  the  local  school  board 
to  appoint  the  board  to  have  charge  of  vocational 
training.  In  this  and  other  respects  it  resembles 
the  Wisconsin  law  enacted  in  1911. 


Boys  appear  to  be  slightly  healthier  than  girls  in 
Japan,  but  the  girls  have  better  eyesight.  According 
to  official  reports  covering  medical  inspection  of 
nearly  2.000,000  children  in  the  public  elementary 
schools,  47.7  per  cent  of  the  boys  had  strong  consti- 
tutions, 47.4  per  cent  medium,  and  4.9  per  cent 
weak ;  of  the  girls,  42.7  per  cent  had  sti-ong  constitu- 
tions, 51.2  per  cent  medium,  and  6.1  per  cent  weak. 
Another  test  was  on  strength  of  the  spinal  column. 
95.1  per  cent  of  the  boys  had  a  perfect  spinal  col- 
umn and  4.9  per  cent  defective;  94.2  per  cent  of  the 
girls  were  perfect  in  this  respect  and  5.9  per  cent  de- 
fective. In  eyesight,  on  the  contrary,  only  86.9  per 
cent  of  the  boys  were  normal,  as  compared  with  90.3 
per  cent  of  the  girls. 


WOMEN  IN  THE  SCHOOLS. 

How  women  have  advanced  from  the  educational 
ranks  to  the  highest  administrative  positions  in  the 
public  schools  is  interestingly  revealed  in  figures  just 
compiled  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education. 
Four  States — Colorado,  Idaho,  Washington,  and  Wy- 
oming have  women  at  the  head  of  their  State  school 
systems,  and  there  are  now  495  women  county  super- 
intendents in  the  United  States,  nearly  double  the 
number  of  ten  j^ears  ago. 

In  some  States  women  appear  to  have  almost  a 
monopoly  of  the  higher  positions  in  the  public  school 
ssystem.  Wyoming  has  a  woman  State  Superinten- 
dent ;  the  Deputy  State  Superintendent  is  a  woman : 
and  of  the  fourteen  counties  in  the  State,  all  but  one 
are  directed  educationally  by  women.  In  Montana, 
where  there  are  thirty  counties,  only  one  man  is  re- 
ported as  holding  the  position  of  County  Superinten- 
dent. 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  wohien  County  Su- 
perintendents is  most  conspicuous  in  the  West,  but 
is  not  confined  to.  that  section.  New  York  reports' 
forty- two    women    "district    superiiitenderita. "    as 
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against  twelve  ' "  school  eonimissioiiers " '  in  1900.  Oth- 
er States  showing  marked  increases  are — Iowa,  from 
thirteen  in  1900  to  forty-four  in  1912 ;  Kansas,  from 
twenty-six  in  1900  to  forty-nine  in  1912;  Nebraska, 
from  ten  to  forty-two  in  the  same  period ;  North  Da- 
kota, from  10  to  24 ;  Oklahoma,  7  to  14.  In  only  two 
States  is  a  decrease  reported — Tennessee  had  nine  in 
1900  and  only  five  in  1912.  and  Utah  has  one  less 
than  a  decade  ago. 

Together  with  the  ad^•ancement  of  women  in  the 
administrative  branch  of  education  has  come  a  de- 
mand for  women  on  local  school  boards,  and  this 
demand  has  been  recognized  in  many  communities. 
The  following  cities  of  100.000  population  or  over  re- 
port one  or  more  women  on  the  school  board:  New 
York,  Chicago,  Cleveland,  San  Francisco,  Milwaukee, 
Washington,  Indianapolis,  Rochester,  St.  Paul,  Den- 
ver, Columbus,  Worcester,  Grand  Rapids,  Cambridge, 
and  Fall  River.  Numerous  smaller  municipalities 
have  adopted  the  idea. 

The  important  place  assigned  to  women  in  Ameri- 
can education  has  become  so  usual  as  to  excite  little 
comment  in  this  country;  yet  American  conditions  in 
this  respect  are  the  reverse  of  those  of  most  nations. 
It  is  probably  safe  to  say  that  in  no  other  country  in 
the  world  are  there  as  many  women  teachers  propor- 
tionally as  in  the  United  States ;  in  fact,  men  teach- 
ers greatly  outnumber  the  women  in  most  European 
countries. 


TOMATO  CLUB  HISTORY. 

By  Anna  Lee  Lutz  (Age  16),  Hickory,  N.  C. 

1  am  just  a  seed 
Give  me  all  I  need 
By  and  bj^  a  sprout 
Soon  comes  peeping  out; 
In  the  sunlight  it  did  grow. 
Two  tiny  leaves  began  to  show : 
Two  by  two  they  gathered  fast, 
Ready  to  transplant  at  last. 

I  transplanted  one  by  one 
And  hid  their  faces  from  the  sun. 
Now  the  day  was  gone  at  last. 
When  their  hardest  times  were  past ; 
It  came  at  last,  what  do  you  think? 
The  dew-drops  gave  them  each  a  drink. 

When  morning  came 
My  plants  looked  gay; 
The  sun  shone  out 
With  brightest  ray; 
Two  weeks  were  past. 
My  second  seeds 
Were  sown  at  last. 

My  land  was  broke 
One  winter  day; 
Was   harrowed   and   cut 
In  the  month  of  May; 
I  took  a  mattock 
And  then  a  hoe ; 
I  put  them  four 
Feet  in  the  row. 

I  looked  for  rain,  but  it  did  not  come. 
Went  to  the  well  and  water  drew ; 
Then  of  the  Avater  so  clear  and  cool. 


Gave  them  each  a  drink  and  shaded  them,  too ; 
Several  weeks  had  done  been  past, 
j\Iy  late  transplanting  I'll  set  at  last. 

1  took  a  sled  and  two  tin  tubs 

And  harnessed  up  one  of  father's  scrubs 

To  the  tank  I  went  and  a  load  I  got 

And  went  to  the  tomato  patch  in  a  trot 

Splatter,  splatter  I  did  go 

Up  and  down  each  tomato  row. 

1  took  my  hoe  and  pruning  knife 
And  to  my  garden  swiftly  went: 
There  beneath  the  sun's  hot  rays. 
The  long  hot  summer  day  1  spent ; 
I  hoed  them  nicely 
And  pruned  them,  too ; 
1  took  a  plow 
And  plowed  them  through. 

I  knew  they  could  not  stand  alone; 
So  took  mj'  axe  and  I  did  go 
Into  the  woods  to  select  with  care 
Twenty-nine  stakes  for  in  each  row; 
Then  with  strings  I  tied  them  fast, 
Up  to  every  stake  at  last. 

Pretty  soon  the  buds  appeared, 
Then  the  yellow  petals  showed ; 
From  beneath  the  sepals  green. 
In  the  sunlight  they  did  glow; 
The  flowers  soon  faded  away. 
Then  there  could  be  seen; 
On  the  tender  stems, 
A  small  tomato  green. 

The  small  tomato  was  large  at  last 
They  were  ripening  very  fast 
Caning  time  will  soon  be  o'er 
I'll  have  525  cans  or  more, 
My  stalks  are  looking  nice  and  green, 
Small  tomatoes  can  yet  been  seen. 
Soon  the  frost  will  come,  I  know. 
And  will  finish  up  each  row. 


PUZZLERS. 

Where  can  a  man  buy  a  cap  tor  his  knee? 

Or  a  key  for  a  lock  of  his  hair? 
Can  his  eye  be  called  an  academy 

Because  there  are  pupils  there? 

In  the  crown  of  his  head  what  gems  are  set? 

Who  travels  the  bridge  of  his  nose? 
Can  he  use  when  shingling  the  roof  of  his  mouth. 

The  nails  on  the  ends  of  his  toes? 

What  does  he  raise  from  the  slip  of  his- tongue? 

Who  plays  on  the  drums  of  his  ears? 
And  who  can  tell  the  cut  and  style 

Of  the  coat  his  stomach  wears? 

Can  the  crook  of  his  elbow  be  sent  to  jail, 

And  if  so,  what  did  it  do? 
How  does  he  sharpen  his  shoulder  blades? 

I'll  he  hanged  if  I  know — do  you? 

— Boston  Evening  Transcript- 


It  is  only  the  good  teachers  who  are  under-paid. 
Poor  teachers  are  always  over-paid. — A.  C.  Burton, 

in  Southern  School  Journal. 
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School  Room  Methods  and  Devices. 


NUMBER  DRILL. 

Here  is  a  device  that  is  very  effective: 
Draw  a  wheel  on  the  blackboard.  Put  a  number 
at  each  spoke  and  one  in  the  center  of  the  wheel. 
If  it  is  a  drill  on  the  multiplication  of  seven,  put 
seven  in  the  center  and  any  number  under  ten,  one 
at  each  spoke.  The  teacher  points  to  the  numbers 
and  the  pupils  give  the  products.  Credit  is  given 
to  the  pupil  who  can  go  around  the  wheel  without 
any  mistake. 

This  can  be  also  used  as  a  drill  in  addition,  sub- 
traction, and  division. 

AGRICULTURAL  DEVICE. 

It  is  quite  a  problem  to  find  time  to  teach  agricul- 
ture in  a  rural  school,  with  four  or  five  grades.  I 
have  tried  it  for  daily  composition,  and  found  it  suit- 
able. 

I  read  to  the  pupils  about  different  farm  topics  as: 
wheat,  corn,  potatoes,  poultry,  horses,  birds,  ect.  The 
pupils  then  reproduce  this  work. 

Each  pupil  makes  a  booklet  with  colored  covers 
and  enters  his  work  as  we  go  on. 

These  booklets  make  a  beautiful  decoration  for 
the  school-room  when  hung  up  along  the  blackboard. 

THE  OLD  SCHOOL  AT  ITS  BEST. 

It  was  in  the  early  days  of  the  railroad  and  Aunt 
Ruth  had  boarded  the  train  for  her  first  trip.  Her 
maid  had  neatly  arranged  her  carpet  bag,  hand-bag, 
and  reticule  around  her,  but  there  was  some  trouble 
with  the  engine,  so  that  the  train  did  not  start  at 
once.  Aunt  Ruth  had  spread  out  her  ample  skirts 
like  an  open  fan,  and  her  little  feet  were  daintily 
perched  \ipon  a  footstool.  Just  then  the  conductor 
passed  through.  Touching  him  lightly  upon  the  arm, 
she  said:  "You  may  tell  them  I  am  seated  and  am 
ready  to  go  now." — Woman's  Home  Companion. 

TRAINING  IN  HOUSEKEEPING. 

No  Danish  young  woman,  no  matter  how  rich, 
would  think  she  was  treating  her  husband  right  if 
she  took  charge  of  a  home  without  knowing  how  to 
cook  and  look  after  general  housekeeping  in  an  in- 
telligent manner.  At  the  royal  court.  Minister  Egan 
says,  you  may  sometime  take  notice  of  the  temporary 
absence  of  some  beautiful  young  woman  who  has 
figured  in  social  functions.  "And  where  is  your 
daughter  ?  I  have  not  seen  her  lately, ' '  you  may  re- 
mark to  her  father.  "Oh,  she  is  engaged  to  be  mar- 
ried," will  be  the  reply,  "and  has  gone  to  such-and- 
such  a  place  for  a  few  mouths  for  training  in  house- 
keeping." — Clarence  Poe,  in  The  Progressive  Par- 
mer. 

STORY  TELLING  CONTEST. 

A  competition  in  story  telling  could  be  made  to 
serve  a  good  cause  most  efi:ciently.  Let  the  contest 
take  place  in  some  audience  room,  to  which  an  ad- 
mission fee  is  charged,  and  then  have  three  or  four 
or  more  persons  on  the  program  to  tell  stories.    A 


prize  should  be  offered  to  the  person  who  tells  his 
story  the  best.  There  might  be  two  prizes — one  to 
the  person  who  tells  his  story  best  and  the  other  to 
the  one  who  tells  the  best  story. 

Story  telling  is  one  of  the  happy  features  of  life. 
It  is  a  rare  gift  to  tell  a  story  well.  Such  a  contest 
would  encourage  and  develop  that  gift.  And  then 
the  occasion  would  not  only  prove  educational,  but  it 
would  provide  a  rare  entertainment.  The  stories 
themselves  would  be  much  enjoyed.  It  would  be 
finer  than  a  spelling  match  or  an  oratorical  con- 
test. A  man  needs  to  be  able  to  tell  a  story  more 
than  to  make  a  speech,  so  it  is  well  to  encourage  ex- 
cellence in  this  business. 

There  is  no  event  contrived  to  make  a  little  money 
for  a  charity  or  other  good  cause  that  would  be  as 
interesting  and  profitable  as  this.  A  social  center, 
for  instance,  could  make  all  the  money  it  wanted  for 
running  expenses  by  an  occasional  story-telling  eon- 
test. — Ohio  Educational  Monthly. 


POEMS  WORTH  TEACHING. 

By  Charles  L.  Coon,  Wilson. 

The  other  day  I  asked  fifty-five  seventh  grade  pu- 
pils to  write  down  the  names  of  all  the  poems  they 
remembered  to  have  memorized  since  entering 
school.  The  list  which  follows  is  the  result.  The 
figures  indicate  the  number  of  times  the  poems  were 
mentioned.  Possibly  there  is  a  suggestion  in  this  list 
as  to  the  kind  of  literature  which  will  make  a  perma- 
nent impression  on  children. 

You  Are  Old,  Father  William  (26);  John  Gilpin  (1); 
America  (1);  Why  Do  Bells  for  Christmas  Ring?  (1); 
Abou  Ben  Adhem  (25);  The  Charge  of  the  Light  Brig- 
ade (12);  The  Last  Leaf  (38);  My  Native  Land  (20); 
Crossing  the  Bar  (21);  The  Brook  (19);  Little  Boy 
Blue  (3);  Children's  Hour  (14);  The  Village  Black- 
smith (17);  Duty  (9);  Chambered  Nautilus  (11);  The 
Mountain  and  the  Squirrel  (16);  'Twas  the  Night  Before 
Christmas  (15);  Evangeline  (1);  Paul  Revere  (4);  Sup- 
pose, My  Little  Lady  (4);  The  Arrow  and  the  Song  (27); 
Under  the  Greenwood  Tree  (2);  The  Good  Samaritan 
(1);  Ruth  (1);  Bugle  Song  (1);  Annabel  Lee  (1);  Old 
Ironsides  (12);  She  Dwelt  Among  the  Untrodden  Ways 
(1);  Forsaken  (1);  Barefoot  Boy  (9):  Little  Boy  Blue 
(7);  My  Shadow  (2);  Hiawatha  (2);  Concord  Hymn 
(1);  To  a  Waterfowl  (4);  Old  Oaken  Bucket  (1);  Caro- 
lina (1);  My  Desire  (1);  Serene  1  Fold  My  Arms,  etc. 
(1;)  Break,  Break,  Break  (7);  Little  Orphant  Annie 
(15);  Daffodils  (5);  I  Wandered  Lonely  as  a  Cloud  (4); 
The  Owl  and  the  Pussy  Cat  (11);  There  is  So  Much 
Good  in  the  Worst  of  Us  (4);  New  Every  Morning  (7); 
The  Miller  of  the  Dee  (3);  Herve  Riel  (3);  Bobolink 
(1);  Columbus  (2);  Ballad  of  the  East  and  West  (1); 
Opportunity  (1);  The  Hunter's  Song  (1);  The  Burial  of 
Moses  (1);  A  Thanksgiving  (1);  How  Beautiful  To- 
night! (1);  Better  Than  Gold  (1);  The  Builders  (1); 
Hickory  Dickory  Dock  (1);  Waiting  (3);  The  Passing 
of  Arthur  (apart)  (2);  Good  and  Bad  (1);  For  a' That, 
an'  a'  That  (1);  The  Age  of  Fops  and  Toys  (1);  The 
Fly  (3);  Youth  and  Age  (2);  Life's  Path  (1);  Wynken, 
Blynken,  and  No^  (1). 
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HIDDEN  AMERICAN  GENERALS. 

By  A.  C.  Sherrill,  Taylorsville,  N.  C. 
No  name  is  found  in  a  single  word. 

1.  Learn  a  little  every  day.     (Lee.) 

2.  Some  one  stole  John's  cotton  Saturday. 

3.  A  mad  dog  ran  through  our  yard. 

4.  Did  Noah  build  the  first  ark? 

5.  Leave  the  top  open  all  day. 

6.  Why  not  stay,  Lorenzo? 

7.  Father  gave  me  a  decided  answer. 

8.  The  teacher  shook  Ernest  and  flogged  Roy. 

9.  Was  Uncle  Josh  ill  all  summer? 

10.  She  has  her  manifold  troubles. 

11.  No  need  to  rush  after  the  wrong  is  done. 

12.  That  is  tip-top  rice,  I  think. 

13.  Why  put  names  there,  Alice? 

14.  In  our  old  crib,  ragged  children  were  found. 

15.  We  saw  a  bear  l.ying  in  the  road. 

16.  Did  all  enjoy  the  occasion? 

17.  Grandpa,  you  ought  to  smile  sometime. 
Answers  to  above  may  be  secured  by  sending  a 

self-addressed    postal    to    the    writer, 


OUTLINES  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA  HISTORY. 

By  A.  C.  Sherrill,  Taylorsville. 

My  experience  teaches  that  the  best  way  to  teach 
history  is  to  outline  the  whole  book  or  subject.  Our 
Republic  divides  United  States  History  into  periods, 
as  do  almost  all  similar  works.  But  the  writers  of 
our  State  history  have  chapters  as  the  only  divisions. 
The  following  brief  outline  may  assist  some  of  our 
younger  teachers  in  presenting  this  much  neglected 
branch  of  our  common  school  course : 

I. — 1583:    Early  Explorations  and  Settlements. 
Raleigh's  Plan. 
Raleigh  and  Gilbert. 
Explorations  of  Amidas  and  Bar- 

lowe. 
Governor  Lane's  Colony. 
Governor  White's  Colony. 
n. — 1663  :   A  Proprietary  Colony. 
The  Grant. 
Albemarle  Colony,  Governor  Drum- 

mond. 
Clarendon  Colony. 
(Other   topics    to    be    supplied    by 
teacher.) 
III. — A  Royal  Province. 

(Topics  to  be  supplied  as  above.) 
IV. — 1776:    An  Independent  Stat. e 
(1)  The  Revolution. 
(1)   1789:  In  the  Union. 

(3)  1861:    Secession    and    Recon- 

struction. 

(4)  1868  :   Back  Into  the  Union. 
Teachers   should   supply   minor    divisions  as    the 

class  progresses.  Some  may  prefer  to  use  other 
dates  than  those  given.  But  I  have  taken  those  that 
ivill  assist  in  stud3dng  our  State  Government.  An- 
other sub-division  might  be  made  in  IV.,  2, 1835: 

The  Constitution  was  changed  in  reference  to  repre- 
sentation and  election  of  Governor. 

This  is  only  suggestive,  and  the  teachers  whcare 
using,  or  can  arrange  a  better  one,  should  send  it  to 
North  Carolina  Education  and  let  all  have  the  bene- 
fit of  it. 


A  SEVENTH  GRADE   CIVICS  LESSON. 

By  Charles  L.  Coon,  Wilson. 

The  seventh  grade  children  in  the  Wilson  schools 
are  reading  Dole's  Young  Citizen.  On  January  20  I 
asked  the  twenty-four  boys  of  the  class  to  write  for 
me  the  different  ways  each  could  help  Wilson.  In 
all,  thirty  different  things  were  suggested.  I  also 
append  a  list  of  the  words  mis-spelled  by  those 
youngsters  in  writing  their  suggestions.  Please  note 
that  the  words  as  a  rule  are  little  words.  I  believe, 
however,  that  these  seventh  grade  pupils  are  think- 
ing about  some  of  the  things  which  make  for  good 
citizenship. 

1.  I  should  obej'  the  laws  and  the  rules  of  the  schools 

2.  I  should  help  to  keep  the  streets  clean. 

3.  I  should  not  make  unnecessary  noise  on  the  streets. 

4.  I   should   not   mark   or   cut   the   school   desks   and 
blackboards. 

5.  I  should  not  break  the  street  lamps. 

6.  I    should    not   throw   any   paper    or    trash    on    the 
streets. 

7.  I  should  not  put  any  pencil  marks  on  the  public 
buildings. 

8.  I  should  stay  off  the  streets  at  night,  unless  I  have 
business  on  the  streets. 

9.  I  should  not  spit  on  the  sidewalks  or  streets. 

10.  I  should  not  put  tin  cans,  ashes,  or  other  litter  In 
the  back-yard. 

11.  I  should  be  polite  and  respectful  to  older  people. 

12.  I  should  not  take  things  or  meddle  with  things 
which  do  not  belong  to  me. 

13.  I  should  not  soil  or  mark  up  my  books. 

14.  I  should  not  use  bad  language. 

15.  I  should  not  injure  my  health  by  smoking. 

16.  I  should  aid  in  keeping  tuberculosis  out  of  the 
town. 

17.  I  should  help  to  keep  the  town  free  of  breeding 
places  of  flies  and  mosquitoes. 

18.  I  should  screen  my  house  against  flies  and  mos- 
quitoes. 

19.  I  should  not  use  a  gun  in  town. 

20.  I  should  learn  my  lessons. 

21.  I  should  not  destroy  any  of  the  street  lamps  or 
other  public  property. 

22.  I  should  keep  out  of  bad  company. 

23.  I  should  not  help  to  spread  disease  of  any  kind. 
2  4.   I  should  keep  my  books  clean. 

25.  I  should  be  orderly  on  the  way  to  and  from  school. 

26.  I  should  help  the  officers  enforce  the  laws. 

27.  When  I  get  to  be  a  man  I  should  vote  for  good 
officers. 

28.  I  should  clean  my  shoes  when  I  enter  the  school 
or  my  home. 

29.  I  should  be  careful  to  have  a  strong  body. 

30.  I  should  be  respectful  to  those  of  other  races  of 
people. 

Words    Spelled   Incorrectly. 


rubbish 

off 

peelings 

banana 

school 

desks 

tuberculosis 

writing 

having 

visitor 

manners 

especially 

flies 

breaking 

diseases 

orderly 

mosquitoes 

peels 

germs 

filthy 
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Dear  teacher,  avoid  if  you  can  these  two  evils: 
Don't  let  the  pupils  get  on  your  nerves,  and  don't 
you  get  on  the  pupils'  nerves.  Both  should  be  care- 
ful! v  avoided. 


Those  of  you  who  are  seeking  subjects  for  com- 
parative work,  or  a  program  for  literary  society 
work,  should  not  fail  to  read  in  the  School  News 
column  "An  Excellent  Program  for  Literary  So- 
cieties. 


In  these  days  of  summer  schools,  reading  circles, 
institutes,  and  educational  journals,  it  is  easy  for  the 
one  who  ignores  these  helps  to  become  a  ' '  back  num- 
ber."  Such  a  person  will  remark  that  he  is  not  ap- 
preciated at  his  true  worth. 


The  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
has  published  a  "Peace  Day"  bulletin  prepared  by 
Superintendent  C.  L.  Coon,  of  Wilson.  Every  teacher 
should  write  for  a  copy  and  set  apart,  at  least,  a  half- 
day  for  the  observance  of  "Peace  Day." 


School  superintendents  were  elected  in  105  coun- 
ties in  the  State  of  Kansas  last  November.  Just  tifty 
of  the  n»wly-elected  are  women.  Of  the  105  superin- 
tendents elected,  forty-seven  are  serving  more  than 
their  first  term.  Of  this  number,  twenty-five  are 
women. 


The  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education  has  a  dep- 
uty commissioner  for  vocational  education.  His  du- 
ties include  supervision  of  State  expenditures  in  aid 
of  vocational  schools ;  definitions  of  standards  of  in- 
struction ;  approval  of  courses,  teachers,  etc. ;  and, 
in  general,  the  enlightenment  of  public  opinion  on 
this  form  of  education. 


The  General  Assembly  refuses  to  give  M'oiuen  the 
right  to  vote  in  school  elections  or  to  serve  on  school 
boards.  But  this  reform  will  come.  It  must  be  re- 
membered that  until  the  present  time  it  was  different 
to  get  a  General  Assembly  to  consider  seriously  the 
►lengthening  of  the  school  term.     And  as  we  think 


A  large  per  cent  of  the  schools  will  close  during 
the  month  of  March.  It  is  wel  Ito  take  an  inventory 
of  your  contribution  to  the  community.  Where  have 
you  been  strong?  Keep  the  answer  in  mind  and  be 
prepared  to  increase  the  strength  next  term.  Where 
have  you  been  weak '?  Institutes  and  summer  schools 
are  provided  that  you  ma.y  overcome  j'our  weak- 
ness. 


Holland  affords  a  good  exaiujile  of  public-school 
progress  in  the  important  matter  of  attendance.  In 
1900  about  three  in  every  hundred  children  did  not 
receive  instruction;  in  1904  the  number  had  gone 
down  to  two  in  every  thousand;  in  1908  it  was  one 
to  a  thousand ;  and  more  recently  the  inspector  at 
Nijmegen  was  able  to  anounce  that  there  were  no 
children  of  thirteen  or  fourteen  years  who  could  not 
read  and  write. 


GIVING  CREDIT  FOR  HOME  WORK. 

Plans  for  giving  credit  in  some  way  for  work  pro- 
duced as  a  result  o  fthe  educative  process  but  not 
actually  done  in  school  are  reported  from  any  local" 
ities.  The  Massachusetts  home-project  work  in  agri- 
culture is  one  of  the  most  successful  attempts  to  cor- 
I'elate  school  and  home.  By  this  plan  the  pupil  is  re- 
(|uired  to  do  home  farm  work  as  part  of  the  school 
Ijrogram,  and  a  portion  of  this  work  is  done  during 
school  hours.  The  Oregon  plan  of  school  credit  for 
home  duties,  where  the  idea  is  extended  to  include 
the  widest  possible  range  of  home  activities,  has 
been  ti'ied  with  success  in  many  schools. 

An  interesting  plan  is  reported  from  Oconto  Coun- 
ty, Wisconsin.  The  superintendent  in  that  county 
offers  20  per  cent  credit  in  geography  on  the  eighth- 
grade  examinations  for  a  scale  map  showing  the  lo- 
cation of  actories,  churches,  schools,  and  farms;  10 
per  cent  in  hygiene  for  keeping  the  teeth  clean; 
80  per  cent  in  agriculture  for  selecting,  di-ying,  and 
testing  the  seed  corn  for  the  farm,  and  for  keeping 
a  Babcock  test  record  of  at  least  foui'  cows  for  one 
month ;  and  some  credit  in  language  for  letters  writ- 
ten at  home.  Sac  County,  Towa,  allows  credit  for 
regular  home  duties,  such  as  feeding  the  chickens, 
swepeiug  the  floor,  splitting  kindlings,  etc. 

Three  Missouri  counties  show  their  faith  in  human 
nature  by  asking  the  parent  to  mark  on  the  official 
report  card  the  child's  "standing"  in  manual  or  in- 
dustrial work  done  at  home ;  sweeping,  dusting,  dish- 
M-ashing,  baking  "setting"  'the  fireless  cooker,  feed- 
ing stock,  milking,  "dragging  the  road,"  etc.  The 
whole  purpose  is  to  vitalize  the  interest  of  both 
parent  and  child  by  showing  the  intimate  connection 
between  education  and  the  daily  life  of  the  indi- 
vidual. 
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MR.  J.  A.  BIVINS  DEAD. 

At  his  home  in  Raleigh  Mr.  J.  A.  Bivius  tlied  sud- 
denly Sunday  night,  March  2,  and  the  teaching  pro- 
fession in  North  Carolina  mourns  the  loss  of  a  strong 
and  good  man,  and  those  who  knew  him  intimately 
grieve  for  -the  loss  of  a  golden-hearted  friend.  As 
Supervisor  of  Teacher-Training  for  the  past  four 
yeai'S,  he  had  done  a  great  foundation  work  among 
the.  public  school  teachers,  of  the  State  and  was  ap- 
parently in  the  midst  of  his  greatest  successes  and 
usefulness. 

Mr.  Bivins  had  been  o\it  of  his  office  for  about  ten 
days  and  was  under  a  physician's  care,  but  appeared 
to  be  far  enough  improved  to  go  back  to  his  work 
Monday.  Sunday  afternoon  he  heard  Mr.  Bryan  's 
address  befoi'e  the  Peace  Conference  at  the  audito- 
rium. A  short  while  after  retiring,  he  suffered  an 
attack  of  what  was  pronounced  acute  indigestion, 
and  lived  but  a  feM'  minutes  thereafter,  dying  at 
half-past  eleven  o'clock. 

The  General  Assembly  adjourned  in  his  honor 
Monday.  At  5  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  an  iuuMcs;- 
sive  funeral  service  was  held  at  the  home. 

His  body  w»s  taken  to  Monroe  Tuesday,  where  in 
the  presence  of  a  great  gathering  of  old  friends  it 
was  laid  to  rest  undei-  their  teai's  and  ;i  deep  coverlet 
of  multitudinous  flowei-s  fi-om  many  i)ai'ts  of  the 
State. 

Mr.  Bivins  was  in  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  age  and 
a  native  of  Stanly  County.  As  Superintendent  of 
the  Monroe  Graded  Schools  till  four  years  a'go,  he 
put  the  schools  in  the  very  front  rank.  Previously 
he  had  served  twelve  years  as  Principal  of  the 
Charlotte  schools  and  two  or  three  years  as  Head- 
master of  Trinity  Park  High  School.  Tn  Raleigh 
he  was  State  Supervisor  of  Teacher-Training, 
and  was  a  tower  of  strength  in  the  work  of  the  edu- 
cational Department  and  in  the  work  of  North  Caro- 
lina Education,  to  which  he  contributed  other  arti- 
cles besides  being  director  of  the  Teachers"  Reading 
Course.  In  the  Sunday-school  of  his  church  he  taught 
regularly  a  class  of  young  men  who  were  greatly 
devoted  to  him.  About  a  year  after  coming  to  Ral- 
eigh he  married  Mrs.  E.  J.  McKenzie,  of  Monroe, 
who,  with  three  brothers,  survives  him.  His  mother 
died  a  few  months  ago. 

To  the  writer  of  this  imperfect  sketch  Mr.  Bivins 
was  a  co-laborer,  a  friend,  and  a  neighbor.  His  mod- 
esty, his  attainments,  his  friendliness,  his  goodness 
and  gentleness  marked  him  as  an  extraordinary  man 
and  made  of  him  a  companion  whose  taking  off 
leaves  a  deep  and  keen  sense  of  personal  loss.  A 
husband  devoted  and  happj-.  a  neighbor  kind  and 
•sympathetic,  a  friend  giving  more  than  the  full 
measiire  of  friendship,  a  citizen  patriotic,  a  Christian 


liaving  the  faith  of  a  child,  he  served  well  his  home. 
his  friends,  his  State,  and  his  Church,  and  bequeaths 
to  all  a  blessed  memory.  W.  F.  M. 


MEREDITH  COLLEGE  QUARTERLY  BULLETIN. 

It  is  such  a  common  practice  for  colleges  of  this 
State  in  issuing  bulletins  to  devote  the  whole  space. 
or  the  greater  part  of  it,  to  advertising  some  phase  of 
th  college  life,  that  bulletins  have  ceased  to  be  of  in- 
terest to  a  very  large  per  cent  of  the  reading  public. 

A  notable  exception  to  this  is  the  Meredith  College 
Quarterly  Bulletin.  In  fact,  we  have  been  so  thor- 
oughly submerged  in  advertising  bulletins  that  our 
usual  practice  is  to  throw  them  in  the  waste-basket 
and  wonder  how  long  colleges  will  continue  to  spend 
mone.y  in  such  a  manner. 

But  the  Meredith  College  Quarterly  is  different. 
This  institution  is  really  making  a  contribution  to 
the  educational  litei'ature  of  the  State.  Every  school 
supervisor  and  teacher  should  have  a  copy  of  the 
January  number,  which  is  devoted  entirely  to  the 
subject  of  music  as  it  is  taught  in  the  public  schools, 
as  it  should  be  taught,  its  importance  is  a  culture 
subject,  and  the  colleges  that  give  entrance  credit  in 
music. 

After  reading  these  articles,  we  lokoed  through 
the  bulletin  again  very  carefully,  and  nowhei-e  do 
the  college  authorities  advertise  the  institution,  or 
attemi)t  to  prove  that  they  have  the  best  music 
schoolor  the  best  school  for  girls. 

Meredith  College  seems  to  have  only  one  purpose 
in  publishing  this  bulletin,  and  that  is,  to  render 
some  ser\ice.  After  all,  or  as  we  see  it,  that  is  the 
purpose  of  an  institution  of  learning.  But  it  is  so 
frequently  the  case  that  college  officials  look  on  the 
institution  as  something  very  sacred,  a  kind  of  ark 
of  the  covenant  that  must  be  preserved  in  a  holy 
place  where  it  is  a  privilege  for  people  to  come  and 
serve,  but  a  profamation  of  the  holy  of  holies  for  the 
institution  to  go  out  into  the  highways  and  hedges 
and  serve  the  people. 


DEAN  M.  C.  S.  NOBLE. 

President  F.  P.  Yenabh^  of  the  State  University  re- 
ports that  the  Peabody  building  for  the  School  of 
Education  is  about  completed  and  will  be  ready  for 
the  opening  in  September.  At  a  recent  meeting  of 
the  Executive  Committee  Pi-ofessor  M.  C.  S.  Noble 
was  elected  Dean  of  the  School  of  Education,  and 
President  Venable  was  authorized  to  engaged  the 
members  of  the  faculty  for  this  new  department. 
The  authorities  of  the  University  are  in  this  way 
planning  to  increase  the  work  of  the  Department  of 
Education  and  make  it  render  a  greater  service  to 
the.  State. 


North  Carolina  Education  $1.00  a  year. 
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THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY. 

At  the  date  of  this  writing  the  signs  are  that  the 
General  Assembly  will  enact : 

(1)  A  Six  Months'  School  Law.  The  pressure  is  so 
great  that  there  seems  to  be  no  way  around  it.  For 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  State,  practically 
the  whole  people  are  demanding  a  six  months'  school 
term. 

(2)  A  Compulsory  Education  Law.  This  law,  if 
enacted,  will  not  be  very  drastic.  But  if  the  present 
bill  goes  through  it  will  be  sufficient  until  we  become 
subjected  to  the  workings  of  a  six  months'  school  in 
every  county. 

(3)  A  Child  Labor  Law.  Even  the  manufacturers 
offer  no  reason  for  working  women  at  night  except 
that  they  are  saving  money  by  the  act. 

(4)  A  Uniform  Certificate  Law.  This  is  an  attempt 
to  raise  the  professional  standing  of  teachers. 

(5)  Special  Acts  to  vote  bonds  and  vote  taxes  for 
schools. 

We  hope  to  publish  these  laws  in  the  next  issue. 


HIGH  SCHOOL  EDUCATION. 

By  Thornwell  Haynes. 

One  of  the  best  books  it  has  been  my  privilege  to 
examine  for  many  a  day  is  High  School  Education, 
a  book  consisting  of  twenty-six  chapters  and  edited 
by  Charles  Hughes  Johnston,  Dean  of  the  School  of 
Education  of  the  University  of  Kansas.  As  some  one 
has  said:  "No  greater  praise  can  be  accorded  to  the 
publication  as  a  whole  than  that  it  is  an  epochal  con- 
tribution to  the  library  of  the  high  school  teacher." 
Certainly,  it  is  too  good  a  book  not  to  be  in  the  pri- 
vate library  of  every  progressives  high  school  teach- 
er in  the  country.  The  chapters  are  written  by  some 
of  the  most  eminent  American  educators,  each  a  spe- 
cialist in  the  subject  on  which  he  writes.  For  in- 
stance, there  is  "History  of  Secondary  Curriculums 
since  the  Renaissance."  by  G.  L.  Jackson;  "Mathe- 
matics, "  by  L.  C.  Karpinski,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Mathematics  in  the  University  of  Wisconsin;  "Eng- 
lish," by  Joseph  Villiers  Denney,  Dean  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Arts  and  Professor  of  English  in  the  Ohio 
State  University.  Then  there  are  chapters  on  all 
subjects  of  the  high  school  course,  such  as  Practical 
Arts  for  Girls,  Vocational  Training  in  the  High 
School,  Sex  Pedagogy  in  the  High  School,  Agricul- 
ture, Commercial  Education,  Music  in  the  High 
School.  Latin,  Modern  Languages,  Physics,  Chemis- 
try, Biology,  etc.,  etc. 

Altogether  the  book  is  informing,  interesting,  and 
thought-provoking.  Every  subject  treated  is  an  un- 
portant  one,  and  the  discussions  thereon  make  the 
volume  "an  epochal  contribution  to  the  library  of 
the  High  School  teacher."  and  to  all  others  inter- 
ested m  this  phase  of  education.  The  book  is  pub- 
lished by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York,  and 
though  it  sells  at  the  regular  price  of  $1.50,' it  is 
mailed  teachers  for  .$1.35. 


the  opinion  of  P.  P.  Claxton,  United  States  Commis- 
sion of  Education.  The  teacher  of  the  first  grade 
one  .year,  Mr.  Claxton  said,  should  be  the  teach- 
er of  the  second  grade  the  following  year,  and 
so  on,  thus  teaching  the  same  children  from  year  to 
year  until  the  class  is  ready  to  enter  the  high  school, 
where  departmental  teaching  begins.  One  advant- 
age of  this  arrangement  was  said  to  be  that  the  teach- 
er would  be  more  fully  acquainted  with  what  the 
children  already  know  and  with  their  various  abil- 
ities, and  so  could  more  successfully  adapt  her  teach- 
ing to  their  indi\'idual  needs.  Actual  trial  in  schools 
which  the  Commissioner  had  supervised,  had  proved 
the  superiority  of  the  proposed  plan  over  the  usual 
"pitching"  from  teacher  to  teacher.  It  had  been 
found  that  from  one  to  two  years  could  be  saved  to 
the  pupil  in  completing  the  elementary  grades. 


"PITCHING  "  THE  PUPIL  FROM  TEACHER  TO 
TEACHER. 

The  usual  practice  of  "pitching"  the  pupil  from 
teacher  to  teacher  as  he  passes  through  the  grades 
)s  a  wasteful  and  detrimental  process,  according  to 


THE  STRANGER  AT  HOME. 

(From  Judge.) 

He  was  never  known  to  bungle  on  the  subject  of  the 

jungle,  or  the  habits  of  the  mongoose  and  the 

Cape. 
He  was  never  known  to  bungle  on  the  subject  of  the 

jungle,  or  the  habits  of  the  mongoose  and  the 

ape. 

He  had  traveled  with  the  Switzer  and  the  Polak  and 
the  Fritzer.  He  had  freckles  from  the  burning 
midnight  sun. 

He  had  dallied  in  Sienna  and  delighfed  in  Vienna, 
where  the  life  of  song  and  dance  is  never  done. 

He  had  chased  the  festive  scarab  with  a  donkey  and 
an  Arab,  in  the  land  of  Cleopatra  and  the  Sphinx. 

He  had  skirted  the  Canaries  and  the  coast  of  Buenos 
Ayres.  He  had  scaled  the  Mongol  summits  of 
the  Chinks. 

Like  a  fellow  with  a  pass-key,  he  familiar  was  with 
Glasgie.    He  had  idled  many  days  at  Singapore. 

He  had  fitted  down  to  Rio  and  jinikkied  round  To- 
kio.    Like  a  book  he  knew  the  Adriatic's  shore. 

No,  there  never  was  a  hotter,  more  persistent  old 
globe  trotter  to  be  found  at  any  time  on  any 
map. 

From  Columbus  down  to  Peary,  in  their  travels  wide 
and  weary,  you  could  never  find  the  equal  of  the 
chap. 

But  the  funny  thing  about  him,  though  not  one  could 
ever  flout  him,  when  he  taled  of  Hong  Kong, 
Petersburg  or  Rome. 

He  could  never  say  the  first  thing — not  a  double-dee- 
dashed  crust  thing — on  the  subject  of  the  scen- 
ery at  home ! 

Though  he'd  seen  the  haunts  of  Borgia,  he  had  never 
been  to  Georgia.    Cincinnati  he  opened,  was  in  the 

South ; 
And  he  had  a  hazy  notion  Idaho  was  on  the  ocean, 

just  above  the  raging  Mississippi's  moiith. 

And  his  fate  ?  Ah,  what  a  pity !  On  his  -wgy  to  Jer- 
sey City  from  New  York  he  lost  his  way  one 
Winter's  morn. 

And  a  fi'ozen  corps  tliej'  found  him,  with;  his  j3aede- 
kers  around  him,  in  the  shadow  of 'the '"house 
whei'e  he  was  born ! 
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Teachers'  Reading  Course  for  Home  Study 

Under  the  Direction  of  the  State  Supervisor  of  Teacher  Training 

A  Four  Year  Course  of  Home  Study  for  Teachers 
Leading  to  a  Diploma  for  All  Who  Complete  It 

FOURTH   YEAR'S    COURSE,    19  12-1913 


LESSON  XII--CHECKING  THE  WASTE  OF  WATER  AND  COAL 

By  E.  C.  Brooks,  Chair  of  Education,  Trinity  College. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

1.  The  Source  of  All  Our  Water. — Where  does  wa- 
ter come  from  ?  Name  the  amount  received.  What 
becomes  of  it?  What  is  its  value  to  man?  (Pages 
86-91).  Read  this  to  the  pupils  and  have  them  to 
discuss  it  in  their  geography  class.  Emphasize  spe- 
cially the  value  of  the  water  that  sinks  into  the 
earth.  Does  each  section  of  the  United  States  have 
the  same  amount?  What  becomes  of  the  water  that 
falls  during  the  growing  season?  The  great  waste 
is  due  to  the  run-off.     Why? 

2.  Use  of  Streams.  (Pages  91-119.)  This  section 
of  the  chapter  bears  directly  on  your  geography,  and 
should  be  used  in  place  of  a  geography  lesson.  The 
first  use  of  streams  mentioned  is  to  supply  drinking 
water  for  the  larger  cities.  Study  the  water-works 
in  your  own  county.  How  much  are  people  paying 
for  pure  water  ?  Pure  water  is  the  most  valuable  ar- 
ticle in  use  to-day.  How  is  the  water  polluted? 
Study  conditions  in  your  own  county.  Are  the  peo- 
ple getting  pure  water,  and  what  do  the  papers  and 
the  people  say  of  the  water  supply?  What  condi- 
tions prevail  elsewhere?  Under  what  conditions 
does  running  water  purify  itself?    Give  the  proof. 

The  second  use  made  of  streams  is  for  navigation. 
How  has  the  railroad  hurt  navigation?  Compare 
the  cost  of  transportation  by  railroad  and  by  steam- 
boat. What  are  the  leading  navigable  rivers  in 
America. 

The  third  use  of  streams  is  found  in  the  canals. 
What  is  the  value  of  the  Suez  Canal?  Study  the 
position  of  the  Panama  Canal  and  its  value  when 
completed.  What  other  important  canals  have  been 
constructed?  Locate  them  on  your  map  and  discuss 
the  advantage  derived  from  them.  The  great  canal 
now  being  discussed  is  the  inland  waterway  from 
New  England  to  Florida.  Take  your  geography  and 
point  out  the  canals  that  would  have  to  be  built  to 
make  this  water-way  possible.  The  pupils  will  en- 
joy this  work. 

Canals  are  used  also  to  carry  water  to  land  that 
does  not  receive  enough  rainfall,  and  to  carry  wa- 
ter away  from  land  that  is  not  well  drained.  Nearly 
every  farm  in  North  Carolina  has  a  ditch  or  canal  to 
drain  the  land.  Many  swamps  are  drained  also. 
Discuss  this  question  fully.  What  value  has  come 
both  from  irrigation  and  from  drainage?  Locate 
on  your  may  the  irrigated  sections.  Also  sections 
that  need  drainage. 

The  fourth  use  of  streams  is  for  power.  Tell  the 
pupils  the  story  of  the  Southern  Power  Company 
in  North  Carolina,  and  any  other  plants  operated 
by  water  power.  Then  read  this  section  to^the 
pupils. 

3.  How  to  Preserve  Our  Water.    (Pages  119-122.) 


The  author  mentions  a  number  of  things  that  can  be 
done.  What  can  pupils  do  ?  What  can  the  people  in 
your  section  do? 


CHAPTER  V. 

The  one  subject  that  our  geographies  treat  at 
length  is  our  mineral  resources.  In  this  chapter 
we  have  a  study  of  the  value,  uses,  and  wastes  of 
coal.  United  States  is,  or  has  been,  rich  in  mineral, 
and  especially  in  coal,  which  is  the  most  valuable  of 
all  the  fuels.  Give  the  meaning  of  the  word  ' '  fuel, ' ' 
and  mention  the  other  important  fuels. 

1.  Value  of  Our  Coal. — According  to  the  figui-es 
given  here,  America  had  an  enormous  amount  of 
coal.  But  what  part  of  it  are  we  using,  and  how 
long  is  it  supposed  our  coal  will  last?  Why  are  we 
using  more  coal  now  than  we  did  when  George 
Washington  was  President?  How  did  we  first  trans- 
port coal?  How  is  it  transported  to-day?  Tell  the 
pupils  the  story  of  the  buffalo  skins.  Then  tell  them 
the  story  of  how  it  is  transported  to-day. 

(2)  How  the  Coal  is  Wasted.  (Pages  131-134).— 
One-fourth  is  thrown  away.  How?  Is  it  valuable? 
The  second  waste  is  due  to  making  pillows  in  the 
mines  with  it.  The  third  waste  is  due  to  blasting. 
Another  waste  is  due  to  the  method  of  mining.  Tell 
the  pupils  how  the  coal  is  mined  and  how  these 
wastes  appear. 

(3)  How  Coal  is  Used.  (Pages  134-137.)— Let  the 
pupils  mention  all  the  possible  uses  of  coal,  and  then 
you  can  tell  them  the  principal  uses  mentioned  here. 

(1)  The  railroads  are  the  largest  consumers.   Why? 

(2)  It  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  coke.  How  is 
coke  made,  and  what  are  the  uses  of  coke?  (3)  It 
is  used  in  generating  electricity.  How?  (4)  It  is 
used  in  running  manufacturing  industries.  How? 
This  is  an  excellent  topic  for  children  to  discuss. 

(4)  The  Great  Waste.  (Pages  137-139.)— (1)  The 
first  great  waste  mentioned  here  is  due  to  the  heavy 
coal  smoke.  Much  of  the  coal  is  carried  off  in 
smoke.  The  best  part  of  the  coal  goes  up  in  smoke. 
Why?  (2)  Another  waste  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
people  do  not  know  how  to  fire  the  furnaces.  (3) 
But  the  last  great  waste  is  in  the  home.  What  waste 
is  mentioned  here,  and  how  can  it  be  checked? 

(5)  How  Coal  is  Made.  (Pages  139-140.)— Tell 
the  children  how  coal  is  made  and  the  value  of  the 
sub.  What  substitutes  are  given?  Tell  the  story 
of  the  St.  Louis  man  whose  engine  used  heat  from 
the  sun's  rays. 

(6)  Other  Substitutes.  (Pages  140-143.)— Why  is 
water  power  a  good  substitute  for  coal?  Have  we 
any  water  power  in  North  Carolina?  Is  there  any 
in  use  in  our  own  county? 
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News  and  Comment  About  Books 


.NOTES  AND  COMMENT. 

"Five  Feet  of  Pedagogy  for  Teach- 
ers" is  the  heading  of  a  classified 
liBt  of  books  selected  by  the  profes- 
•ors  in  the  Department  of  General 
Pedagogy  of  the  Kansas  State  Nor- 
mal School  at  Emporia.  It  was  ex- 
hibited by  the  librarian  at  the  meet- 
ing of  the  State  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion in   1911. 

"Training  Courses  for  liuml  Teach- 
ers" is  a  slxty-one-page  bulletin  just 
issued  by  the  United  States  Bu- 
reau of  Education.  President  Rob- 
ert H.  Wright  of  the  Bast  Carolina 
Teachers'  Training  School  assisted  in 
its  preparation.  A.  copy  of  this  in- 
teresting bulletin  may  be  had  free  on 
application  to  the  United  States  Bu- 
reau of  Education,  Washington.  U.  C. 

"Cultivating  the  School  Grounds 
in  Wake  County,  North  Carolina,  "  is 
the  title  of  Bulletin,  1912,  No.  28, 
published  by  the  United  States  Bu- 
<-eau  of  Education.  It  is  an  interest- 
ing pamphlet  containing  ten  or  more 
hall-tone  illustrations  and  eight 
pages  of  reading  matter.  It  was  pre-- 
pared  by  Supt.  Z.  V.  .ludd,  a  recog- 
•lized  authority  on  this  phase  of  edu- 
cational  progress. 


.\mong  the  latest  additions  to  the 
Riverside  Literature  Series  is  a  vol- 
ume of  Southern  poems  edited  by 
Professor  Kent  of  the  University  of 
Virginia.  These  selections  from 
Southern  poetry  have  been  made 
partly  to  illustrate  its  chronological 
development,  but  mainly  to  portray 
Southern  life  and  sentiment  in  poems 
of  individual  literary  merit.  Prefer- 
ence has  been  given  poems  that  re- 
veal characteristics  of  Southern  cli- 
mate and  conditions. 

BOOK    RE\-IEWS. 

The  .Autobiogi'aphy  of  Beii.janiin 
Kranklin.  Edited  by  George  B.  Alton, 
State  Inspector  of  High  Schools  for 
.Minnesota.  Illustrated  with  four  half 
tones,  and  line  drawings  by  Homer 
W.  Colby.  Cloth,  314  pages.  Price, 
45  cents.  Rand  .McNally  &  Company, 
Chicago  and  New  York. 

In  the  "Autobiography  of  Benja- 
min Franklin"  the  English  language 
possesses  one  of  the  very  best  biog- 
raphies ever  written.  The  fact  that 
it  has  been  so  little  appreciated  and 
used  in  the  public  schools  of  this 
country  is  undoubtedly   due  in   large 


part  to  the  dearth  of  good  editions. 
The  illustrations  in  the  Canterbury 
Classics  edition  are  unique.  Gleaned 
for  the  most  part  from  contempo- 
raneous sources,  these  are  old  prints 
and  portraits,  specimens  of  Frank- 
lin's handicraft,  and  other  original 
material  cannot  be  too  strongly  rec- 
ommended as  important  aids  in  the 
significant  period  in  which  he  lived. 
.•V  brief  conclusion  summing  up  that 
part  of  Franklin's  life  which  is  not 
recorded  in  the  Autobiography  has 
been  added  by  the  editor,  George  B. 
.\iton.  Several  pages  of  the  "Sayings 
of  Poor  Richard"  and  a  chronology 
supplement  the  usual  notes  and  sug- 
gestions that  are  recognized  as  the 
particularly  valuable  features  of  this 
series  of  readers. 


The  Karly  .Sea  People  (Industrial 
and  Social  History  Series,  Book  IV), 
by  Katharine  E.  Dopp,  of  the  Exten- 
sion Division  of  the  University  of 
Chicago.  Illustrated  by  Howard  V. 
Brown  and  Kyohei  Inukai.  Cloth, 
224  pages.  Price,  "lO  cents.  Rand 
.McNally  &  Company,  Chicago  and 
.\ew  York. 

"The  Early  Sea  People"  is  the  sub- 
ject of  the  fourth  volume  of  Katha- 
rine E.  Dopp's  scholarly  series  of 
readers  on  social  and  industrial  his- 
tory. Archaeology  is  too  forbidding 
a  term  to  be  connected  with  so  read- 
able a  book,  yet  the  stories  are  based 
on  sound  information  which  has  been 
iitilized  with  great  care.  The  settle- 
ment on  the  seaboard  of  a  wander- 
ing tribe  of  the  Stone  Age,  the  famili- 
arity they  gradually  form  with  their 
new  surroundings,  the  progress  they 
make  through  inventions,  which  are 
impelled  by  necessity,  and  their  final 
development  from  fishermen  along 
the  coast  to  sea  farers — these  are  the 
stages  of  growth  on  which  the  stories 
rest.  Each  incident  is  alive  with  in- 
lerest  and  warm  with  coloi-.  At  the 
end  of  each  story  is  a  short  list  of 
"Things  to  Do"  in  view  of  what  has 
gone  before,  and  a  group  of  "Things 
to  Think  .A.bout."  A  wealth  of  stir- 
ring illustrations  have  been  added  to 
the  text,  in  part  by  the  illustrator  of 
the  first  three  books  of  the  stries, 
Howard  \',  Brown,  and  in  part  by  a 
promising  .Japanese  artist,  Kyohei 
Inukai. 

.\brahajii  Lincoln,  the  Man  of  (lie 
People  (Little  Lives  of  Great  Men  Se- 
ries), by  William  H.  .Mace,  Professor 
of  History  in  Syracuse  University. 
Illustrated  with  four  half  tones,  and 
line  drawings  by  Homer  W.  Colby. 
Cloth,  191  pages.  Price,  35  cents. 
Rand  .McNally  &  ("ompany.  New  York 
and   Chicago. 

In  "Abrahaiii  Lincoln,  the  Man  of 
the  People,"  the  latest  volume  in  the 


series  of  "Little  Lives  of  Great  Men," 
Professor  Mace  has  written  a  sympa- 
thetic biography  that  will  go  straight 
to  the  hearts  of  children.  Like  the 
other  books  of  the  series,  it  was  writ- 
ten with  the  child  in  view,  and  pre- 
sents those  sides  of  the  great  man's 
life  which  find  their  counterpart  in 
the  life  of  every  boy.  Lincoln's  life 
particularly,  with  its  homely  influ- 
ences and  meager  opportunities^ — 
that  were  nevertheless  sufRcient  for 
the  development  of  noble  character 
and  for  final  great  achievement — 
should  be  an  inspiration  to  every 
American  boy  and  girl,  and  Professor 
Mace-  has  made  very  clear  its  domi- 
nating principles.  The  book  is  illus- 
trated with  drawings  from  a  wealth 
of  original  material — photographs  of 
Lincoln's  time,  intimate  personal  sou- 
venirs, and  pictures  of  his  surround- 
ings at  various  periods  of  his  life.  A 
map  serves  to  locate  the  places  men- 
tioned in  the  biography.  An  illumi- 
nating preface,  a  helpful  chronology, 
and  a  carefully  selected  list  of  kind- 
dred  books  also  add  to  the  value  of 
the  work  for  school-room  use. 


\  .Mine  of  Information. 

Probably  the  most  distinctive  feat- 
ure of  the  New  International  G.  & 
C.  Merriam  Company,  Springfield. 
Mass.),  is  the  amount  of  encyclopedic 
information  that  it  contains.  Wher- 
ever the  reader  turns  he  finds  admir- 
ably condensed  treatise,  or  tables, 
or  illustrations.  It  is  impossible  to 
use  the  New  International  without 
being  continually  surprised  by  the 
range  and  completeness  of  the  infor- 
mation  furnished. 

For  example,  most  of  us  know  the 
bare  fact  that  malaria  is  spread  by 
mosquitoes.  If  we  look  up  malaria, 
or  niosquilo,  we  find,  following  an  ex- 
cellent definition,  a  cross  reference  to 
.Anopheles,  the  genus  of  malarial 
mosquitoes.  Under  .inopheles  is  not 
only  a  discussion  of  the  spreading  of 
malaria  by  mosquitoes,  but  a  descrip- 
tion and  illustration  by  which  you 
are  enabled  to  tell  at  a  glance  wheth- 
ed  the  particular  mosquito  resting 
upon  your  sleeve  is  of  the  malarial 
variety. 

To  more  important  terms  much 
more  space  is  devoted  (as  star,  two 
columns;  man,  two  pages;  automo- 
bile, three  pages)  so  that  their  defi- 
nitions are  perfect  r.iines  of  informa- 
tion. So  completely  does  the  New 
International  cover  all  realms  of 
knowledge  thaf  its  possessor  requires 
no  other  work  of  general  reference. 
It  has  well  been  called,  next  to  the 
Bible,  the  most  valuable  book  in  the 
ICnglish  language. 

Says  President  W.  H.  P.  Faunce  of 
Brown  University:  "The  New  Inter- 
national is  a  small  encyclopedia  cov- 
ering the  entire  territory  of  the 
world's  knowledge  and  the  world's 
action."  The  publishers  offer  speci- 
men pages  free. 
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Superintendent  Vann  and  his  teach- 
ers are  enthusiastically  at  work  for 
their  county  commencement.  There 
will  be  diplomas  and  gold  medals  for 
successful  contestants  in  declamation, 
recitation,  and  essay  contests. 


Supt.  R.  N.  Nisbet  is  sending  out 
invitations  to  the  Union  County  com- 
mencement in  Monroe,  March  22.  Ev- 
ery committeemen,  teacher,  and  pu- 
pil, and  every  man  and  woman  who 
is  interested  in  the  schools  of  the 
county,  is  urged  to  be  present. 


Richmond  County  will  hold  a 
county  commencement  and  school 
fair  at  Rockingham  May  9  and  10. 
There  will  be  declamation  and  spell- 
ing contests  and  prizes  for  best  piece 
of  iron  work  or  wood-work  by  a  boy 
and  needle-work  by  a  girl,  also  prizes 
for  the  best  culinary  display  by  a  girl, 
best  essay  on  improvement  of  school 
building  and  grounds,  best  essay  on 
sanitation,  best  history  of  the  writ- 
er's school,  best  essay  on  local  school 
tax,  best  essay  on  saving  and  invest- 
ing money. 


Tomato  Canning  In  Wilkes. 

Superintendent  C.  C.  Wright,  who, 
as  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools 
for  Wilkes  County,  has  brought  this 
county  to  the  fore-front  in  education- 
al progress  among  North  Carolina 
counties,  is  boasting  of  having  the 
champion  "tomato  girl"  of  the  world 
in  Wilkes  in  the  person  of  little  Miss 
Alma  Parker,  who  made  the  record 
the  past  season  of  11,000  three-pound 
cans  of  tomatoes  from  a  tenth  of  an 
acre  of  tomatoes  that  she  cultivated. 
Mr.  Wright  procured  for  every  public 
school  in  the  county  both  regular  and 
supplementary  libraries.  He  had  the 
past  season  in  the  corn  contest  among 
boys  134  boys  and  in  the  tomato  con- 
test forty-eight  girls. 


Superintendent  Egjrleston.   of  Vir- 
ginia, Appointed  Specialist  in  Ru- 
ral Schools. 

Joseph  D.  Eggleston.  Superinten- 
dent of  Public  Instruction  of  Vir- 
ginia for  the  past  six  years,  has  been 
appointed  chief  of  field  service  in  ru- 
ral education  of  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Education.  Mr.  Eggleston 
is  a  native  of  Virginia,  received  his 
education  at  historic  Hampden-Sid- 
ney;  has  for  a  number  of  years  takeii 
a  prominent  part  In  promoting 
Southern  education  and  has  written 
extensively  on  educational  questions 
of  the  day.  He  has  taught  In  the 
public  schools  of  North  Carolina 
Georgia,  and  Virginia,  and  before  be 
coming  State  Superintendent  was 
f^dUntyiSUperinttenadnt  tff  r'rfn^je'  Ed- 
ward  County,  Virginia. 


High  Attendance  Record  in  Jackson 
County. 

The  attendance  record  both  in  the 
teachers'  meetings  and  in  the  schools 
of  Jackson  is  something  worthy  of 
emulation  by  other  counties.  Super- 
intendent David  H.  Brown  in  send- 
ing a  check  for  seventy  subscriptions, 
includes  the  following  interesting 
note: 

"Every  public  school  teacher  in 
the  county  receives  North  Carolina 
Education  and  is  also  a  member  of 
the  Reading  Circle.  We  have  to  date 
had  fifteen  teachers'  meetings  with 
an  attendance  of  almost  100  per  cent. 
All  of  the  absences  have  been  provi- 
dential. 

"This  year  we  are  offering  certifi- 
cates of  honor  to  all  pupils  who  are 
present  and  on  time  each  day  of  any 
month,  and  also  a  yearly  Certificate 
of  Award  to  all  who  are  present  and 
on  time  each  day  of  the  year.  A  good 
many  of  the  schools  have  already 
closed,  and  I  find  that  the  attend- 
ance has  increased  at  least  20  per 
cent  over  last  year." 


To   Encourage   Short   Stories. 

As  an  incentive  to  literary  work 
among  girls  of  the  State,  the  Adel- 
phian  and  Cornelian  Literary  Socie- 
ties of  the  State  Normal  and 
Industrial  College  have  decided 
to  offer  a  loving  cup  as  a 
prize  to  be  awarded  to  the  high 
school  girl  of  the  State  who  submits 
to  the  societies  during  the  spring  the 
best  short  story. 

The  plans  and  regulations  govern- 
ing the  contests,  as  set  forth  in  a 
letter  to  be  mailed  to  all  the  high 
schools    of   the    State,    are: 

"All  secondary  schools  of  this 
State,  however  supported,  offering 
regularly  organized  courses  of  study 
above  the  seventh  grade  and  not  ex- 
tending in  their  scope  and  content  be- 
yond a  standard  of  four  high  school 
course  as  defined  by  the  State  De- 
partment of  Education  shall  be  eligi- 
ble to  compete  for  this  prize. 

"The  short  story  shall  contain  1,- 
000  words  not  more  than  3,000  and 
shall  be  written  by  the  students 
themselves  with  only  such  sugges- 
tions as  the  teachers  deem  necessary. 

"Each  high  school  entering  the 
contest  shall  have  a  preliminary  con- 
test, choosing  their  own  judge  for  the 
local  contest.  The  best  story  of  this 
contest  shall  be  typewritten  and  sent 
to  the  society  committee  judges  at 
the  Normal  College  not  later  than 
April  20.  1913. 

"The  winner  of  this  cup' shall  have 
the  name  of  l^er  high  school  with  the 
proper  date  «ngravfe(J  on  it,  and  her 
story   Bttall    be   jirln'ted   in   tie   May 


number  of  the  magazine  of  the  Nor- 
mal and  Industrial  College. 

"We  hope  that  our  plan  will  com- 
mand your  approval  and  encourage- 
ment and  that  you  will  see  fit  to  place 
it  before  the  girls  of  your  high 
school. 

"Please  notify  us  if  any  of  the 
girls  of  your  high  school  will  com- 
pete." 


Good  Road.s   in    Xoi'th   Carolina. 

The  hosts  of  aroused  good  roads 
advocates  in  North  Carolina  are  get- 
ting ready  for  the  approaching  sea- 
sion  of  the  State  Legislature.  It  is 
practically  certain  that  the  forthcom- 
ing session  will  see  great  things  at- 
tempted and  great  things  done  for 
the  cause  of  good  roads. 

Wilkes  County,  for  many  years, 
one  of  the  most  backward  counties  in 
the  State,  is  waking  up.  At  a  recent 
session  the  North  Wilkesboro  Board 
of  Trade  passed  the  following  reso- 
lution: 

"Resolved,  That  the  oflBcers  of  the 
North  Wilkesboro  Board  of  Trade  se- 
cure passage  in  the  coming  General 
Assembly  of  a  bill  authorizing  the 
commissioners  of  Wilkes  County  to 
order  an  election  on  the  question  of 
issuing  $300,000  to  $500,000  bonds 
for  the  purpose  of  building  good 
roads  in  Wilkes  County." 

The  indications  are  that  a  bond  is- 
sue will  carry  in  this  county.  The 
country  people  are  becoming  aroused 
on  the  subject  and  will  undoubtedly 
be  given  an  opportunity  to  vote  on 
the  question. 

Davidson  County,  another  of  the 
slow  counties,  will  probably  vote  on 
a  bond  issue  in  the  spring.  The 
good  roads  people  are  lining  up  for 
the  conflict  and  it  is  believed  that 
a  bond  issue  would  carry.  This  coun- 
ty has  seven  townships  that  levy  a 
special  tax  for  roads  and  other  town- 
ships that  levy  a  special  tax  for  roads 
and  other  towns  are  agitating  the 
abolishment  of  the  antiquated  free 
labor  systems  of  working  the  roads. 

The  county  commissioners  of  Dav- 
idson recently  took  a  step  backward 
when  they  rescinded  their  former  ac- 
tion appropriating  $50  per  mile  for 
the  Central  Highway  through  the 
county.  Some  of  the  townships  had 
secured  their  part  of  the  appropria- 
tion hut  others  had  not.  The  com- 
missioners, however,  have  been  rea- 
sonably progressive  and  have  built 
many  very  fine  steel  bridges  in  the 
county.— Good  Roads  Magazine. 


Some  Sentences. 


"Now,"  asked  the  young  school 
teacher,  "can  anyone  give  me  a  sen-, 
tence  with  the  words  'hoysi'' •'bear'^ 
and  'bees'  in  it?" 

Johnny  Smith  raised  his  hattd. 

"Well,  johnny,  you  may  try."       ; 

"XVhen  we  go  swimmin' '  all  the 
boys  bees  bare-,"-  said  Johnnty,- 
braVely. 
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ANSON  IS  WIDE-AWAKE. 


School  Day  and  Farm  Day  Bring  the 
People  Together  in  a  Live  and  In- 
teresting Meeting. — What  Tearh- 
ers  and  People  Are  Doing. 

Among  the  guests  at  the  Corn 
Show  at  Columbia  were  none  more 
observant  than  Miss  Bertha  Baucom 
and  Master  Walter  Redfearn,  of  An- 
son County.  These  children  had  won 
this  trip  as  a  prize  given  by  Mr.  John 
T.  Patrick  in  the  corn  judging  con- 
test held  at  the  Wadesboro  graded 
school  auditorium  on  the  11th  ot 
January. 

There  was  a  meeting  of  the  teach- 
ers also  on  that  day,  and  the  two 
blended  harmoniously.  It  was  school 
day  and  farm  day.  The  teachers 
came  in  with  their  eager  children 
over  muddy  roads  (there  are  still  a 
few  left  in  Anson),  and  fathers  and 
mothers  were  there  to  see  and  hear. 
The  citizens  of  Wadesboro  gave 
prizes  for  the  largest  representation; 
for  the  most  original  costume;  for 
the  most  attractivley  decorated  ve- 
hicles; and  for  a  number  ot  other 
things,  as  well  as  for  the'  best  ten 
ears  of  corn.  One  rural  school, 
Bethel,  had  fifty-seven  of  its  fifty- 
nine  pupils  present.  They  were  not 
fifty-seven  varieties,  however,  for  all 
wore  green  and  red  caps  and  sashes, 
which  gave  a  pretty  uniform  effect. 
Walter  Redfearn  won  a  prize  by  his 
costume   made  of  corn  "shucks." 

There  were  a  number  of  speeches 
which  were  more  than  ordinarily  in- 
teresting. The  principal  addresses 
were  made  by  Mr.  Giles,  of  McDowell 
County;  Mr.  I.  O.  Schaub.  of  Raleigh, 
and  Mr.  W.  J.  Shuford,  of  Hickory. 
Mr.  Giles  made  a  short  practical  talk 
on  educational  conditions  in  North 
Carolina,  and  the  way  to  improve 
them.  Mr.  Schaub  in  his  talk  on 
corn  delighted  his  hearers  and  left 
with  them  the  impression  that  he  is 
doing  fine  work.  Mr.  Shuford's  par- 
ticular topic  was  sweet  potatoes,  a 
subject  which  he  understands  and  on 
which  he  is  enthusiastic.  The  chil- 
dren, the  teachers  and,  in  fact,  the 
people  of  the  whole  county,  are  in- 
debted to  Mrs.  J.  G.  Boylin,  Mr.  John 
Patrick,  Mr.  Paul  Kiker,  the  Super- 
intendent of  Education,  and  the  two 
newspapers  of  Wadesboro,  the  Mes- 
senger-Intelligencer and  the  Anson- 
ian,  for  the  work  they  did  in  this  con- 
test. 

*    «    *    * 

At  each  of  the  monthly  meetings 
of  the  Anson  Teachers'  Association, 
there  has  been  a  fine  program,  and 
the  last  for  the  year  1912-1913  was 
no  exception.  There  was,  as  usual, 
an  object  lesson  given:.  Miss  Annie 
Redwine  conducted  a  second  grade 
lesson  in  number  work;  Miss  Wjhna 
Stevens  read  an  article  pn  the  best 
methods  of  arousing  interest  in  pri- 
mary wr)rlt,  and  there  was,  then,  a 
discussion  of  this  subject:   Mrs.  Eu- 


gene Little  gave  a  suggestion  which 
she  said  she  had  from  her  father, 
Col.  R.  I.  Bennett,  to  the  effect  that 
"about  once  in  so  often"  the  teach- 
er ought  to  give  a  half  holiday  and 
take  the  children  to  the  woods  to 
study  botany  from  the  wild  flowers, 
or  natural  history  (and  patience)  in 
fishing.  Mr.  Kiker  supplemented  this 
suggestion  with  the  advice  to  the 
teachers  to  do  anything  to  keep  out 
of  a  rut;  that  is,  of  course,  always 
with  a  definite  aim  in  view. 

The  question  of  aim  was  ably  dis- 
cussed by  Professor  J.  H.  Highsmith, 
of  Wake  Forest,  in  the  principal  ad- 
dress of  the  day.  His  subject  was, 
"Some  Laws  of  Teaching." 

Two  other  talks  which  were  lis- 
tened to  attentively  were  by  Mr.  E. 
P.  Mendenhall,  Principal  of  the  Polk- 
ton  School,  and  Mrs.  J.  C.  Redfearn. 
Mr.  Mendenhall  spoke  on  "Checking 
the  Waste"  with  especial  stress  on 
conservation  of  the  health  of  the 
teacher  and  the  pupils.  Mrs.  Red- 
fearn gave  a  short  account  of  the 
National  Corn  Show,  and  quickly 
passed  to  an  appeal  to  the  teachers 
to  aid  in  organizing  a  tomato  club 
among  the  school  girls.  Mrs.  Red- 
fearn has  been  appointed  to  manage 
the  work  in  this  county. 

Before  adjourning,  the  teachers 
unnaimously  passed  a  resolution  ask- 
ing the  Legislature  to  pass  the  six 
months'  school  hill,  and  then,  they 
went  away,  full  of  the  hope  of  hav- 
ing six  meetings  instead  of  four  next 
year.         MRS.  S.  H,  EDMUNDS, 

Secretary. 


going  from  room  to  room,  and  none 
could  have  failed  to  be  impressed 
with  the  neatness  of  the  class-rooms 
and  the  quiet  orderliness  of  the  pu- 
pils. 

The  teachers  held  a  session  Friday 
afternoon  and  Friday  night.  Satur- 
day was  devoted  to  a  discussion  of 
the  books  in  the  Reading  Circle. 


The  Last  Meeting  of  the  Transylvania 
County  Teachers. 

The  Transylvania  County  Teachers' 
.Association  held  a  meeting  at  the 
Brevard  graded  school  on  Friday  and 
Saturday  of  last  week.  About  thirty 
teachers  were  present,  which  was  a 
very  good  attendance,  considernig  the 
bad  weather  and  also  the  fact  that 
most  of  the  short  term  schools  have 
closed.  This  meeting  is  the  last  of 
the  current  year.  Since  inaugurat- 
ing the  custom  of  devoting  two  days 
instead  of  one  to  the  sessions,  the  in- 
terest in  the  meetings  has  been  stead- 
ily on  the  increase. 

On  Friday  morning  there  was  an 
entirely  new  feature  to  the  program. 
The  teachers  who  had  arrived  visited 
the  different  class  rooms  of  the 
school,  which  were  in  session  for  half 
the  day.  Every  teacher  who  is  at  all 
interested  in  his  own  work  is  always 
glad  of  an  opportunity  to  see  what 
other  teachers  are  doing  in  theirs. 
Object  lessons  of  this  kind  are  more 
valuable  in  some  ways  than  exclusive 
discussion  of  subjects.  Unfortunate- 
ly, on  Friday  morning,  the  heavy  rain 
prevented  the  early  arrival  of  the 
visitors,  so  that  only  a  short-  time 
wras  left  for  thle  -  inspection,  This 
brief  time,  however,  was  employed  In 


Progi'ess  in  Transylvania  Under 
the  Supervision  of  Supt.  T.  C.  Hen- 
derson. 

A  careful  inspection  of  the  school 
statistics  of  Transylvania  County  re- 
veals the  fact  that  in  the  year  1905 
there  were  not  over  three  comfort- 
able school  houses  in  the  county; 
that  the  valuation  of  school  property 
was  $5,542;  that  the  number  ot 
teachers  was  34;  that  the  number  of 
pupils  enrolled  was  1,529;  the  aver- 
age salary  of  teachers  per  month  was 
$30.10;  and  no  special  tax  districts  in 
the  county. 

Between  1905  and  1912  thirteen 
comfortable  school  houses  were  built. 
In  1912  the  valuation  of  school  prop- 
erty was  $36,120;  the  number  of 
teachers  47,  with  an  average  salary 
of  $41.22  per  month;  the  number  of 
pupils  enrolled  1,656;  and  there  were 
sixteen  special  tax  districts,  with 
from  six  to  nine  months  of  school  per 
yea  I'. 

We,  the  teachers  of  Transylvania 
County,  believing  that  this  marked 
progressive  movement  is  due  largely 
to  the  devotion  and  persistent  efforts 
of  our  present  County  Superinten- 
dent, T.  C.  Henderson;  therefore. 

Resolved,  we  take  this  opportunity 
to  express  to  him  our  hearty  appre- 
ciation ot  his  labors,  and  pledge 
him  our  faithful  co-operation  in  pro- 
moting an  increased  efficiency  in  the 
public  schools  of  Transylvania 
County. 

Resolved,  that  a  copy  of  these  res- 
olutions be  sent  to  the  Sylvan  Valley 
News  for  publication. 


Rise  of  a   Carolina  Teacher  in   Vir- 
ginia. 

Richmond,  Va.,  Feb.  13. — Superin- 
tendent Stearnes,  of  the  Department 
of  Public  Instruction,  announced  to- 
day that  he  has  decided  to  nominate 
A.  Lucius  Lincoln  for  State  Super- 
visor of  Rural  Elementary  Schools  to 
succeed  T.  S.  Settle,  resigned,  when 
the  State  Board  of  Education  meets 
next  Monday.  Mr.  Lincoln  is  a  B.A. 
of  Elon  College,  N.  C.  His  first  ex- 
perience as  teacher  was  at  Nashville, 
N.  C.  Later  he  taught  at  Haw  River, 
N.  C.  He  is  now  principal  of  the 
high  school  at  Charlotte  Court  House, 
Va.  As  State  Supervisor,  he  will  get 
$2,000  per  year.  L.  L.  Llodoln,  his 
father;  w-as  iormerly  a- professor  at 
Elon  College. — Raleigh  News  and  Ob- 
server. 
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Vocational   Training   to   Be  Tried   in 
Asheville  Sciiools. 

In  order  that  the  children  of  the 
public  schools  of  Asheville  may  give 
especial  attention  to  the  studies 
which  they  will  need  in  the  years  to 
come  and  they  may  pursue  the 
branches  which  will  be  of  benefit  to 
their  favorite  professions  or  occupa- 
tions, and  principals  of  the  various 
schools  are  collecting  data  relative  to 
the  careers  which  the  students  in- 
tend making.  At  an  early  date  the 
school  S5'stem  will  establish  a  voca- 
tional bureau  and  every  effort  will 
be  made  to  get  the  children  started 
in  the  professions  or  lines  of  busi- 
ness which  they  prefer.  The  bureau 
will  get  in  touch  with  men  of  all  lines 
of  business  who  will  be  able  to  ad- 
vise the  young  folks  while  they  are  in 
school  and  employ  them  after  their 
graduation. 

It  is  being  ascertained  what  the 
parents  of  the  various  students  de- 
sire that  they  shall  do  in  future  years 
and  the  wishes  of  the  children  them- 
selves are  also  consulted.  While 
none  of  the  studies  of  the  courses 
will  be  dropped,  the  teachers  will 
make  special  efforts  to  help  their 
students  in  those  studies  which  they 
must  be  familiar  with  if  they  are  suc- 
cessful in  their  vocations. 

The  local  bureau  will  be  carried  on 
along  the  lines  employed  in  some  of 
the  larger  cities  of  the  North  and 
East.  Asheville  is  said  to  be  the  first 
Southern  city  which  has  taken  up 
this  question. 


Superintendent  of  County  Schools, 
has  done  a  great  deal  of  work  to  get 
these  districts  vote  a  special  tax  and 
has  succeeded  in  interesting  almost 
all  of  the  larger  schools  of  the  coun- 
ty in  the  farm-lite  idea. 

The  county  school  board  will  begia 
at  once  to  make  arrangtmtncs  fjr 
the  erection  of  two  modern  and  well- 
equipped  high  schools  in  both  these 
districts,  and  by  the  time  school 
opens  for  the  next  term  the  new 
buildings  will  be  ready  for  the  occu- 
pancy of  the  children. 


HOW    TO    BUY    AT   FACTORY   PRICES. 

You  can  get  better  than  wholesale  prices  on;— Educa- 
tlonal  Scl.ntltlc  Apparatus  for  all  subjects.  Laboratory 
Supplies.  MlUcand  Cream  Testers,  Projection  Lanterns. 
Microscopes,     Magnltiers.       Dissecting      Instruments. 

"•i  11  lit-^  "-r _,  ■■  ■■ _.°"'"""°"     ,  Rules. 

Pn.tractois.  Color  flaMrHlIB  Wheels  and  Discs, 
Thermometers,  Baro  '■'■'■"  meters,  li.vgromet- 
ers.  Tuning  Forks.  Pitch  Pipes.  Jlagnets.  Batteries, 
Electric  Bells,  all  kinds  of  wire.  Motors,  r>ynamos. 
Telegraph  Instruments,  Wireless  Apparatus,  Chemical 
Ulassware,  etc.,  by  sending  for  our  illustrated  Cat- 
alogue containing  over  1.400  articles  for  school  use. 
Chicago  ArpARATua  Company.  Chjcaqo.  III. 

YvUR  C0V1.VI  NCEVIENT  PLAY 

'  THE  WINDING  OF  LATANE  CASHTON  " 

HE  WILL  SIND   A   FREE    COPY  TO   AN' 

TEACH  R  FOa  EXAMIN\T10N      SI    PLY  ASK 

FOR  IT 

0    P    PARKER  CO.  GIBSON   TINN, 


THOUGHTFUL,  EARNEST,  AMBITIOUS  TEACHERS 

\v  11  not  underestimate  the  value  of  our 
twenty-one  years  establ  shed  reputation. 
If  interested  in  securing  a  better  posi- 
tion for  next  fall,  write  for  our 

NEW  MANUAL.      IT'S  FREE 

Sheridan's  Teachers*  Agency,  charlotte,  -n,  c. 


Durham  Adds  Two  Local  Tax  Dis- 
tricts— Not  to  Increase  the  School 
Term. 

Two  more  districts  in  this  county 
have  been  added  to  the  special  tax 
lists  of  Durham  County,  making 
eleven  in  all  whose  patrons  will  pay 
an  additional  tax  for  school  purposes. 
These  districts  which  have  just  come 
into  the  special  tax  department  are 
Bethesda  and  Mineral  Springs  schools, 
each  of  these  districts  in  Oak  Grove 
Township  voting  a  tax  of  twenty 
cents  on  the  hundred  dollars'  valua- 
tion and  sixty  cents  on  the  poll. 

These  districts  are  the  only  ones 
in  Oak  Grove  Township  which  have 
voted  the  special  tax  and  is  an  indi- 
cation that  this  section  of  the  county 
is  making  a  stride  to  catch  up  with 
some  of  the  other  sections  education- 
ally. The  patrons  of  these  schools 
do  not  want  any  longer  school  term, 
for  both  these  schools  have  been  run- 
ning eight  months  for  a  number  of 
years.  They  have  asked  tor  the  spe- 
cial tax  that  they  might  have  better 
school-houses  and  more  teachers. 
They  want  to  establish  high  schools 
in  these  districts  and  also  add  the 
farm  life  feature  and  teach  their  chil- 
dren domestic  science,  two  progres- 
sive, mareiaentB-fhat  are  jaaking  ra.P' 
id  strides  la  the  cduii'tBy  dlBtSrfefJB.  of 
Durhgjn  OoTinty.   Prof,  Q.  W.  Massey, 


THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

Summer  School  lor  Teachers,  June  11— July  23, 19  3 

Courses  will  be  offered  in  Primary  School  Methods,  the  Common  School 
Branches,  Arithmetic,  Algebra,  Geometry,  Trigonometry,  Secondary  Education, 
Educational  Psychology,  School  Administration,  English  Grammar,  Composition 
and  Literature,  History,  Physics,  Chemistry,  Botany,  Agriculture,  Geography, 
Forestry,  Latin,  French,  German,  Drawing,  Library  Administration  and  Public 
School  Music.    Special  courses  to  meet  the  needs  of  all  classes  of  Teachers. 

No  tuition  feen  charged  teachers  of  the  State  or  those  preparing  to  become  teachers  A  nominal 
registration  fee  of  five  dollars  admits  t  >  all  courses.  The  University  Librar  y  and  Laboratories ,  pen 
to  students  of  the  Summer  School  without  adaitional  cost. 

Board  at  Commons  Hall  and  Lodging  'n  the  College  Dormitories  fu^-nished  at  actual  cost. 

The  earnest  teacher  or  student  who  wishes  to  spend  a  part  of  the  summer  in  quiet,  intensive 
study,  unHer  competent  instructors,  will  find  here  excellent  opportunity, 

A  bulletin  containing  detailed  inforrantion  as  tn  courses  of  study,  instructors,  expenses,  etc  , 
will  be  ready  in  March,    This  will  be  sent,  upon  application,  to  anyone  interested. 

For  further  information,  address 

N.  W  WALKER,  Director  ol  tbe  Sammer  School,  Chapel  BUI.  N,  C 

**  Here  is  the  Answer;'-  in 

Web5ter:5  New  International 

■  You  daily  question  the  meaning  of  some  neio  word. 
You  seek  the  location  of  the  Levant  or  the  pronunci- 
ation of  skat.  A  pupil  asks :  "What  is  a  whalehackV*    4  , 
"  Who  was  Rosea  BigUmf  "  ''Mother  BrnicM  "  etc, 


The  only  dictionary  with  the  New  ,< 
Divided  Page, — characterized 
as  "A  Stroke  of 
'■//;/;/»», Genius, " 


This  New  Creation  answers 
all  kinds  of  questions 
with  final  au- 

''^"i#^***" 2700  Pages, 

^jSS#    400,000  Words.       6000  lUustratioiis'f^ 
g  India  Paper  Edition : 

=  Printed  on  thin,  opsqoe,  stroiiK.  expenoive  imported  India 

=  Paper.  What  a  satisfaction  to  own  the  new  Merriam  WebBter 

^  iu  a  form  so  light  and  so  convenient  to  nsel  One  half  the 

^  thickness  and  weight  of  the  Regular  Edition.  WeigUt  only 

M  7  lbs.    Size  12?4x9^x2H  inches. 

B  Regular  Edition: 

s    Printed  on  strong  book  paper  of  the  highest  quality. 
=    Weight  U9i  lbs.    Size  12%  x  99^  x  6  inches.    Both  Editiona 
=    are  printed  from  the  same  plates  and  indexed, 
a,'        ■    •  Write  for  sample  pages  of  Ijoth  Editiona ;  FBEE. 

•      '%lii,ii,r~^    G.  *  C.  MERRIAM  CO.,  ,„,srf 

'""I^Mmm. SprtaBfleld.  M>S9. „«,#»»«»* 


Tr»e  Merriam  Webster 
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An   Excellent   Program   for   Literary 
Societies.   . 

One  of  the  most  practical  and  in- 
teresting programs  yet  carried  out  by 
the  Charles  D.  Mclver  Society  of  the 
Winston  High  School  was  given  in 
February.  The  subjects  for  each 
member  were  of  a  useful  and  helpful 
character,  and  were  very  beneficial  to 
the  entire  membership.  Following  is 
given  the  program: 

Mclver  Society. 
How  to  arrange  and  serve  meals. 

1.  How  to  Arrange  a  Table  for 
Breakfast — Miss  Emily  Gray. 

2.  Breakfast  Menu — Miss  Ruth  An- 
derson. 

3.  How  to  Make  Bread — Miss  Alice 
Wilson. 

4.  How  to  Make  Coffee — Miss 
Louise  Crosland. 

5.  How  to  Arrange  a  Table  for 
Luncheon — Miss  Louise  Crute. 

6.  Luncheon  Menu — Miss  Mary 
Cash. 

7.  Creamed  Sweetbreads  Served  in 
Ramekins — Miss  Elizabeth  Conrad. 

8.  How  to  Broil  a  Chicken — Miss 
Mamie  Whaling. 

9.  How  to  Prepare  Fruit  Salad — 
Miss  Emily  Vaughn. 

10.  How  to  Arrange  a  Table  for 
Dinner — Miss  Maddry. 

11.  Dinner  Menu — Miss  Blanche 
Buxton. 

12.  Creamed  Asparagus  Soup — 
Miss  Evelyn  Shipley. 

13.  Porterhouse  Steak — Miss  Dovie 
Dean. 

14.  Desserts — Miss  Mary  John- 
ston. 

15.  Fish — Miss  Callie  Lewis. 

16.  Recipe  for  Vegetables — Miss 
Mary  Efird. 

17.  Piano  Solo  —  Miss  Louise 
Crute. 

An  interesting  debate  on  a  current 
question  of  interest  was  participated 
In  by  the  Calvin  H.  Wiley  Society,  the 
negative  being  successful  over  their 
opponents.  Following  is  given  the 
program: 

Wiley  Society. 

Curernt    Events — James    Hankins. 

Declamation — Prank  Cash. 


Debate — Resolved,  That  ships  with 
the  American  flag  should  go  through 
the  Panama  Canal  free:  Affirmative, 
Wilton.  Dalton,  Orpheus,  Wright, 
Thomas  Wilson  and  Sam  Pinkston: 
negative,  Gregory,  Graham,  Hugh 
Polard,  Arthur  Spaugh  and  Clement 
Eaton. 


in  some  Collegre  for  the 
Fall  term.  Have  had  one  year's  experience 
Can  give  the  very  best  testimonials  and  refer- 
ences. 

Mrs.  J.  B.  WILLIAMS,  Carthage.  N.  C. 


Orations,  Debates,  Essays,  etc. 

prepared  to  order  on  given  subjects. 
$1.50  per  1,000  words.  "Teachers' 
talk?,"  outlines  for  debates,  essays, 
etc.,  $1.00  each.  Cash  with  order.  Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed.  P.  A.  MILLER, 
211  Riesinger  Ave.,  Dayton,  0. 


Summer  School 
of  the  South 


The.University  of  Tennessee 

Kncxville 


TweUUi  Session:  Jane  24  lo  Aag.  1,  1913 


Largest,  best  and  cheapest 
Summer  School  for  Teachers. 
Strong    courses    in    Kinder- 

garten,  Primary,  Secondary, 
[igh  School  and  i  ollege 
subjects.  New  courses  in 
Library  Administration,  Do- 
mestic Science,  Manual  Arts, 
Engineering,  Agriculture, 
Preparation  for  College  En- 
trance. Credit  toward  De- 
grees    ::::::::::::: 


F'Ine   VIusIc 

Lectures 

Exeurslons 


Reduced  Railroad  Rates 
Write  for  Announcement 


BROWN  AYRES 

President 


BEGIN  AT  THE 
GROUND 

If  we  are  to  remedy  the 
unsatisfactory  conditions  now 
existing  in  grade  and  iiigh 
school  English  all  over  the 
country,  we  must  begin  at 
the  ground. 

Phonic  Drills 

By  Anna  Meade  Michaux,  Mary 
Owen  Graham,  J.  A.  Mathe- 
son.  Department  of  Educa- 
tion, North  Carolina  State 
Normal  and  Industrial  Col- 
lege, Greensboro,  N.  C. 

is  one  of  the  first  steps  in  the 
progress.  A  little  book  of 
help  'for  teacher  and  child, 
it  is  published  at  the  request 
of  teachers  themselves. 

Valuable  in  reading  class- 
es—especially suggestive  to 
inexperienced  teachers. 

Trains  the  child  to  hear 
accurately,  and  to  see  the 
sound  the  ear  hears. 

It  enables  him  to  master 
words,  and  in  the  mastery 
to  enunciate  clearly  and  dis- 
tinctly. 

It  drills  continuously. 

Neatly  Bound  in  Stiff  Paper  Cover 

Price,  15  Cents 

Rand  McNally  &  Company 


Chicago 


Neiu  York 


VmGIlVIA    SCHOOL  SUPPLY    COMPANY 

RICHIVIOND.    VIRGINIA, 

We  can  make  immediate  shipment  of  old  Dominion  Desks, 
in  any  quantity,  double  or  single,  promptly  from  Richmond,  Va. 

We  are  also  making  prompt  shipments  of  steel  desks  and 
full  line  of  cast  iron  desks  from  our  factories. 

Virgoplate  Blackboards  shipped  from  Richmond,  Va.,  on 
receipt  of  orders. 

Teachers'  Desks  and  Chairs,  Bookcases,  Maps, 
Globes,  Charts,  Crayons,  Window  Shades,  and,  in 
fact,  every  article  needed  for  schools  or  colleges,  can  be  ship- 
ped promptly  from  our  warehouses  at  Richmond,  Virginia. 

SEND  US  YOUR  ORDERS.    SATISFACTION  GOARANTEED 
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Columbus  County  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion. 

The  regular  meeting  of  tlie  Colum- 
bus County  Teachers'  Association  was 
held  in  Chadhourn,  January  24. 
There  were  present  about  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  teachers,  and  be- 
sides these  many  friends  to  the  cause 
of  education. 

For  several  years  the  interest  in 
these  meetings  has  been  growing;  not 
only  the  teachers  but  also  many  pa- 
trons of  the  schools  realize  the  im- 
portance of  these  meetings  to  the  fu- 
ture progress  of  the  county.  The 
people  of  the  county  are  alive  to  this 
cause  as  is  evidenced  by  the  large 
number  of  local  tax  districts  in  the 
county.  Even  in  the  remote  parts  of 
it  are  found  many  schools  that  have 
terms   of   six   and   seven   months. 

The  following  program  was  talcen 
up  and  carried  out: 

"Reading  in  Public  Schools,"  by 
Miss  Mable  Goode  was  practical  and 
helpful;  Miss  Fannie  Webb's  paper  on 
"Some  Primary  Methods  Explained" 
showed  that  she  is  well  acquainted 
with  the  work  for  the  small  children, 
while  Miss  Parker  showed  that  "The 
Study  of  Home  Geography"  draws  to 
itself  practically  all  the  other  studies 
of  the  child. 

Prof.  W.  F.  Giles,  of  Marion,  N.  C, 
entertained  the  teachers  with  an  elab- 
orate discussion  of  "The  Importance 
of  the  Study  of  Geography."  Being  a 
practical  schoolman,  he  offered  many 
helpful  suggestions  to  the  teachers. 
"The  Place  Memory-work  Should 
Have  in  Grammar  School  Grades" 
was  well  treated  by  Miss  Claudia 
Thomas. 

Mr.  C.  D.  Koonce,  Chairman  of  the 
County  Board  of  Education,  discuss- 
ed at  some  length  "The  Teacher's 
Part  in  Character  Building  in  the  Pu- 
pil." In  this  subject  Mr.  Koonce 
clearly  set  forth  the  responsibility 
resting  upon  the  teachers  to  train 
well  their  pupils  for  future  citizen- 
ship. 

The  exercises  were  brought  to  a 
close  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Justus  with  "Some 
Sugestions  as  to  How  the  Teacher 
May  Control  the  Play  of  the  Pupils 
With  Practical  Illustrations."  As  Mr. 
Justus  had  been  connected  with  Y. 
M.  C.  A.  work  before  he  began  to 
teach,  he  had  had  unusual  opportun- 
ities to  familiarize  himself  with  the 
work  he  discussed.  He  was  eagerly 
listened  to  by  the  teachers. 

All  the  discussions  were  entered 
into  heartily  and  the  teachers  show- 
ed their  interest  by  the  careful  at- 
tention they  gave  those  taking  part 
in  the  discussions.  They  were  eager 
to  get  new  ideas  and  helpful  sugges- 
tions to  take  back  with  them  to  their 
schools. 

The  people  of  Chadbourn  are  not- 
ed for  doing  things  right.  They  met 
the  teachers  with  open  hands  and 
hearts  and  made  .them  feel  at  home. 


A  more  bountiful  dinner  than  they 
served  for  the  Association  can  hardly 
be  imagined.  The  teachers  are  in- 
debted to  these  generous  people  for 


one  of  the  most  pleasant  days  they 
have  spent  in  the  county  since  the 
opening  of  the  schools. 

W.  R.  S. 


East    Carolina   Teachers 
Training  School 


A  State  school  to  train  teachers  for  the  public  schools 
of  North  Carolina.  Every  energy  is  directed  to  this  one 
purpose.  Tuition  free  to  all  who  agree  to  teach.  Fall 
Term  begins  September  24,  1912, 

For  catalogue  and  other  information  address, 

ROBT.  H.  WRIGHT,  President, 

GREENVILLE,  N.  C. 


The  Southern  Atmosphere 
of  The  Howell  Readers 

"V\7"AS  one  of  the  chief  reasons  assigned  for  their  adop- 
tion by  the  State  of  North  Carolina. 
Come  to  think  of  it,  do  you  know  that  though  other 
readers  have  been  written  by  southerners,  the  Howell 
books  are  the  only  ones  that  have  a  distinctly  Southern 
atmosphere  ?    It's  a  fact. 

ALFRED  WILLIAMS  &  CO., 

RALEIGH,  N.  C, 
SOLE  AGENTS  FOR  NORTH  CAROLINA. 


//7  £n-e_- "u^  a/7T_ 

'TPeacitac 


/OO  OOO      IjLax^nJiAj} 

iQ  it\  ~Pa/rUc  Schools.' 


Vpoifr^  PatacsovT-vti      C  k  tcogo^  ^  1 1. 1  mD  us 


BREWER 


TEACHERS' 
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l-'orsyth   Teachers  Favor  Compulsory 
Attendance. 

Forsyth  County  teachers  favor  a 
compulsory  school  attendance  law 
and  with  practically  an  unanimous 
vote  adopted  resolutions  in  their 
meeting  here  yesterday,  urging  the 
General  Assembly  to  enact  such  a 
law.  There  were  about  ninety  teach- 
ers present  at  the  meeting  and  not  a 
vote  was  cast  against  the  resolutions. 

Another  feature  of  the  meeting 
yesterday  was  the  address  of  County 
Farm  Demonstrator  I.  O.  Schaub, 
who  told  of  the  progress  being  made 
in  the  organization  of  the  Boys'  Corn 
Club  and  the  Girls'  Tomato  Club  in 
this  county.  He  reported  splendid 
progress  and  the  teachers  will  co-op- 
erate in  the  work.  About  eighteen  or 
twenty  girls  have  already  joined  the 
Tomato  Club,  which  is  a  new  organi- 
zation entirely  for  this  county. 

The  meeting  of  the  teachers  was  a 
most   delightful   and   instructive  one. 

The  question  of  improvements 
made  in  the  various  schools  this  year 
and  what  a  local  district  can  do  with- 
out county  aid,  was  interestingly  dis- 
cussed by  Miss  Bess  Bodenhamer,  of 
Salem  Chapel  Xo.  2  and  Mr.  S.  G. 
Sutton  of  the  Rural  Hall  School. 

Papers  on  Reading  in  Public 
Schools,  part  2,  was  conducted  by  Mr. 


O'.    E.    Holder    of    the     Birch     Grove      cussed  by  Mrs.  0.  H.  Wenhold.  Miss 


School,    and    Miss    Annie    Sulivan    of 
the   Oak   Forest  School. 

Another  interesting  subject  was, 
"Compulsory  Attendance;  What  the 
Teachers  Can  Do  to  Awaken  Interest 
in   the  I^ocal  Districts."     It  was  dis- 


.\tarylillie  Whittington,  and  Mr.  W. 
B.   Clinard. 

I   think   North  Carolina  Education 

is  doing  a  great  work  in  the  State.  I 
know  it  is  helping  the  teachers  in 
their   work.  W.    B.   SPEAS. 


University  of  Virginia 
Summer  School 

Fdwin  A.  Alderman,  President 
June  24— August  7,  1913 

The  most  beautiful  group  of  Academic  Buildings  in  this  coun- 
try. Distinguished  facul'y.  Attendance  from  34  States.  A 
■working  schi  ol,  each  course  leading  to  definite  credit. 

University  and  college  credit  for  teachers  and  students. 
Courses  fur  college  entrance.  Professional  certificate  credit 
for  High  Sthool  Teachers,  Gramnar  Grade  Teachers,  and  for 
Primary  Teachers  Strong  Department  for  Kindergarten  and 
Elementary  Teachers.  Courses  in  Manual  Arts,  Household 
Arts  and  Agriculture. 

Tuition  low.  Room  and  board  reasorable.  Special  reduced 
railroad  rates.  Fir  illustrated  folder  and  official  announce- 
ment, write  to 

Director  Summer  School 

Univeisity,  Virginia 


Arnong  thoae  who  have  written  in  terms  of  high  praise  of 

METCALPS  ENGLISH  LITERATURE 


are  some  of  the  most  distinguished  prof es- 

sors  in  American  universities  and  colleges. 

Let  us  send  you  "The  Book  of  Opinions" 

also  a  booklet  of  specimen  pages. 

B.  F.  Johnson  Publishing  Co. 

Richmond,  Virginia. 


B.  F.  JOHNSON  PUBLISHING  CO. 
Richmond,  Va. 
Gentlemen:    Please  send  me  your  booklet  cow 
taining  specimen  pages  from  Dr.  Metcatf's  Eng- 
lish Literature,  also  "  The  Book  of  Opinions." 

Name _.. 

Post  Office.. 

State 


^ 


% 


% 


RECITATION  AND  DIALGOUES 

Such  books  will  soon  be  in  demand. 
We  have  them.  Send  us  your  order 
for  whatever  is  needed  in  books  and 
school  supplies. 

LIFE  AND    SPEECHES    OE    AYCOCK,   $1.30 

Alfred  Williams  &  Company 

Ralelgti,  Nf.  C. 


J 


March,  1913.1 
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MINER'S  BOOKKEEPING 

(Moore  and  Miner  Series) 

OlMPLICITY,  both  in  plan  and  treatment,  characterizes  (his  work.  Principles 
are  presented  in  clear  terms  and  are  emphasized  by  association  with  the 
things  familiar  to  the  pupil.  Drill  and  the  performance  of  actual  operations 
instead  of  constant  reference  to  rules  make  the  pupil  self-reliant,  and  prepare 
him  for  working  in  the  way  he  must  when  he  engages  in  business. 

Introductory  Course 

Introductory  and  Intermediate  Courses 

Complete  Course 

Intermediate  and  Advanced  Courses  ' 

Banking  (just  published) 


Send  for  complete  descriptive  folder 

GINN  and  COMPANY:  Publishers 

70  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


NoptlT  Carolina  F^oems 

Every  Lover  of  the  State's  Literature  Ought  to  Have  a  Copy 

A  new  collection  of  North  Carolina  poetry  just  from  the  press.      Edited  by  E.  C.  Brooks.      Handsomely 
printed  in  clear  type  on  good  paper ;   172  pages,  102  poems,  37  authors. 

Bound  in  Beautiful  Basket  Pattern  Cloth 
Stamped  in  Gold.    PRICE  $1.00  POSTPAID 


ENTHUSIASTIC  COMVIENDATIONS. 


From  the  Press. 

A  book  that  should  appeal  to  every 
North  Carolinian.  —  Oxford  Orphans' 
Friend. 

The  biographical  sketches  are  a  feat- 
ure and  they  are  good. — Raleigh  Biblical 
Recorder. 

Will  prove  a  timely  and  most  useful 
compilation. — North    Carolina    Review. 


From   Superintendents  and  Teachers. 

Supt.  T.  C.  Henderson:  "Send  by  ex- 
press  twelve   copies." 

Principal  H.  J.  Massey:  "Send  me  ten 
copies." 

Supt,  N.  C.  Newbold:  "Express  twelve 
copies." 

Supt.  F.  T.  Wooten:  "Ship  by  express 
tweuty-three  copies." 


From    Other    Readers. 

"I  predict  a  great  and  abiding  success 
for  the  book." 

"The  book  is  well  done,  and  I  am  Tar 
Heel  enough   to  value  It  Immensely." 

"T  trust  it  may  find  a  place  In  every 
school  In  the  State." 

"I  appreciate  the  service  you  are  ren- 
(it-ring  the  State.     Send  me  eight  copies." 


Send  your  order  to-day  to  W.  F.  MARSHALL,  Publislier, 

NORTH  CAROLINA  EDUCATION, 
ra.l.e:igh,  n.  c. 
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IMareli,  191;]. 


THE  SOUTHERN  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU 

ES  rA.BL.ISHE:D  1801 

Operates  Tlirougtiout  ttie  Souttiwest 

ral.e:igh,  n.  c. 

It  is  to  be  expected,  and  it  is  a  duty  for  teachers  to  take  advantage  of  every  opportunity  offered  to  in' 
crease  salary  or  to  improve  in  location  or  character  of  work. 

We  have  filled  positions  in  thirty-one  States,  and  the  number  of  applications  direct  from  school  officers 
has  increased  more  than  ten  times  during  the  past  five  years. 

To  meet  this  largely  increasing  demand,  we  must  add  several  hundred  new  names  to  our  membership 
list,  and  we  can  serve  tnem  better  if  they  will  register  at  once. 

We  have  a  large  number  of  members  who  are  not  seeking  a  change  but  are  open  to  promotion. 

We  copy  a  few  recent  expressions;  we  receive  hundreds  of  similar  letters  annually. 


Columbia.  S,  C,  Nov,   25,   1912, 
I  like  the  position  here  very  much.     I  certainly  feel  ver: 
grateful  to  you  for  securing  me  the  position,  and  I  shall  eer 
tainly    recommend    the    Bureau    to   any    desiring    to    registe 
with  an  agency.  iVlARY  HAVENS  MILLS, 

Director  Music.  Columbia  College. 


( Fron 


York.) 


Am  very 
and  like  m> 
and  theory 
tlnued 

(From  Oklahon 


Forsyth.   Ga.,    Dec.   2,   1912. 
Lsed  with  the  workings  of  your  Bureau, 
position  as  teacher  of  violin,  harmony, 
ch.     I  hope  your  agency  will   have  con- 
WALTER   H.    FRIEDRICH. 


Red  Springs.  N.  C.  Nov.  21.  1912. 
During  the  last  fifteen  years  I  have  been  a  member  of 
four  teachers'  agencies,  and  whenever  I  have  been  placed 
by  an  agency  it  has  been  by  the  Southern  Educational  Bu- 
reau. My  present  position  was  secured  through  the  South- 
ern Educational  Bureau,  at  over  10  per  cent  increase  in  sal- 
ary. I  have  always  found  Mr.  Parker  to  be  a  high-toned 
gentleman  and  square  in  all  his  dealings. 

J.   E.    DOWD, 
Superintendent  Red   Springs  Graded  Schools. 


Dothan.    Ala.,    Nov.    22,    1912. 

It  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  speak  a  good  word  for  the  Edu- 
cational Bureau.  1  joined  it  last  spring,  and  in  a  few 
weeks  I  had  secured  a  position.  I  am  very  much  pleased 
with  my  position  here,  and  will  always  be  grateful  to  the 
Bureau  for  getting  it  for  me.  LOIS  TOUNG. 

(From  South  Carolina.) 


Raleigh,  N.   C,   Nov.,   1912. 
I  am  indeed  glad  to  heartily  recommend  your  agency  to 
teachers    desiring   better   positions.     It   has   been    of    invalu- 
able service  to  me.   and  I  have  found  it  to  be  perfectly  re- 
liable and  courteous  In  all  of  its  dealings. 

CLARA    M.    CHAPEL, 
Teacher  Music.   City  Schools. 
(From  Ohio.) 


Educational  Bureau.  My  present  position  was  secured 
through  it.  and  I  find  my  work  very  pleasant,  indeed,  and 
just  as  you  recommended  it  to  be.  Any  teacher  who  desires 
a  better  position  will  do  well  to  enroll  in  the  Southern  Edu- 
cational Bureau.  o.  H.  ORR. 
(From  North  Carolina.) 


I  most  heartily 


Lexintgon.    Mo. 
Southern  Educational  Bu- 
icement.      It   has   been   fair 
•ne.     I  am   glad   to   recom- 

ROSE    COX, 

Teacher  of  Art,   Lexington  College 
North  Carolina.) 


vho  desire 
all    dealings 


Bolton.    College. 
Brunswick,   Tenn.,   Dec.   4,   1911. 
I  take  great  pleasure  in  recommending  the  Southern  Edu- 
ational  Bureau  as  prompt,  courteous,  considerate,  and  with 
11   the   other  qualities   that  a  teacher  might  desire. 

fter  I  became  a  member,  through 
itable  position. 


thei 


Sin 


then   my  de 
juld    have    di 


vith  the 


hav 


(From  South  Ca 


been  as  pleas 
CECIL    JOHNSON, 
Department  of  Mathematic 


Shelby,  N.  C.  Nov.  13,  1912. 


It  is  of  great  advantage  to  be  a  member  of  the  Southern 
Educational  Bureau.  I  have  secured  two  good  positions 
since  I  have  been  a  member.  Mr.  Charles  J.  Parker,  the 
manager,  whom  I  know  personally,  take's  great  interest  In 
all  his  teachers  and  in  their  advancement. 

MISS   MARGARET    MARQUIS, 

Graded    Schools. 
(From  South  Carolina.) 


Bevler,  Mo.,  Nov.  3.  1911. 
The  Southern  Educational  Bureau  is  of  Invaluable  assist- 
ance to  teachers  in  keeping  in  touch  with  vacancies  in  va- 
rious schools,  and  especially  so  if  the  teacher  wishes  to 
learn,  by  teaching  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  of  the 
differences    common    to    different    localities. 

L.    M.    HALEY. 
(From  South  Carolina.) 


Hendersonvllle,  N.  C,  Nov.  12.  1912. 
I  have  been  an  active  member  of  your  Teachers'  Bureau 
since  1902,  and  in  every  way  I  have  found  it  reliable.  Some 
of  the  best  positions  I  have  had  came  through  Its  efforts, 
and  aome  of  the  most  satisfactory  teachers  I  have  had  were 
recommended  by  it:   therefore  I  recommend  It. 

W.    H.    CALB, 
Superintendent    Graded    Schools. 


Mt.  Groghan,  S.  C,  Nov.  20,  1912. 
say    a    few   words   In   behalf   of   your 


Fair  Bluff,   N.   C,   Oct.  .17,   1911. 

I  can  say  you  have  been  a  great  help  to  me.  My  salary 
has  been  advanced  150  per  cent.  I  do  not  think  I  could 
have  accomplished  it  without  your  aid.  I  am  sure  I  could 
not.  Then,  too,  I  have  a  better  school  now.  I  am  able  by 
that  to  do  better  work.  You  certainly  have  bene  a  great 
help   to   me.  B.    W.    DOZIER. 

(From  Maine.) 

Brownwood,  Texas,   Dec.   17,   1911. 
I  would  be  very  glad  to  add  my  testimonial  at  any  time 
regarding  your  agency.      I   find   my  present  position  a  very 
pleasant  one.     Thanking  you,  I  am, 

MARIE   CROSBY, 
Director    of    Music,    Howard    Payne    College. 
( Fron-j  New  Jersey. ) 


I  cannot  speak  too  highly  of  the  Southern  Educational 
Bureau.  Its  manager,  Mr.  C.  J.  Parker,  is  a  man  of  ster- 
ling character,  rare  business  qualities,  and  is  punctual  to 
every  duty.  I  was  elected  to  my  present  position  at  JlOO 
per  month  in  less  than  two  weeks  after  I  had  applied  for 
It.  So  long  as  I  teach,  I  intend  to  be  a  member  of  his 
Agency,  as  I  know  he  will  do  his  utmost  to  secure  me  the 
best  possible  position.  J.   B.   THORN,  JR., 

Principal  Graded  School,  Aulander,   N.   C. 


The  above  expressions  furnish  evidence  of  what  we  have  done  and  are  now  doing;  not  what  we 
hope  or  expect  to  do.  Write  for  brochure  and  full  particulars  if  you  are  prepared  to  do  good  work,  or  if  you 
want  to  employ  a  good  teacher  for  any  grade  of  school  or  college  work. 

The  Southern  Educational  Bureau 

Raleigti,  IV.  C. 

Note :    We  continue  your  name  on  roll  until  a  position  is  secured  for  you. 
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Universal  Education  and  Equal  Opportunity 


Charles  Brantley  Aycock,  November  1,  1859— April  4,  1912. 


Aristocracy  was  always  trained. 
Democracy,  if  it  is  to  be  effective,  must 
likewise  be  trained.  Universal  education 
is  therefore  the  imperative  and  only 
remedy  for  our  loss  of  power  in  the  na- 
tion. But  how  shall  we  be  trained  ? 
Are  we  to  forget  the  memories  of  the 
past ;  to  break  away  from  our  traditions ; 
to  join  with  those  who  are  clamoring  for 
the  adoption  of  the  convictions  which  we 
have  combatted  for  years  ?  I  think  not. 
No  people  can  ever  become  a  great  peo- 
ple by  exchanging,  its  own  individuality, 
but  only  by  developing  and  encouraging 
it.  We  must  build  on  our  own  founda- 
tion of  character,  temperament  and  in- 
herited traits.     We  must  not  repudiate, 


but  develop.  We  must  seek  out  and  ap- 
preciate our  own  distinctive  traits,  our 
own  traditions,  our  deep-rooted  tenden- 
cies, and  read  our  destiny  in  their  inter- 
pretation. We  must  put  away  vain  glory 
and  boasting  and  take  an  impartial  in- 
ventory of  all  the  things  that  we  have 
and  are ;  and  these  things  can  only  come 
to  us  through  the  training  of  all  our  citi- 

EQUAL !  That  is  the  Word  I  On 
that  word  I  plant  myself  and  my  party- 
the  equal  right  of  every  child  bom  on  the 
earth  to  have  the  opportunity  "  to  burgeon 
out  all  that  there  is  within  him"— Unspok- 
en address,  prepared  for  delivery  in  Ral- 
eigh, April  12,  1912. 
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A  PAGE  OF  PERTINENT  THINGS 


GET  THE  LIFE  AND  SPEECHES  OF  CHARLES 
B.  AYCOCK  THIS  MONTH. 

Every  teacher  whose  eye  falls  vipon  this  item 
should  quickly  seize  the  opportunity  open  this  month 
to  secure  a  copy  of  the  Life  and  Speeches  of  Gover- 
nor Aycock  at  a  greatly  reduced  price.  Hitherto  the 
price  has  been  $1.50,  but  any  teacher  who  sends  a 
dollar  this  month  can  get  the  book.  No  other  North 
Carolina  biography  has  ever  had  such  a  sale,  over 
5,000  copies  being  sold  in  about  five  months.  No 
teacher  who  recognizes  the  tremendous  impulse  im- 
parted to  the  cause  of  education  in  North  Carolina 
by  Governor  Aycock 's  wonderful  campaigns  and 
wise  administration  should  think  of  teaching  the 
boys  and  girls  of  North  Carolina  without  being  fa- 
miliar with  his  life  and  ideals  that  inspired  it. 

A  few  friends  of  Governor  Aycock  inaugurated  a 
few  days  ago  a  campaign  to  do  a  good  and  graceful 
deed  by  imdertaking  to  dispose  of  the  entire  re- 
mainder of  the  edition  this  month  (April  being  the 
anniversary  month  of  his  tragic  death)  and  turning 
the  money  over  promptly  to  Mrs.  Aycock  at  whose 
expense  the  edition  of  10,000  copies  was  printed. 
Some  have  taken  fifty  copies,  some  twenty-five  cop- 
ies, some  fifteen,  and  ten,  and  five;  and  if  every 
teacher  who  knew  and  admired  Governor  Aycock 
will  order  three  copies,  or  two,  or  one,  this  month  it 
will  insure  the  timely  accomplishment  of  the  under- 
taking— a  graceful  act  in  which  every  teacher  should 
feel  pride  and  satisfaction  in  having  a  part. 

I  most  earnestly  hope  ever  reader  of  North  Caro- 
lina Education  will  help  in  this  campaign.  The  book 
is  worth  ten  times  its  cost,  and  any  profit  left  after 
1  finish  paying  the  publishers'  bills  will  go  to  Mrs. 
Aycock,  the  work  of  the  undersigned,  like  the  work 
of  the  authors,  having  been  done  entirely  as  a  labor 
of  love. 

Send  your  order  to-day  and  make  sure  of  copies 
for  yourself  and  friends  before  the  book  goes  out  of 
print.  Yours  s'ineerely, 

W.  F.  MARSHALL, 

Raleigh,  N.  C.  Sales  Manager. 


TIME  SPENT  IN  PREPARING  A  LATIN  LESSON 

By  N.  Spencer  Mullican,  Kinston,  N.  C. 

Some  time  ago  as  I  was*  anxious  to  obtain  some 
information  concerning  the  habits  of  study  of  the 
pupils  of  the  Kinston  High  School,  I  wrote  a  number 
of  questions  on  the  blackboard  and  requested  that 
they  be  answered  as  accurately  as  possible.  From 
the  answers  received  the  following  result  was  obtain- 
ed with  reference  to  the  amount  of  time  the  pupils 
were  spending  in  the  preparation  of  their  various 
lessons: 

The  average  time  s^xint  by  the  pupils  of  the  eighth 
grade  in  the  preparation  of  their  different  lessons  is 
as  follows:     English,  25  minutes;  history,  25  min- 


xites;  mathematics,  40  minutes;  and  Latin,  80  min- 
utes. 

In  the  ninth  grade  the  results  were  about  the 
same  as  in  the  eighth.  English,  35  minutes ;  history, 
25  minutes;  mathematics,  50  minutes;  and  Latin,  90 
minutes. 

In  the  tenth:  grade  there  seems  to  be  a  little  more 
variation.  It  is  as  follows:  English,  45  minutes; 
French,  45  minutes;  mathematics,  45  minutes;  and 
Latin,  95  minutes. 

The  proportion  for  the  eleventh  grade  was  about 
the  same  as  for  the  tenth.  It  may  be  noticed  that  in 
each  grade  the  time  spent  in  the  preparation  of  the 
Latin  lesson  was  almost  equal  to  the  entire  time 
spent  in  the  preparation  of  the  other  three  studies. 

How  is  this  for  the  training  of  youths  for  life's 
work? 


A  WORD  OF  APPRECIATION. 

We  have  received  a  letter  from  one  of  our  readers 
who  found  time  to  write  a  word  of  commendation 
over  the  editorial  in  March  Education  on  The  Mei-e- 
dith  College  Bulletin.    In  closing  his  letter,  he  said: 

"You  are  voicing  my  opinion  also  when  you 
•    say  that  a  school  ought  to  render  public  service 
aside  from  its  regular  teaching,  and  that  our  aim 
should  be  for  a  general  broadening  influence." 


A  number  of  articles  of  unusual  interest  are  in 
hand  for  our  May  issue — among  them  one  on  "School 
Housekeeping,"  by  Miss  Clara  Hall  of  Clear  Creek 
School  in  Mecklenburg  County,  and  another  on 
"Why  Teachers  Fail,"  by  Principal  W.  G.  Sneed, 
of  High  Point. 


If  you  did  not  receive  the  circulars  and  order 
blank  in  time  to  send  your  remittance  by  the  5th  for 
the  Life  and  Speeches  of  Governor  Aycock,  use  them 
anytime  this  month,  preferably  before  the  12th,  if 
possible.  The  offer  of  one  dollar  per  copy  to  teach- 
ers has  been  extended  through  the  month  of  April. 


Seventeen  hundred  children  in  Dayton,  Ohio,  till- 
ed backyard  gardens,  each  ten  by  twenty-five  feet, 
last  year,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Dayton  Parks 
and  Playgrounds  Association,  and  not  only  provided 
fresh  vegetables  for  home  use,  hut  in  many  cases 
sold  the  231'oduce  for  enough  to  buy  text-books  and 
other  school  supplies. 


North  Carolina  Education  is  not  published  in  the 
vacation  months  of  June  and  July.  We.  find  every 
year  that  some  subscribers  do  not  understand  this 
and  write  us  for  the  missing  numbers.  The  subscrip- 
tion year  of  North  Carolina  Education  ends  with  the 
June  number. 


Compulsory  school  bathing  is  enforced  in  the  Ger- 
man cities  of  Gotha  and  Heilbronn.  In  Gotha  chil- 
dren who  can  not  afford  bathing  suits  are  supplied 
with  them  by  the  school. 
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RETARDATION  IN  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS 

By  H.  W.  Chase,  University  of  North  Carolina. 


The  editor  of  North  Carolina  Education  has  asked 
me  to  disciiss  in  a  series  of  three  articles  the  prob- 
lem of  the  backward  child  in  the  school.  These  arti- 
cles will  aim,  first,  to  present  the  facts  in  the  cases ; 
second,  to  discuss  the  causes  for  these  facts ;  and, 
third,  to  suggest  remedies. 

What  Retardation  Is. 

Under  normal  conditions,  children  enter  school  at 
the  age  of  six  so  that  the  first  grade  in  any  school 
system  would,  if  all  children  began  school  at  the 
normal  time  and  were  promoted,  be  composed  of 
ciiildren  of  six  and  seven  years  of  age  (some  of 
course  passing  their  seventh  birthday  during  the 
first  months  in  school).  The  second  grade  would 
similiarly,  if  all  were  as  it  should  be,  be  composed 
of  children  seven  and  eight  years  old,  the  third  of 
those  eight  and  nine,  and  so  on,  the  eighth  grade  be- 
ing begun  at  the  age  of  thirteen  or  fourteen,  the  last 
year  of  high  school  would  be  reached  at  the  age  of 
sixteen  or  seventeen. 

As  every  teacher  knows,  this  is  an  ideal  which 
is  never  even  approximated  in  actual  practice.  Some 
children  enter  school  when  they  are  older  than  they 
should  be,  others  fail  of  promotion.  Whatever  the 
reasons  may  be,  there  are  many  children  in  each 
grade  who  are  older  than  the  normal  age  for  that 
2  grade.     The  first  grade,  for  example,  will  contain 

^  children  eight,  nine,  and  ten  year  of  age,  and  possi- 

bly older,  and  so  throughout  the  system.  Such 
children,  who  are  older  than  the  normal  age  for 
their  grade,  are  said  to  be  retarded,  whatever  the 
cause  of  the  retardation  may  be.  It  may  be  that  a 
child  has  come  into  a  city  school  from  the  country, 
Avith  a  short  term.  He  may  be  even  brighter  than 
the  average  child  of  the  city  system.  But,  because 
of  his  defective  earlier  schooling,  the  finds  himself  in 
a  class  with  children  younger  than  himself.  He  is  re- 
tarded ;  just  as  truly  as  is  the  child  who  fails  of  pro- 
motion year  after  year  because  of  sheer  mental  in- 
capacity. 

Prevalence  of  Retardation. 

One  who  has  not  looked  into  the  matter  a  little 
has  no  idea  of  the  astonishingly  large  number  of 
children  who  are  out  of  place  in  the  average  school 
system.  Of  late  years,  a  great  many  investigations 
on  this  point  have  been  made,  and  the  state  of  af- 
fairs is  now  pretty  well-known,  so  far  as  the  larger 
city  system  are  concerned.  Figures  for  the  country 
schools  are  hard  to  come  at,  but  without  doubt  the 
amount  of  retardation  is  even  greater  than  in  the 
cities. 

One  of  the  best  of  these  investigations  is  that  by 
Professor  Strayer,  of  Teacher's  College,  published 
by  the  Bureau  of  Education  at  Washington^  and 
available  to  all  teachers  who  will  take  the  trouble  to 
write  for  it.  On  the  basis  of  data  collected  from 
318  city  school  system,  he  finds  that,  in  cities  of  over 


25,000  population,  38  per  cent  of  all  boys  are  re- 
tarded one  year  or  more,  and  32  per  cent  of  all  girls. 
For  cities  of  les  sthan  25,000  population,  the  figures 
are  38  per  cent  for  the  boys  and  36  per  cent  for  the 
girls.  In  other  words,  throughout  the  country, 
about  one-third  of  the  pupils  in  the  average  city  sys- 
tem are  older  than  they  should  be  for  the  grades  in 
which  they  are  found.  In  North  Carolina  the  sys- 
tems of  Goldsboro  of  Goldsboro,  Rocky  Mount,  and 
Winston  show  an  amount  of  retardation  ranging  be- 
tween forty  and  forty-five  per  cent. 

The  number  of  children  who  are  younger  than  nor- 
mal age  for  their  grade  is,  on  the  other  hand,  very 
small,  amounting  to  not  over  4  per  cent  of  the  total 
school  population.  Roughly  speaking,  we  may  say 
that  there  are  ten  children  in  the  average  system  who 
are  retarded  as  compared  with  one  who  is  ahead  of 
his  normal  grade. 

Seriousness   of  the   Problem. 

These  are  the  fact ;  noAV  what  do  they  mean  1 
They  mean,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  child  who 
is  retarded  is  not  in  an  environment  in  which  he  can 
do  his  best  work.  He  is  associated  in  the  class-room 
with  children  younger  than  himself,  with  whom  he 
resents  being  classed,  whose  achievements  tend  to 
discourage  him,  and  with  whom  he  feels  out  of 
place.  They  mean,  again,  that  the  retarded  child  is 
not  being  given  work  fitted  to  his  stage  of  mental 
development.  He  is  mentally  older  than  the  nor- 
mal children  in  his  class,  and  he  needs  a  different 
sort  of  treatment,  lessons  adjusted  to  his  age,  and 
not  to  theirs.  They  mean,  again,  a  great  handicap 
on  the  work  of  the  teacher,  who  must  work  with 
minds  of  different  ages,  in  different  stages  of  de- 
velopment. She  must  pitch  her  work  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  majority  of  her  class,  and  she  must 
either  neglect  the  retarded  child,  or,  if  she  is  kind 
of  heart,  she  perhaps  gives  him  an  undue  share  of 
her  attention,  to  the  neglect  of  other  members  of  the 
class.  In  either  case,  her  work  is  less  efficient  than 
it  might  be. 

But  the  most  serious  result  of '  retardation  is  that 
the  retarded  child  tends  soon  to  become  discouraged 
and  leaves  school.  He  is,  to  use  the  technical  term, 
eliminated.  Classed  with  children  younger  than 
himself,  perhaps  failing  of  promotion,  he  loses  inter- 
est in  his  work,  and  it  is  not  long  before  he  hunts  a 
job,  and  says  good-bye  to  his  school-days  forever. 
Without  going  into  details,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that 
all  the  figures  show  that  the  great  majority  of  those 
who  leave  school  without  even  completing  the  ele- 
mentary course  are  children  who  are  retarded.  Those 
who  are  of  normal  age  stay,  at  least  until  the  ele- 
mentary course  is  finished.  It  is  a  serious  fact  that 
over  half  the  children  who  enter  school  leave  by  the 
time  they  have  finished  the  fifth  grade.  In  North 
Carolina,  some  years  ago,  fully  half  had  left  by  the 
end  of  the  third  grade.    When  we  think  of  how  lit- 
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tie  education  a  child  can  get  in  three  years  of  even 
eight  or  nint  months,  the  seriousness  of  the  prob- 
lem becomes  evident.  Intelligent  citizenship  is  not 
gained  on  such  easy  term.  And  remember  that 
the  greatest  single  cause  of  such  early  withdrawals 
is  undoubtedly  retardation.  Look  at  your  own  school 
and  see  if  this  does  not  hold  true. 

A  Word  by  Way  of  Suggestion. 

Before  I  go  on  to  discuss  the  causes  and  the  rem- 
edies of  this  situation,  let  me  offer  a  suggestion. 
Every  teacher  and  every  superintendent  ought  to 
know  the  facts  as  to  the  amount  of  retardation  in  the 
school  system  in  which  they  are  at  work.  It  makes 
no  difference  if  your  system  is  a  small  one.  We  bad- 
ly need  data  for  small  country  schools,  and  if  you 
can  furnish  them,  so  much  the  better. 

The  method  of  finding  the  amount  of  retardation 
is  very  simple.  Take  two  sheets  of  paper,  one  for 
the  boys,  one  for  the  girls.  Rule  each  sheet  into 
squares.  Then,  at  the  top  of  the  sheet,  write  hori- 
zontally, one  number  above  each  column,  the  figures 
for  the  ages  of  the  pupils  in  school,  from  the  young- 
est to  the  oldest.  Then,  at  the  left  of  the  sheet, 
write  in  a  vertical  column  the  numbers  of  the 
grades,  first,  second,  and  so  on,  through  high  school, 


if  there  is  one,  one  number  being  opposite  each  hori- 
zontal division.  Then  find  the  number  of  pupils  of 
each  age  in  each  grade,  boys  and  girls  separately, 
and  place  each  number  in  its  proper  square.  The 
number  of  uppils  in  the  first  grade  above  the  ages  of 
six  and  seven  will  be  the  number  retarded  in  that 
grade,  the  number  in  the  second  grade  above  the 
ages  of  seven  and  eight  will  be  the  number  retarded 
for  that  grade,  and  so  on.  It  will  then  be  an  easy 
matter,  by  simply  adding  these,  to  find  the  total 
number  retarded,  and  a  comparison  of  this  figure 
with  the  total  enrollment  will  show  the  per  cent  re- 
tarded. 

This  particular  method  of  arrangement  is  sug- 
gested only  because  of  its  conveniience.  The  main 
thing  is  to  find  the  number  in  each  grade  of  each 
age.  It  is  much  more  useful  to  know  this  than  the 
average  age  of  each  grade,  a  figure  which  is  kept 
in  some  systems,  and  which  really  conceals  the  facts 
we  are  after. 

I  should  be  greatly  obliged  to  any  teachers  who 
will  send  me  a  copy  of  the  figures  for  their  school. 
But  get  the  figures,  at  any  rate.  You  will  be  sur- 
prised at  the  light  they  throw  on  some  of  your 
school  problems.  All  school  systems  ought  to  keep 
them  as  a  matter  of  course. 


IMPORTANT  SCHOOL  LEGISLATION 


By  N.  W.  Walker. 


The  new  school  legislation  enacted  at  the  recent 
session  of  the  General  Assembly  includes  several 
laws  of  much  importance.  The  most  important,  of 
course,  is  the  law  providing  for  an  elementary  school 
term  of  six  months  in  every  district  in  the  State. 
Others  are  the  compulsory  attendance  law,  the  new 
farm-life  school  law,  the  act  authorizing  women  to 
serve  on  school  boards  and  on  the  Text-Book  Com- 
mission, an  amendment  to  the  general  school  law  au- 
thorizing County  Boards  of  Education  to  employ  a 
health  officer,  an  act  authorizing  the  establishment 
of  traveling  libraries,  another  authorizing  the  em- 
ployment of  primary  supervisors,  and  still  another, 
or  rather  an  amendment  to  the  loan  fund  act,  au- 
thorizing the  use  of  a  part  of  the  loan  fund  for  the 
erection  of  dormitories  in  connection  with  public 
high  schools. 

I. — The  Law  Providing  for  a  Six  Months'  School 
Term. 

The  main  thing  in  this  act  is  that  it  sets  aside  an- 
nually five  cents  of  the  State  levy,  in  addition  to  the 
twenty  cents  now  levied  for  schools,  as  a  State  equal- 
izing school  fund  to  be  used  in  lengthening  the  school 
term  in  every  district  in  the  State  to  six  months,  or 
as  near  to  that  length  of  term  as  possible.  Cities  and 
rural  districts  share  alike  in  the  distribution  of  this 
fund.  The  fund  is  to  be  used  only  for  the  payment 
of  teachers'  salaries,  and  upon  this  basis  it  is  to  be 
distributed.  Before  a  county  is  entitled  to  receive 
any  part  of  the  equalizing  fund  it  must  provide  for 
a  four  months'  school  term  by  special  levy,  if  neces- 
sary, in  every  district  in  the  county  but  the  special 
levy  must  not  exceed  fifteen  cents  on  the  hundred 
dollars  valuation,  even  though  so  high  a  levy  should 
not  produce  the  amount  necessary  to  secure  a  four 
months"  term.  B\inds  derived  from  special  tax  are 
not  to  be  taken  into  consideration  in  th  edistribut- 
tion  of  the  equalizing  fund.    Districts  now  under  lo- 


cal tax  are  authorized  to  reduce  the  rate  by  their 
levy,  if  they  so  desire,  proportionately  to  the  amount 
received  from  the  equalizing  fund;  but  they  must 
not  reduce  it  to  such  a  point  as  to  shorten  the  school 
term  below  what  it  now  is. 

Under  this  act  a  direct  State  appropriation  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  is  made,  to  be 
distributed  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  to  the 
various  counties  on  the  basis  of  school  population. 
In  this  apropriation  are  included  and  combined  the 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  here- 
tofore distributed  to  the  various  counties  on  the  ba- 
sis of  school  population  and  the  one  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  (commonly  known  as  the  second  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars)  heretofore  distributed  among 
the  weaker  counties  to  increase  their  terms  to  four 
months.  To  this  amount  is  added  twenty-five  thou- 
sand dollars  more,  thus  making  the  appropriation 
$250,000. 

This  act  will  probably  not  accomplish  for  the  first 
year  or  two  what  it  purports  to  do,  but  the  hopeful 
thing  about  it  is  that  it  puts  machinery  in  motion 
which  will  accomplish  the  purpose  within  the  next 
few  years. 

II. — The  Compulsory  Attendance  Law. 

There  are  five  major  factors  that  determine  the 
efficiency  of  a  compulsory  attendance  law :  The  num- 
ber of  years  of  attendance  required,  the  amount  of 
attendance  required  each  year,  the  means  of  locating 
and  enumerating  the  children  that  should  be  reached 
by  the  law,  the  control  of  the  quality  of  work  is 
non-public  schools,  and  the  machinery  for  enforc- 
ing the  law.  The  bill  that  finally  passed  contained 
the  following  provisions : 

The  age  limits  are  from  eight  to  twelve  years; 
the  term  of  atendance  required  each  year  is  four 
months ;  there  are  ample  provisions  for  exemptions 
and  temporary  absence;  the  violator  is  guilty  of  a 
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misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction,  is  to  be  fined  not 
less  than  $5  and  not  more  than-$25  and  costs,  or  im- 
prisoned; attendance  officers  are  appointed  by  the 
County  Board  of  Education  to  enforce  the  law;  the 
attendance  officer  is  made  school  census-taker  and 
record-keeper;  and  provision  is  made  to  guard  the 
equality  of  work  done  in  on-public  schools. 
The  State  Superintendent's  Interpretation. 

Hon.  J.  Y.  Joyner  comments  on  the  law  as  fol- 
lows : 

' '  On  account  of  the  natural  misconstruction  of  the 
press  of  the  State  in  its  reports  of  the  meaning  and 
effect  of  this  amendment  there  is  a  widespread  but 
erroneous  opinion  that  any  County  Board  of  Educa- 
tion can,  at  its  pleasure,  set  aside  and  practically  nul- 
lify this  act.  In  my  opinion  the  amendment  does 
not  by  any  means  nullify  the  act.  It  is  still  obliga- 
tory upon  every  county  to  provide  for  compulsory 
attendance ;  in  fact,  the  amendment  itself  states  its 
purpose  to  be  "  To  secure  the  attendance  o  fall  chil- 
dren between  the  ages  of  eight  and  twelve  years  up- 
on the  schools  of  the  county. '  No  County  Board  of 
Education  therefore  is  authorized  to  adopt  any  rules 
and  regulations  different  from  the  provisions  of  the 
act  that  will  not  secure  such  attendance.  This 
amendment,  which  is  made  Section  11  of  the  act, 
must  be  construed  with  the  other  sections  of  the  act 
so  that  all  may  stand  together  if  possible,  and  so  as  to 
accomplish  its  clearly  stated  purpose  of  securing  the 
attendance  of  all  children  between  the  ages  of  eight 
and  twelve  years  upon  the  schools  of  the  county.  In 
my  opinion,  therefore,  it  is  clearly  an  enabling  in- 
stead of  a  disabling  section  of  the  act,  applicable 
only  to  the  machinery  for  the  enforcement  of  the 
law  for  securing  compulsory  attendance,  allowing 
discretion  in  the  modification  of  this  machinery  so 
as  to  meet  the  different  conditions  in  different  coun- 
ties, but  conferring  no  power  upon  the  County  Board 
to  revoke  or  annul  the  general  and  fundamental  pro- 
visions of  the  law  as  set  forth  in  the  first  four  sec- 
tion thereof,  or  to  defeat  the  purpose  of  the  law  as 
clearly  set  forth  therein  and  reaffirmed  and  empha- 
sized in  the  amendment  itself  'to  secure  the  attend- 
ance of  all  children  between  the  ages  of  eight  and 
twelve  years  upon  the  schools  of  the  county.' 

"If  the  purpose  and  effect  of  this  amendment 
should  be  construed  to  be  to  authorize  county  boards 
of  education  by  passing  rules  and  regulations  to  an- 
nul a  law  passed  by  the  General  Assembly,  and  in 
effect  to  enact  another  law  in  lieu  thereof,  then  the 
amendment  would  de  facto  confer  legislative  power 
upon  the  county  board  of  ediication,  and  would 
thei'efore  be  clearly  unconstitutional.  It  would  seem 
to  be  clear  that  the  amendment  was  intended  not  to 
destroy  the  law  but  to  give  flexibility  to  its  adminis- 
tration. This  is  my  construction  of  this  law.  In  this 
construction  the  Attorney-General  concurs.  Under 
Section  four  thousand  and  ninety  of  the  Revisal  of 
one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  five,  all  school  offi- 
cers in  the  various  counties  are  required  to  accept 
the  State  Superintendent's  construction  of  the 
school  law,  therefore  this  construction  of  the  com- 
pulsory attendance  law  will  hold  until  overruled  by 
the  courts  of  North  Carolina." 

III. — Women  May  Serve  on  School  Board.  ^ 

Women  can  now  serve  on  school  boards :  An  act 
providing  for  women  to  serve  on  school  boards  is  so 
short  that  I  give  it  in  full : 


"Sectin  1.  That  positions  on  committees  for  rural 
and  graded  schools,  boards  of  trustees  for  State 
schools  and  colleges  for  women,  and  Sub-Text  Book 
Commissions  shall  not  be  deemed  offices  within  this 
State  but  shall  be  places  of  profit  or  trust. 

"Sec.  2.  Women  shall  be  eligible  to  serve  in  the 
places  named  in  Section  1  of  this  act  under  the  same 
conditions  and  restrictions  as  are  now  imposed  upon 
men;  provided,  that  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall 
not  apply  to  any  position  or  place  where  the  person 
holding  such  position  or  place  is  elected  by  the 
people. 

' '  Section  3.  All  laws  and  clauses  of  laws  in  conflict 
with  this  act  are  hereby  repealed. 

IV. — Changes  in  the  General  Public  School  Law. 

Change  in  method  of  apportioning  the  school 
funds:  Section  4116  of  the  Revisal  has  been  so 
amended  as  to  make  the  county  instead  of  the  town- 
ship the  unit  for  apportioning  the  school  funds. 
Heretofore  the  funds  have  first  been  apportioned  to 
the  townships  and  then  to  the  schools  within  the 
townships.  Hereafter  they  are  to  be  apportioned  by 
the  County  Board  of  Education  directly  to  the  va- 
rious school  districts  of  the  county. 

Health  officer  provided  for:  Section  4116  has  also 
been  amended  so  as  to  give  the  County  Board  of 
Education  the  authority,  after  the  six  months'  term 
has  been  provided,  to  pay  one-half  of  the  salary  of  a 
health  officer  for  the  county,  who  shall  instruct  the 
teachers  in  their  meetings  and  through  printed  liter- 
ature on  matters  of  health. 

Trustees  of  graded  schools  may  acquire  school  sites 
under  general  law:  Section  4131  has  been  so  amend- 
ed as  to  give  to  Board  of  Trustees  and  committees  of 
chartered  graded  schools  the  same  authority  with 
respect  to  acquiring  sites  for  schools  under  their  di- 
rection that  is  vested  in  the  County  Boards  of  Edu- 
cation with  respect  to  acquiring  sites  for  county 
schools. 

Counties  may  employ  superintendent  jointly:  Sec- 
tion 413.5  has  been  so  amended  as  to  allow  any  county 
having  a  school  fund  not  exceeding  $10,000  to  unite 
with  an  adjoining  county  in  employing  a  superinten- 
dent of  schools  jointly  for  his  full  time. 

A  new  plan  for  appointing  school  committeemen: 
Hereafter  the  County  Board  of  Education  is  reqiiired 
to  appoint  the  school  committeemen  for  each  district 
as  follows :  One  for  a  term  of  three  years,  one  for  a 
term  of  two  years,  and  one  for  a  term  of  one  year, 
and  their  successors  each  for  a  term  of  three  years. 
This  method  is  similar  to  the  plan  now  in  effect  with 
respect  to  the  appointment  of  County  Boai'ds  of 
Education,  except  that  the  members  of  the  County 
Boards  are  appointed  for  longer  terms.  This  plan 
makes  the  term  of  only  one  member  expire  each 
year,  thus  leaving  two  experienced  members  holding 
over  each  year. 

A  new  method  of  electing  teachers :  Section  4161 
has  been  so  amended  as  to  require  the  applications 
for  a  position  to  teach  in  a  county  to  be  filed  with 
the  County  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
and  it  further  requires  the  County  Board  of  Educa- 
tion to  fix  a  day  in  each  township  for  the  election  of 
teachers,  at  which  time  the  committeemen  of  the 
various  districts  are  to  meet  with  the  superinten- 
dent for  the  purpose  of  electing  teachers  for  all  the 
schools  of  the  township. 

Teachers'  salaries  to  be  paid  promptly:     Section 
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4164  has  been  so  amended  as  to  authorize  County 
Boards  of  Education  to  provide  for  the  payment 
of  teachers'  salaries  promptl.y  at  the  end  of  each 
month.  This  provision  will  prove  a  great  conveni- 
ence to  the  teachers  in  the  rural  schools,  many  of 
whom  frequently  have  to  wait  for  their  salaries  sev- 
eral months,  until  the  taxes  can  be  collected.  This 
change  simplj'  means  that  the  County  Boards  of  Ed- 
ucation are  authorized  to  borrow  money,  when  nec- 
essary, to  meet  the  teachers '  salaries  promptly  at  the 
end  of  each  school  month. 

When  assistants  may  be  employed :  Hereafter  no 
assistant  teacher  shall  be  employed  in  any  school  un- 
til the  average  daily  attendance  reaches  forty,  and 
provision  is  made  whereby  an  assistant  teacher  may 
be  dismissed  when  the  average  daily  attendance  for 
four  consecutive  weeks  drops  below  forty. 

Treasurers  of  city  school  funds  required  to  re- 
port: The  treasurers  of  city  school  funds  are  now 
required  to  render  to  the  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  reports  of  all  receipts  and  ex- 
penditures for  school  purposes.  In  other  words,  the 
treasurers  of  city  school  funds  are  required  to  report 
in  the  same  manner  as  are  treasurers  of  the  county 
school  fimds.  Failure  to  render  the  required  reports 
under  this  amendment  is  made  a  misdemeanor  for 
city  school  treasurers  as  it  is  for  county  school 
treasurers. 

Qualifications  of  the  County  Superintendent :  Sec- 
tion 4135  of  the  Revisal  of  1905  regarding  the  quali- 
fications of  the  County  Superintendent  has  been  so 
amended  as  to  require  that  his  teaching  experience 
required  as  a  condition  of  his  eligiblity  for  the  super- 
intendeney  shall  have  been  within  the  five  years  im- 
mediately preceding  his  election. 

Minor  amendments:  There  are  several  other  minor 
jjarticulars  in  which  the  general  school  law  has  been 
amended.  Some  of  these  are  as  follows:  County 
Boards  of  Education  may  now  publish  their  annual 
school  reports  in  pamphlet  form  instead  of  in  some 
newspaper  or  at  the  court-house  door,  as  heretofore 
required ;  justices  of  the  peace  are  required  to  re- 
port all  fines,  forfeitures  and  penalties  imposed  in 
their  courts:  members  of  the  County  Board  of  Edu- 
cation appointed  by  othei-  meniliers  of  the  Board  to 
fill  vacancies  are  to  serve  only  until  the  Legislature 
meets  and  acts,  and  not,  as  heretofore,  for  the  ^in- 
expired  term ;  teachers  are  required  to  report  the 
number  of  pupils  completing  the  elementary  grades; 
provision  is  also  made  that  treasurers  shall  not  be 
allowed  and  commission  or  compensation  for  hand- 
liiiar  loans  made  to  the  county  by  the  State  Board 
of'Education  from  the  loan  fund. 

Travelin«r  libraries  provided  for:  An  appropria- 
tion of  ifil.oOO  was  made  to  be  expended  bv  the  Li- 
brary Commission  for  traveling  libraries.  Of  course 
this  is  altogether  too  small  for  the  purpose  of  estab- 
lishing any  Ereneral  system  of  traveling  libraries. 
The  Commission  will,  therefore,  use  it  to  extend  the 
present  work  of  library  extension,  to  increase  the 
number  of  traveling  libra7-ies  used  for  the  purpose 
of  debate,  to  ])rovide.  as  far  as  the  fund  will  go  for 
traveling  libraries  to  be  used  in  the  rural  school  dis- 
tricts. 

V. — Changes  in  the  Law  Directly  Affecting  Public 
High  Schools. 

Several  sections  of  the  public  high  school  law  have 
been  re-written  so  as  to  give  the  law  a  little  more 
unity  and  to  niake  it  a  little  clearer.    Xo  fiuidamen- 


tal  changes  have  been  made  in  it.  A  few  of  the 
rules  and  regulations  of  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion which  have  had  the  force  of  laws  have  now  been 
incorporated  into  the  law.  The  main  changes  are  as 
follows :  Public  high  schools  are  now  required  by 
law  to  run  seven  months  instead  of  five  months ;  in 
case  of  a  public  high  school  established  in  connec- 
tion with  a  graded  school,  the  committee  of  the 
graded  school  is  to  serve  as  committee  for  the  pub- 
lic high  school,  thus  requiring  no  separate  commit- 
tee, as  has  heretofore  been  the  case.  This  change  is 
made,  of  course,  in  order  to  avoid  confusion  and  un- 
necessary duplication  of  committees.  Hereafter  the 
high  school  departments  of  city  graded  schools  that 
are  open  under  the  high  school  law  to  pupils  of  the 
county  must  make  the  daily  attendance  required 
from  outside  the  local  district  to  be  borne  jointly  by 
the  county  and  State  has  been  abolished,  and  city 
schools  receiving  pupils  under  this  act  are  brought 
definitely  under  the  operation  of  the  high  school  law 
and  made  subject  to  its  provisions.  A  rule  of  the 
State  Board  of  Education  regarding  the  apportion- 
ment of  the  high  school  fund  has  been  slightly  modi- 
fied and  written  into  the  high  school  law  so  that 
apportionments  ranging  between  $250  and  $500  will 
be  based  upon  the  average  daily  attendance  for  the 
preceding  year. 

Loan  fund  for  high  schools  dormitories:  Section 
4135  of  the  Revisal  has  been  so  amended  as  to  allow 
a  part  of  the  loan  fund  to  be  used  for  the  erection  of 
dormitories  for  the  rural  high  schools.  Heretofore 
this  fund  has  not  been  available  for  this  purpose. 

Provision  for  agriculture  and  domestic  science: 
Chapter  449  of  the  Public  Local  Laws  of  1911,  en- 
titled "An  act  to  promote  the  teaching  of  agricul- 
ture and  domestic  science  in  the  public  schools  of 
Guilford  County,"  has  been  so  amended  as  to  apply 
to  the  whole  State.  In  making  this  special  law  for 
Guilford  County  of  State-wide  application  it  has 
been  further  amended  so  that  no  county  is  entitled 
to  its  benefits  until  a  six  months'  school  terra  has 
been  provided  in  every  district.  This  law  simply 
makes  it  easier  for  counties  to  establish  farm-life 
schools,  and  it  authorizes  the  establishment  of  such 
schools  in  connection  with  the  public  high  schools  al- 
ready in  operation.  "When  a  county  has  complied 
with  the  provision  of  the  act,  then  it  is  entitled  to 
reoeive  for  farm-life  instniction  from  the  State 
Treasury  $2,500. — The  State  Journal. 


WHO  WILL  ANSWER  THIS  QUESTION? 

By  W.  H.   Swift,  Field  Secretary  North  Carolina 
Child  Labor  Committee. 

In  thinking  over  educational  problems,  I  have  of- 
ten asked  myself  why  it  is  that  the  hours  for  school 
children  in  our  cities  are  as  short  as  they  appear  to 
be.  I  believe  that  the  general  custom  is  to  begin 
work  at  9  o'clock,  closing  at  2:30,  with  perhaps 
forty-five  minutes  recess  during  the  day.  I  think 
that  I  can  understand  very  well  why  these  hours  ap- 
l)ly  to  children  below  the  sixth  grade,  but  I  do  not 
know  just  why  our  schools  should  begin  as  late  as  9 
o  'clock  and  should  close  at  2 :30.  Even  in  mid-winter 
there  is  one  or  two  hours'  good  work  time  before 
9  o'clock,  and  there  are  three  or  four  after  2:30.  In 
cities  and  towns  it  doesn't  take  very  long  for  chil- 
dren to  get  to  the  school-house.  Now,  why  do  we 
begin  so  late,  and  why  do  we  adjourn  so  early? 
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JOAQUIN  MILLER,  THE  POET  OF  THE  SIERRAS 


Joaquin  Miller,  the  Poet  of  the  Sierras,  died  at 
his  home  in  Oakland,  Califirnia,  February  17.  He 
was  born  in  Indiana,  November  10,  1841,  and  was 
educated  for  the  law.  After  some  experiences  as  a 
miner,  journalist,  and  merchant,  he  settled  down  in 
1866  as  judge  in  Grant  County,  Oregon.  In  1871  he 
published  his  first  volume  of  poetry,  "Songs  of  the 
Sierras,"  in  which  his  reputation  mainly  rests.  Like 
many  writers  who  later  came  into  prominence,  he 
was  forced  to  look  far  and  wide  for  a  publisher,  so 
uncertain  of  success  did  his  work  promise  and  it 
was  in  England,  not  his  natiye  country,  that  his  first 
work  appeared.  Being  appreciated  first  in  England, 
he  was  taken  up  by  his  own  countrymen,  and  has 
since  been  known  to  the  literary  world  as  ' '  The  Poet 
of  the  Sierras." 

The  life  and  spirit  of  the  old  California  days  are 
Well  preserved  in  'his  verse,  and  Avith  his  passing, 
we  have  the  last  of  that  famous  group  of  writers  that 
gave  to  the  world  rich  pictures  of  the  great  West. 

Since  1887  he  has  lived  in  California,  and  the  Cali- 
fornians  says :     "To  know  him  is  to  know  the  land 
of  Califirnia.'     Read  these  lines  of  "Old  Califor- 
nia ' ' : 
"Oh!  the  laM  of  the  wonderful  sun  and  weather, 
With  green  under  foot  and  with  gold  over  head, 

Where  the  sun  takes  flame  and  you  yonder  whether 
'Tis  an  isle  of  fire  in  his  foamy  bed; 

Where  the  ends  of  the  earth  they  are  welding  together 
In  rough-hewn  fashion,  in  a  forage-flame." 

The  foUoAving  selection  is  taken  from  Sierra  Edu- 
cational News  in  which  an  appreciation  of  the  "Poet 
of  the  Sierras"  appeared: 
"CJod's  poet  is  silence!      His  song  is  unspoken, 
And  yet  so  profound,  so  loud,  and  so  far, 
It  fllls  you.  it  thrills  you  with  measures  unbroken, 
And  as  still,  and  as  fair,  and  as  far  as  a  star. 

"The   shallow    seas   moan-      From    the    first   they    have 
mutter'd. 

As  a  child  that  is  fretted,  and  wept  at  their  will 

The  poems  of  God  are  too  grand  to  be  utter'd: 

The  dreadful  deep  seas  they  are  loudest  when  still" 

His  real  name  was  Cincinnatus  Heine  Miller,  the 
name  "Joaquin"  was  assumed  by  him  when  he  pub- 
lished his  first  book,  in  consequence  of  his  having 
written  an  article  in  defence  of  Joaquin  Murietta, 
the  Mexican  brigand.  A  revised  edition  of  his  com- 
plete works  appeared  in  1902.  His  "Columbus  "West- 
ward ' '  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  shorter  poems  in  the 
English  language.  It  is  given  below  and  should  be 
memorized  by  pupils  everywhere : 
COLUMBUS. 

Behind  him  lay  the  gray  Azores, 

Behind  the  Gates  of  Hercules;  ' 

Before  him  not  the  ghost  of'  shores, 

Before  him  only  shoreless  seas. 
The  good  mate  said:      "Now  must  we  pray, 

For,  lo!   the  very  stars  are  gone. 
Brave  Admiral,  speak;   what  shall  I  say?" 
"Why,  say,  'Sail  on!    Sail  on!  and  on!'  " 

"My  men   grow   mutinous   day  by  day; 
My  men  grow  ghastly  wan  and  weak." 
The  stout  mate  thought  of  home;   a  spray 


Of  salt  wave  washed  his  swarthy  cheek, 
"What   shall   I   say,   brave   Admiral,   say, 

If  we  sight  naught  but  seas  at  dawn?" 
"Why,  you  shall  say  at  break  of  day, 

'Sail  on!    Sail  on!    Sail  on!   and  on!'  " 

They  sailed  and  sailed,  as  winds  might  blow. 
Until  at  last  the  blanched  mate  said: 
',;Why,  now  not  even   God   would  know 

These  very  winds  forget  their  way, 

For  God  from  these  dread  seas  is  gone. 

Now  speak,  brave  Admiral,  speak,  and  say" — 
He  said:     "Sail  on!     Sail  on!     and  on!" 

They  sailed.     They  sailed.     Then  spake  the  mate: 

"This  mad  sea  shows  his  teeth  to-night. 
He  curls  his  lips,  he  lies  in  wait 

With   lifted  teeth,  as  if  to  bite! 
Brave  Admiral,  say  but  one  good  word: 

What  shall  we  do  when  hope  is  gone?" 
The  words  leapt  like  a  leaping  sword: 
"Sail  on!    Sail  on!     Sail  on!    and  on!" 

Then,  pale  and  worn,  he  kept  his  deck. 

And  peered  through  darkness.     Ah,  that  night 
Of  all  dark  nights!     And  then  a  speck — 

A  light!     A  light!     A  light!     A  light! 
It  grew,  a  starlit  flag  unfurled! 

It  grew  to  he  Time's  burst  of  dawn. 
He  gained  a  world;  he  gave  that  world 

Its  grandest  lesson:      "On!   sail  on!" 


SUGGESTIONS  FOR  WRITTEN  WORK. 

In  my  district  school,  having  all  the  grades,  the 
time  for  seat  work  ismuch  greater  than  our  recita- 
tion period.  For  the  past  weeks  we  have  combined 
our  Nature  Study  and  Language  work  in  the  second 
and  third  grade  quite  satisfactorily.  I  frequently 
take  the  greater  part  or  all  of  the  recitation  period 
for  the  assignment.  I  draw  from  the  pupils  by  ques- 
tions all  the  interesting  facts  concerning  a  stibject, 
for  example:  "The  Golden-rod."  I  insist  on  the 
answers  being  given  in  whole  sentences.  To  avoid 
all  errors  in  spelling,  I  write  all  difificult  words  on 
the  board  as  given.  The  day  we  write  on  the  subject 
in  the  second  person.  This  gives  an  opportunity  for 
writing  questions  and  children  can  be  led  to  say  some 
pleasant  things. 

I  want  my  pupils  to  have  an  appreciation  for  these 
common-place  objects  and  to  know  that  they  have 
been  celebrated  in  song  and  story.  I  select  the  choic- 
est poem,  sometimes  only  quotation,  place  it  on  the 
board  and  let  the  ptipils  copy  it,  study,  and  memo- 
rize all  or  parts  of  it.  When  I  can  find  a  good  short 
story  I  tell  it  and  have  them  reproduce  it  in  writing. 
All  our  written  work  after  it  has  been  corrected  is 
copied  with  pen  into  a  permanent  book  kept  for  that 
purpose.  This  gives  additional  seat  work  and  the 
pupils  see  more  clearly  the  results  of  their  labor. 

Other  objects  that  we  have  treated  in  a  similar 
way  are :  rabbit,  squirrel,  coat,  cow,  milkweed,  sweet- 
gum,  balls,  dandelion,  and  acorns.  Ideas  of  seed 
dissemination,  light  relations,  and  protection  add 
greatly  to  the  interest  in  the  work. 


Spnd  ns!  *1.00  by  April  12th  and  get  a  copy  of  the 
Life  and  Speeches  of  Governor  Aycock;  regular 
price,  $1.50. 
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THE  SIX  YEAR  HIGH  SCHOOL 

By   Superintendent    George   Wheeler,  in   the    Pennsylvania   School   Journal. 


The  prevailing  practice  of  having  eight  grades  in 
the  elementary  school  and  four  grades  in  the  high 
schools  is  not  the  result  of  a  deliberate  plan  based 
upon  sound  educational  principles,  but  is  due  largely 
to  the  fact  that  the  private  schools  and  colleges  were 
flourishing  institutions  long  before  free  public 
schools  had  made  much  headway.  At  first  the  public 
school  had  no  definite  goal  in  mind.  There  was  no 
clearly  planned  course  of  study  and  the  grade  of 
work  offered  varied  with  the  abilities  of  the  succes- 
sive teachers.  The  quality  of  the  work  slowly  rose 
until  the  best  work  in  the  public  schools  reached 
the  standards  of  the  academy.  Pupils  who  had  been 
in  the  public  schools  about  eight  years  were  able  to 
enter  the  acadmic  work  proper.  The  academy  has 
since  given  way  to  the  public  high  school  but  the 
meandering  eight  year  elementary  course  which  led 
to  the  academy  is  still  used  in  reaching  the  high 
school. 

"Why  has  the  giraffe  such  a  long  neck?"  asked 
the  teacher.  "Because  his  head  is  so  far  away  from 
his  body,"  was  the  small  boy's  answer.  Why  has 
the  elementarj'  school  so  long  a  course?  Because  the 
high  school  is  so  far  away  from  the  first  grade. 
The  vital  considerations  were  not  thought  of  when 
the  present  practice  was  established.  The  fact  that 
the  mental,  physical  and  spiritual  life  of  the  child 
undergoes  a  marvelous  change  between  the  ages  of 
twelve  and  eighteen ;  that  there  are  crtain  peculiarly 
favorable  periods  for  the  study  of  certain  subjects; 
that  pupils  vary  greatly  in  special  aptitudes  and 
therefore  need  an  experimental  period  in  which  to 
test  various  lines  of  work  before  selecting  a  definite 
higher  course  of  study ;  the  need  of  transiton  period 
from  the  one-teacher  regime  to  the  departmental 
plan  in  the  high  school ;  these,  and  a  multitude  of 
similar  considerations  which  shoiild  determine  the 
organization  of  our  schools,  have  received  little  or  no 
attention  in  determining  the  sub-division  of  public 
school  work  in  the  eight  years  of. elementary  and  the 
four  years  of  high  school  training.  The  lack  of  a 
sound  basis  for  the  present  plan  has  become  plainly 
evident  under  the  critical  studies  of  scientific  inves- 
tigations. Thoughtful  students  of  education  are 
breaking  away  from  the  8-4  arrangement  because 
they  find  that  it  is  a  piece  of  educational  machinery 
of  too  low  an  efficiency  for  use  in  a  modern  school 
system.  This  unrest  has  given  rise  to  a  large  variety 
of  experiments.  Gary,  Indiana,  carries  the  pupil 
forward  for  ten  years  in  one  building  and  follows 
it  with  two  years  in  a  sej)arate  high  school.  Denver 
has  the  8-1 -.3  plan,  using  the  ninth  school  year  to 
make  the  transition  from  the  elementary  to  the  high 
school,  Muskegon.  Michigan,  uses  the  7-5  plan,  Kala- 
mazoo the  7-8-2  plan.  Another  group,  including  part 
of  New  York  City,  follow  the  6-2-4  plan.  Finally, 
a  considerable  numbei'  of  places,  including  Los  An- 
geles, Grand  Rapids,  and  Evansville,  report  that  they 
are  using  either  the  6-6  plan  or  the  6-3-3  variation  of 
this  plan. 

Present  Day  Tendencies. 

If  I  read  the  signs  aright,  in  all  of  this  experimen- 
tation there  is  a  rather  strong  drift  toward  an  ulti- 
mate settling  upon  a  six-year  elementary  school 
course,  followed  by  a  six-year  high  school  course,  but 
with  the  latter  divided  into  two  rather  distinct  pe- 


riods of  three  years  each,  thus  constituting  a  junior 
and  a  senior  high  school  with  the  distinct  purpose 
of  making  the  junior  high  school  the  connecting  link 
between  the  elementary  school  and  the  formal  High 
school.  The  elementary  course  is  also,  to  some  ex- 
tent, marked  oft'  with  two  three-year  periods  but  the 
line  of  division  is  not  so  great  as  to  require  separate 
organization  for  proper  handling. 

Briefly  then,  the  tendency  seems  to  be  strongly  to- 
ward changing  from  8-4  to  the  6-3-3  plan.  Frankly, 
I  confess  that  when  the  'thing  was  first  suggested,  I 
did  not  see  what  there  was  to  gain  by  the  change. 
It  looked  to  me  like  an  attempt  to  make  something 
out  of  nothing  by  juggling  figures.  It  made  a  total 
of  twelve  years  of  schooling  in  either  case.  It  seem- 
ed like  saying  that  if  I  had  eight  dollars  in  one 
pocket  and  four  dollars  in  another,  1  would  in  some 
mysterious  way  be  better  off  if  1  redistributed  it  so 
as  to  have  six  dollars  in  one  pocket,  three  dollars  in 
another,  and  three  dollars  more  in  a  third. 

But  a  child's  mind  is  not  so  much  like  a  pocket 
as  like  a  garden,  and  what  it  contains  does  not  so 
nuich  resemble  dollars  as  plants.  Neglected,  this 
garden  grows  uj)  in  noisome  weeds  of  ignorance  and 
vice.  Cultivated  ,it  produces  plants  of  vise  and 
beauty.  What  the  crop  shall  be  and  what  it  shall 
be  worth  depends  very  largely  upon  the  school.  In 
the  school  life  of  the  child  there  are  two  strongly 
differentiat(?d  growing  seasons  of  equal  length,  each 
with  its  own  most  suitable  crop  and  requiring  its 
own  special  method  of  cultivation.  The  first  matures 
when  the  boy  is  twelve  and  the  second  when  he  is 
eighteen  years  of  age.  The  mistake  we  make  is  that 
we  take  eight  years  of.  time  to  raise  a  six-year  crop, 
and  much  of  it  spoils  from  withering  or  over-ripe- 
ness. For  the  second  six-year  crop,  only  four  years 
remain  and  it  fails  to  mature.  It  is  in  this  sense 
that  the  6-6  plan  is  vastly  better  than  the  8-4  plan. 

Why  a  Change  is  Necessary. 

The  six  elementary  years  when  scanned  closely  are 
seen  to  consist  of  two  three-year  periods.  At  first 
the  attention  of  pupil  is  in  large  measure  fastened 
upon  what  may  be  termed  the  mechanics  of  educa- 
tion. By  the  end  of  the  third  grade  the  average 
child  writes  as  legibly  as  he  ever  will.  He  has  mas- 
tered the  mechanism  of  the  reading  process  and  can 
add,  substract,  multiply  and  divide  with  numbers  of 
fair  size.  In  other  words,  he  has  opened  the  door  of 
the  three  R's. 

In  grades  4,  5,  and  6,  the  mechanical  ability  ac- 
quired in  the  first  three  grades  is  put  to  use  in 
knowledge  gathering.  The  pupil  uses  his  ability  to 
read  in  the  study  of  geography,  elementary  history, 
and  juvenile  literature.  He  extends  his -mechanical 
thinking  from  whole  numbers  to  fractions,  common 
and  decimal.  He  learns  the  common  weight  and 
measures,  and  applies  his  knowledge  in  arithmetic 
to  the  common  activities  of  every-day  life.  He  han- 
dles the  pen  more  freely  and  can  now  use  it  to  a  con- 
siderable degree  as  a  means  of  expressing  his 
thought.  Compositon  and  letter  writing  have  held 
an  important  place  in  his  work.  To  sum  it  up,  he  has 
passed  over  the  threshold  and  taken  possession  of 
the  three  R's. 

He  is  now  twelve  years  old.  It  is  a  critical  mo- 
ment.    His  future  career  depends  in  large  measure 
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on  what  we  do  for  him  in  the  next  three  years.  He 
feels  the  first  impulses  of  adolescence  driving  him 
to  new  interests,  ambitions,  and  activities.  Much  that 
once  interested  him  greatly  now  begins  to  appear 
flat,  stale,  and  unprofitable.  If  we  choose  to  do  so, 
we  can  keep  him  working  with  the  same  old  material 
in  the  same  old  way.  The  compulsory  law  gives  us 
possession  of  him  for  two  years  longer  and  he  has  to 
submit.  But,  if  we  do,  we  need  not  wonder  that  he 
becomes  dissatisfied  and  leaves  school  as  soon  as  he 
reaches  the  age  of  fourteen?  He  is  tired  of  childish 
studies  and  childish  methods  and  goes  to  work  in 
order  to  "get  a  chance  to  do  something  worth 
while."  Whether  or  not  a  pupil  remains  in  the 
school  past  his  fourteenth  year  depends  very  largely 
on  what  is  done  for  him  in  the  seventh  and  eighth 
grades.  At  the  very  best  the  period  from  12  to  15  is 
f\;ll  of  whims  and  restlessness,  and  many  will  drop 
out  of  school  in  spite  of  our  best  efforts.  Under  the 
8-4  plan  the  break'  in  his  school  career  comes  in  the 
very  midst  of  this  critical  time.  The  compulsory  at- 
tendance law  loosens  its  grip  just  when  he  completes 
his  elementary  course.  Given  a  restless  boy,  a  change 
of  schools,  and  the  legal  right  to  leave  school,  all 
meeting  at  the  same  time,  and  you  have  a  coincidence 
that  is  responsible  for  much  of  the  tremendous 
shrinkage  in  numbers  between  the  eighth  and  the 
ninth  grade.  Postpone  the  change  of  schools  for  a 
year  and  you  carry  the  pupil  to  a  period  of  more 
steady  purpose.  If  we  can  plan  the  work  to  hold  his 
interest  to  fifteen,  we  can  usually  hold  him  longer. 

The  mind  of  the  twelve-year-old  has  a  powerful 
craving  for  something  new  and  different.  Through- 
the  junior  high  school  we  can  do  much  to  meet  this 
perfectly  normal  desire.  The  subjects  of  study  have 
a  broader  range,  a  more  practical  bearing  and  a 
more  vital  interest.  Attention  need  no  longer  be 
concentrated  upon  the  three  R's  for  their  own  sake. 
They  have  become  merely  the  means  for  mpre  ad- 
vanced educational  endeavor  and  accomplishment. 
To  read,  to  spell,  to  write,  to  handle  whole  numbers 
and  fractions,  these  processes  have  in  large  measure 
become  automatic.  Arithmetic  is  now  applied  to 
more  and  more  varied  phases  of  life,  and  at  last 
leads  out  in  the  generalized  processes  of  algebra. 
English  literature  and  the  technique  of  the  language 
receive  definite  attention.  This  is  a  favorable  time 
for  those  who  are  looking  to  higher  academic  train- 
ing to  begin  the  study  of  a  foreign  language.  Myths, 
legends,  and  anecdotes  give  way  to  formal  history. 
Geography  takes  a  more  scientific  form.  Biology 
supplants  elementary  nature  study.  Elementary 
physics  and  chemistry  may  now  be  introduced.  Draw- 
ing takes  on  more  specialized  and  practical  forms. 
Cooking  and  other  phases  of  domestic  economy  for 
girls  and  varied  types  of  shop  work  for  boys  give  an 
outlet  to  their  strong  desire  to  do  practical  things. 
Physical  training,  especially  adapted  to  their  pecu- 
liar needs  can  now  be  given. 

Value  of  This  Plan. 

It  is  plain  that  this  varied  program  cannot  be  car- 
ried on  under  the  one-teacher  plan  that  has  pre- 
vailed in  the  first  six  grades.  A  modified  form  of  de- 
partmental work  should  be  used,  not  only  because 
the  work  can  thus  be  better  done,  but  because  it  is 
highly  desirable  to  go  by  easy  stages  into  the  fullrde- 
parmental  plan  of  the  senior  high  school.  The  eon- 
fusion  and  bewilderment  caused  by  the  sudden 
plunge  from  the  one-teacher  regime  of  the  elemen- 


tary school  to  the  departmental  plan  of  the  high 
school  has  been  responsible  for  the  failure  and  with- 
drawal of  many  first-year  high  school  students.  The 
junior  high  school  gives  an  excellent  opportunity  to 
make  an  easy  transition  from  one  plan  to  the  other. 

Of  the  place  of  the  senior  high  school  in  this  plan 
I  need  speak  but  briefly.  It  would  differ  but  little 
from  its  present  type  of  organization  and  curriculum. 
The  junior  school  has  given  the  pupil  an  opportunity 
to  try  out  varied  lines  of  interest.  He  is  now  better 
prepared  to  choose  his  course  wisely.  His  past  three 
years  have  given  him  some  guidance  in  determining 
whether  he  shall  take  up  academic,  commercial,  man- 
ual or  trade  work.  He  fits  in  the  work  because  he 
has  grown,  and  not  been  thrown,  into  it.  Where 
this  plan  has  been  tried,  high  school  attendance  has 
greatly  increased.     This  tells  its  own  story. 

But  the  question  will  naturally  come,  "Is  the  new 
plan  costly?  Can  we  afford  to  use  it?"  Consider 
for  a  moment  the  following  matters.  The  seventh 
and  eighth  grades  are  usually  the  smallest  in  a 
school.  Frequently  there  are  so  few  pupils  of  these 
grades  in  our  smaller  schools  that  they  cannot  be 
well  classified  and  organized.  Collect  in  one  build- 
ing these  weak  classes  from  several  schools  and  you 
have  at  once  sufficient  numbers  for  proper  and  eco- 
nomical handling,  and  probably  with  some  saving  in 
the  teaching  force.  Our  high  schools  are  costly  insti- 
tutions to  run.  In  Philadelphia  the  total  cost  of 
teaching  a  pupil  in  the  high  school  is  between  three 
and  four  times  as  great  as  it  is  in  the  elementary 
schools.  More  than  one-third  of  the  pupils  now  in 
high  schools  are  in  their  first  year.  Join  these  to  the 
seventh  and  eighth-grade  pupils  to  complete  your 
junior  high  school  and  you  make  another  material 
reduction  in  the  cost  of  instructing  this  large  group 
of  students.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  ju- 
nior high  school  will  enable  us  to  do  better  things 
and  save  some  money  at  the  same  time. 

Briefly  to  summarize,  the  following  are  among  the 
advantages  of  the  6-3-3  plan. 

(1)  It  fits  the  work  more  closely  to  the  pupil,  thus 
retaining  many  who  formerly  dropped  out  from  lack 
of  interest. 

(2)  It  shifts  to  a  less  dangerous  period  the  change 
of  schools  which  now  occurs  just  when  the  compul- 
sory law  loses  its  hold. 

(3)  It  provides  easy  transition  from  the  one-teach- 
er regime  to  the  departmental  plan. 

(4)  It  provides  a  definite  period  in  which  inter- 
ests and  aptitudes  may  be  tried  out,  thus  lessening 
number  of  educational  misfits  in  the  higher  courses. 

(5)  It  tends  to  eliminate  waste  in  the  matter  of 
equipment  and  teaching  force,  thus  giving  the  com- 
munity a  larger  return  for  its  educational  expendi- 
tures. 


Nature's  Decorations. 

Give  the  children  different  kinds  of  leaves  to  "trace 
around"  on  drawing  paper.  Let  them  cut  these  out 
carefully  and  mount  on  colored  paper.  Maple  and 
oak  are  particularly  pretty  when  neatly  done.  They 
furnish  excellent  designs  for  sewing  cards  and  stud- 
ies for  painting,  also.  Sketches  of  leaves  and  fruit 
simply  done  may  be  put  on  the  blackboard  for  the 
children  to  copy  for  seat  work. 


Students  of  the  New  York  State  Library  School 
are  compelled  to  spend  one  month  in  practice  work 
in  any  library  they  select  in  the  United  States. 
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ENGLISH  IN  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL 

By  Miss   Ruby  Fagg,   Seaboard,   N.    C. 


The  three  elements  for  language  work  in  the  High 
School  are  grammar,  rhetoric,  and  literature.  The 
question  then  is  not  whether  we  shall  use  some  text- 
book of  each,  but  how  we  shall  use  them  to  the  best 
advantage.  If  each  teacher  would  realize  the  im- 
portance of  the  construction  work  in  English  the 
l)roblem  would  be  solved.  With  the  three  elements 
— grammar,  rhetoric,  and  literature — let  us  build  a 
stirway  to  higher  realms  of  thought  and  endeavor. 
We  must  have  the  structure  on  a  review  of  the  parts 
of  speech.  The  first  step  then  would  be  words,  and 
these  must  be  studied  analytically  and  synthetically 
in  order  to  show  the  relation  between  words  in 
phrases,  clauses,  and  sentences.  Naturally  the  sen- 
tence would  form  the  next  step,  and  unless  the  stu- 
dent gets  the  sentence  in  its  two-fold  meaning  with 
regard  to  form  and  use,  he  has  stumbled.  The  third 
step  is  called  Syntax,  which  is  composed  not  so 
much  Of  rules  as  of  exception.  Correction  in  the 
common  errors  of  speech  occur  here,  and  from  it  we 
reach  the  first  landing  where  we  may  get  a  broad 
view  of  grammar  as  a  complete  whole.  The  key  to 
the  comprehension  of  thought  and  to  its  adequate  ex- 
pression has  been  turned,  for  the  student  first  begins 
to  think  about  his  adaptation  of  word  and  sentence 
to  the  intended  meaning.  The  first  landing  is  not 
considered  emotionally  but  as  a  disciplinary  plat- 
form, from  which  the  worker  may  look  backward  to 
what  "strengthens  and  supports  the  rest,"  while 
with  eager  heart  he  places  a  foot  on  the  upward 
step.  This  may  be  called  the  paragraph,  and  in  or- 
der to  be  well  constructed,  it  requires  individual  and 
collective  workmanship.  The  materials  used  must 
be  unity,  coherence,  and  emphasis.  If  these  have 
been  properly  used  in  the  sentence  structure  the 
building  of  the  paragraph  step  will  be  easily  accom- 
plished. The  student  miist  pause  here  long  enough 
to  put  this  knowledge  to  practical  use  in  his  written 
work.  The  first  nail  driven  is  to  be  the  topic  sen- 
tence and  proper  care  must  be  taken  to  place  this 
nail  in  the  most  useful  position  so  as  to  give  the 
greatest  strength  to  the  paragraph. 

Steps  in  Composition. 

The  next  step  is  full  of  possibilities,  for  having 
learned  to  form  the  paragraph  we  may  begin  work 
on  description.  All  the  necessary  material  is  at 
hand  except  imagination,  which  is  furnished  in 
abundant  supplies  from  the  mind  of  the  pupil.  Form- 
ing "mental  pictures"  is  an  interesting  pastime  and 
should  not  be  studied  in  the  light  of  work. 

Narration  is  another  step  with  material  all  sup- 
plied, but  the  workman  must  not  forget  the  nail 
called  climax.  Then  exposition  is  reached  at  a  bound 
and  we  find  here  numerous  panels,  each  requiring 
specific  workmanship.  They  are  the  oration,  the  de- 
bate, and  the  essay.  The  student  should  have  de- 
veloped the  spirit  of  creative  powers  now  and  natu- 
rally he  is  led  to  a  turn  in  the  stairway  that  leads  to 
the  door  of  compositon.  This  door  has  not  been 
closed  to  him  all  along  the  ascension ;  he  has  had  fre- 
quent glimpses  on  each  step  of  what  the  wide  open 
door  might  mean.  Before  going  higher  he  goes  in 
and  approuriates  the  necessary  material.  These  con- 
sist of  a  workman's  chart  or  outline,  subject  planks, 
and  the  implements  of  thought,  observation,  discus- 


sion and  book  reference.  Armed  with  these  he  rises 
another  degree  and  knocks  at  the  door  of  Diction. 
It  opens  gradually ;  he  enters  and  eliminates  all  the 
enclosed  elements  except  purity,  propriety,  and  pre- 
cision.   These  he  carries  with  him  for  future  use. 

Again  he  looks  eastward  and  finds  the  last  step 
covered  with  the  beautiful  figures  of  speech,  which 
are  placed  on  the  marble  foundations  ot  resemblance, 
contrast,  and  other  relations.  With  this  classifica- 
tion always  in  mind  the  average  boy  or  girl  will 
learn  to  appreciate  and  use  figurative  language. 

We  have  now  reached  the  broad  landing  of  Rheto- 
ric. It  was  not  "attained  at  a  single  bound,  "but 
step  by  step"  until  we  feel  that  the  student  is  on  a 
firm  foundation. 

Why  Pupils  Do  Not  Like  English. 

Perhaps  you  ask  the  question  :  "Why  do  some  pu- 
pupils,  especially  boys,  fails  to  like  English?"  Some- 
times it  is  because  the  teacher  fails  to  be  enthusias- 
tic and,  therefore,  has  failed  to  interest  and  attract 
the  student.  If  a  boy  fails  to  enjoy  Arnold's  Sohrab 
and  Rustum  try  to  interest  him  in  Cooper 's  ' '  Last  of 
the  Mohicans. ' '  In  case  this  should  fail  let  him  read 
"The  Merchant  of  Venice."  It  is  surprising  to  hear 
the  number  of  questions  that  boys  will  ask  about 
these  books  if  they  are  given  a  chance.  English 
work  is  largely  experimental,  because  there  is  such  a 
variety  in  the  minds  of  pupils.  In  order  to  discover 
■the  symptoms  of  interest  encourage  all  students  to 
talk  about  what  they  read.  Above  all  else  encour- 
age class-room  debate.  Make  the  students  see  the 
common-sense  and  argumentative  side  of  statements 
as  well  as  the  beauty  of  form.  Don't  make  them 
narrow-minded  by  stating  the  teacher's  point  of 
view  and  not  giving  an  opportunity  for  seeing  any 
other. 

The  keynote  to  successful  English  teaching  is  a 
varied  programs.  This  means  that  the  work  must  be 
planned  for  each  day.  Some  day's  outlines  may  be 
made  by  the  class  while  on  other  days  written  les- 
sons may  be  planned.  Sometimes  it  is  wise  to  have 
the  students  make  out  questions  on  the  -lesson  and 
then  use  the  best  questions  for  discussion.  When- 
ever there  may  be  an  opportunity  supplement  the 
lesson  by  reading  something  helpful  and  interesting 
that  bears  on  the  lesson  by  illustrating  principles. 
The  English  recitation  should  be  a  surprise  to  the 
student  at  least  two  days  in  the  week. 

How  to  Make  Composition  Work  Interesting. 

And  how  may  composition  work  be  made  interest- 
ing to  the  class?  In  the  first  place  give  subjects  that 
the  students  know  something  about,  either  from 
their  daily  lives  or  from  their  parallel  reading.  A 
good  plan  is  to  write  subject  on  slips  of  paper  and 
allow  the  students  to  draw.  This  will  give  their 
work  the  nature  of  a  game  and  it  will  prove  quite 
attractive  to  the  class.  Still  another  interesting  plan 
in  descriptive  composition  is  to  allow  local  places 
and  characters  to  be  used  as  subjects  and  have  the 
class  to  guess  what  places  and  characters  are  meant. 
This  plan  will  provoke  both  mirth  and  interest,  and 
it  will  cause  more  careful  observation  on  the  part  of 
students.  Having  the  best  papers  read  to  the  class 
will  create  the  spirit  of  emulation  and  each  student 
(Continued  on  page  16.) 
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School  Room  Methods  and  Devices. 


TEACHERS  OF  GEOGRAPHY. 

The  teacher  of  geography  in  American  normal 
schools  is  apparently  a  versatile  person.  According 
to  information  compiled  by  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  Education,  the  teacher  of  this  subject  generally 
has  it  assigned  to  him  as  one  of  a  number  of  differ- 
ent subjects.  In  only  26  out  of  233  normal  schools 
is  there  a  teacher  who  teaches  geography  only. 

In  two  public  normal  schools  the  geography  teach- 
er handles  ten  other  subjects.  Bight  other  subjects 
besides  geography  are  taught  by  the  same  teacher  in 
three  normal  schools,  and  seven  in  the  case  of  four 
others.  Many  of  the  schools  allot  five  and  six  sub- 
jects with  geography  to  the  same  teacher.  In  pri- 
vate normals  similar  versatility  is  required ;  geogra- 
phy frequently  occurs  as  one  of  seven  or  eight  sub- 
jects in  charge  of  one  teacher. 

Generally  the  subjects  are  more  or  less  closely  re- 
lated, but  sometimes  they  embrace  several  widely 
divergent  fields.  Geography  and  history  form  a  fre- 
quent and  natural  combination,  as  do  geography  and 
nature  stndy.  Geography  and  drawing  are  some- 
times combined.  On  the  other  hand,  music  is  added 
to  these  combinations  with  the  effect  of- broadening 
the  requirement  considerably. 

There  are  many  other  groupings  of  subjects  re- 
sorted to  by  the  normal  schools  for  obvious  reasons 
of  economy.  In  a  "Western  normal  school  of  excel- 
lent standing  one  teacher  has  the  following  program : 
Geography,  chemistry,  agriculture,  photography,  na- 
ture study,  geology,  grammar,  and  school  architec- 
ture.— Texas  School  Journal. 

ANOTHER  SPELLING  AWAKENING. 

For  several  weeks  our  spelling  recoi'ds  were  unsat- 
isfactory. The  work  was  done  in  a  desultory  fash- 
ion and  interest  lagged.  When  I  determined  upon 
the  following  method  of  handling  the  lessons,  grati- 
fying results  appeared  almost  immediately.  The 
children  are  third-grade  pupils.  They  have  text- 
books which  they  can  take  home  to  study,  but  I  find 
it  a  good  plan  to  have  the  spelling  lesson  for  the 
day  written  upon  the  blackboard  when  the  children 
arrive  at  school  in  the  morning.  There  is  sometimes 
an  odd  moment  when  tliey  can  look  at  the  lesson 
without  having  to  take  the  book  from  the  desk  and 
locate  the  column  assigned. 

I  number  the  words;  I  can  then  refer  to  "number 
seven,"  if  I  have  reason  to  wish  to  refrain  from  pro- 
nouncing the  word.  Fifteen  minutes  before  closing 
time  at  noon,  I  ask  that  other  work  be  laid  aside,  and 
we  look  over  the  list  of  words  written,  on  the  front 
board.  First,  T  call  for  pronunciation  of  the  words 
in  concert.  If  anyone  has  failed  to  know  how  to 
pronounce  any  word  by  this  time,  it  is  a  fault,  of 
course. 

If  articulation  is  poor,  now  is  the  time  to  correct 
it.  Final  "es"  must  not  be  pronounced  as  if  it  were 
writen  "is,"  etc.  Careful  articulation  is  always  an 
aid  in  spelling.  The  words  are  then  spelled  in  con- 
cert from  the  board. 

Next,  we  study  each  word.  Definitions  are  ^ven, 
always  by  the  children  when  possible.  When  I  think 
they  can  understand,  I  give  a  derivation  story.    Af- 


terwards, such  questions  as  these  are  used :  What 
does  number  eight  mean?  Who  can  use  number  six 
in  a  sentence?  Who  can  use  two  of  the  words  in  a 
sentence  ?  Can  any  one  give  a  sentence  containing 
three  words?  Can  number  three  be  spelled  in  a  dif- 
ferent way,  having  a  different  meaning?  If  any  one 
can  think  of  another  use  of  this  word,  please  tell  us 
about  it.  (Stare  and  stair;  right,  wright,  rite,  write; 
sea,  see,  etc  ) 

When  the  written  spelling  of  the  afternoon  comes, 
the  pupils  like  to  "give  words"  themselves.  Af- 
terwards three  or  four  pupils  are  allowed  to  spell 
orally  the  entire  lesson.  They  like  to  do  this,  and  it 
gives  an  added  drill. — Southern  School  News. 

A  HISTORY  EXERCISE 

One  day  last  spring  the  teacher  told  the  pupils 
that  the  next  Friday  afternoon  instead  of  the  usual 
literary  work  they  would  have  moving-pictures. 

The  plan  was  a  contest  between  seventh  and  eighth 
grades  in  history.  A  leader  was  chosen  from  each 
side  whose  duty  it  was  to  prepare  a  program.  They 
were  to  represent,  without  costuming,  some  histori- 
cal or  literary  scene  and  the  other  side  guess.  Any 
failure  to  guess  aright  was  to  be  attributed  to  poor 
presentation.    This  was  done  to  secure  accuracy. 

More  ardent  study  of  history  was  seldom  accom- 
plished than  that  within  the  next  few  days. 

The  first  picture  presented  on  Friday  afternoon 
was  The  Landing  of  Columbus  by  the  seventh  grade. 
The  teacher  passing  up  and  down  the  aisles  saw  that 
each  eighth  grader  had  the  correct  answer  written 
on  his  paper.  When  this  annoimcement  was  made  a 
look  of  satisfaction  settled  on  each  actor's  face.  Then 
the  eighth  grade  presented  Bacon's  rebellion,  or  the 
White  Apron  Brigade.  Thus  taking  turns,  the  after- 
noon passed.  Some  of  the  pictures  presented  were : 
The  First  Thanksgiving  Day,  Penn's  Treaty  With 
the  Indians,  Boston  Tea-Party,  Dolly  Madison  Sav- 
ing Washington's  Picture,  The  Capture  of  Andre, 
Scenes  From  Barbara  Fritchie,  Enoch  Arden,  and 
Miles  Standish,  and  if  any  teacher  of  these  grades 
wishes  to  create  interest  and  enthusiasm,  let  him  try 
"moving-pictures." 

A  READING  EXERCISE. 

A  good  reading  lesson  for  a  beginning  class  may 
be  obtained  in  this  way.  I  have  used  this  method 
just  recently  and  was  surprised  at  the  results,  as  the 
children  can  understand  little  English. 

Itold  my  pupil  the  story  of  the  "Rabbit  in  the 
Moon,"  and  drilled  on  it  until  all  could  relate  it 
well.  Then  the  next  day  I  wrote  these  sentences  on 
the  board,  which  are  a  part  of  the  story: 

(1)  A  duck  and  a  monkey  lived  in  the  wods. 

(2)  A  fox  and  a  rabbit  came  to  live  with  them. 

(3)  The  duck  gave  him  a  fish. 

(5)  The  monkey  gave  him  an  apple. 

(6)  The  fox  gave  him  milk. 

(7)  The  rabbit  gave  him  grass. 

They  liked  the  story  so  well  that  they  learned  all 
the  new  words  here  very  easily. 

Words  they  already  knew  from  animal  pictures 
appear  in  bold  face. 
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Twenty-one  States  in  the  Union  have  abolished  the 
common  drinking  cup. 


Be  sure  to  read  the  account  of  the  Arbor  Day  exer- 
cises held  at  Henderson. 


No,  Maud,  the  chief  purpose  of  the  school  in  the 
spring  months  is  not  to  make  baseball  players. 


How  many  teachers  are  preparing  to  attend  the 
Richmond  Conference?  From  all  indications  it  will 
be  the  greatest  educational  meeting  held  in  America 
this  year. 


Mr.  Superintendent,  it  is  time  to  take  an  inven- 
tory. What  have  you  done  for  the  community  in 
which  you  live  ?  Have  you  been  content  to  look  at 
the  machinery  and  watch  the  wheels  go  round? 


Durham  County  will  mark  the  grave  of  "Wiley  P. 
Mangum.  How  many  teachers  know  of  the  services 
of  this  distinguished  statesman?  How  many  pupils 
in  Durham  County  ever  heard  of  him? 


The  critic  is  a  necessary  person  in  our  profession. 
But  if  he  is  only  a  critic  with  his  destructive  bump 
well  rounded  up  and  his  constructive  bump  merely 
a  hole  on  his  spheroidal  caput — then  what? 


The  University  of  North  Carolina  Record  for  Jan- 
urary  is  the  first  of  an  Extension  Series  and  is  devot- 
ed principally  to  the  discussion  of  a  professional  li- 
brary for  teacliers  in  secondary  schools.  High  school 
teachers  and  principals  in  attempting  to  select  a 
good  professional  library  will  find  this  bulletin  very 
helpful. 


Those  who  have  been  much  concerned  over  the 
classification  of  the  educational  institutions  in  the 
North  Carolina  Supplement  to  Dodge's  Geography 
will  find  that  those  institutions  are  arranged  alpha- 
betically by  post-otifices.  Bless  your  soul,  no  !  There 
is  not  a  man  in  the  State  who  would  undertake  to 
classify  them  according  to  rank. 


Be  sure  to  leave  the  school  building  in  a  good 
condition  and  urge  the  committee  to  keep  it  in  good 
condition  during  vacation.  We  are  spending  a  good 
sum  each  year  on  repairs  that  could  be  saved  if  the 
committee  would  take  care  of  the  building  during 
the  holidays. 


The  season  has  come  around  again  when  the  usual 
"To  Whom  It  May  Concern"  begins  its  journey  from 
board  to  board.  Some  of  these  testimonials  are  so 
old  that  you  would  almost  expect  to  see  the  ancient 
"f"  substituted  for  the  more  recent  "s. "  Some  of 
them  were  written  when  the  applicant  was  really  a 
good  teacher,  and  although  the  individual  has  ceased 
to  be  a  teacher  in  the  real  sense  of  the  word,  the 
same  old  "To  Whom  It  May  Concern,"  with  the  date 
and  address  changed,  is  still  doing  pioneer  work  in 
new  districts.     How  much  postage  is  wasted! 


PRESIDENT  S.  B,  TURRENTINE. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
Greensboro  Female  College  on  March  18,  Mrs.  Lucy 
H.  Robertson  tendered  her  resignation  to  take  efi:ect 
at  the  close  of  the  present  scholastic  year.  She  was 
called  to  the  Presidency  of  that  institution  in  1902, 
and  under  her  administration  the  old  Greensboro 
Female  College  has  taken  on  new  life.  By  unani- 
mous vote  Mrs.  Robertson  Avas  elected  President 
emeritus  for  life. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  elected  as  her  successor 
Dr.  S.  B.  Turrentine,  Presiding  Elder  of  the  Shelby 
District,  who  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  strongest 
preachers  in  the  Western  North  Carolina  Conference. 
The  last  Conference  sanctioned  the  change  of  name 
from  Greensboro  Female  College  to  Greensboro  Wo- 
man's College.  The  new  President,  therefore,  is  the 
first  President  under  the  new  name,  and  Mrs.  Robert- 
son the  last  President  of  Greensboro  Female  College, 


FIRST  WOMAN  TO  SERVE  ON  THE  SCHOOL 
BOARD. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Henderson  graded 
schools  has  elected  Mrs.  Junius  Daniel  to  fill  a  va- 
cany  on  the  board  caused  by  the  resignation  of  Mr. 
J.  P.  Taylor,  Mrs.  Daniel  is  the  first  woman  to  be 
elected  under  the  new  law  giving  women  the  right 
to  serve  as  school  officers.  She  is  a  widow  of  the 
late  General  Junius  Daniel  of  Confederate  fame. 


SUPERVISOR  E,  E.  SAMS. 

Hon.  J.  Y.  Joyner,  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  announces  the  appointment  of  B.  E. 
Sams  as  Supervisor  of  Teacher  Training,  to  succeed 
the  late  J.  A.  Bivins,  M'ho  died  suddenly  a  few  weeks 
ago.  Mr.  Sams  has  for  more  than  a  year  been  chief 
clerk  in  the  State  Department  of  Education.  As 
Supervisor  of  Teacher  Training,  Mr.  Sams  will  have 
charge  of  the  Teachers'  Institute  work  of  the  State 
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and  oversight  also  of  the  colored  normals  and  the 
Indian  schools. 

He  is  a  native  of  Madison  County,  was  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools  in  McDowell  County,  and  later 
organized  and  supervised  the  Marion  graded  school. 
He  was  also  superintendent  at  Franklinton.  He  was 
called  to  the  Fitzgerald,  Ga.,  graded  schools  but  re- 
turned to  North  Carolina  as  the  appointee  of  Mr. 
Joyner  to  the  chief  clerkship,  from  which  he  now 
Jets  a  merited  promotion. 

Mr.  Sams  has  been  succeeded  by  Mr.  C.  E.  Mcintosh 
of  the  Durham  High  School.  Mr.  Mcintosh  has  been 
with  the  Durham  High  Schools  three  years,  and  was 
a  success  as  a  teacher.  He  possesses  certain  qualities 
as  a  teacher  and  organizer  that  should  make  hiai  a 
very  useful  man  in  the  State  Department  of  Educa- 
tion, .r 


THE  RICHMOND   CONFERENCE. 

Farmers,  business  men,  and  school  workers  will 
meet  to  discuss  rural  schools,  agricultural  credits, 
marketing  methods  and  ther  pressing  problems  of 
country  life  at  the  Conference  for  Education  in  the 
South,  to  be  held  at  Richmond,  Va.,  April  16-18. 
Each  group  will  have  special  conferences  on  its  own 
particular  work,  and  then  all  will  come  together  in  a 
general  session  to  discuss  fundamental  points  in  the 
upbuilding  of  rural  life. 

In  response  to  the  invitation  of  Governor  Mann,  of 
Virginia,  the  Governors  of  nearly  all  the  Southern 
States  have  appointed  delegations  of  farmers  and 
business  men  to  attend  the  Richmond  meeting  and 
take  part  in  the  discussion  of  such  important  topics 
as:  Lack  of  capital  in  farming,  and  how  it  may  be 
remedied;  The  tenant  evil,  its  extent  and  influence; 
Why  business  men  are  concerned  with  the  rural 
problem;  How  to  organize  and  conduct  co-operative 
market  associations ;  How  to  make  the  rural  schools 
educate  more  effectively  for  the  demands  of  country 
life ;  and  How  to  make  the  country  a  better  place  to 
live  in. 

At  the  farmers'  conference  it  is  expected  that  a 
definite  plan  for  organizing  and  managing  co-opera- 
tive marketing  associations  will  be  worked  out.  Be- 
fore the  business  conference  the  facts  about  the  farm- 
ing situation  in  the  South  will  be  presented  by  men 
who  have  made  a  special  study  of  its  possibilities 
and  needs ;  and  bankers,  merchants,  and  manufac- 
turers will  discuss  how  they  may  aid  in  the  develop- 
ment of  agricultural  resources. 

One  of  the  features  of  the  conference  will  be  an  in- 
terstate meeting  of  State  and  County  Superinten- 
dents, teachers  of  agriculture,  and  other  educators, 
at  which  the  subject  for  discussion  will  be  "The 
Most  Effective  Means  for  Developing  the  Rxiral 
School."  A.  C.  Monahan,  rural  school  specialist  in 
the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  will  urge  the 
necessity  for  a  well-defined,  constructive  county  plan 


in  rural  education.  Typical  rural  school  problems 
will  be  discussed  by  county  supervisors  and  others 
who  are  keenly  interested  in  improving  the  country 
school,  such  as :  Albert  S.  Cook,  of  Baltimore  Coun- 
ty, Maryland;  Zebulon  Judd,  Wake  County,  North 
Carolina;  Miss  Rhea  C.  Scott  and  L.  J.  Hanifan, 
Supervisors  in  Virginia  and  West  Virginia,  respect- 
ively ;  Miss  Jessie  Yancey,  Mason  County,  Kentucky ; 
A.  R.  Jones,  Equality,  Ala.;  J.  S.  Stewart,  Athens, 
Ga. ;  and  many  others. 


RAILROAD  FARE  TO  RICHMOND  AND  RETURN. 


Cost  of  Round  Trip  Railway  Tickets  Prom  Points  in 
North  Carolina  to  Richmond,  A'a.,  and  Return,  April 
16-18,  for  Conference  for  Education  in  the  South. 


Apex 

Beaufort    

Burlington    

Chapel  Hill  Station. 

Charlotte    

Clinton     

Concord  

Davidson    

Durham 

Edenton 

Elizabeth  City 

Fayetteville 

Goldsboro    

Greensboro    ....... 

Greenville    

Henderson 

Hendersonville    .... 

Hertford    

Hickory 


$5.40 
7.85 
5.90 
5.45 
8.70 
6.80 
8.05 
8.35 
4.90 
5.55 
5.35 
6.90 
5.55 
5.90 
5.25 
3.65 

12.25 
5.55 
9.10 


High   Point    $6.3 


Kinston    

Littleton    

Maidson 

Monroe    

Morehead   City    .  . 

Mount  Airy 7 

New  Bern    6 

Newton    8 

Norlina 3 

Oxford 4 

Raleigh    4 

Rocky   Mount 4 

Salisbury     7 

Selma    5 

Wake  Forest 4 

Washington 5 

Wilmington 8 

Winston-Salem    ....  6 


For  rates  from  other  points,  inquire  of  local  railway 
agent. 


ONE  WAY  TO  TEACH  SPELLING  IN  THE  HIGH 
SCHOOL. 

By  Hoy   Taylor,   Biscoe,   N.    C. 

In  looking  over  the  written  work  of  students  in 
the  tenth  and  eleventh  grades  last  fall  I  noticed  that 
most  of  the  mis-spelled  words  were  the  simple  every- 
day words  that  are  used  most  frequently.  I  also 
noticed  that  when  I  gave  these  words  out  in  class 
they  were  almost  invariably  spelled  correctly,  and 
yet  the  errors  in  the  written  work  were  not  such  as 
would  be  made  by  a  mere  slip  of  the  pencil.  It  look- 
ed useless  to  undertake  to  get  these  words  in  a  spell- 
ing book,  and  mere  lecturing  and  cautioning,  I  found, 
had  small  effect.     So  I  hit  upon  the  following  plan : 

There  were  about  thirty  students  in  the  two 
grades  and  they  occupied  the  same  room.  They  were 
all  meeting  and  using  pretty  much  the  same  words. 
I  asked  each  pupil  to  keep  on  a  paper  that  could  be 
preserved  a  daily  record  of  all  words  (1)  that  he 
missed  himself,  (2)  that  he  saw  mis-spelled  any- 
where, and  (3)  that  he  recalled  as  having  been  dif- 
ficult at  any  time.  They' readily  entered  into  the 
spirit  of  this,  and  now  we  spend  ten  minutes  two 
days  a  week  giving  out  these  words  to  be  spelled  by 
the  students  in  the  room  and  in  discussing  in  connec- 
tion with  them  such  rules  of  spelling  as  seem  to  be 
serviceable.  This  exercise  has  become  an  interest- 
ing part  of  the  program. 
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The  gain,  however,  is  not  in  the  number  of  words 
learned  but  in  the  focusing  of  attention  on  spelling 
in  all  the  written  work  done.  Spelling  is  not  so 
much  a  question  of  learning  and  remembering  as  it  is 
one  of  consciously  formed  habits.  The  chief  thing 
is  the  acquirement  of  a  habit  of  conscious  observa- 
tion and  then  the  conscious  use  of  the  correct  spell- 
ing. By  and  by  the  correct  form  of  all  words  used 
frequently  becomes  a  habit,  .and  the  habit  of  obser- 
ving those  less  frequently  used  ca\ises  the  spelling  to 
be  called  in  'consciousness  and  corrected.  The  kind 
seeing  plainly  and  of  doing  carefully. 


TEACHING  ARITHMETIC. 

In  teaching  subtraction  or  division  of  numbers 
such  as  30—15,50—27,82—26,  Vz  of  50,  %  of  72,  etc., 
I  have  found  nothing  better  than  the  use  of  "real 
money"  dimes  and  pennies. 

As  I  have  over  forty  pupils  in  my  room,  I  take 
them  about  my  desk  a  row  at  a  time,  while  the  others 
write  an  arithmetic  lesson. 

Irma,  you  may  take  five-  dimes.  Give  me  half  of 
them.  Oftentimes  this  is  a  puzzle  and  I  have  to  help 
by  saying:  "What  would  they  do  at  the  store?" 
"Change  it."  We'll  exchange  a  dime  for  pennies. 
Now  give  riie  half.  What  a  simple  problem  !  Nobody 
else  in  that  group  needs  any  help  as  they  deftly 
change  dimes  to  pennies  or  tens  to  ones  as  I  am  care- 
ful to  use  both  expressions.  After  a  few  lessons 
the  subtraction  or  division  with  the  objects  becomes 
an  easy  matter. 

We  are  fortunate  in  being  in  a  town  where  we  can 
get  plenty  of  tin  circles  in  dimes  and  dollar  size.  We 
use  squares  of  brown  card-board  for  pennies.  Fol- 
lowing the  lessons  with  the  actual  money  is  a  lesson 
in  which  each  pupil  has  a  supply  of  tin  circles 
(dimes)  and  square  cardboards  (pennies)  on  his 
desk.  All  have  the  same  problem  to  solve.  The 
teacher  can  see  the  work  of  the  entire  class  by  pass- 
ing down  the  center  aisle  and  looking  in  both  direc- 
tions. These  problems  are  written  at  the  board  as 
the.v  are  given  and  the  first  few  worked  by  the  teach- 
er to  show  the  form.  Then  the  pupils  take  turns  in 
working  at  the  board,  the  examples  which  they  have 
solved  with  the  objects  at  their  seats. 

Next  they  are  sent  to  the  board  a  row  at  a  time 
and  a  different  example  given  to  each  pupil.  When 
correct  it  is  erased,  a  figure  placed  above  the  child's 
head  to  indicate  how  many  pi'oblems  he  has  worked 
and  another  example  given. 

This  method  has  been  used  successfully  in  both 
second  and  third  grades  and  with  foreign  as  well  as 
American  children. 


Rev.  Russell  Day,  a  famous  Eton  master,  once  or- 
dered a  boy  to  stay  after  school,  but,  when  the  hour 
came,  he  himself  was  in  a  better  temper.  "What 
may  your  name  be?"  Mr.  Day  asked  of  the  preposi- 
tor.  "Cole,  sir,"  rejilied  the  Ijoy.  "Then,  my  friend," 
said  Mr.  Day,  "I  think  you  had  better  scuttle." — 
The  Christian  Register. 


THE  BELLS. 

By  R.   P.  Jarrett. 

I.  '"  i 

The  bells  are  ringing  o'er  the  hills. 
Ringing  on  the  air  so  cool, 
They  are  calling  us  to  rise 
And  speed  away  to  school. 
Do  you  hear  them  ringing,  ringing. 
Calling,  calling  quickly  to  go 
Far  across  the  glen  and  valley. 
Thru  the  rain  and  mist  and  snow? 

II. 

The  college  bell  is  ringing,  ringing, 
Do  you  hear  its  clarion  tone 
Swell  upon  the  morning  breezes 
As  you  stand  out  there  alone? 
Let  us  hasten  to  the  classes. 
For  their  chiming  soon  will  die 
As  the  moments  come  and  hasten 
And  forever  pa,ss  us  by. 

III. 

The  business  bells  are  ringing,  ringing, 
Hear  them  swinging  too  and  fro, 
Now  they  vibrate  like  the  thunder; 
Now  the  tones  are  sweet  and  low, 
As  they  call  us,  call  us,  call  us, 
Ah !  the  call  of  business  bells 
Roll  and  toll  and  ring  forever, 
As  the  chime  of  business  swells. 

IV. 

Hear  the  bells  of  evening  ringing. 
When  the  day  of  toil  is  o'er 
And  we  rest  from  all  our  labor 
On  the  mundane  tidal  shore. 
Now  I  hear  their  chiming  echo 
Like  the  ringing  used  to  swell 
Out  upon  the  evening  breezes 
When  we  gave  the  college  yell. 

V. 

List !  T  hear  the  curfew  ringing, 
'Tis  the  time  now  to  retire. 
College  bells  and  business  bells 
That  hang  high  up  in  the  spire. 
All  are  ringing,  sweetly  ringing. 
And  my  eyes  fill  up  with  tears. 
As  the  deep  tones  of  the  curfew 
Rests  on  these  alumni  ears. 

VI. 

Now  I  hear  the  soft  low  ringing 
In  the  distant  Aiden  fair 
As  the  bells  swing  out  and  inward. 
By  the  class-mates  over  there.  i 

They  are  dying,  ceasing,  dying, 
Tolling,  calling  you  and  I, 
To  assemble  in  the  class-room 
Of  the  college  up  on  high. 


A  man  with  fishing  pole  sat  on  the  river  bank 
near  the  Atchison  water-works  intake.  "How 
many  have  you  caught?"  some  one  asked  him. 
"When  I  get  another  I'll  have  one,"  he  replied. — • 
Kansas  City  Star. 


"Should  teachers  play  with  their  pupils?"  was  a 
good  subject  for  discussion  a  generation  ago.  I 
should  revise  it  by  asking,  Is  the  teacher  fit  to  play 
with  her  pupils?  The  children  need  companionable 
people  with  whom  to  play. — A.  C.  Burton,  in  South- 
ern School  Journal. 
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Teachers  *  Reading  Course  far  Home  Study 

Under  the  Direction  of  the  State  Supervisor  of  Teacher  Training 

A  Four  Year  Course  of  Home  Study  for  Teachers 
Leading  to  a  Diploma  for  All  Who  Complete  It 

FOURTH   YEAR'S    COURSE,    19  121913 


LESSON  XII--CHECKING  THE  WASTE-FUELS,  MINERALS,  FOOD,  ETC. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Other  Fuels. 

We  have  already  discussed  the  uses  of  coal  and 
the  necessity  of  conserving  this,  the  greatest  of  fuels. 
In  this  chapter  we  are  considering  the  other  leading 
fuels. 

(1)  Wood. — We  have  already  discussed  the  for- 
ests, but  since  wood  is  an  important  fuel  especially 
for  the  country  districts,  it  is  well  to  ask  this  ques- 
tion: Why  is  tree-planting  necessary,  and  what  is 
the  value  of  Arbor  Day  ? 

(2)  Peat. — What  is  peat  and  where  is  it  to  be 
found?  What  causes  peat  formation?  The  author 
refers  to  the  fact  that  the  Carolinas  have  a  great 
deal  of  peat.    Where  are  the  peat  beds  located? 

(3)  Natural  Gas. — Be  sure  to  discuss  this  subject 
with  the  pupils.  What  is  it  ?  How  is  it  used  1  How 
is  it  wasted?  Where  is  it  found  and  how  is  it  ob- 
tained? 

(4)  Petroleum. — This  should  be  a  most  interesting 
topic  for  children.  Our  lamps  began  with  the  dis- 
covery of  petroleum.  How  were  the  houses  lighted 
before  its  discovery?  Give  its  history.  How  is  it 
used  to-day,  and  what  products  conic  from  it?  Af- 
ter studying  its  uses  take  your  geography  and  locate 
the  different  petroleum  fields. 

(5)  Wood  Alcohol. — How  is  it  made?  Why  is  it 
considered  the  great  fuel  of  the  future?  How  is  it 
used,  and  what  is  the  difficulty  in  the  way  of  using 
it  to-day  ? 

After  reviewing  these  different  fuels,  it  would  be 
a  good  exercise  to  have  a  debate  on  the  question  as  to 
which  of  these  fuels  is  the  most  valuable. 


CHAPTER  VII. 
Iron. 

The  first  question  for  the  teacher  to  consider  is  of 
what  value  is  iron.  Think  of  as  many  uses  as  possi-. 
ble.  It  will  be  found  to  be  one  of  the  most  valuable 
elements  in  the  earth.  The  next  question  to  ask  is. 
Is  there  an  abundance  of  it,  and  where  is  it  to  be 
found?  At  this  point  suppose  you  take  your  geogra- 
phies and  locate  the  great  iron  regions.  Will  there 
always  be. an  abundance  for  man  to  use? 

What  effect  did  the  inventions  of  the  nineteenth 
century  have  on  th  euses  of  iron  ? 


CHAPTER  VIII. 
Other  Minerals. 

We  discussed  in  the  last  chapter  the  value  of  iron. 
It  is  perhaps  the  most  valuable  of  all  the  minerals. 
Why?  In  this  chapter  we  are  studying  othor  min- 
erals, as  follows : 

(1)  Gold. — ^What  are  the  great  gold-producing  re- 
gions of  the  world,  and  how  is  gold  mined  ?    Why  is 


it  so  valuable?    Name  as  far  as  possible  all  the  uses 
of  gold. 

(2)  Silver. — What  are  the  great  silver-producing 
regions  of  the  world?  Name  so  far  as  possible  all  the 
uses  of  silver. 

(3)  Copper. — What  are  its  uses,  and  where  is  it 
mined  ? 

(4)  Lead. — In  how  many  ways  is  this  mineral  uses 
and  where  is  it  found? 

(5)  Zinc. — How  is  zinc  used? 

(6)  What  other  minerals  or  rocks  are  used? 

After  discussing  the  uses  of  these  minerals,  com- 
pare their  uses  with  that  of  iron.  Are  they  all  equal 
in  importance  to  iron? 


CHAPTER  IX. 

Animal  Food. 

Our  food  comes  directly  or  indirectly  from  the 
vegetable  world.  Man  eats  either  the  flesh  of  ani- 
mals or  the  vegetable  products  of  the  soil.  But  the 
animals  are  fed  on  the  vegetable  products.  Name 
the  animals  that  man  uses  for  food.  On  what  do 
they  live  ?  If  the  products  of  the  forests  could  be  in- 
creased, man's  food  supply  would  be  increased.  Ev- 
ery Legislature  passes  a  number  of  bills  against  kill- 
ing birds  and  wild  animals.  The  Audubon  Society 
has  for  its  purpose  the  protection  of  the  birds.  All 
these  agencies  look  to  the  increase  of  our  food  sup- 
ply- 


CHAPTER  X. 
Insects. 

Read  carefully  the  first  two  pages  of  this  chapter. 
What  four  stages  do  most  insects  pass  through  (page 
219)  ?  Your  pupils  will  be  interested  in  this  dis- 
cussion. What  insects  are  most  dangerous  (pages 
219-229)  ?  How  has  man  learned  to  control  the  in- 
sects. Notice  especially  the  natural  means  (page 
229).  Be  sure  to  tell  your  pupils  of  this  means.  Why 
is  rotation  of  crops  another  good  means  ?  What  oth- 
er good  means  are  mentioned?  Observe  the  orchards ' 
this  spring  and  the  appearance  of  insects.  How  is 
the  best  way  to  destroy  them? 

''rhis  is  a  very  important  chapter  and  teachers 
should  discuss  its  contents  very  carefully  and  thor- 
oughly with  the  pupils? 


CHAPTER  XI. 

Birds. 

How  many  teachers  know  the  common  birds  of 
North  Carolina  ?  In  how  many  ways  are  these  birds 
helpful  to  us?  It  is  said  that  they  are  the  farmer's 
"best  friend,"  since  "successful  agriculture  could 
not  be  practiced  without  birds."  How  do  birds  help 
the  farmer?     Treat  this  question  fully.     How   do 
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birds  protect  the  forests?  Whieli  are  the  most  val- 
uable birds?  How  many  have  you  observed  in  your 
district? 

Who  destroys  the  greatest  number  of  birds?  How 
are  we  protecting  the  birds?  How  can  we  protect 
more'  of  them  ?  Discuss  this  chapter  with  the  pupils 
and  teach  them  the  value  of  the  birds  to  man. 


CHAPTER  XII. 
Health. 

This  chapter  on  Health  should  be  read  very  care- 
fully. Doctors  tell  us  that  under  ideal  conditions 
there  would  be  only  one  cause  of  death — old  age. 
They  further  divide  diseases  into  two  great  classes: 
(1)  Those  that  are  hereditary,  and  (2)  those  that  are 
due  to  environments.  Note  what  the  author  says  of 
the  first  class  (page  273).  We  can  in  a  measure  con- 
trol the  environment.  What  are  the  causes  of  the 
diseases  of  the  second  class?  How  can  diseases  of 
this  class  be  prohibited? 

How  many  pupils  have  been  absent  from  sickness 
this  year?  Could  the  sickness  have  been  prevented 
according  to  the  reasoning  of  the  author?  How  much 
time  has  been  lost  to  the  pupil  as  a  result  of  this  dis- 
ease ?  How  much  has  the  total  sickness  cost  the  com- 
munity ? 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

Beauty. 

The  last  of  the  resources  mentioned  is  that  of 
beauty.  Thi  srefers  especially  to  the  physical  beauty 
and  places  of  historic  interest  in  our  country.  Sup- 
pose you  name  the  most  important  places  of  interest 
and  have  the  pupil  to  locate  them  on  the  map.  In 
addition  to  the  natural  beauty,  it  is  possible  for 
towns  and  communities  to  become  famous  for  the 
manner  in  which  they  beautify  their  surroundings. 
How  can  a  city  improve  its  appearance  ?  How  can  a 
school  improve  its  surroundings?  How  can  a  home 
be  made  more  attractive?  These  are  questions  that 
should  be  discussed  thoroughly  with  the  pupils. 


ENGLISH  IN  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

(Continued  from  page  10.) 

will  strive  to  have  at  least  one  paper  read  during  the 
term.  These  are  only  a  few  of  the  many  methods 
that  may  be  used  in  attractive  composition  work. 

One  great  danger  in  teaching  English  is  that  the 
teacher  may  become  too  enthusiastic  and  in  this  case 
the  students  are  told  too  much  and  o  not  have  free- 
dom of  thought  and  of  expression.  The  recitation  be- 
comes more  brilliant  than  instructive.  A  second  dan- 
ger is  telling  too  little,  or  as  De  Garmo  would  say, 
"feeding  on  husks."  This  may  be  avoided  by  care- 
ful practice  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  to  understand 
and  apprteiate  the  genius  of  the  author  in  portray- 
ing the  ideal  through  beauty  of  form. 

Purpose  of  Trading  Literature. 

The  primary  purpose  in  the  teaching  of  Literature 
is  to  select  the  right  basis  for  personal  conduct ;  to 
create  the  home  of  the  emotion;  and  to  train  the 
mind  to  appreciate  the  artistic  foi-ms  in  Literture, 
as  well  as  to  adapt  tliem  for  puse.  It  is  absolutely 
necessary  that  subject  matter  be  presented  so  as  to 
create  a  comprehension  of  grammatical  and  rhetori- 
cal principles,  but  it  is  also  necessary  that  these  prin- 


ciples be  applied.  In  Literture  it  is  not  a  question  of 
principles,  but  it  is  the  acquisition  of  an  "apprecia- 
tive master.y  of  literary  content." 

In  order  to  develop  this  mastery  it  is  wise  to  read 
selections  from  as  many  important  authors  as  possi- 
ble. The  field  of  Literature  is  thus  transformed  into 
a  pleasure  ground,  where  the  fruits  and  flowers  of 
intellectual  culture  may  be  gathered.  Longfellow's 
"The  Bird  of  Passage  From  Many  Climes,"  opens  the 
way  to  the  East  where  the  imagination  may  travel 
far.  Emerson,  the  poet  and  thinker,  ascends  to  lofty 
heights  where  the  mind  may  follow  and  attain  a 
broader  view  of  humanity.  Irving  has  created  a  new 
world,  where  we  may  journey  to  his  "Castles  in 
Spain"  or  remain  at  home  in  an  enchanted  region  of 
Dutch  antiquity.  Bryant's  flight  is  through  upper 
regions  where  solitude  and  silence  touch  the  soul. 

America  is  not  the  only  country  which  has  been 
strengthened  bj'  national  authors.  The  atmosphere 
of  English  literature  has  been  made  even  more  stimu- 
lating through  the  medium  of  various  writers.  Chau- 
cer allows  the  American  boy  or  girl  to  join  his  com- 
pany of  pilgrims  at  Tabard  Inn  and  proceed  to  Can- 
terburj'.  Tennyson  allows  him  to  follow  King  Ar- 
thur's nights  of  The  Round  Table  through  various 
exploits.  Shakespeare  has  immortalized  many  his- 
torical and  fictitious  characters  and  has  given  to  the 
world  one  of  the  four  "literary  bibles  of  the  world."" 

These  examples  of  authors  mean  that  the  boy  or 
girl  in  the  High  School  must  be  taught  to  see  both 
the  practical  and  ideal  side  of  English ;  practical  in 
that  these  examples  may  be  used  as  models ;  and  ideal 
in  that  they  may  cause  the  student  to  take  an  intro- 
spective view  of  his  mind  and  reach  heights  hitherto 
unattained. 


OCCUPATION  DEVICE. 

I  have  used  various  kinds  of  material  for  busy 
work,  but  I,  sometime  ago,  devised  something  which 
has  surpassed  all  others. 

I  purchased  a  sample  book  of  wall  paper,  for  a  few 
cents,  from  an  agent  who  had  completed  his  work 
for  the  season  and  was  glad  to  dispose  of  it. 

My  children  were  delighted  with  it.  I  allowed 
them  to  choose  their  own  designs,  thereby  teaching 
color  and  creating  in  them  good  taste  in  making 
selections. 

I  first  asked  them  to  bring  pasteboard  boxes.  These 
were  covered  with  the  samples  of  ceiling  papers  in 
the  daintiest  designs  possible.  Then  flowers  and 
leaves  were  cut  out  and  pasted  on  in  some  appro- 
priate manner.  Lastly  the  scroll  designs  and  others 
were  used  for  borders  to  be  placed  around  the  edges. 
The  finished  boxes  were  used  to  keep  corrected  pa- 
pers in. 

In  addition  to  the  boxes  they  made  borders  and 
book  covers. 

In  the  primary  grades  I  allowed  them  to  make 
flower  gardens  by  giving  them  a  large  sheet  of 
drawing  paper.  They  drew  the  shapes  of  the  beds 
and  pasted  in  the  flowers.  It  is  an  idea  that  aids 
wonderfully.  They  learn  the  names  of  all  the  flow- 
ers used  and  how  to  arrange  them  in  regard  to  color. 
Later  some  of  the  ideas  I  carried  out  successfully 
in  the  school  garden.  This  proved  especially  pleas- 
ing to  the  children. 

Evei-y  day  I  find  some  new  use  for  my  samples  of 
wall  paper.  Indeed  their  use  is  unlimited,  and  chil- 
dren never  tire  of  them  as  they  do  of  some  other  oc- 
cupation devices. 
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TiTiiity  Wins  Debate  AVith  University 
of  South  Carolina. 

In  the  second  annual  debating  con- 
test between  Trinity  College  and  the 
University  of  South  Carolina  at  Co- 
lumbia, S.  C,  Trinity  won.  The  quer- 
ry  was,  "Resolved,  That  the  United 
States  Should  Grant  Independence  to 
the  Philippines."  Trinity  had  the  af- 
firmative side,  and  was  represented 
by  Messrs.  Quinton  Holton,  H.  M. 
Ratcliffe,   and   J.   R.   Davis. 


Wake  Forest  Wins  From  Baylor  Uni- 
vei-sity. 

On  Easter  Monday  night  Wake 
Forest  and  Baylor  University,  of 
Waco,  Texas,  met  in  annual  debate 
in  the  Raleigh  Auditorium.  The 
query  was:  "Resolved,  That  Uni- 
ted States  Senators  should  be  elected 
by  direct  vote  of  the  people."  Wake 
Forest  upheld  the  negative  and  her 
representatives  were  J.  C.  Brown  and 
Rowland  S.  Pruett.  The  judges  of 
the  debate  were  Judges  H.  G.  Con- 
nor and  J.  M.  Manning  and  Dr.  E, 
K.  Graham.  They  voted  unanimous- 
ly  for  Wake   Forest. 


A  Trinity  Man  Wins  the  Peace  Prize. 

The  second  State  Peace  Oratorical 
Contest  was  held  in  Raleigh,  Feb- 
ruary 28.  All  the  State  colleges 
were  represented  in  this  contest,  and 
the  first  prize,  which  consists  of  a 
check  for  $75,  was  won  by  Mr.  A.  W. 
Byrd,  of  Mount  Olive,  a  member  of 
the  Senior  Class  of  Trinity  College. 
Mr.  Byrd's  subject  was  "The  Prince 
of  Peace."  The  second  prize  was 
won  by  a  representative  from  the 
Atlantic  Christian  College.  The  win- 
ner of  the  first  prize  will  represent 
the  State  in  the  National  Peace  Con- 
test which  will  be  held  at  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  some  time  during  the 
spring- 


Trinity    Wins     Final     Debate     With 
Swarthniore. 

Battling  for  the  third  and  decid- 
ing debate  in  a  series  in  which  each 
college  had  won  one  debate,  Trinity 
and  Swarthmore  met  March  1  in  a 
lively  forensic  contest  at  Trinity 
College,  in  which  the  home  boys  won 
the  unanimous  decision  of  the  judges. 
This  was  the  last  of  a  series  of  three 
annual  debates  which  the  two  col- 
leges have  held.  Swarthmore  won 
the  first  in  Durham  two  years  ago 
and  Trinity  won  the  second  last 
year  at  Swarthmore-  This  left  the 
series  a  tie  to  be  settled  by  the  final 
contest  and  the  result  was  one  of 
the  most  spirited  contests  ever  heard 
in  Durham. 


Davidson   Wins    Over   Wake   Forest. 

The  decision  of  the  judges  in  the 
first  of  a  series  of  three  debates  be- 
tween Davidson  and  Wake  Forest 
Colleges,  held  in  Winston-Salem,  was 
unanimous  in  favor  of  the  Davidson 
team.  The  query  was,  "Resolved, 
That  an  easier  and  more  expeditious 
method  of  amending  the  Federal 
Constitution  should  be  adopted." 
Davidson  defended  the  affirmative 
and  Wake  Forest  the  negative.  The 
speakers  were:  Davidson,  W.  S. 
Golden  and  J.  M.  Williams;  Wake 
Forest,  S.  Long  and  W.  R.  Cham- 
bers. F.  W.  Price  was  alternate  and 
W.  C.  Davis  manager  for  Davidson 
and  E.  P.  Yates,  alternate  and  man- 
ager tor  Wake  Forest. 

The  judges  were  Dr.  H.  B.  Rond- 
thaler.  Dr.  W.  P.  Few,  Dr.  J.  I. 
Foust,  Z.  V.  Long  and  H.  P.  Grier, 
and  they  rendered  their  decision 
without  holding  a  consultation. 

Supt.  R.  H.  Latham,  of  the  Wins- 
ton-Salem schools,  introduced  the 
speakers.  The  trophy  cup,  awarded 
the  winning  team,  was  donated  by  Dr. 
H.  E.  Rondthaler  and  the  Winston- 
Salem  Board  of  Trade.  The  speeches 
were  interspersed  with  organ  selec- 
tions and  songs  by  the  Salem  College 
Glee  Club. 


The  State  Declamation  Contest. 

On  March  21  seventeen  high 
schools  of  North  Carolina  were  repre- 
sented in  the  State  Declamation  Con- 
test held  at  Elon  College. 

Four  high  schools,  which  had  ex- 
pected to  send  representatives  were 
prevented  from  getting  their  men 
here  by  accident.  These  were  the 
Friendship  graded  school.  Rock 
Creek,  N.  C;  the  Bethany  high 
school,  Summerfield,  N.  C;  the  Ay- 
cock  graded  schools,  Haw  River,  N. 
C;  and  the  Roxboro  city  schools, 
Roxboro,  N.  C. 

The  final  contest  occurred  at  8  p. 
m.  in  the  auditorium  in  the  presence 
of  a  large  concourse  of  sympathizers, 
rooters,  and  auditors.  The  commit- 
tee to  decide  on  the  winner  in  the 
contest  was  composed  of  three  mem- 
bers of  the  college  faculty,  as  fol- 
lows: Prof.  W.  P.  Lawrence,  of  the 
Department  of  English;  Professor 
of  the  Philosophy  Department, 
it  in  well  chosen  and  fitting  words. 

By  the  terms  of  the  contest  only 
eight  could  enter  the  final  contest, 
who  were  as  follows: 

Master  Leland  Aycock,  of  the  Fre- 
mont High  School;  Mr.  Charlie  R. 
Leonard, of  the  Yadkin  College  High 
School;  Mr.  Albert  Gibson,  of  the 
Haw  Fields  High  School;  Mr.  Thos. 
L.  Pace,  ''of  the  Oxford  Graded 
Schools;  Mr.  Ernest  S.  Booth,  of  the 
East  Durham  High  School;  Mr.  Clar- 


ence F.  Spaugh,  of  the  Churchland 
High  School;  Mr.  Ware  Pointer,  of 
the  Monroe  High  School;  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Gray,  of  the  Robersonville  High 
School. 

For  the  final  contest  the  college 
band  furnished  music,  rendering  a 
selection  after  each  two  speakers. 
Messrs.  R.  A.  Campbell  and  V.  P. 
Heatwele  gave  a  cornet  duet  while 
the  judges  were  making  up  their  de- 
cision. A  complimentary  basket  ball 
game,  in  honor  of  the  visitirs,  was 
given  in  the  new  gymnasium,  begin- 
ning at  6:30  p.  m. 

The  judges  decided  the  contest  in 
favor  of  Ernest  S.  Booth  of  the  East 
Durham   High  School. 


Result  of  the  Debating  Contest. 

The  name  of  Pleasant  Garden 
High  School,  Guilford  County,  and 
the  individual  names  of  Grady  Bow- 
man and  S.  C.  Hodgin,  representa- 
tives from  this  rural  school,  were 
made  memorable  in  the  school  life 
of  the  State  by  the  inscription  of 
their  names  on  the  Aycock  Memor- 
ial Cup-  the  prize  awarded  by  "The 
High  School  Debating  Union"  in  the 
State-wide  debating  contest.  They 
were  the  victors  over  the  ninety 
North  Carolina  schools  as  represent- 
ed by  the  360  pupils  from  the  west- 
ern to  the  eastern  borders  of  the 
North  State  in  the  discussion  of  the 
query    of    "Woman    Suffrage." 

The  culmination  of  this,  the  first 
annual  debate  of  the  High  School 
Debating  Union,  the  preliminaries  of 
which  were  held  by  the  ninety  in- 
terested schools  on  February  21, 
was  reached  at  the  University  on 
March  in  the  finals  participated  in 
only  by  the  affirmative  side  of  the 
question,  as  represented  .by  Pleasant 
Garden,  and  the  negative  as  upheld 
by  Durham  High  School  More  than 
7  00  people  attended  the  finals.  The 
seating  and  standing  capacity  of  Ger- 
rard  Hall  could  not  accommodate 
the  immense  throng.  Automobiles 
from  Durham  brought  several  hun- 
dred enthusiasts  for  the  Durham 
team  and  organized  cheering  for  the 
bright  knee-pants  lads  from  the  Bull 
City  was  a  feature  of  the  spirited  in- 
tellectual fray.  Surrounding  vicini- 
ties contributed  to  swell  the  audi- 
ence, already  large  by  the  presence 
of  high  school  lads,  principals  and 
interested  listeners  from  all  sections 
of  the   State. 

The  appointed  hour  for  the  final 
clash  of  the  two  teams,  the  cham- 
pion survivors  of  an  eliminating  pro- 
cess of  schools  that  had  been  going 
on  at  the  University  for  two  days 
and  nights,  was  8  o'clock.  The  pre- 
siding officers  were  Professor  E.  K. 
Graham,  President  and  E.  R.  Ran- 
kin, Secretary. 

The  exact  query  was  "Resolved 
that  the  constitution  of  North  Caro- 
lina should  be  so  amended  as  to  allow 
women  to  vote  under  the  same  qual- 
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iflcations  as  men."  The  two  de- 
baters for  Durham  were  Henry 
Greenberg  and  David  Brady  and 
their  speeches  were  masterful  efforts 
for  two  lads  of  such  youthful  ap- 
pearance, and  the  proposition  tor  ex- 
tending suffrage  to  women  was 
thrust  at  with  sharp,  clear-cut  argu- 
ments. 

The  judges  of  the  contest  were 
Profs  H.  H.  Williams,  M.  H.  Stacey, 
C.  L  Raper,  H.  W.  Chase  and  Rev. 
W.  T.  D.  Moss. 


How  Elm  City  Equips  School   Autli- 
toriuni. 

Upon  the  invitation  of  ex-Senator 
J.  D.  Dawes,  a  large  number  of  citi- 
zens met  in  his  office  to  discuss  mat- 
ter of  importance.  Dr.  B.  G  Moore 
was  chosen  chairman  and  Mr-  Clay 
Patterson,  secretary,  after  which 
Senator  Dawes  stated  that  he  had 
been  advised  by  Superintendent  W. 
G.  Coltrane,  that  funds  were  needed 
to  pay  for  some  auditorium  chairs 
which  had  been  recently  purchased 
by  the  superintendent  of  schools. 
Therefore  the  object  of  the  meeting 
was  to  devise  ways  and  means  for 
raising  sufficient  funds  to  pay  off 
this  indebtedness. 

After  brief  discussions  it  was  mov- 
ed that  those  present  pay  for  the 
chairs  .  The  secretary  took  contribu- 
tions and  more  than  the  required 
amount  was  raised  in  a  few  minutes. 

As  the  meeting  was  in  the  act  of 
adjourning  Mr.  J.  W.  Cox  in  a  few 
happy  and  well  chosen  remarks  com- 
plimented the  management  of  the 
school  and  the  splendid  mood  of 
those  present,  and  suggested  that 
while  everybody  was  in  such  a  gen- 
erous frame  of  mind  that  perhaps 
some  of  them  would  like  to  pay  off 
the  remaining  $70  due  on  the  piano. 
The  following  gentlemen  agreed  to 
pay  this  debt:  R.  S.  Wells.  J.  D 
Dawes,  G.  A.  Barnes,  J.  W-  Cox,  W. 
H.  Dixon,  W.  H.  Pridgen,  T.  W. 
Williams,  J.  L.  Bailey  and  Rev.  J 
M.  Ashby- 

The  meeting  then  adjourned  with 
every  one  in  fine  spirits  and  the 
school    free    from    debt. 


IVimary  Teachers  Making  Their  I'ro- 
gram. 

The  State  Primary  Teachers'  As- 
sociation is  actively  at  work  getting 
ready  for  the  meeting  next  Thanks- 
giving  in    Raleigh. 

Practically  all  committees  are  in 
shape  and  work  begun  along  all  the 
lines  undertaken  by  the  association 

March  22  two  important  com 
mittee  meetings  were  held  in  Ral 
eigh.  In  the  morning  the  Committee 
on  Primary  Library  met  and  got 
their  plans  in  definite  shape.  There 
were  present  Miss  Mary  I.  Tinnin, 
chairman,  of  Hillsboro;  Mrs.  T.  Ed- 
gar Johnson,  of  Salisbury,  nad  Mrs. 
Mary   R.    Morris,   of   Goldsboro.      Py 


request  of  the  committee,  Mr.  E. 
E.  Sams  and  Miss  Edith  Royster  met 
with  them. 

In  the  afternoon  the  program  com- 
mittee met.  Miss  Miriam  MacFad- 
yen,  of  Greenville;  Miss  Grace 
Bates,  of  Raleigh,  and  Miss  Edith 
Royster.  Miss  Florence  Pannell, 
of  Greensboro,  was  unable  tio  be 
present,  but  she  had  written  fully, 
giving  valuable  suggestions  for  next 
fall's  program.  The  program  can- 
not be  announced  definitely  until 
after  the  meeting  of  the  Program 
Committee  of  the  Teachers'  Assem- 
bly. 


$25  FOR  BEST  ESSAY. 

The  North  Carolina  Society  of  Sons 
of  the  American  Revolution  offer  a 
prize  of  $25  for  the  best  essay  on  the 
life  of  Colonel  Edward  Buncombe. 
The  following  are  the  conditions  of 
contest: 

(1)  It  will  be  limited  to  students 
of  the  high  schools,  public  and  pri- 
vate, in  the  State  of  North  Carolina. 

(2)  All  essays  must  be  original 
work  of  the  contestants,  giving  cred- 
it by  quotations  where  verbatim 
copying  is  resorted  to  and  referring 
to  book  and  page  from  which  quota- 
tion is  made. 

(3)  Essays  must  not  exceed  3,000 
words. 

(4)  In  all  essays  facts  are  to  be 
stated  as  facts  and  traditions  as  tra- 
ditions. 

(5)  Three  typewritten  copies  are 
required  of  each  essay,  one  copy  of 
which  to  be  sent  to  Mrs.  W.  N.  Rey- 
nolds, Regent  of  the  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution  of  North  Caro- 
lina, Winston-Salem,  N.  C;  one  to 
Prof.  N.  C.  Newbold,  Washington, 
N.  C;  and  one  to  R.  T.  Bonner,  Au- 
rora, N.  C. 

(6)  The  essays  must  all  be  filed 
with  the  above-named  persons  be- 
fore May  1. 

(7)  If  several  students  in  one  high 
school  prepare  fessays,  the  best  one  is 
to  be  selected  from  these  by  a  local 
contest,  or  in  any  other  way  the 
school  authorities  prefer.  Only  one 
essay,  the  best  one,  from  any  one 
school,   can  compete   in   this  contest. 

R.  C.  KUGLER.  President. 
Washington,   N.   C. 
R.   B.   BONNER,   Secretary, 
Aurora,  N.  C. 


Tlie  Playground   Idea. 

The  playground  idea  is  spreading 
over  the  country  at  a  rapid  rate.  It 
is  noted  by  The  Christian  Science 
Monitor  that  at  this  season,  not  mere- 
ly scores  but  hundreds  of  communi- 
ties that  are  not  now  included  in  the 
list  will  become  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent  identified  with  the  playground 
movement.  Those  communities  that 
are  already  numbered  with  the  pio- 
neers, and  these  include  the  large  cit- 
ies, are  planning  to  extend  their  sys- 


tems of  recreation  parks.  A  notice- 
able and  pleasant  phase  of  the  pres- 
ent trend  is  the  call  for  attention 
along  this  line  that  comes  from  the 
better  residence  districts. 

Originally,  the  purpose  of  the  small 
park  and  playground  movement  was 
to  relieve  with  open  spaces  the  con- 
gested tenement  centers  and  at  the 
same  time  provide  recreation  grounds 
for  adults  and  playgrounds  for  chil- 
dren. By  easy  gradations,  the  move- 
ment has  invaded  congested  districts 
other  than  those  given  over  wholly 
to  tenements.  In  some  cities  these 
small  parks  and  playgrounds  have 
long  since  been  sought  by  neighbor- 
hoods in  which  well-to-do  people 
largely  predominate.  It  now  appears 
that  even  the  class  called  rich  is  by 
no  means  adverse  to  them. 

Beneficience  of  small  parks  and 
playgrounds  in  the  neighborhood  of 
crowded  homes  is  well  recognized 
now.  They  have  in  many  instances 
changed  the  less  inviting  aspects  of 
city  life  greatly  for  the  better.  They 
They  promote  wholesome  avocations. 
They  constitute  communal  front  and 
back-yards  for  the  crowded  tenan- 
try. In  the  better  districts  their 
moral  influence  is  equally  good.  But 
they  have  done  more  than  all  this: 
they  have  created  the  open  spaces 
that  should  have  been  provided  by 
the  early  town  and  city  makers;  they 
are  forcing  the  outspreading  of  com- 
munities; they  are  giving  light  and 
air,  and  the  tinge  and  touch  of  na- 
ture, to  districts  that  had  been  whol- 
ly abandoned  to  the  drab  and  dreary. 
— Charlotte  Observer. 


To  be  satisfied  even  with  the  best  ■ 
people,  we  need  to  be  content  with 
little,  and  to  bear  a  great  deal.  Even 
the  most  admirable  have  imperfec- 
tions, and  we  ourselves  have  no  few- 
er. Our  faults  combined  with  theirs 
make  mutual  toleration  a  difficult 
matter.  We  can  only  "fulfill  the  law 
of  Christ  by  bearing  one  another's 
burdens." — Fenelon. 


Be  always  displeased  with  what 
thou  art  if  thou  desirest  to  attain 
what  thou  art  not;  for  where  thou 
hast  pleased  thyself,  there  thou  abid- 
est. — St.  Augustine. 


SUMMER     COURSES 

FOR  TEACHERS 
THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO 

THE  SCHOOL  OF  EDUCATION 
Courses  for  elementary  school  teachers 
f'ourses  for  secondary  school  teachers 
Courses  for  superintendents  &  supei  visors 
Courses  for-normat  school  teachers 
Courses  for  college  teachers  of  education 
Some  of  these  courses  are  advanced  courses  leading 
to  graduate  degrees;  some  are  elementary  courses 
leading  to  certificates  or  baclielor's  degrees.    Gen- 
eral courses  in  Education  (History,  Administration, 
Educ.  Psychology  and  Methods).    Special  courses  in 
History,  Home  Economics,  Mathematics,  Geography. 
School  Science,  School  Library,  Kindergarten,  Man- 
ual Training,   and  the  Arts.       Registration  in    the 
School  of  Education  admits  to  University   courses 
in  all  departments.    First  term  1913.  June  16,  to  July 
23;  second  term  July  24  to  August  29.    Circular  on 
request. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO 

CHICAGO.  ILLINOIS 
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Keeping  Boys  and  Girls  in  High 
School. 

"A  truly  remarkable  record"  is  the 
way  Dr.  P.  P.  Claxton,  United  States 
Commissioner  of  Education,  charac- 
terizes the  work  of  S.  H.  Edmunds, 
Superintendent  of  Schools  at  Sumter, 
S.  C,  in  keeping  boys  and  girls  in 
high  school. 

Analysis  of  figures  presented  by 
Mr.  Edmunds  showed  that  compara- 
tively few  fall  by  the  way  in  the  Sum- 
ter school  system.  There  are  sixty- 
three  pupils  in  flrst-year  high  school, 
sixty-three  in  the  second  year,  sixty 
in  the  third,  and  fifty-five  in  the 
fourth  year.  Last  year  fifty-three 
graduated  from  high  school  and  forty 
went  to  college,  an  almost  unprece- 
dented proportion  in  a  public  high 
school.  The  work  of  these  boys  and 
girls  in  college  is  highly  commended 
by  President  S.  C.  Mitchell,  of  the 
Unuiversity  of  South  Carolina,  and 
President  D.  B.  Johnson,  of  the  Win- 
throp  Normal  and  Industrial  College, 
both  of  whom  declare  that  the  Sum- 
ter pupils  were  notably  well  pre- 
pared. Dr.  Mitchell  says  Mr.  Ed- 
munds has  effectively  answered  the 
question:  "How  to  hold  boys  in  high 
school." 

The  superintendent  himself  men- 
tions a  number  of  points  that  seem 
to  him  to  account  for  the  enviable 
figures.  In  the  first  place,  he  cites 
the  fact  that  in  his  system  boys  and 
girls  are  educated  separately  from 
the  sixth  grade  up,  making  it  possible 
to  apply  education  more  directly  to 
the  special  needs  of  each  sex.  Again, 
he  points  to  his  military  company  of 
■grammar  and  high  school  boys,  in 
charge  of  a  regularly  employed  com- 
mandant, as  another  feature  that 
proves  attractive. — South  Carolina 
School  News. 


Conquering  Typhoid. 

Typhoid  fever  is  losing  its  terror. 
Within  recent  years  a  means  of  anti- 
typhoid vaccination  has  been  discov- 
ered, and  some  remarkable  results 
are  being  obtained.  While  the  im- 
munity against  typhoid  after  being 
vaccinated  is  probably  not  quite  so 
good  and  does  not  last  quite  so  long 
as  in  the  case  of  smallpox,  yet  it  is  a 
most  excellent  means  of  protection. 
Here  are  some  figures  that  show  the 
value  of  anti-typhoid  vaccination  in 
the  army.  Out  of  a  total  of  5.5,680 
soldiers  in  the  United  States  Army, 
in  1911,  only  3,000  were  unvaccinat- 
ed.  During  that  year  a  total  of  forty- 
five  cases  of  typhoid  were  reported. 
Of  these  forty-five  cases,  forty-three 
cases  were  among  the  3,000  unvac- 
clnated  and  only  two  cases  occurred 
among  the  52,68  0  vaccinated  sol- 
diers. 

During  the  recent  mobilization  of 
our  troops  on  the  Mexican  border, 
only  two   cases   of   typhoid   occurred 


in  the  army  of  20,000  men.  This  rec- 
ord stands  in  striking  contrast  with 
the  record  of  2,693  cases  of  typhoid 
and  248  deaths,  in  1898,  when  10,000 
troops  were  encamped  at  Jackson- 
ville, Florida.  At  that  time  we  knew 
nothing  about  anti-typhoid  vaccina- 
tion. Such  is  the  progress  of  sani- 
tary science  and  preventive  medicine. 
After  thus  abolishing  many  of  the 
terrors  of  war,  let  us  hope  that  some 
day  soon  we  shall  have  advanced  suf- 


ficiently far  that  we  will  abolish  war 
itself.  That  looks  like  one  of  the  next 
steps. 


HOW    TO    BUY    AT   FACTORY   PRICES. 

You  can  get  better  than  wholesale  prices  on:— Educa- 
tional Scientific  Apparatus  for  all  subjects.  Laboratory 


Welghts&  Measures,  _^—--—fc,^_    cam 
Protractors.  Color  Qj^^jl^Whe 


Rules 
nd  Discs 
Thermometers,  Baro  ■'■'■'■       meters,     Hygromet' 

ers.  Tuning  Forks,  Pitch  Pipes,  Magnets,  Batteries, 
Electric  Bells,  all  kinds  of  Wire,  Moto 
Telegraph  Instruments,  Wireless  Apparatus,  Chemical 
(.Jlassware,  etc,  by  sending  for  our  illustrated  Cat 
alogue  containing  '      ' 

«  Chicago  Afp.\r. 


THOUGHTFUL,  EARNEST,  AMBITIOUS  TEACHERS 

will  not  underestimate  the  value  of  our 
twenty-one  years  established  reputation. 
If  interested  in  securing  a  better  posi- 
tion for  next  fall,  write  for  our 

NEW  IVIA.IVUA.L.      IT'S  FREE 

Sheridan's  Teachers'  Agency,  charlotte,  n,  c. 


THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

Summer  Scbool  for  Teachers,  June  11 — July  23. 1913 

Courses  will  be  offered  in  Primary  School  Methods,  the  Common  School 
Branches,  Arithmetic,  Algebra,  Geometry,  Trigonometry,  Secondary  Education, 
Educational  Psychology,  School  Administration,  English  Grammar,  Composition 
and  Literature,  History,  Physics,  Chemistry,  Botany,  Agriculture,  Geography, 
Forestry,  Latin,  French,  German,  Drawing,  Library  Administration  and  Public 
School  Music.     Special  courses  to  meet  the  needs  of  all  classes  of  Teachers. 

No  tuition  fees  charged  teachers  of  the  State  or  those  preparingr  to  become  teachers  A  nominal 
registration  fee  of  five  dollars  admits  to  all  courses.  The  University  Library  and  Laboratories  cpen 
to  students  of  the  Summer  School  without  additional  cost. 

Board  at  Commons  Hall  and  Lodging  in  the  College  Dormitories  furnished  at  actual  cost. 

The  earnest  teacher  or  student  who  wishes  to  spend  a  part  of  the  summer  in  quiet,  intensive 
study,  un'ler  competent  instructors,  will  find  here  excellent  opportunity. 

A  bulletin  containing  detailed  information  as  to  courses  of  study,  instructors,  expenses,  etc., 
will  be  ready  in  March.    This  will  be  sent,  upon  application,  to  anyone  interested. 

For  further  information,  address 

N.  W.  WALKER,  Director  of  Ibe  Summer  Scbool,  Chapel  Hi.l,  N.  C 


UNIVERSITY  OF  PENNS^  LVANIA 
SUMMER  SCHOOL 

1  ERM :  JULY  7th  TO  AUGUST  15th. 

A  variety  of  courses  in  the  following  subjects,  credited  toward  the  de- 
grees of  A  B.,  B.  S.,  M.  A.  or  Ph.  D  ,  Anthropology,  Architecture,  Chem- 
istry, Economics,  Education,  English,  French,  Geography,  German,  Greek, 
History,  Italian,  Latin,  Mathematics,  Music,  Pedagogy,  Philosophy,  Physics, 
Political  Science,  Psychology,  Public  Speaking,  Sociology,  Spanish  and 
Zoology. 

Special  courses  in  Public  School  Drawing,  Public  School  Music,  Physi- 
cal Education,  and  School  Playgrounds,  School  Gardening,  Manual  Training, 
Kindergarten  Theory  and  Practice.  Courses  on  the  Teaching  of  French, 
German,  History,  Latin  and  Mathematics. 

A  Systematic  Group  of  Courses  for  Elementary  School  Teachers,  cen- 
tered about  a  School  of  Observation,  each  grade  of  which  is  in  charge  of  an 
expert  representing  a  noled  School  system.  Practical,  Systematic  and  Ad- 
vanced Courses  in  Psychology  for  Social  Workers,  Teachers  of  Backward 
Children,  Superintendents,  General  Supervisors,  etc.  Special  attention 
called  to  the  Psychological  Clinic. 

All  Laboratories,  the  Museum,  Library,  Gymnasium  and  Swimming 
Pool  open  to  Summer  School  students.  Accommodations  for  men  and  wo- 
men in  University  Dormitories 

For  circular  and  information  address  J  P.  Wickersham  Crawford, 
Directdf  of  the  Summer  School,  Box  9,  College  Hall,  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Arbor  Day   Exercises   in   Henderson,  ry.      The   two    remaining   trees   were 

named  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Kittrell   for  tlie 


Arbor  day  exercises  were  held  at 
the  Henderson  Central  Graded 
school  March  11.  At  10:45  the  pu- 
pils, teachers  and  visitors  assembled 
in  the  school  auditorium.  The  ex- 
cises were  opened  with  prayer  led  by 
Dr.  J.  D  Huffham.  a  well  known  and 
former  pastor  of  the  Baptist  Church 
of  town.  Next  on  the  program  was 
a  song — "America" — by  the  school. 
Then  Miss  Elizabeth  Corbitt  and  Miss 
Frances  Cheatham  each  read  a  se- 
lection suitable  for  the  day.  Mr.  H. 
J.  Pevy,  the  mayor,  was  present  and 
made  a  short  address,  telling  how 
the  citizens  could  help  towards  beau- 
tifying the  town;  and  if  his  sugges- 
tions are  carried  out,  there  will  not 
be  a  more  beautiful,  or  cleaner,  town 
in  the  State  than  Henderson. 

The  Civic  League  was  in  charge 
of  the  exercises,  and  among  them 
were  Mrs.  G.  A.  Rose  and  Mrs.  J.  H. 
Parham,  who  each  gave  a  short  talk 
which  was  very  interesting  as  well 
as  instructive. 

Rev.  I.  W-  Hughes  made  a  few 
well  chosen  remarks,  and  then  Mr. 
J.  C  Kittrell  read  the  list  of  prizes 
that  had  been  offered  for  civic  im- 
provements, after  which  the  school 
marched  down  and  out  on  the  school 
grounds  where  the  trees  were  plant- 
ed; each  grade  having  a  pupil  to 
name  its  tree'.  Miss  Lucy  Powell 
named  the  first  grade's  tree — R.  D. 
Stevenson.  Master  Martin  Cheek 
the  second  grade's  tree — Z.  B. 
Vance.  Master  Gilbert  O'Neil  the 
third  grade's  tree — Martha  Wash- 
ington. Master  J.  H.  Zollicotfer  the 
fourth  grade's  tree — Stonewall  Jack- 
son- Miss  Katherine  Miller  the  fifth 
grade's  tree — Robert  E.  Lee.  Master 
Charlie  Smith  the  sixth  grade's  tree 
— Orren  R.  Smith.  Miss  Hattie  Roy- 
ster  the  seventh  grade's  tree — Dor- 
othy Dix.  Miss  Lucy  Parham  the 
eighth  grade's  tree — Edgar  A.  Poe 
Miss  Aline  Hughes  the  ninth  grade's 
tree — John  Charles  McNeill.  Miss 
Nellie  Rose  the  tenth  grade's  tree — 
Charles  B.  Aycock.  Miss  Lamb  the 
eleventh   grade's  tree — Patrick   Hen- 


superintendent,  Prof.  J.  T.  Alder- 
man, and  for  the  principal,  Mr. 
J.  B.  Courtney. 


Taylorsville  is  Progressive. 

Mr.  Coley,  of  the  firm  of  Small- 
wood  &  Coley,  architects  of  Raleigh, 
has  been  sizing  up  the  high  school 
building  of  Taylorsville  with  the 
view  of  drawing  plans  for  remodel- 
ing the  old  one,  and  building  an  an- 
nex, giving  a  larger  and  more  mod- 
ern structure.  The  present  building 
is  too  small  to  accommodate  the  at- 
tendance and  some  time  ago  the  com- 
mittee decided  to  expend  $4,000  in 
making   the   needed   improvement. 

Work  will  begin  as  soon  as  the 
present  session  closes.  It  is  expect- 
ed to  have  the  new  building  ready 
for   the    fall   opening   of.  school. 


The  University  of  Chicago 

Offers  instruction  during 


Quarter 
the  same  basis  as  during 
the  other  quarters  pf  the 


Arts,  Literature, 
Science,  Commerce 
and  A.dministratton, 
Lazv.  Medicine,  Ed- 
ucation,and  Divinity. 
Instruction  is  given  by 
regular  members  of  the 
University  staff  which  is 
augmented  in  the  sum- 
mer by  appointment  of 
professors    and     instruc- 

Sumntfr  Quarter  1913 
1st  Term  Jane  16  Ju<y  23 
2d  Term  July  24-Ang.  29 

rtill  be  sent  upon   applica- 


The  University  of  Chicago 
c;hicago,  ill. 


\HT  /%  lUT  IT  Tk    POSITION  AS  MATRON 

W  A IM  1  Ei  U  in  some  College  for  the 
Fall  term.  Have  had  one  year's  experience 
Can  give  the  very  best  testimonials  and  refer- 
ences. 

Mrs.  J.  B.  WILLIAMS.  Carthage.  N.  C. 


Orations,  Debates,  Essays,  etc. 

prepared  to  order  on  given  subjects. 
$L50  per  1,000  werds.  "Teachers' 
talks,"  outlines  for  debates,  essays, 
etc.,  $L00  each.  Cash  with  order.  Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed.  P.  A.  MILLER, 
211  Riesinger  Ave.,  Dayton,  0. 


Summer  School 
of  the  South 


The  University  of  Tennessee 

Knoxville 


Twelfth  Session:  Jnoe  24  to  Aag.  1, 1913 


Largest,  best  and  cheapest 
Summer  School  for  Teachers. 
Strong  courses  in  Kinder- 
garten, Primary,  Secondary, 
High  Sch'ool  and  (.ollege 
subjects.  New  courses  m 
Library  Administration,  Do- 
mestic Science,  Manual  Arts, 
Engineering,  Agriculture, 
Preparation  for  College  En- 
trance.   Credit  toward  De- 


grees 


Kinc   IVfusic 

Lectures 

Elxcurslons 


Reduced  Railroad  Rates 
Write  for  Announcement 


BROWN  AYRES 

President 


Souttiern 

Xeacliers' 

Agency 

W-  R.  JONES.  Mgr. 

Columbia.  S.  C. 


North  Carolina  Teacher^s 

We  cover  your  State  closely  and  can  help  you  to 
secure  one  of  the  higher  places  in  the  profession 
just  as  we  have  helped  scores  of  your  fellow  teach- 
ers. Our  40  page  booklet,  'A  Plan, "  and  our  folder 
"Workshop,"  are  yours  for  the  asking. 


VlftGIlVlA    SCHOOL  SUPPLY    COMPANY 

RICHIVtOND.    VIRGIMIA, 

We  can  make  immediate  siiipment  of  old  Dominion  Desks, 
in  any  quantity,  double  or  single,  promptly  from  Richmond,  Va. 

We  are  also  making  prompt  shipments  of  steel  desks  and 
full  line  of  cast  iron  desks  from  our  factories. 

Virgoplate  Blackboards  shipped  from  Richmond,  Va.,  on 
receipt  of  orders. 

Teachers'  Desks  and  Chairs,  Bookcases,  Maps, 
Globes,  Charts,  Crayons,  Window  Shades,  and,  in 
fact,  every  article  needed  for  schools  or  colleges,  can  be  ship- 
ped promptly  from  our  warehouses  at  Richmond,  Virginia. 

SEND  US  YOUR  ORDERS.    SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED 
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states  Supporting  Traveling  Iiibraiy 

Systems. 

Traveling  libraries  are  being  oper- 
ated in  a  number  of  States  and,  in 
the  majority  of  cases,  by  the  library 
commissions.  Below  is  given  a  list 
of  the  States  which  have  established 
traveling  library  systems  and  the 
dates  when  the  systems  were  author- 
ixed. 

New  York. 

Michigan. 

Iowa. 

Ohio. 

Wisconsin. 

New  Jersey. 

Delaware. 

Indiana. 

Kansas. 

Maine. 

Minnesota. 

Pennsylvania. 

Vermont. 

Idaho. 

Nebraska. 

Washington. 

Maryland. 

California. 

Colorado. 

Connecticut. 

Oregon. 

Virginia. 

Alabama. 

Missouri 

North  Dakota. 

Rhode  Island. 

Illinois. 

Tennessee. 
1910      Kentucky. 


biggest  statesmen  who  ever  lived  in  the  unveiling  will  be  marked  by  slm- 
what  is  now  Durham  County.  A  day  pie  ceremonies  of  an  appropriate  na- 
will  be  set  sometime  this  spring  and      ture. 


1892 
1895 
1896 

1897 
1898 
1899 


1900 
1901 


1902 
1903 


1905 
1906 
1907 


1909 


Forestry  in  Germany. 

German .  forestry  is  another  rich 
subject  for  instruction  and  compari- 
son with  the  treatment  of  forests  in 
the  United  States.  In  Germany  poor 
lands  are  planted  with  forests  and 
treated  as  a  crop,  so  that  Germany, 
inhabited  for  centuries,  is  an  import- 
ant lumber  producing  country.  Trees 
are  cut  with  care,  new  ones  are 
planted,  every  fragment  is  utilized 
and  destructive  fires  are  prevented. 
Then,  too,  the  forests  are'  made  the 
homes  of  game  animals  such  as  the 
rabbit  and  deer,  and  certain  birds, 
and  game  forms  a  portion  of  the  diet 
of  the  people.  And  then  note  this: 
"At  the  proper  season,  game  is  one 
of  the  conspicuous  objects  for  sale  in 
the  meat  markets  in  Germany." 


To  Mark  the  Grave  of  Wiley  P.  Man- 
gum. 

How  many  school  teachers  know 
who  Wiley  P-  Mangum  was?  He 
was  buried  in  Mangum  Township. 
Durham  County.  The  Durham  peo- 
ple have  just  about  completed  the 
amount,   $250,  for  the  monument. 

A  simple  marble  shaft  will  be 
erected  over  the  grave  of  one  of    the 

Special  offer  on  examination  helps. 
Time  limit.  Save  money.  Write  for 
blank.  Teachers'  Supply  Company, 
Grayson,  Ky. 


East    Carolina  Teachers 
Training  School 


A  State  school  to  train  teachers  for  the  public  schools 
of  North  Carolina.  Every  energy  is  directed  to  this  one 
purpose.  Tuition  free  to  all  who  agree  to  teach.  Fall 
Term  begins  September  24,  1912, 

For  catalogue  and  other  information  address, 

ROBT.  H.  WRIGHT,  President, 

GREENVILLE,  N.  C. 


The  Southern  Atmosphere 
of  The  Howell  Readers 

\\/'AS  one  of  the  chief  reasons  assigned  for  their  adop- 
tion by  the  State  of  North  Carolina. 
Come  to  think  of  it,  do  you  know  that  though  other 
readers  have  been  written  by  southerners,  the  Howell 
books  are  the  only  ones  that  have  a  distinctly  Southern 
atmosphere?    It's  a  fact. 

ALFRED  WILLIAMS  &  CO., 

RALEIGH,  N.  C, 
SOLE  AGENTS  FOR  NORTH  CAROLINA. 


"l^eadinq  i^'Po'lrlLcSckools."     CUd^:    Ikjil^ 


THJL 


BREWER 


TEACHERS' 
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Hookworm  Eradication. 

The  campaign  of  the  hookworm 
ed  rol  lafter  roll  of  blankets  wlth- 
strides  in  the  history  of  the  cam- 
paign.. Seventy-one  counties  in  the 
State  have  now  made  the  local  appro- 
priation necessary  to  have  six  weeks 
devoted  to  a  campaign  of  free  exami- 
nation and  free  treatment.  The  coun- 
ties providing  for  the  campaigns 
last  are  Currituck,  Pasquotank, 
Perquimans,  and  Mecklenburg.  Hyde 
County  is  now  the  only  one  east  of 
Raleigh  which  has  not  yet  made  pro- 
vision to  have  the  free  treatment. 
The  local  appropriation  is  used  sole- 
ly for  paying  the  local  expenses  of 
advertising,  traveling  expenses  of  a 
laboratory  man,  and  the  cost  of  thy- 
mol and  specimen  containers  given 
out  in  the  county. 

During  1912  135,872  persons  were 
microscopically  examined  for  hook- 
worm infection  or  about  450  persons 
for  each  week  day  of  the  year.  For 
each  dispensary  day  in  January  an 
average  of  52  5  persons  were  exam- 
ined, and  of  these  an  average  of  110 
persons  were  found  infected  and  giv- 
en free  treatment.  The  campaigns 
are  conducted  in  six  counties  at  the 
same    time.      The    work    is    now    in 


progress  in  Dare,  Tyrrell,  Camden, 
Pamlico,  Moore,  and  Union  Counties. 
Five  counties — Wilson,  New  Han- 
over, Wake,  Craven,  and  Beaufort — 
have  asked  for  a  second  round  of  dis- 
pensary work  for  the  benefit  of  those 


who  were  skeptical  when  the  first 
campaign  was  conducted,  but  have 
now  seen  the  results  of  the  cures  in 
those  who  took  the  treatment  and 
are  desirous  to  again  have  dispen- 
saries within  their  reach. 


University  of  Virginia 
Summer  School 

Edwin  A.  Alderman,  President 
June  24— August  7,  1913 

The  most  beautiful  group  of  Academic  Buildings  in  this  coun- 
try. Distinguished  faculty.  Attendance  from  34  States.  A 
working  school,  each  course  leading  to  definite  credit. 

University  and  college  credit  for  teachers  and  students. 
Courses  for  college  entrance.  Professional  certificate  credit 
for  High  School  Teachers,  Grammar  Grade  Teachers,  and  for 
Primary  Teachers.  Strong  Department  for  Kindergarten  and 
Elementary  Teachers.  Courses  in  Manual  Arts,  Household 
Arts  and  Agriculture. 

Tuition  low.  Room  and  board  reasonable.  Special  reduced 
railroad  rates.  For  illustrated  folder  and  official  announce- 
ment, write  to 

Director  Summer  School 

University,  Virginia 


Among  those  who  have  written  in  terms  of  high  praise  of 

METCALPS  ENGLISH  LITERATURE 

are  some  of  the  most  distinguished  prof  es- 

sors  in  American  universities  and  colleges. 

Let  us  send  you  "The  Book  of  Opinions" 

also  a  booklet  of  specimen  pages. 

B.  F.  Johnson  Pubhshing  Co. 

Richmond,  Virginia. 


B.  F.  JOHNSON  PUBLISHING  CO. 
Richmond,  Va. 
Gentlemen :    Please  send  me  your  booklet  con- 
taining specimen  pages  from  Dr.  MetcaJf's  Eng- 
lish Literature,  also  "  The  Book  of  Opi 

Name 

Post  Office - 

State 


#^ 


% 


MAKE  YOUR  OWN  PICTURES 


Eastman  Kodaks  and  Supplies 


AT  EASTMAN  PRICES 


We  Save  You  Time  and  Carriage 
Write  Us 


Sctiool  Books  and  School  Supplies 
ol  All  Kinds 


% 


Alfred  Williams  &  Company 

Raleigh,  IM.  C. 


# 
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D'OOGE'S  LATIN  FOR  BEGINNERS 


A  Latin  textbook  that  presents  a  thorough  grounding  in  essentials  of  the 
language  is  in  constant  demand  among  teachers  of  this  subject. 

Although  one  of  the  newest  books  in  beginning  Latin,  D'Ooge's  Latin  for 
Beginners  is  used  in  six  New  York  City  high  schools,  eight  Boston  high  schools, 
seventeen  Chicago  high  schools,  and  more  than  one  thousand  othi-r  important 
schools  throughout  the  country. 

D'Ooge's  Latin  for  Beginners  is  marked  by 


Rational  arrangement  of  material. 

Skilful  correlation  of   Latin  and 

English  constructions. 


Frequent  and  comprehensive  reviews. 

Careful   gradation   in  preparation  for 

Cassar. 


Is  this  true  of  the  Latin  Grammar  you  are  using  ? 


GINN  and  COMPANY:  Publishers 


70  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


IVortli  Carolina   Roems 

Every  Lover  of  the  State's  Literature  Ought  to  Have  a  Copy 

A  new  collection  of  North  Carolina  poetry  just  from  the  press.      Edited  by  E.  C.  Brooks.      Handsomely 
printed  in  clear  type  on  good  paper ;    172  pages,  102  poems,  37  authors. 

Bound  in  Beautiful  Basket  Pattern  Cloth 
Stamped  in  Gold.    PRICE  $1.00  POSTPAID 


ENTHUSIASTIC  COMISENDATIONS. 


From  the  Press. 


A  book  that  should  appeal  to  every 
North  Carolinian.  —  Oxford  Orphane' 
Friend. 

The  biographical  sketches  are  a  feat- 
ure and  ihey  are  good. — Kaleigh  Biblical 
Recorder. 

Will  prove  a  timely  and  most  useful 
compilation. — North    Carolina    Review. 


From    Superintendents   and   Teachers. 

Supt.  T.  C.  Henderson:  "Send  by  ex- 
press   twelve    copies." 

Principal  H.  J.  Massey:  "Send  m.e  ten 
copies." 

Supt.  N.  C.  Newbold:  "Express  twelve 
copies." 

Supt.  P.  T.  Wooten:  "Ship  by  express 
twenty-three  copies." 


From    Other   Readers. 

"I   predict  a  great  and  abiding 
for  the  book." 

"The  book  is  well  done,  and  I  am  Ta; 
Heel  enough  to  value  it  immensely." 

"I    trust   it   may   find   a   place   in  ever: 
school  in  the  State." 

.    "I  appreciate   the  service  you  are  ren 
dering  the  State.     Send  me  eight  copies.' 


Send  your  order  to-day  to  W.  F.  MARSHALL,  Publisher, 

NORiTH  CAROLINA  EDUCATION, 

RALEIGH,  ISf.  C. 
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..Opera  Chairs., 

Cast  or  Steel  Frame 
Folding    Portable    Chairs 

Singles  or  in  Sections 

Everything  for  the  Auditorium 

Ask  for  Special   Circulars 

and  Quotations. 

School  Desks 


Cast  and  Steel  Frame 
in  Stock 


Teachers'  Desks  and 
Library  Book  Cases 

We  Manufacture  in 
Raleigh    several    styles   of 
Teachers'  Desks  and  Book 
Cases  out  of  best  quality  of 

North  CaroHna  oak. 

Dictionary 
Holders 


•Price,  $2.75 


Your  nabridged  Dictionary  will 
last  much  longer  and  give  far  greater 
satisfaction  if  used  with  one  of  our 
special  rests  or  stands.  We  have  sev- 
eral styles  at  different  prices. 

Write  us  for  a  most  attractive  Combination  offer  on  Webster's  New  tnterna- 
tionat  Dictionary  and  Stand. 

Write  us  for  information  and  quotations  on  anything  for  your  Schools. 


Southern  School  Supply  Co. 

RALEIGH,  N.  C. 


NORTH  CAROLINA 

EDUCATION 

A.  IVfonttil>^  cJournal  of  Education  %  ^upal 
F»Pogress,  and  Civic  Betteprri*.«it 


Vol.  VII.     No.  9. 


RALEIGH,  N.  C,  MAY,  1913. 


Rpice:   SI  a  Vcar. 


Cbe  Creed  of  Jltnbassador  lUalter  f).  Page 

I  believe  in  the  free  public  training  of  both  the  hands  and  the  mind 
of  every  child  born  of  woman. 

I  believe  that  by  the  right  training  of  men  we  add  to  the  wealth  of 
the  world.  All  wealth  is  the  creation  of  man,  and  he  creates  it  only  in 
proportion  to  the  trained  uses  of  the  community ;  and,  the  more  men  we 
train,  the  more   wealth  everyone  may  create. 

I  believe  in  the  perpetual  regeneration  of  society,  in  the  immortality 
of  Democracy,  and  in  growth  everlasting. 


MAY  1913 


eotitetits  of  Cbi$  number 


CONTRIBUTED  ARTICLES.  page 

Calendar    and    Record    for    Each    Pupil,    Ijila.  .  . 
Powell     10 

Grading  the  Qualification  of  Telichers,  Prauk- 
Un  Bobbitt 9 

History  of  the  Star  Spangled  Banner 4 

Kindergarten  and  Primary,  Ada  M.  Hughes.  .    13 

Retardation    in    School    Systems — II.,    H.    W. 
Chase    5 

Said  and  Done  at  the  Richmond  Conference.  .    16 

.School  Housekeeping,  Miss  Clara  Hall 12 

Why  Teachers  Fail,  W.  G.  Sneed 8 

What  the  Schools  Can   Do   for    World    Peace, 
Charles  Ii.  Coon    11 

AVinston-Salem  Plan  of  Training  Boys  for  Cit- 
izenship, Leroy  Hodges 3 


EDITORIAL.  PAGE 

Cigarette  Habit 14 

County   School   Superintendent    15 

Health  of  Children  in  Country  Schools 15 

Pith  and  Paragraph    14 

What  a  School  Garden  Can  Do 15 

AVho  Is  Educated?    14 

DEPARTMENTS. 

Advertisements 2  and  19 — 24 

Editorial     14 

News  and  Comment  About  Books 17 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Education  Notes    10 

Features  of  School  Work   Noted  by  Commis- 
sioner of  Education    7 

German  Continuation  Schools 10 

Legend  of  the  Cotton  Plant,  Samuel  Mintum 
Peck    6 
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No  American  School  Can  Afford  Less  Tlian  tlie  Besl 
American  Steel  Sanitary  Desks-Electrically  Welded 


--r-'TA 


Absolutely  no  Breakage 

Built  of   our  triangular  steel  tubing — the  strongest  con- 
struction known .    Guaranteed  for  a  lifetime. 

No  Bolts  or  Rivets 

All  steel  parts  electrically  welded-by  exclusive  process 
that  insures  perfect  union  invariably. 

Gun  Metal  Enamel  Finish 

Gives  a  soft,  velvety  appearance.     New,  sanitary,  durable. 
No  other  desks  have  this  finish. 

Cost  No  More  Than  Cast- Iron 

Prices   no  higher  than  best  product  in    cast-iron.      No 
American  School  can  afford  less  than  the  best. 

Made  in  Four  Styles  of  Stationary  and  Adjustable. 
OLD  DOiMIMON  PATENT  HE4TIKG  AlVD  VENTILATING  SYSTEM  insures  uniform  heat  and  perfect  ventilation. 
VIRGOLATE  BLACKBOARD— TBE  BEST  COMPOSITION  BLACKBOARD-     SLATED  CLOTH  -BEST  GRADE 

Write  Fop  Catalogue 
"EVERY  ARTICLE  NEEDED  FOR  SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES" 

VIRGINIA  SCHOOL  SUPPLY  COMPANY 

RICHVIOPMO,  VA. 


North  Carolina   Poems 

Every  Lover  of  the  State's  Literature  Ought  to  Have  a  Copy 

A  new  collection  of  North  Carolina  poetry  just  from  the  press.      Edited  by  E.  C.  Brooks.      Handsomely 
printed  in  clear  type  on  good  paper ;   172  pages,  102  poems,  37  authors. 

Bound  in  Beautiful  Basket  Pattern  Clotli 
Stamped  in  Gold.    PRICE  $1.00  POSTPAID 


ENTHUSIASTIC  COMMENDATIONS. 

From  the  PreBs. 

From    Superintendents    and   Teachers. 

From    Other   Readers. 

A    book    that    should    appeal    to    every 

Supt.   T.   C.   Henderson:      "Send   by   ex- 

"I  predict  a  great  and  abiding  success 

North     Carolinian.  —  Oxford     Orphans' 

press   twelve   copies." 

for  the  book." 

Friend. 

Principal  H.  J.   Massey:     "Send  me  ten 

"The  book  is  well  done,  and  I  am  Tar 

The    biographical   sketches   are   a   feat- 

copies." 

Heel  enough  to  value  it  immensely." 

ure  and  they  are  good.— Raleigh  Biblical 

Supt.  N.  C.  Newbold:     "Express  twelve 

"I    trust   it   may   find   a   place   in   every 

Recorder. 

copies." 

school  in  the  State." 

Will    prove    a    timely    and    most    useful 

Supt.   F.   T.   Wooten:      "Ship  by  express 

"I  appreciate   the  service  you  are  ren- 

compilation.— North    Carolina    Review. 

twputy-three  copies." 

du  ing  the  State.     Send  me  eight  copies." 

Send  your  order  to-day  to  W.  F.  MARSHALL,  Publisher, 

NORTH  CAROLINA  EDUCATION, 

RALEIGH,  I\r.  C. 
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Price:  $1  a  Year. 


WINSTON-SALEM  PLAN  OF  TRAINING  BOYS  FOR  CITIZENSHIP 

By  LeRoy  Hodges. 


Training  boys  for  the  obligations  and  responsibil- 
ities of  citizenship  has  been  undertaken  in  Winston- 
Salem,  North  Carolina,  along  rather  broad  and 
unique  lines.  After  nearly  a  year's  successful  oper- 
ation the  Winston-Salem  plan  is  worthy  of  careful 
consideration,  and  possibly  of  imitation.  The  prin- 
cipal characteristics  off  this  plan  are :  first,  co- 
operation between  the  public  schools  and  the  local 
board  of  trade ;  second,  the  establishment  of  a  de- 
partment of  goverment  and  economics  in  the  city 
high  school;  and,  third;  the  formation  of  a  boys' 
department,  or  a  "Juvenile  Club,"  as  it  is  called 
of  the  board  of  trade. 

The  Work  in  the  High  School. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  1912-1913  school  year, 
Superintendent  R.  H.  Latham  of  the  city  schools, 
provided,  as  a  part  of  the  high  school  curriculum,  a 
course  in  goverment  and  economics  open  to  the  sen- 
ior students,  and  placed  the  new  department  under 
the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
who,  with  the  approval  of  the  Board,  had  volunteer- 
ed his  services.  Under  this  department,  the  students 
are  taught  the  elements  of  government,  special  at- 
tention being  given  to  analysis  and  comparison  of 
the  city,  county,  State,  and  Federal  Governments. 
During  the  term  ending  with  the  Christmas  holidays, 
mock  elections  were  held,  and  the  class  was  organ- 
ized as  city  council.  State  General  Assembly,  and  as 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  Immediately  af- 
ter Christmas  a  series  of  lectures  treating  of  the 
fundamental  principles  of  economics  were  arranged, 
and  the  attention  of  the  class  concentrated  on  the 
important  industrial,  commercial  and  agricidtural 
problems  of  this  country,  particularly  the  problems 
of  the  Southern  States. 

Out  of  this  work  developed  a  very  active  interest 
among  the  boys  in  public  affairs,  and  to  hold  this 
interest,  and  at  the  same  time  make  the  work  of  last- 
ing value,  it  was  recognized  that  their  historic  and 
theoretical  study  of  political  and  economic  problems 
must  in  some  way  be  connected  with  the  practical, 
every-day  experiences  in  the  industrial  centers. 
Winston-Salem  being  essentially  a  manufacturing 
community,  the  means  of  studying  actual  condition 
was  immediately  available.  A  feasible  method  of 
undertaking  this  was  provided  through  the  organiza- 
tion of  a  "Juvenile  Club  of  the  Winston-Salem 
Board  of  Trade,"  and  the  establishment  of  a  close 
co-operation  between  the  work  of  the  high  school 
and  that  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 
The  Juvenile  Club  of  the  Winston-Salem  Board  of 
Trade. 

Having  declared  that  "no  commercial  organiza- 
tion performs  its  legitimate  functions  unless  it  makes 
an  effort  to  inculcate  the  principles  of  true  citizen- 
ship in  the  minds  of  its  members,  and  to  advance  "the 
social  conditions  of  the  people  always  ahead  of  the 


march  of  industrial  and  commercial  progress,"  the 
Winston-Salem  Board  of  Trade  readily  endorsed  the 
plan  to  form  a  boys'  division  of  the  Board,  and  au- 
thority Avas  given  the  Secretary  to  carry  this  out. 
The  result  was  the  formation  of  the  Juvenile  Club. 

Membership  in  the  Juvenile  Club  is  not  limited 
to  high  school  boys,  for  it  was  thought  best  to  open 
to  all  interested  boys  of  the  city  a  waj^  to  become 
identified  with  constructive  and  active  civic  work. 
To  become  a  member  of  the  club,  however,  the  boy 
must  be  at  least  fourteen  years  of  age  and  under 
twenty-one  years  old.  Another  condition  of  mem- 
bership is  that  the  boy  must  subscribe  to  and  recite 
from  memory,  before  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  the  Athenian  oath,  which  is  as  follows : 

"We  will  never  bring  disgrace  to  this,  our 
city,  by  an  act  of  dishonesty  or  cowardice,  nor 
ever  desert  our  suffering  comrades  in  the  ranks ; 
we  will  fight  for  the  ideals  and  sacred  things  of 
the  city  both  alone  and  with  many ;  will  revere 
and  obey  the  city's  laws  and  do  our  best  to  in- 
cite a  like  respect  and  reverence  in  those  above 
us  Avho  are  prone  to  annul  or  to  set  them  at 
naught;  we  will  strive  unceasingly  to  quicken 
the  public  sense  of  civic  duty.  Thus,  in  all  these 
ways  we  will  transmit  this  city  not  less,  but 
greater,  better  and  more  beautiful  than  it  was 
transmitted  to  us." 

A  membership  register  is  kept  in  which  the  boys 
sign  their  names  after  subscribing  to  and  reciting 
this  oath. 

The  boys  have  the  privilege  of  attending  all  regu- 
lar meetings  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  with  the  right  to 
take  part  in  debates,  but  without  any  voting  power. 
They  are  assigned  committee  work,  and  special 
meetings  are  held  for  them  twice  a  month  or  more 
frequently  if  the  work  demands  it.  Members  of  the 
Juvenile  Club  pay  no  fees. 

The  Club  has  a  membership  of  about  fifty  boys', 
the  first  member  being  enrolled  October  14,  1912. 

Every  effort  is  made  to  properly  train  these  boys 
for  the  duties  of  citizenship ;  to  create  in  them  re- 
spect for  honest  and  efficient  public  service,  and  to 
actively  interest  them  in  the  work  of  making  Win- 
ston-Salem a  better,  greater,  and  more  beautiful  city 
in  which  to  live. 

Co-operation  of  Juvenile  Club  With  High  School, 

The  first  employment  of  the  members  of  the  Juve- 
nile Club  has  been  in  the  industrial  survey  which 
the  Board  of  Trade  is  making  of  Winston-Salem. 
All  of  the  boys  selected  to  assist  in  this  work  are 
students  in  the  department  of  government  and  eco- 
nomics of  the  high  school.  In  this  way  the  senior 
high  school  boys  are  able  to  take  part  in^an  organ- 
ized industrial  investigation  under  proper  author- 
ity. 

In  this  work  the  boys  visit  the  local  manufactur- 
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ing  establishiiients  and  fill  out  a  detailed  industrial 
schedule,  in  the  same  manner  as  do  special  agents 
of  the  statistical  bureaus  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. They  are  held  strictly  responsible  for  the  ac- 
curacy of  their  reports,  and  the  statistical  tables 
which  are  being  made  up  are  compiled  directly  from 
their  schedules. 

The  Winston-Salem  plan,  as  it  may  be  termed, 
trains  the  boys  of  the  city  for  citizenship ;  first,  in 
the  high  school  where  they  are  taught  the  principles 
of  civil  government  and  instructed  in  the  theories 
and  basic  problems  governing  our  economic  order; 
second,  in  the  Juvenile  Club  where  they  have  the 
means  of  being  identified  with  real  work  of  muni- 
cipal development,  and  to  take  part  in  actual  social 
and  industrial  investigations.     An   opportunity   is 


thus  provided  for  the  boys  to  study  at  close  range 
the  varied  industries  of  the  city  under  competent  di- 
rection and  in  an  official  capacity. 

In  brief,  the  plan  contemplates,  first,  teaching  the 
boys  hoM^  to  live;  and,  second,  equipping  them  with 
an  education  b.y  which  they  can  make  a  living, 
M'hich,  in  the  end,  is  the  real  secret  of  practical  train- 
ing for  intelligent  citizenship. 


A  teacher,  after  explaining  the  meaning  of  the 
word  "income,"  told  Jonnie  to  go  to  the  black- 
board, write  a  sentence  containing  the  new  word, 
and  read  it  aloud  to  the  school.  And  Johnny,  his 
freckled  face  fairly  radiant,  marched  to  the  board, 
and  after  considerable  thought  evolved:  "In  come  a 
cat ! '  '■ — National  Monthly. 


HISTORY  OF  THE  STAR  SPANGLED  BANNER 


This  poem  was  written  by  Francis  Scott  Key  on 
Wednesday  morning,  September  14,  1814,  during 
the  War  of  1812.  The  flag  referred  to  was  flying 
over  Fort  McHeury.  near  Baltimore,  while  Key  was 
a  prisoner  on  the  British  flag-ship  Surprise,  where  he 
had  gone  of  his  own  accord  to  secure  the  release  of 
his  friend.  Dr.  Beaues,  a  prominent  physician  of 
Upper  Marlborough,  Maryland. 

All  daj'  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  the  British  bom- 
barded the  fort.  But  on  Wednesday  afternoon  the 
bombardment  was  so  fierce  that  dense  smoke  en- 
veloped both  fort  and  ship.  Washington  had  al- 
ready fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  British,  and  as 
Key  watched  the  bombardment  from  his  prison  ship 
he  saw  the  fierce  conflict  and  the  whole  fort 
so  enveloped  in  smoke  that  he  was  unable  to  see  the 
American  flag,  and  he  was  fearful  lest  Baltimore 
would  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  British.  All  night 
the  firing  continued.  But  early  next  morning  the 
British  gave  up  the  struggle  and  slowly  steamed 
away.  As  the  dense  smoke  cleared  away  his  anxious 
eyes  searched  eagerly  for  the  American  flag.  Grad- 
ually the  smoke  drifted  away  and  he  dimly  discov- 
ered the  flag  still  proudly  defiant.  In  that  supreme 
moment  was  written  The  Star-Spangled  Banner. 

The  song  was  printed  in  broad-sheet  form  in  the 
ofSce  of  the  Baltimore  American,  and  was  sung  in 
all  the  camps  around  the  city  and  soon  spread  over 
the  country.  More  interest  attaches  to  this  stirring 
poem  to-day  than  ever  before,  since  the  United 
States'  army  has  recognized  it  as  our  national  an- 
them. General  Order  No.  201  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment, published  December  15,  1906,  contains  the  fol- 
lowing regulation : 

"Whereas,  The  Star-Spangled  Banner  is  play- 
ed by  the  band  on  a  formal  occasion  at  a  mili- 
tary station,  or  at  any  place  where  pei-sons  be- 
longing to  the  military  service  are  present  in 
the  ofScial  capacity,  all  officers  and  enlisted 
men  present  stand  at  attention,  and  if  not  in 
ranks,  render  the  prescribed  salute,  the  position 
of  the  salute  being  retained  until  the  last  note  of 
The  Star-Spangled  Banner.  The  same  respect  is 
observed  toward  the  national  air  of  any  other 
country  when  it  is  played  as  a  compliment  to 
official  repi-esentatives  of  such  countr.y.  When- 
ever The  Star-Spangled  Banner  is  played  as  con- 


through  once  without  the  repetition  of  any  part, 
except  such  repetition  as  is  called  for  by  the 
musical  score." 

It  would  be  interesting,  therefore,  to  read  the 
poem  carefully,  bearing  in  mind  the  history  of  its 
production  and  the  instructions  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment. 

The  Star-Spangled  Banner. 
1. 

O  say,  can  you  see  by  the  dawn's  early  light. 

What  so  proudly  we  hailed  at  the  twilight's  last  gleam- 
ing— 

Whose  broad  stripes  and  bright  stars,  through  the  peril- 
ous fight. 

O'er  the  ramparts  we  watched  were  so  gallantly  stream- 
ing! 

And  the  rocket's  red  glare,  the  bombs  bursting  in  air, 

templated  by  this  paragraph  the  air  is  played 
Gave   proof   through   the   night   that   our   flag   was   still 

there; 
O  say,   does  that  star-spangled  banner  yet  wave 
O'er  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave? 


On  that  shore  dimly  seen  through  the  mist  of  the  deep, 
When  the  foe's  haughty  host  in  dread  silence  reposes, 
What  is  that  which  the  breeze,  o'er  the  towering  steep, 
As  it  fitfully  blows,  now  conceals,  now  discloses? 
Now  it  catches  the  gleam  of  the  morning's  first  beam, 
In  full  glory  reflected  now  shines  on  the  stream; 
'Tis  the  star-spangled  banner;   O  long  may  it  wave, 
O'er  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave  1 


O  thus  be  it  ever,  when  freemen  shall  stand 
Between  their  loved  homes  and  the  woe's  desolation! 
Blest   with   victory   and   peace,    may   the   heav'n-rescued 

land 
Praise   the   power   that   hath   made   and   preserved   us   a 

nation, 
Then  conquer  we  must,  when  our  cause  it  is  just, 
And  this  be  our  motto,  "In  God  is  our  trust": 
And  the  star-spangled  banner  in  triumph  shall  wave 
O'er  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave. 

— Francis   Scott   Key, 
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RETARDATION  IN  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS--II. 

Bv  H.  W.  Chase.  University  of  North  Carolina. 


Last  month  I  pointed  out  the  meaning  of  the 
word  retardation  as  commonly  used  by  school  men. 
mentioned  facts  to  show  that  it  is  a  very  widespread 
condition,  spoke  of  the  seriousness  of  the  problem, 
and  suggested  an  easy  method  for  discovering  the 
amount  of  retardation  in  any  school  system,  accord- 
ing to  the  age-grade  method.  Our  next  step,  inter- 
ested as  we  are  in  discovering  how  to  remedy  this 
condition,  Avill  evidently  be  to  ask  what  its  causes 
may  be. 

Causes  of  Retardation. 

Why  is  it  that  so  many  children — approximately 
one-third  of  the  total  number  of  children  enrolled  in 
public  schools  in  the  United  States — are  behind  the 
grades  in  which  we  would  expect  to  find  them,  ac- 
cording to  their  age  ?  The  main  causes  are  known 
to  every  thoughtful  teacher,  but  it  will  do  no  harm 
to  run  them  briefly  through.  Numerous  as  they  are, 
we  may  divide  them  into  three  groups. 

Children  are  retarded,  first,  because  of  late  en- 
trance, because  they  did  not  enter  school  until  af- 
ter the  normal  age ;  second,  because  they  progressed 
through  the  grades  more  slowly  than  they  ought, 
though  entering  on  time;  and,  third,  because  of  a 
combination  of  these  two  factors, 

Children  who  come  to  school  later  than  the  nor- 
mal age  usually  do  so  for  reasons  which  have  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  efficiency  of  the  school  system. 
The  problem  is  a  social  one,  and  I  cannot  enter  into 
a  discussion  of  it  here,  except  to  point  out  that  the 
compulsory  attendance  laws  maj^  be  expected  to  di- 
minish the  number  of  such  children.  The  teacher  is 
concerned  rather  with  the  second  group  of  children, 
those  who  make  too  slow  progress  through  the 
grades. 

Why  Do  Children  Fall  Behind  Their  Grades? 

Probably  a  third  to  a  half  of  the  children  in  the 
average  school  sj'stem  who  are  retarded  are  in  this 
condition  because  they  have  failed  of  promotion. 
That  the  number  is  so  large  shows  that  there  is 
somewhere  a  lack  of  adjustment  of  the  school  sys- 
tem to  the  child.  When  we  recall  that  in  general 
ten  children  are  retarded  for  every  one  who  goes 
ahead  of  his  grade,  the  only  conclusion  to  which  we 
can  come  is  that  the  school  as  at  present  construct- 
ed requires  work  which  is  pitched  a  little  too  high 
for  the  average  child.  Let  us  analyze  this  a  little 
further. 

In  general,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  from  two  to  four 
children  in  the  elementary  grades  out  of  every  hun- 
dred are  mentally  defective,  incapable  of  ever  de- 
veloping into  anything  more  than  very  stupid  men 
and  women.  One-half  to  one-quarter  of  this  num- 
ber are  seriously  defective,  and  belong  in  institu- 
tions for  the  feeble-minded,  not  in  public  schools. 
But  the  majority  of  children  who  fail  of  promotion 
are  not  in  this  class.  They  fall  behind  for  other 
reasons. 

Some  of  the  most  important  of  these  reasons  I 
will  briefly  sum  up.  In  the  first  place,  many  school 
systems  try  to  keep  down  the  number  of  teachers  em- 
ployed on  account  of  the  extra  expense  involved. 
The  result  is  that  the  number  of  pupils  assigned  to 
each  teacher,  and  especially  to  those  in  the  pi^mary 
grades,  is  far  too  large.    A  more  short-sighted  pol- 


icy can  hardly  be  imagined  on  the  part  of  school 
authorities.  What  little  is  saved  on  the  salaries  of 
an  extra  teacher  or  two  is  lost  many  times  over  in 
the  lessened  efficiency  of  teachers  who  are  compelled 
to  struggle  with  large  classes,  and  cannot  give  indi- 
vidual children  the  attention  they  need.  There  cer- 
tainly ought  to  be,  at  the  very  least,  one  teacher  for 
every  forty  pupils,  if  the  schools  expect  to  do  good 
work.  And,  especially  in  the  primary  grades,  still 
smaller  classes  are  advisable.  Every  time  a  pupil 
fails  of  promotion  and  is  forced  to  repeat  his  grade, 
he  costs  the  community  in  actual  cash  a  consider- 
able amount.  To  increase  the  number  of  teachers 
and  so  cut  down  the  percentage  of  repeaters  means, 
then,  an  actual  saving  in  money,  in  addition  to  the 
increased  efficiency  of  the  work  which  can  be  done. 

But  let  us  not  lay  all  the  blame  on  the  school  au- 
thorities. Poor  teaching,  too,  is  a  big  factor  here. 
And,  it  must  be  said,  poor  judgment  on  the  part  of 
the  teacher  in  making  promotions.  Many  teachers 
are  too  prone  to  answer  the  question  as  to  whether 
a  child  should  be  promoted  on  a  mechanical  basis. 
He  is  kept  back  because  he  fails  to  reach  an  arbi- 
trary standard,  rather  than  because  it  will  be  the 
best  thing  for  him  to  repeat  the  work  of  his  grade. 

In  one  of  the  schools  of  Indianapolis  a  year  or  two 
ago,  the  experiment  was  tried  of  promoting  on  trial 
all  those  who  normally  would  have  been  obliged  to 
repeat  the  year's  work.  The  result  was  that  over 
half  of  those  promoted  on  trial  made  good  in  the 
next  higher  grade.  Under  the  usual  conditions,  these 
children  would  have  been  repeaters,  with  all  that 
this  implies.  Promotion  ought  in  every  case  to  be 
an  individual  matter.  It  ought  to  be  decided  ac- 
cording to  the  welfare  of  the  child,  not  according  to 
a  mechanical  standard. 


ADVANCED  READING. 

By  D.  M.  Brewer,  Willow  Springs,  Mo. 

If  we  quit  teaching  reading  with  the  fifth  reader — ■ 
about  the  sixth  grade — we  cripple  the  study  of  liter- 
ature and  cut  short  the  study  of  reading  at  the  very 
time  that  it  is  doing  the  pupils  the  most  good. 

For,  if  the  love  of  literature  is  ever  developing,  it 
is  just  when  the  student  can  understand  the  classics 
in  the  fifth  reader.  Hence,  the  importance  of  con- 
tinuing reading  in  the  seventh,  eighth  and  ninth 
grades. 

You  cannot  give  the  children  too  much  good  liter- 
ature to  read.  It  keeps  the  mind  in  the  proper  chan- 
nels of  thought,  steers  clear  of  the  rubbish  of  dime 
novel,  and  gives  the  active  brains  something  to  en- 
gage in.  When  the  mind  is  busy  with  proper  things, 
there  is  no  room  for  evil  thoughts. 

Reading  cultivates  the  understanding  better  than 
any  other  study.  If  you  do  not  believe  this,  ask  the 
pupil  to  read  a  problem  in  arithmetic ;  if  he  reads  it 
correctly,  he  will  understand  the  conditions  neces- 
sary for  solving. 

We  should  read  in  order  to  get  a  clear  conception 
of  the  meaning  of  language.  Children  must  have  a 
clear  idea  of  what  they  are  reading.  Then,  they 
must  be  taught  to  express  the  thought  to  others. 
Silent  reading  comes  first  and  then  expressive  read- 
ing.— Texas  School  Journal. 
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THE  LEGEND  OF  THE  COTTON  PLANT 

By  Samuel  Minturn  Peck,  Author  "Caps  and  Bells,"  "Eings  and  Loveknots, "  "Rhymes  and  Roses.' 


On  a  warm  afternoon  in  July,  old  Aunt  Milly,  seat- 
ed under  the  water-oak  before  her  cabin,  was  asked 
by  little  Sophie,  the  planter's  daughter,  for  a  story. 

"How  I  gwine  'member  a  story  dis  hot  day?" 
grumbled  the  old  negress,  taking  a  dip  of  snuff. 
"Reckon  I'll  have  to  tell  yer  how  folks  come  to  have 
cotton.  Old  Mammy  Jane  tole  me  de  tale  when  I 
was  a  little  gal  on  Marse  Willoughby's  plantation, 
down  in  Missysip.  Maybe  I'se  forgot  some  o'  de 
names,  but  I  'member  de  story,  an'  it  run  mighty 
like  dis: 

"Way  back  yander — dunno  how  long  ago — a  lit- 
tle Sperrit  lived  on  de  aidge  o'  re  swamp.    An' — " 

"What  was  her  name.  Aunt  Milly?" 

"I  done  forgot  what  dey  called  her.  Honey.  But 
Mammy  Jane  say  she  was  so  teenchy-weenehy  she 
could  wash  her  face  in  a  dew-drap ;  an'  ever'  morn- 
in'  she  rize  by  sun-up  to  wash  it.  If  she'd  a-laid  in 
bed  lak  you  does.  Honey,  de  blackberry  leaf,  what 
was  her  wash-bowl,  would  a-beeu  empty;  an'  if  she 
hadn'  kept  her  hands  clean  she'd  a-spiled  her  pretty 
work  which  was  so  beautiful  it  made  all  de  bees  and 
de  butterflies  in  de  swamp  flutter  and  buz  wid  jeal- 
otisy. ' ' 

"What  did  the  little  Seprrit  do,  Aunt  Milly?"  ask- 
ed Sophie,  leaning  her  chin  on  her  hand,  and  gazing 
up  into  the  face  of  the  old  negress. 

"Dar  now!  I  knowed  you'd  be  a  wonderin'  what 
she  done;  an'  askin'  yerself  how  a  little  critter  no 
bigger 'n  a  ehincapin  could  make  anything  worth 
lookin'  at.  Dat's  what  I  gwine  tell  yer  now.  She 
worked  at  a  spinnin '-wheel,  de  teenchiest  one  dat 
ever  was  in  de  worl '.  What  dat  wheel  was  made  out 
o',  I'd  tell  ye  if  I  knowed;  it  turned  so  fast  nobody 
couldn't  tell.  But  de  spin'le  was  a  present  from  de 
little  Sperrit 's  dead  uncle  who  was  a  bumble-bee, 
an'  de  crossest  dat  ever  bumbled.  He  was  dat  cross 
an'  grumpy  dat  when  he  come  to  die  he  got  skeered 
an'  sont  for  de  little  Sperrit  an'  give  her  his  stinger 
an'  tole  her  to  put  it  to  some  good  use,  an'  she  made 
a  spin'le  out  of  it  for  her  wheel. 

"What  dat  you  ax  me?  Whar  did  she  git  de  stuff 
she  spun?  Bless  Gawd,  Honey  dat's  what  racked 
de  brains  of  all  de  bugs  an"  wing-critters  in  de 
swamp. 

"De  Yaller  Jacket,  he  say  she  gethered  it  from  de 
sunbeams.  But  dat  couldn't  be,  kase  she  sot  at  her 
wheel  all  day  spinnin'. 

"Den  de  Moth  Fly,  he  'lowed  de  little  Sperrit  stole 
it  from  de  moonlight,  which  was  de  color  of  her 
beautiful  thread.  But  dat  couldn't  be  neither,  kase 
she  worked  in  de  dark  o'  de  moon  same  as  de  light  o' 
de  moon.  So  de  bugs  give  up  a-guessin' ;  an'  dey  no- 
rated  'bout  dat  wonderful  wheel  from  one  eend  o'  de 
swamp  to  de  yother,  an'  it  made  all  de  wing-critters 
jealous — an'  some  what  didn't  have  no  wings,  as  I 
gwine  tell  yer. 

"One  mornin'  de  little  Sperrit  woke  an'  foun' 
dat  a  dreadful  Spider  had  moved  next  door  in  de 
middle  o'  de  night.  Nobody  ever  seed  a  spider  lak 
dat  Spider.  He  was  as  big  as  a  Hummin'  Bird,  an' 
all  red  an'  yaller  an'  blue,  lak  my  head-hankercher. 
He  was  a  spinner,  too ;  an '  his  thread  was  powerful 
fine,  but  it  wasn't  half  as  fine  as  de  little  Sperrit 's, 
kase  he  spun  it  outer  de  bodies  o'  dead  flies — de 
nasty  critter ! 


"Now  de  ole  Spider  wondered  at  de  little  Sperrit 's 
thread  same  as  de  bees  and  de  bugs,  an'  it  made  him 
de  maddest  kind  to  see  it  was  finer 'n  hisn.  How- 
somever  he  put  on  a  grin,  an'  rolled  his  goggle  eyes, 
an'  tried  to  make  up  to  his  teenchy  neighbor.  But 
de  little  Sperrit,  she  never  said  nary  word,  an'  kept 
on  a  spinnin',  tho  her  teeth  was  a-chatu  rin',  an'  she 
trimbled  so  sbe  mighty  nigh  broke  her  beautiful 
thread. 

"When  de  old  Spider  seed  de  little  critter  wouldn't 
notice  him,  he  lef  off  his  ugly  smile  an'  put  on  a  tur- 
rible  frown.  But  if  he  frowned,  or  if  he  smole,  de 
little  Seprrit  was  dat  skeered  she  couldn't  say  noth- 
in'  if  she  wanted  to,  an'  she  kept  on  a-spinnin'  kase 
she  forgot  what  she  was  doin'. 

Den  de  Spider  swole  up  wid  madness  till  he  seem- 
ed three  times  as  big  as  he  raly  was,  an'  he  fetched  a 
jump  at  de  little  Sperrit.  But  when  he  jumped,  de 
little  critter  wasn't  dar,  for  sperrits  can  see  thru  de 
back  of  their  heads,  an'  she  seed  what  was  comin'. 

De  spider  was  mighty  sprised,  an '  when  he  looked 
aroun'  he  seed  de  little  Sperrit  flyin'  off  through  the 
leaves.  Lordy,  how  fast  she  flew !  Round'  an'  roun' 
de  swamp  dey  went,  de  Spider  swingin '  from  limb  to 
limb  by  his  thread,  an'  de  little  Sperrit  a-scootin' 
wid  all  her  strength,  an'  carryin'  her  wheel  under 
her  arm — for  she  wouldn't  a-lef  dat  behind  for  de 
worl'.  Thru  de  ratan  vines,  and  de  blackberry  biars 
she  flew,  wid  de  Spider  so  close  sometimes  she  felt 
his  pizen  breath  on  her  neck. 

"Bime-by  her  strength  'gun  to  fail,  an'  she  knock- 
ed at  the  Fiel'  Mouse  door: 

"Please,  Miss  Mouse,  take  me  in  an'  hide  me!  if 
you  don't,  de  Spidder'U  kill  me. 

"  'No,'  said  de  Mouse,  'Ise  afraid  o'  de  Spider.' 
An'  she  slam  de  door  in  de  poor  little  Critter's  face. 

"De  little  Sperrit  flew  to  de  Tree  Toad's  hole. 

"  'Please,  Mr.  Toad,  lemme  in,  lemme  in,  lemme 
in,  for  de  love  o'  Gwad!' 

"De  nasty  Toad  shot  out  his  long,  keen  tongue 
to  swaller  her,  an'  de  poor  little  Sperrit  flewed  on, 
a-cryin'  wid  de  Spider  close  behind. 

"By  dis  time  night  had  sot  in.  It  was  so  dark  de 
little  Sperrit  couldn't  see  de  way.  She  thought  her 
eend  was  sholy  come.  But  ruther'n  be  ketehed  by 
de  Spider  she  made  up  her  mind  to  drown  herself  in 
de  creek.  Jest  den.  Glory  be  to  Gwad,  de  Lightnin' 
Bug,  he  come  along  wid  his  lantern,  an'  eotch  de  lit- 
tle Sperrit  jest  as  she  gwine  jump  in  de  water. 

"Lawd-a-massy,  Sis  Sperrit,  what  you  gwine  do? 
Drown  yerself?    Don't  do  dat!    Follow  me." 

"De  Lightnin'  Bug  an'  de  little  Sperrit  flew  out 
de  swamp  together,  de  ole  Spider  still  a-chasin'  an' 
a-gainin '  every  minute. 

' '  Now  de  little  Sperrit 's  breath  mighty  nigh  gone, 
an'  when  dey  got  out  de  swamp  into  the  fiel',  she 
say:     '  'Taint  no  use.    I  can't  go  no  furder.' 

"  'Cheer  up,  little  Sis,  it  ain't  fur  now,'  say  de 
Lightnin'  Bug,  an"  in  a  minute  dey  come  to  a  beauti- 
ful pink  blossom,  de  shape  of  a  cup.  'Jump  in  an' 
hide!'  whispered  de  good  little  Bug,  holdin'  up  his 
lantern  to  light  de  way. 

"Jes  den  de  ole  Spider  cotch  up  wid  'em,  an'  de 
little  Sperrit,  she  guv  him  a  jab  in  de  leg  wid  de- 
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spin'le  of  her  wheel,  an'  jumped  in  de  flower  which 
sliet  up  behind  her. 

"At  dis,  de  Lightnin'  Bi;g  flew  away,  leavin'  it  all 
dark. 

"De  Spider  hollered  an'  rubbed  his  leg,  for  de 
spin'le  made  o'  de  bumble-bee's  stinger  was  power- 
ful sharp. 

"All  night  de  Spider  beat  on  de  shut-up  flower. 
It  warnt  no  use.  He  couldn  't  fetch  de  little  Sperrit. 
When  come  moruin'  an'  still  he  couldn't  git  in,  he 
spun  his  web  all  about  de  flower  to  ketch  her  when 
she  come  out. 

"But  lo  an'  behole,  when  de  sun  riz,  the  withered 
flower-cup  drapped,  an'  de  Spider's  web  wid  it,  an' 
de  little  Spirit  was  nowhar  to  be  seen.  So  de  ole 
Spider  bit  hisself  an'  went  off  an'  died  of  his  own 
pizen. " 

"But,  Aunt  Milly.  what  became  of  the  little  Sper- 
rit?" asked  Sophie  breathlessly. 


' ' '  Honey,  can 't  yer  guess  ? ' ' 

"Was  she  in  the  flower-cup  that  fell  off?" 

"No,  bless  Gawd!" 

' '  Then  I  give  it  up.  Aunt  Mill}'.    Where  was  she  ? ' ' 

"When  de  flower-cup  drapped,"  resumed  the  old 
Negress,  "behind  it  on  de  stem  was  a  little  green 
ball." 

"Oh,"  Aunt  Milly,  the  Cotton  Boll!  Was  the  lit- 
tle Sperrit  hidden  in  the  cotton  boll?" 

"Dat  was  her  new  home,  Honey.  She  sot  up  her 
teenchy  wheel  dar,  an'  spun  her  beautiful  thread, 
an'  her  house  swole,  an'  swole,  till  it  couldn't  hold 
no  more,  an'  one  fine  day  it  popped  open,  an'  it  was 
fuUo'— " 

' '  Cotton !    Oh,  Aunt  Milly,  is  it  true  ? ' ' 

"Course  it's  true,  Chile — every  word!  Didn't  ole 
Mammy  Jane,  what's  gone  to  Glory,  tell  de  tale  to 
me?" 


INTERESTING  FEATURES  OF  SCHOOL  WORK  NOTED  BY  THE 
COMMISSIONER  OF  EDUCATION 


The  Make-Time  School  in  Dayton,  Ohio. 

"The  make-time  school,"  established  this  year 
(1912-1913)  is  for  pupils  over  fourteen  years  of  age 
who  have  finished  the  seventh-grade  work  and  are 
been  retarded  in  their  sickness,  moving,  etc.,  have 
been  retarded  in  their  school  work.  Under  a  compe- 
tent teacher  these  children  meet  in  a  central  school 
from  8  :30  a.  m.  to  2  :10  p.  m.  on  school  days.  The 
purpose  is  to  enable  the  children  to  finish  the  work 
of  the  eighth-grade  and  first-year  high  school  in  one 
year,  taking  essentials  only.  The  following  high- 
school  work  is  covered:  English,  algebra,  science 
with  home  and  school  garden  work,  manual  training 
for  the  boys,  household  economics  for  the  girls.  The 
enrollment  has  been  twenty-six, — nine  boys  and  sev- 
enteen girls.  The  work  has  been  a  success  and  will 
be  continued. 

Parent  Meetings  in  Covington,  Ky. 

Parents'  Teachers  Associations  have  been  found  to 
be  very  valuable  auxiliary  agencies.  These  organi- 
zations have  made  a  special  effort  to  reach  those 
homes  where  the  welfare  of  the  child  is  often  a  mat- 
ter of  little  concern.  The  children  in  many  of  these 
homes  have  been  clothed  and  fed ;  with  this  assist- 
ance many  children  have  attended  school  regularly, 
who  otherwise  would  have  been  subjects  of  investi- 
gation by  the  truant  officers.  These  organizations, 
in  brief,  have  been  one  of  our  most  effective  agencies 
in  giving  assistance  to  needy  children  and  needy 
mothers. 

The  High  School  Plan  of  Norristown,  Pa. 

The  high  school  session  consists  of  six  one-hoiir 
periods  with  an  intermission  of  forty  minutes  for 
lunch.  The  lunch  is  furnished  in  the  building  at 
cost  price.  The  first  half  of  each  period  is  devoted 
to  study ;  the  second  half  hour  to  recitation.  A  whole 
period  of  one  hour  is  devoted  to  laboratory  work. 
This  plan  insures  every  pupil  a  half -hour  for  prepa- 
ration of  each  lesson  under  the  guidance  of  the 
teacher  and  at  least  one  study  period  of  an  hour  each 
day  in  school.  It  will  keep  the  pupils  under  tlje  con- 
trol of  the  teachers  from  8 :45  a.  m.  to  3 :30  p.  m. 


Segregation  of  the  Sexes  in  Everett,  Wash. 

In  September,  1912,  the  boys  and  girls  were  sepa- 
rated for  class  work  in  the  greater  part  of  the  high- 
school  work.  Beginning  with  February,  1913,  the 
eighth-grade  pupils  (all  of  whom  are  now  gathered 
at  the  Central  building)  were  also  segregated  into 
boys'  classes  and  girls'  classes  for  all  of  their  work. 
This  step,  both  with  reference  to  the  high  school  and 
the  eighth  grade,  has  been  taken  in  the  belief  that 
there  is  enough  difference  in  the  way  the  minds  of 
boys  and  girls  attack  a  subject  to  classify  them  sepa- 
rately. Teachers  find  themselves  presenting  subject 
matter  in  a  different  Avay  to  a  class  of  boys  than  to 
a  class  of  girls.  So  far  the  testimony  of  the  teach- 
ers has  been  favorable  to  the  segregation  in  this  re- 
spect. It  is  thought  to  be  much  better  to  have  the 
boys  and  girls  separated  in  the  grammar  and  high 
school  grades  for  the  reason  that  this  is  just  the 
stage  when  boys  and  girls  are  apt  to  become  too  con- 
scious of  the  attractions  of  the  opposite  sex.  This 
plan  also  facilities  the  classification  of,  pupils  for 
their  industrial  work. 

Promotions   in    Pitsfield,    Mass. 

For  three  years  all  final  examinations  in  the 
grades  as  a  basis  of  promotion  have  been  abolished. 
Each  pupil  is  considered  individually  as  follows: 
Can  he  do  the  work  of  the  higher  grade?  If  full 
promotion  is  in  doubt,  should  he  have  a  trial  promo- 
tion because  of  individual  conditions?  This  system 
has  worked  admirably.  It  has  spurred  the  pupils 
to  a  greater  day  by  day  effort,  and  it  has  given  en- 
couragement to  the  weaker  pupil.  Placing  the  re- 
sponsibility squarely  upon  the  teacher  has  deepened 
her  feeling  of  obligation  to  the  individual,  and  her 
interest  naturally  follows  her  pupils  to  the  class  be- 
yond. It  has  established  a  personal  relation  between 
the  pupil,  home,  and  teacher  that  has  resulted  in  a 
cheerful  acquiescence  to  the  teacher's  decision.  We 
believe  that  a  more  equable  standard  has  been  estab- 
lished, in  that  each  pupil  is  considered  as  an  indi- 
vidual and  not  as  a  unit  of  a  .class.  In  short,  we 
have  humanized  this  vexing  question,  and  believe 
that  in  so  doing  we  have  made  progress. 
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WHY  TEACHERS  FAIL 

By   W.    G.    Sneed,   Principal   Elm  Street  School  High  Point. 


(1)  Inability. — A  thorough  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject taught  is  essential  to  success.  You  cannot  suc- 
cessfully teach  up  to  the  limit  of  youc  knowledge. 
There  is  a  margin  between  your  teaching  limit  and 
limit  in  class,  your  questions  become  hazy,  indefinite, 
your  knowing  limit.  As  you  reach  your  knowing 
and  crude.  You  hesitate,  you  stammer,  you  repeat, 
you  thresh  over  and  over  again  the  same  thought. 
You  lack  proper  perspective,  and  your  teaching  be- 
comes dry  and  tiresome.  Can  you  wonder  that  your 
pupils  long  for  the  end  of  the  term? 

(2)  Dislike  for  the  Work. — If,  after  a  fair  trial, 
you  do  not  love  to  teach  and  feel  deep  down  in  your 
own  consciousness  that  you  cannot  learn  to  love  it, 
quit  it  by  all  means  at  once.  No  one  is  fit  to  teach 
who  finds  the  work  thoroughly  distasteful  and  who 
does  not  have  a  genuine  love  for  children  and  young 
people.  No  sadder  sight  was  ever  seen  than  a  long- 
faced  pessimist  in  the  school-room.  It  is  cruelty  per- 
sonsified  to  keep  children  in  the  school-room  under 
the  chilling,  blighting  influence  of  a  sour-grained  pes- 
simistic teacher,  long  since  dead,  else  never  alive  to 
the  beaut}-  of  nature  and  the  buoyancy  of  childhood 
— firmly  convince  of  the  total  pepravity  of  all  chil- 
dren. You  must  be  sincere  and  possess  a  worthy 
ambition  in  order  to  inspire  yoiir  pupils  with  similar 
qualities. 

(3)  Lack  of  Order. — It  is  always  essential  that  you 
have  good  order.  Not  simply  quiet  but  intelligent 
quietness.  Can  you  leave  your  room  for  ten  minutes 
or  half  an  hour  and  return  to  find  things  moving  on 
with  proper  decorum  and  orderly  manner?  If  you 
cannot  do  this,  why  not?  The  best  teachers  can  do 
it.  Where  the  power?  Where  the  fault?  It  can  be 
done.  Children  are  controlled  by  internal  and  ex- 
ternal motives.  Appeal  to  the  former  always,  but  be 
ready  to  use  the  latter  should  the  former  fail.  Good 
order  implies  that  each  child  is  able  to  do  his  best 
work  at  any  or  all  times  without  annoyance  or  ex- 
ternal disturbance  from  others.  Some  pupils  may  be 
idle,  but  their  idleness  must  not  be  catching  nor  must 
it  disturb  those  who  want  to  work. 

(4)  Lack  of  System. — Nothing  disgusts  or  discour- 
ages pupils  quicker  than  a  disorderly  and  unsystem- 
atic school  routine.  No  teacher  can  long  maintain 
order  and  decorum  in  the  school-room  without  some 
system  in  calling  and  dismissing  classes.  This  is  a 
common  fault  of  many  teachers  and  the  disorder 
bred  here  will  hang  about  the  work  of  the  school 
like  a  millstone. 

(5)  Lack  of  Interest  and  Enthusiasm. — The  fad- 
dist in  the  school-room,  the  teacher  that  periodically 
discovers  the  coveted  panacea  that  will  relieve  the 
pupils  from  all  good,  old-fashioned,  hard  work,  is  a 
dangerous  factor  in  education  as  the  demagogue  in 
politics.  Interests  and  enthusiasm  should  be  well  di- 
rected and  should  not  be  of  the  soap-bubble  variety. 
Sanity  should  guide  common-sense.  The  interest 
should  as  soon  as  possible  be  transferred  to  self- 
interest.  One  of  the  most  enthusiastic  teachers  I 
ever  knew  was  of  the  hynoptic  spell-binding  kind. 
Pupils  waved  their  hands,  snapped  their  fingers,  and 
jumped  up  and  down  in  their  eagerness  to  tell  what 
they  knew  of  a  topic.    Strang  to  many — not  strange 


to  the  man  who  knew  something  about  good  teach- 
ing. Verj',  very  few  of  the  pupils  of  this  teacher  eith- 
er continued  school  after  graded  school  course  or 
took  much  interest  in  the  self-eentured  study  of  read- 
ing in  after  life. 

(6)  Teaching  Without  a  Definite  Purpose. — ^Bven 

the  high  school  is  not  to  make  doctoi-s,  lawyers, 
clerks,  mechanics,  but  to  make  thinking  men  and 
women,  who  can  with  time  and  direction  develop  in- 
to these  others.  The  very  purpose  of  the  school  is  to 
give  in  a  large  measiire  those  things  that  have  very 
little  connection  with  the  later  life  of  the  individual. 
The  increased  power  to  think,  to  analyze,  to  under- 
stand, the  higher  ideals  of  life,  the  hopes,  the  aspira- 
tions, the  ability  to  see  the  world  in  a  broader  light 
and  from  a  wider  horizon — these  are  the  essential 
things  after  all.  The  teacher  who  thinks  more  about 
the  future  than  of  the  present  in  the  welfare  of  his 
pupil  will  constantly  strive  for  these  ideal  conditions. 
To  save  the  boy  from  his  dwarfing  environment,  to 
kindle  in  him  ambitions  and  desires,  to  give  him 
broader  views  of  life  without  making  him  unreason- 
ably discontent  with  him  own  lot  is  the  great  pur- 
pose of  the  successful  teacher.  Such  a  teacher  will 
lead  all  others  in  the  percentage  of  his  continuing 
their  studies  after  leaving  the  grades. 

(7) Grinding  Over  and  Over  Again  Things  Already 
Weil-Known. — Nothing  is  more  detrimental  to  men- 
tal to  mental  growth  than  this.  Teachers  too  often 
fail  to  discriminate  between  thoroughness  and  mere 
mechanical  repition.  Be  thorough,  but  be  alive. 
There  is  much  drill  work  to  be  done  and  no  substi- 
tute for  it.  We  fail  often  in  the  newer  education  be- 
cause we  neglect  drill  and  review;  but  there  should 
be  life  in  the  work,  not  mere  marking  of  time  and 
perfunctory  repetition. 

(8)  Assigning  Lessons  Without  Thoroughly  Know- 
ing Their  Contents. — Many  teachers  would  find  it 
hard  to  solve  the  problems  which  they  assign  to 
the  class  in  the  same  time  the  class  has  for  prepara- 
tion. The  result  is  that  they  do  not  get  over  the  en- 
tire lesson  next  day.  This  leaving  off  part  of  the 
lesson  day  after  day  soon  gets  a  habit  in  the  class 
to  prepare  only  the  first  part  of  the  lesson,  feeling 
confident  that  they  will  never  get  down  to  the  last 
of  it.  This  soon  kills  all  ambition  for  thoroughness 
on  the  part  of  the  pupils,  who  will  be  content  with 
ending  their  education  with  the  grades.  Each  pupil 
should  be  made  to  feel  that  he  is  held  strictly  ac- 
countable for  an  honest  effort  to  get  the  whole  lesson 
thoroughly. 

(9)  Failure  to  Teach  Pupils  How  to  Prepare  Les- 
sons.— The  greatest  service  a  teacher  can  do  for  a 
class  is  to  teach  them  how  to  study.  Pupils  waste 
hour  after  hour  in  honest  effort  with  little  accom- 
plished and  much  discouragement  by  not  knowing 
how  to  apply  themselves  to  the  work  before  them. 
Discouraged  pupils  seldom  relish  the  thought  of 
three  or  four  more  years  of  study  in  the  high  school. 

10.  Talking  Too  Much.— The  greatest  fault  of  all, 

the  greatest  loss  of  time  perhaps,  when  teachers  as  a 

body  are  considered,  is  the  fault  of  constant  and 

useless    talking.     Teachers    repeat    over    and    over 

(Continued  on  page  13.) 
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GRADING  THE  QUALIFICATION  OF  TEACHERS 

By  Franklin  Bobbit,  in  The  Twelfth  Year-Book. 


The  determination  of  more  or  less  definite  qualifi- 
cations for  the  various  aspects  of  the  teaching  per- 
sonality is  necessary  for  the  efficient  performance  of 
a  number  of  other  labors:  the  setting-up  of  the  re- 
quirements to  be  met  before  entrance  into  the  pro- 
fession ;  the  laying-out  of  courses  of  training  for 
teachers  previous  to  their  service;  selecting  the  ele- 
ments of  training  necessary  for  each  group  of  teach- 
ers during  service;  appointments;  promotions;  re- 
ductions in  rank ;  transfers  of  teachere  from  one  line 
of  work  to  another;  the  vocational  guidance  and 
placement  of  teachers  previous  to  and  during  their 
service ;  the  retirement  of  teachers ;  the  measure- 
ment of  the  indi^ddual  teacher  in  each  aspect  of  the 
teaching  personality;  the  determination  of  the  teach- 
er's total  ability;  the  comparison  of  the  relative  abil- 
ities of  different  teachers ;  with  perhaps  a  number  of 
others  equally  important. 

Different  types  of  work  call  for  different  types  of 
workers.  A  policeman  should  be  large  and  strong, 
Avhile  a  jockey  should  be  light  and  agile.  A  stoker, 
or  a  ditch-digger,  under  present  conditions,  would 
better  be  of  sluggish  mentality;  whereas  a  lawyer 
or  a  banker  requires  keen  and  ever-alert  intelligence. 
The  primary  teacher  should  perhaps  be  one  who  is 
by  nature  most  interested  in  concrete  realities  and 
motor  activities,  whereas  the  teacher  of  relatively 
mature  individuals  should  be  one  whose  primary  in- 
terests lie  in  the  larger  and  more  abstract  relations, 
one  who  is  by  nature  of  wide  intellectual  vision. 
The  nature  of  the  work  and  the  methods  to  be  em- 
ployed point  out  the  qualities  of  personality  that 
should  be  possessed  by  the  worker. 

Certainly  the  first  step  is  to  devise  the  complete 
schedules  of  desirable  native  qualities.  The  ten- 
dency to  include  such  qualities  is  well  illustrated  by 
the  method  of  certification  in  the  State  of  Indiana, 
for  example.  In  this  State,  in  certificating  a  teach- 
er who  has  previously  taught,  he  is  given  a  ' '  success 
grade"  which  is  of  equal  weight  with  the  mark  re- 
ceived upon  examination  in  determining  the  teach- 
er's standing.  The  "success  grade"  deals  in  part 
with  the  qualities  conferred  by  training;  it  is  also 
in  verj'  large  measure  a  judgment  as  to  the  native 
qualities  of  personality  possessed  by  the  teacher.  A 
detailed  score-card  is  furnished  on  the  basis  of 
which  the  success  grade  is  given.  The  following  is 
the  schedule  of  qualities  considered  desirable  and 
their  relative  weights: 

The    Teacher 100  per  cent, 

A  Personality 20  per  cent. 

1.  Physical:   health,  habitE,  industry,  ability,  to  do 

things,  cleanliness,  neatness  of  attire. 

2.  Mental:    moral   worth,   habits,   disposition,    tem- 

perament, individuality,  power  of  Initiative, 
self-control,  sarcasm,  sincerity  of  purpose,  at- 
titude toward  children,  ability  to  meet  people. 

B.  As  a  student 15  per  cent. 

1.  Lilies  of  study. 

3.  Lectures  attended. 

3.  Vacation  schools  attended. 

C.  Professional  development 15  per  cent. 

1.  Problems  of  teaching  studied.  ->■ 

2.  Work  in  township  institutes  or  teachers'  meet- 


ings in  cities  and  towns. 

(a)  Preparation. 

(b)  Presentation. 

Attitude  toward  educational  meetings. 

(a)  Attendance. 

(b)  Participation. 
Lectures  attended. 
Vacation  schools  attended. 


D.  As  an  instructor 20  per  cent. 

1.  Preparation. 

(a)  Before  coming  to  class. 

(b)  Assignments. 

(c)  Skill  in  bringing  the  pupils  into  the  right 
conscious  attitude  for  the  new  truth  to  be 
presented. 

2.  Presentation. 

(a)  Knowledge  of  the  mind  of  the  pupil. 

(b)  Knowledge  of  the  matter  to  be  presented. 

(c)  Knowledge  of  ways  of  presentation. 

(d)  Skill  in  presentation. 

3.  Comparison  of  interpretation  based  on  children's 

experiences, 
(a)    Skill  in  keeping  the  minds  of  all  the  pupils 
centered  on  the  new  truth  being  presented, 
and  upon  their  ow-n  experience  that  will  help 
them  interpret  at  the  same  time. 

4.  Generalization. 

(a)  Skill  in  leading  pupils  to  draw  correct  con- 
clusions and  to  state  them  well. 

5.  Application. 

(a)  Skill  in  making  pupils  realize  the  new  truth 
as  their  own.  Ability  in  leading  pupils  to 
discover  that  school  problems  are  life  prob- 
lems. 

E.  Government 15  per  cent. 

1.  Two  ways. 

(a)  Through  the  conscious  use  of  rewards  and 
punishment. 

(b)  Through  the  inspiration  of  personality. 

2.  Two  types  of  order. 

(a)  Constrained,  unnatural  and  dead. 

(b)  Free,  natural  and  alive  with  the  busy  hum  of 
industry  that  accompanies  the  understanding 
that  each  pupil  is  to  do  his  work  without 
disturbing  his  neighbors. 

F.  Community    Interest 15  per  cent. 

1.  As  illustrated  by — 

(a)  .Ability  to  keep  pupils  from  withdrawing  from 

school. 

(b)  Ability  to  secure  regularity  in  attendance. 

2.  As  illustrated  by — 

(a)  Ability  to  send  common-school  graduates  to 
high  school. 

(b)  Ability  to  send  high-school  graduates  to 
higher  institutions. 

3.  As  illustrated  by — 

(a)  Care  of  school  property,  keeping  records,  and 
making  reports. 

(b)  Sanitary  conditions,  decorations,  and  neat- 
ness. 
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(c)  Ability  to  establish  libraries  and  young  peo- 
ple's »eading  circles. 

(d)  Co-operation  with  teachers,  supervisors,  and 
school  officials  in  school  plans,  e.\hibits,  and 
meetings. 

(e)  Part  taken  in  the  plans  and  affairs  of  the 
community. 

[It  will  be  observed  that  persouality  and  power  to 
instruct  counts  for  40  per  cent  while  the  rating  as  a 
student  and  the  professional  development  combined 
counts  for  only  80  per  cent.  Community  interest 
counts  for  as  much  as  professional  development,  and 
the  ability  to  govern  is  thought  to  be  as  valuable  as 
the  amount  of  knowledge  acquired  as  a  student. 
How  many  North  Carolina  teachers  would  like  to 
be  measured  by  this  standard? — E.  C.  B.] 


means  confined  to  technical  branches.  Besides  defi- 
nite vocational  training,  the  pupils  receive  instruc- 
tion in  certain  branches  designed  to  aid  them  as  citi- 
zens— civic  aiiairs,  trade  history,  and  community 
welfare — in  addition  to  composition  and  arithmetic 
based  chiefly  on  the  vocational  work. 


GERMAN   CONTINUATION   SCHOOLS. 

Germany  does  not  allow  her  boys  and  girls  to  enter 
"blind  alley"  employments  if  she  can  help  it.  The 
German  continuation  school  system  takes  hold  of  the 
boy  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  as  soon  as  he  finishes  the 
elementary  school  and  prepares  him  for  some  par- 
ticular trade  or  business.  What  the  work  of  these 
vocational  schools  mean  in  the  sum  total  of  German 
industrial  eiEciency  and  social  progress  is  well  indi- 
cated in  a  bulletin  on  "Prussian  Continuation 
Schools"  just  published  by  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  Education.  The  information  was  obtained  from 
American  consuls  located  in  important  German  cit- 
ies. 

In  Magdeburg  boj's  completing  the  common  school 
are  assisted  by  the  school  authorities  in  securing 
desirable  situations,  and  are  required  to  attend  the 
continuation  schools  while  employed.  There  are 
classes  for  bakers,  butchers,  barbers,  waiters,  paint- 
ers, decorators,  blacksmiths,  tailors,  cabinet-makers, 
and,  in  fact,  for  any  other  occupation  in  which  it  is 
practicable  for  a  boy  to  engage.  Even  if  the  boy 
does  aspire  to  be  a  skilled  workman,  but  is  content 
to  become  a  street  cleaneu,  house  servant,  messenger, 
or  to  engage  in  anj-  other  form  of  unskilled  labor, 
he  is  nevertheless  required  to  spend  three  years  in 
the  continuation  school. 

In  Erfurt  and  other  Prussian  cities  employers  are 
compelled  by  law  to  excuse  their  employees  for  the 
lesson  hours  without  loss  of  pay,  for  four  to  six 
hours  a  week.  Furthermore,  the  employers  pay  the 
tuition  fees  in  these  industrial  schools,  amounting  to 
about  $1.50  per  year  for  an  apprentice,  or  $1.00  for 
unskilled  workers.  The  main  financial  burden  is 
met  by  the  municipality,  with  some  aid  from  the 
State.  The  State  makes  its  appropriation  contingent 
upon  compulsory  attendance,  with  the  result  that 
compulsory  continuation  schools  are  gradually  re- 
j)lacing  the  Optional  type. 

Barmen  has  a  continuation  school  with  an  attend- 
ance of  nearly  four  thousand.  The,  pupils  are  di- 
vided into  131  classes.  There  are  classes  in  textiles, 
lace-making,  machine-tool  making,  art  forging, 
plumbing,  electric  installation,  furniture  and  weav- 
ing, loom  making,  house  carpentry,  house  painting 
iind  decorating,  shoe-making,  saddlery,  upholstery, 
gardening,  printing,  book-binding  and  box  making, 
lithography  and  engraving,  baking  and  candy  mak- 
ing, as  well  as  for  butchers,  barbers  and  wig-makers, 
messengers,  and  helpers. 

Instruction  in  these  continuation  schools  is  by  no 


CALENDAR  AND  RECORD  FOR  EACH  PUPIL. 

By  Lila  Powell,  Garner,  N.  C. 

Let  each  child  that  can  write  keep  a  calendar 
and  record.  Take  several  sheets  of  paper,  tie  at  top 
with  narrow  ribbon,  draw  some  simple  design  on 
front,  and  write  name  of  pupil. 

On  next  leaf  make  calendar  of  the  month  school 
starts,  with  day  of  entrance  marked.  Then  each 
child  marks  his  own  absences  and  tardies. 

Have  a  leaf  for  each  month.  At  top  draw  some 
simple  design  to  represent  the  month — maple  leaves. 
Thanksgiving  turkey,  a  pumpkin,  corn,  Santa  Claus, 
holly  berries,  or  something  for  each  month.  A  pic- 
ture of  something  might  be  pasted  at  top  instead  of 
drawing.  Leave  a  leaf  or  two  between  for  recording 
hostorical  events  that  occurred  in  the  month. 

Drawing,  language,  and  history  may  all  be  com- 
bined and  neatness  encouraged,  and  at  end  of  term 
each  has  an  attendance  record  by  day  and  date. 


EDUCATION  NOTES. 


Over  90  per  cent  of  the  high  schools  in  the  United 
States  have  libraries,  according  to  figures  compiled 
by  E.  D.  Greenman  of  the  Urdted  States  Bureau  of 
Education. 

Fourteen  hundred  boys  and  girls  enrolled  in  the 
Public  Industrial  Art  School  of  Philadelphia  study 
drawing,  designing,  modeling,  and  carving  for  two 
hours  every  day. 

The  "school  republic"  or  "school  city"  has  been 
introduced  into  the  Alaskan  native  schools  by  order 
of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education,  for 
the  purpose  of  preparing  the  natives  for  citizenship. 

An  exposition  known  as  "The  Adria  Exposition" 
will  be  held  at  Vienna  during  the  present  year  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Austrian  Government  and  the 
city  of  Vienna.  It  will  be  devoted  to  exhibits  show- 
ing the  civilization,  history,  and  scenic  beauty  of 
Adriatic  countries. 

A  list  of  accredited  high  schools  of  the  South  is  to 
be  made  out  by  the  Association  of  Colleges  and  Sec- 
ondary Schools  of  the  Southern  States  in  order  to 
stimulate  the  high  schools  to  maintain  high  stand- 
ards. It  is  intended  that  the  ' '  Southern  List ' '  shall 
be  an  honor  list  of  schools  for  the  entire  section. 

In  a  recent  comparison  between  pupils  in  a  closed- 
window  school-room  and  those  in  an  open-window 
room  in  Philadelphia,  it  was  found  that  the  open- 
window  class  surpassed  th  eothers  in  almost  every 
test.  The  temperature  of  the  closed  school-room 
averaged  68  deg;-ees,  while  for  the  open-window 
room  it  was  47  degrees. 
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WHAT  THE  SCHOOLS  CAN  DO  FOR  WORLD  PEACE 

By  C.  L.  Coon,  Superintendent  "Wilson  Public  Schools. 
(From  an  Address  at  Peace  Conference,  Raleigh,  N.  C.) 


(1)  The  schools  can  teach  the  old-fashioned  vir- 
tues of  humility,  kindness,  generosity,  obedience, 
peace,  loyalty,  contentment,  perseverance,  honesty, 
service,  self-control,  friendliness,  justice,  good-Avill, 
co-operation,  unselfishness,  and  the  like  through  the 
proper  use  of  the  school  subjects  of  study.  The  geog- 
raphy and  the  history  lessons  ought  to  cause  our 
pupils  to  see  the  humanity  and  the  value  of  all  the 
peoples  of  the  earth,  as  well  as  their  dependence  up- 
on each  other.  Teachers  when  they  are  brought  face 
to  face  with  the  small  amount  of  knowledge  which 
their  pupils  possess  after  the  most  careful  teaching 
are  prone  to  say  that  it  is  not  the  highest  purpose 
of  the  schools  to  impart  knowledge,  but  that  the 
real  function  of  the  school  is  to  mold  character.  The 
attitude  ef  mind  which  it  is  necessary  for  men  to 
have  in  order  that  they  may  abolish  war  can  come 
only  when  the  schools  so  realize  their  noblest  func- 
tion as  to  cause  their  pupils  to  think  in  terms  of  all 
humanity  and  to  practice  that  thinking  in  unselfish 
service  for  the  good  of  all,  of  whatever  race  or  kin- 
dred or  tribe,  or  tongue.  , 

(2)  The  schools  now  teach  the  value  of  human  life 
by  means  of  health  and  sanitation  instruction.  Shall 
we  labor  to  make  the  death-rate  smaller  and  to  make 
the  race  stronger  only  to  furnish  more  soldiers  and 
better  soldiers  to  gratify  the  future  selfish  ambitions 
of  rulers  and  kings?  And  while  we  teach  children 
the  value  of  health  and  of  human  life,  let  us  not  for- 
get that  it  is  also  our  duty  to  teach  our  pupils  that 
the  wanton  destruction  of  any  life  is  degrading  and 
sinful. 

(3)  The  schools  can  so  make  over  their  thought 
about  athletics  as  not  to  use  that  possibly  useful 
means  of  instruction  and  training  wholly  to  exhibit 
the  fighting  side  of  humanity. 

(4)  The  history  teaching  of  the  schools  should  em- 
phasize the  five  great  institutions  of  society — the 
family,  the  church,  the  school,  industry,  and  the 
State.  We  are  now  unduly  emphasizing  our  politi- 
cal history.  In  fact,  our  history  teaching  is  little 
else  than  the  details  of  politics  and  statecraft,  the 
most  complex  part  of  our  life  and  the  part  hardest 
for  young  children  to  understand.  We  have  re- 
quired that  our  State  and  National  Constitutions  be 
taught  in  the  schools,  but  we  have  not  yet  been  wise 
enough  to  enact  a  law  which  will  require  our  children 
to  be  taught  something  of  the  real  history  of  the 
family,  the  school,  the  church,  and  industry,  the  in- 
stitution upon  which  the  State  depends  for  its  sta- 
bility. We  fill  the  minds  of  our  young  children  with 
the  details  of  the  lives  of  warriors  and  of  campaigns 
and  of  quarrels  over  taxes  and  tariffs,  while  they 
grow  up  ignorant  of  the  real  meaning  of  the  life  in 
which  they  must  live  and  play  a  part. 

(5)  The  schools  should  teach  the  wars  of  history 
so  as  to  emphasize  their  causes  for  their  results,  their 
spirit  and  method,  their  destructive  effects  in  disor- 
ganizing industry,  in  adding  to  the  costof  living, 
their  waste  of  wealth,  and  their  awful  destruction 
of  human  life. 

(6)  The  schools  should  emphasize  the  lives  and 
the  work  of  the  constructive  men  and  woifien  of 
the  world,  such  men  as  Horace  Mann,  John  Howard, 
and  William  Penn ;  such  women  as  Florence  Night- 


ingale, Prances  Willard,  and  Dorothea  Dix.  The 
schools  should  emphasize  the  work  of  the  heroes  and 
heroines  of  eveiy-day  life ;  the  mothers  who  go  down 
to  death  that  we  may  live,  the  mothers  who  toil  long 
hours  that  their  children  may  go  to  school ;  the  doc- 
tors who  face  death  that  they  may  relieve  suffering 
and  lessen  the  spread  of  contagion;  the  teachers 
and  preachers  like  Calvin  Wiley,  Nereus  Menden- 
hall,  Joseph  Caldwell,  Asbury,  Roger  Williams, 
George  Fox,  and  thousands  of  others  who  live  among 
us  to-day,  in  order  that  higher  ideals  of  family, 
church,  school,  and  industry  may  be  passed  on  to 
the  coming  generations. 

(7)  The  schools  should  cease  to  be  the  vehicles  to 
transmit  race  hatreds,  international  prejudices  and 
outworm  superstitions.  Many  of  our  school  books 
are  filled  with  such  matters.  Our  plain  duty  is  to 
refuse  to  be  even  the  most  innocent  means  of  lodg- 
ing in  the  mind  of  young  children  prejudices  against 
England,  the  North,  or  against  any  people.  Above 
and  higher  than  any  nation  is  humanity.  Christ 
said  that  God  is  your  father  and  all  ye  be  brethren. 

(8)  The  schools  must  teach  less  of  the  spectacular 
patriotism  which  consists  largely  of  gyrations  and 
genuflections  before  the  flag  in  vain  boastings  and 
inane  declarations,  about  loyalty  to  a  section.  Ser- 
vice to  coimtry,  to  God,  to  humanity  is  patriotism 
and  not  mere  pride  in  our  physical  resources.  Sure- 
ly, it  is  as  holy  a  thing  to  swear  allegiance  to  the 
battle  against  tuberculosis  which  kills  ten  times  as 
many  people  each  year  as  were  killed  in  all  our  for- 
eign wars  in  the  126  years  of  our  national  existence 
as  it  is  to  swear  allegiance  to  any  flag  and  to  sing 
war  songs  around  it.  If  this  be  treason,  make  the 
most  of  it ! 

(9)  We  should  combat  the  maxim  that  "in  time 
of  peace  we  should  prepare  for  war"  with  the  more 
sensible  doctrine  that  "in  time  of  peace  we  should 
prepare  for  peace ! ' '  War  is  no  more  necessary  than 
common  murder,  the  trial  by  battle,  duelling,  or  any 
other  form  of  murder  or  man-killing.  Nations  as 
well  as  men  can  settle  their  difference  without  war. 
The  ordinary  citizen  who  makes  of  his  home  an  ar- 
senal filled  with  weapons  of  destruction  would  not 
be  believed  if  he  asserted  that  his  conduct  was  based 
on  his  desire  to  keep  the  peace.  Modern  nations 
which  profess  to  desire  peace  and  yet  make  of  them- 
selves vast  fortresses  filled  with  all  manner  of  de- 
structive war  implements  are  blatant  hypocrites. 

Finally,  the  last  few  years  have  removed  manj^  of 
the  physical  barriers  which  have  kept  men  and  na- 
tions apart.  The  discoveries  of  science,  wireless 
telegraphy  and  other  means  of  commiinicatiou  are 
constantly  breaking  down  what  were  once  thought 
insuperable  barriers  to  trade  and  commerce  between 
men  in  every  part  of  the  globe.  It  would  be  an  ano- 
maly if  the  twentieth  century  did  not  also  see  the 
breaking  down  of  those  spiritual  barriers  which 
have  separated  men  in  the  past — race  px-ejudiee,  na- 
tional vanity,  selfishness,  and  inordinate  greed.  To 
fight  these  spiritual  enemies  of  world  peace  and  good 
will,  the  schools  have  a  peculiar  duty.  They  stand 
at  the  very  threshold  of  the  problem.  My  hope  is 
that  they  will  undertake  their  duty  and  grandly 
realize  it. 
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SCHOOL  HOUSEKEEPING. 

By  Miss  Clara  Hall,  Clear  Creek  School. 
Read    at    Teachers'    Township    Meeting,    Matthews,  Mecklenburg  County,  North  Carolina. 


In  the  country  we  do  not  yet  appreciate  fully  the 
educational  influence  of  environment.  We  rely  too 
much  upon  books  and  do  not  pay  enough  attention 
to  things.  Various  reasons  why  boys  and  girls  leave 
the  farm  have  been  assigned  by  speakers  at  farmers' 
institutes.  I  have  never  heard  any  one  claim  that 
the  cheerless,  treeless  country  school-yard  of  itself 
had  any  power  to  charm  the  average  country  boy  or 
girl.  The  daily  routine  of  hard  work  is  much  hard- 
er to  endure  when  there  are  wanting  those  elements 
of  soul  development  which  inspire  the  youth  with 
new  ideas.  Hence  he  wishes  to  go  where  such  things 
are  that  his  being  may  be  satisfied. 

What  Interests  Boys  and  Girls. 

The  secret  of  keeping  more  boys  and  girls  satis- 
fied with  the  farm  rests  primarily  with  the  character 
of  the  country  school-house  and  its  surroundings. 
Why  do  not  treees  and  fence-post  grow  in  many 
country  school-yards  when  they  thrive  with  great 
vigor  around  the  farm  home  a  few  yards  away? 
Scientific  agriculture  tells  us  that  soil  may  be  in- 
oculated so  that  alfalfa,  cowpeas,  etc.,  will  grow  and 
produce  abundant  crops.  Some  one  will  do  us  a 
great  service  if  he  will  tell  us  of  the  particular  mi- 
crobe and  its  method  of  culture  that  will  correct 
the  unproductive  character  of  soil  in  so  many  school- 
yards, with  especial  reference  to  trees,  flowers,  vines, 
shrubbery,  etc.  The  peculiar  kind  of  bacteria  need- 
ed is  the  one  that  will  induce  the  average  school 
patron  or  director  to  connect  himself  gently  but 
firmlj'  with  a  spade  and  do  some  excavating  in  the 
hitherto  unexplored  country  surrounding  the  cross- 
roads temple  sacred  to  the  "three  R's. "  There  is 
the  need  of  some  kind  of  inoculation 

How  long  will  the  policy  of  neglect  prevail  in  our 
school  district  ?  Let  us  observe  Arbor  Day  in  every 
school  with  appropriate  songs  and  exercises ;  but  let 
us  not  forget  to  plant,  when  planting  needs  to  be 
•done.  For  school-houses  whose  premises  are  tree- 
less the  proper  thing  to  do  would  be  to  dig  rather 
than  sing.  What  is  the  use  of  singing  about  trees 
and  ending  at  that  when  planting  and  caring  for 
trees  are  needed? 

No,  Arbor  Day  has  not  been  observed  in  the  prop- 
er spirit  when  some  afternoon  a  little  boy  recites, 
"What  Plant  We  When  We  Plant  the  Apple  Tree?" 
and  a  class  of  girls  sing,  "The  Brave  Old  Oak,"  and 
then  all  go  back  to  work  on  the  arithmetic  lessons, 
leaving  the  ground  as  desolate  as  before. 

Trees  do  have  an  educational  as  well  as  an  orna- 
mental value.  Country  people  as  a  rule  do  n®t  real- 
ize how  deeply  children  are  impressed  by  the  natu- 
ral world  around  them.  The  school  is,  or  should  be, 
the  center  of  the  life  of  a  community.  This  center 
of  influence  should  be  made  as  attractive  and  power- 
ful as  possible.  A  pretty  and  attractive  school-house 
and  grounds  are  an  incentive  to  good  work.  The 
greatest  obstacle  to  be  overcome  in  ptiblic  indiffer- 
ence. Shall  the  improvement  of  the  school  grounds 
be  left  to  a  general  and  faithfully  executed  policy  of 
neglect? 

Soap  vs.  Higher  Mathematics. 

It  would  be  a  fine  thing  if,  in  every  district,  we 
could  have  an  ideal  school  board  that  would  pro- 


vide ideal  conditions  so  that  first-class  work  could 
be  done  by  teachers  and  children  from  first  to  last  of 
the  school  term.  School  directors  can  do  something. 
Instead  of  spending  thirty  or  forty  dollars  of  the 
school  funds  for  a  wonderful  chart  protracting  the 
whole  scheme  in  the  education  of  a  man  from  the 
cradle  to  the  grave,  why  not  use  the  same  amount 
of  money  for  paint  ?  The  chart  stands  neglected  be- 
cause the  teacher  cannot  use  it  in  the  average  school. 
Country  schools  are  needing  shades  for  the  win- 
dows, hard-wood  floors,  paint  for  the  walls,  a  towel 
rack,  a  water  tank,  a  jacket  for  the  stove,  and  many 
other  things  more  than  apparatus  beyond  the  use  of 
the  average  country  school.  Rather  use  the  money 
to  purchase  lumber,  paint,  blackboards,  and  soap. 

The  children  will  gladly  do  the  work  if  they  only 
have  a  leader,  and  the  teacher  ought  to  organize  a 
sanitary  commission  with  herself  as  president.  If 
she  is  determined  to  have  a  clean  house,  she  will 
succeed. 

After  the  house  is  cleaned,  with  the  exercise  of 
tact,  the  co-operation  of  the  children  can  be  enlisted 
to  keep  it  reasonably  clean  in  any  kind  of  weather.  I 
am  in  sympathy,  under  proper  conditions,  with  the 
movement  to  teach  higher  subjects  in  the  country 
schools ;  but  if  it  is  a  choice  between  higher  mathe- 
matics and  soap,  and  soap  is  needed,  I  choose  soap. 
Then  there  is  the  stove  usually  in  the  middle  of  the 
room.  The  teacher  can,  perhaps,  do  little  with  the 
stove  except  in  the  way  of  fuel  or  polish.  No  ex- 
planation has  ever  been  offered  why  school  stoves 
and  stove  polish  are  such  hereditary  foes.  The  bit- 
ter enmity  has  existed  for  years,  and  yet  they  were 
made  for  each  other.  Who  is  to  blame  for  these 
long  years  of  hatred  and  separation?  With  little 
effort  an  acquaintanceship  could  be  brought  about 
that  would  brighten  into  closest  friendship. 

School  Sanitation. 

Every  teacher  should  know  that  the  air  of  the 
school-room  becomes  foul  in  cold  weather.  It  can 
be  smelt,  it  can  be  tasted,  especially  if  the  windows 
are  nailed  down  and  the  fuel  is  not  spared.  The 
windows  may  be  thrown  up  once  in  awhile  and  the 
children  made  to  march  around  the  room  while  the 
air  is  changing.    It  is  not  a  waste  of  time. 

As  a  rule,  the  water  pail  is  in  one  corner  of  the 
room  on  a  small  bench,  almost  lost  among  the  dinner 
pails  and  wraps.  The  highly  heated  atmosphere  of 
the  school-room  has  its  effect  upon  the  water  as  well 
as  the  children.  At  small  cost  a  galvanized-iron  wa- 
ter tank  with  cover  can  be  secured. 

Aesthetic  Instincts. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  move  to  the  cities  to  have 
the  children  come  in  touch  with  literature  and  art. 
In  the  matter  of  school-room  decoration  it  is  not  to 
be  expected  the  country  schools  can  excel  or  equal 
the  city  school,  but  something  can  be  done.  Secure 
a  five-cent  Perry  picture  of  Millet's  "Gleaners," 
or  a  larger  one,  if  possible,  and  place  it  on  the  front 
wall  in  plain  view.  The  artist  sympathizes  with 
toil,  and  his  great  genius  was  used  to  enable  labor. 
Millet's  art  reveals  the  dignity  in  country  life  and 
toil.  He  teaches  an  important  lesson  to  every  Ameri- 
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can.  The  great  mass  of  country  people  should  be 
led  to  appreciate  the  beautiful  in  art  as  well  as  in 
nature  and  the  place  to  begin,  is  in  the  country 
school.  A  start  can  be  made  with  the  Perry  pic- 
tures. In  any  event  the  teacher  should  decree  that 
nothing  but  beautiful  things  shall  be  hung  upon  the 
walls.  Better  bare  walls  than  debased  and  debasing 
art. 

The  grounds  should  be  made  neat  and  attractive, 
making  tliis  the  most  beautiful  in  all  the  country- 
side. Hence  Ave  need  the  oaitdoor  art  movement 
for  trees,  flowers,  and  the  school  garden ;  and  the  in- 
door art  movement  for  tinted  Avails,  harmonious 
colors  in  furnishings,  choice  pictures  and  casts,  and 
neat  library  cases  filled  with  good  books.  These 
are  the  country  child's  rights.     Every  element  of 


order,  neatness,  and  beauty,  every  broadening  in- 
fluence, every  appeal  to  the  finer  nature  of  the  child 
means  better  men  and  women  and  a  more  thrifty, 
prospei'ous,  and  attractive   community. 

And  Avhen  all  these  things  have  been  brought 
about  by  our  untiring  efi'orts,  instead  of  disliking 
the  old  place,  they  will  be  proud  of  their  school. 
Their  books  Avill  be  kept  neater,  their  faces  and 
hands  Avill  be  kept  cleaner,  and  their  hair  combed. 
SomehoAv  the  boys  Avill  not  mind  building  fires, 
sAveeping  yards,  or  cleaning  their  feet  at  the  door. 
The  girls  will  be  delighted  to  sweep  the  floor  and 
dust  the  desk,  and  last  of  all,  but  not  least,  our 
Avorthy  Coiinty  Superintendent  Avill  enjoy  visiting 


THE  KINDERGARTEN  AND  THE  PRIMARY 

By  Mrs.  Ada  Marean  Hughes,  Toronto,  Canada. 


The  aim  of  the  primary  school  is  to  teach  a  child 
hoAv  to  read,  write,  and  spell,  and  to  know  a  little  of 
the  processes  and  combinations  of  number.  This 
Avork  is  to  be  a  basis  for  higher  education  in  litera- 
ture, history,  mathematics,  science,  subjects  named 
in  the  curricuhmi  of  the  higher  grades.  The  work  is 
intended  to  help  the  child  to  knoAV  things.  The  kin- 
dergarten puts  things  in  the  child's  hands.  These 
things  are  accurately  made,  and  embody  in  material, 
number,  form,  size,  color,  all  the  elements  that  are 
combined  in  material  things.  This  material  suggests 
definite  ideas.  The  child  handles  them,  diAddes,  puts 
together,  transforms,  distinguishes  form  and  color, 
compares  size  and  qualities  and  is  ahvays  alert,  eager 
and  progressive  in  effort.  The  child  creates  at  first 
hand  mathematical  ideas  which  make  mathematical 
formulae  when  written.  He  knoAVS  them  through 
handling  material.  He  is  making  arithmetic,  geom-' 
etry,  mensuration.  His  knoweldge  is  vital  because 
he  has  himself  discovered  and  recognized  through 
original  experience. 

*  «  • 

He  is  getting  a  vocabulary  of  Avords  that  stand  for 
real  things.  He  still  plays,  but  his  play  is  becoming 
more  purposeful  through  accuracy  of  material  and 
guided  activity.  The  vnU  of  the  individual  is  our 
hope  against  the  evils  of  heredity  and  environment. 
The  training  of  the  AAdll  ought  to  be  the  most  dis- 
tinctly vital  purpose  in  education.  The  more  thor- 
oughly the  Avill  is  centered  in  the  action,  the  more 
vital  the  exercise  and  the  more  thoroughly  the  brain 
is  nourished  Avith  the  blood  Avhich  circulates  through 
it.  In  early  childhood  the  will  responds  to  influence 
much  more  readily  and  completely  than  later,  either 
for  orderly  action  or  for  caprice,  and  tendencies  be- 
come fixed  into  habits  more  and  more  tenaciously  as 
childhood  passes  over  into  youth.  This  is  evidently 
the  most  important  time  for  will  training. 
«  *  « 

"When  there  is  a  natural  appetite  the  body  is  built 
up  by  food  taken.  So  with  the  mental  growth.  There 
must  be  the  appetite  of  interest  and  curiosity  before 
the  mind  assimilates  the  thoughts  of  others.  Experi- 
ence precedes  vital  knowing.  An  occasipnal  child 
may  be  persistently  interested  in  learning  to  read 
and  not  correspondingly  interested  in  doing  things. 
Such  a  child  needs  encouragement  in  a  more  varied 


exercise  of  all  the  creative  faculties  to  prcA'ent  a  one- 
sided and  premature  development  which  lacks  in 
breadth  and  strength.  Precocity  is  much  to  be 
dreaded.  A  forced  plant  gives  bloom  early,  but  fails 
in  later  development  to  fulfill  the  complete  order  of 
its  being. 

*  *  * 

The  exercises  of  the  intelligently  conducted  kin- 
dergarten are  infinitely  more  interesting  to  the  nor- 
mal child  than  being  suddenly  called  from  play  and 
bodily  freedom  to  give  attention  to  signs  in  a  book 
Avhich  he  is  told  say,  "It  is  an  ox,"  or  more  logically, 
"The  cat  sat  on  a  mat."  He  has  little  or  no  interest 
in  these  thrilling  (?)  tales.  Curiosity  is  not  looking 
out  from  his  mind  to  understand.  The  conditions 
are  not  favorable  to  eager  interest.  He  must  learn  to 
read  sometime  to  be  sure,  but  is  it  not  reasonable 
that  he  must  want  to  know  something  that  is  writ- 
ten before  the  exercise  of  reading  will  have  the  best 
effect  The  brain  like  the  digestive  organs  cannot 
assimulate  much  unless  there  is  a  desire  for  the  food 
taken. 

*  *  • 

Our  system  of  education  has  not  yet  produced  the 
results  we  hope  for,  viz. :  the  making  of  a  class  of 
citizens  ideally  intelligent  and  appreciative.  Until 
Ave  have  perfect  results  we  must  not  make  the  fatal 
mistake  of  resting  in  satisfaction  with  methods 
which  claim  our  respect  chiefly  because  they  have 
come  to  us  from  an  honored  past  but  which  have  as 
yet  failed  in  giving  us  ideal  results  in  developing  a 
vitally  intelligent  and  efficient  generation  of  men 
and  women. 


WHY  TEACHERS  PAIL 

(Continued  from  page  8.) 
again.    They  scold  and  keep  it  up.    They  explain  and 
explain  and  keep  it  up.     To  spend  time  in  further 
explanation  and  elucidation  of  any  point  after  it 
has  dawned  clearly  on  the  pupil's  consciousness  in  a 
Avaste  of  time  to  the  pupil  and  has  a  tendency  to  de- 
stroy interest  and  ambition.     Further  talk  and  ex- 
planation is  useless  and  even  detrimental. 
"Full  many  a  teacher  you  may  know, 
Along  life's  slippery  pathway  walking. 
Who  left  off  thinking  years  ago, 
But  kept  on  talking,  talking." 
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Teachers  would  do  well  to  read  to  their  pupils 
"The  Legend  of  the  Cotton  Plant." 


Get  ready  for  compulsory  education !    The  burden 
is  on  the  teacher  as  well  as  the  parent. 


Now  that  the  schools  are  closing,  how  many  pa- 
rents have  you  visited  during  the  year?  Do  you 
know  the  home  conditions  of  the  pupils  by  report  or 
from  observation? 


Fly  time  is  at  hand.  Summer  complaints  and 
infantile  diseases  are  at  hand  also.  The  fly  is  re- 
sponsible for  many  of  our  bodily  ills.  This  is  the 
time  to  make  war  on  the  fly. 


High  school  enrollment  in  South  Carolina  has  ris- 
en from  4,812  to  8,902  in  the  past  six  years,  and  the 
amount  paid  for  salaries  of  high  school  teachers  has 
more  than  doubled  in  the  same  period. 


Don't  think  for  a  moment  that  the  six  months' 
term  was  established  just  to  give  you  more  money. 
The  State  had  the  children  in  mind  first.  You  de- 
serve more  money  if  you  think  of  and  work  for  the 
children.  That  is  where  the  teacher  comes  into  con- 
sideration. 


The  colored  ehildre  nof  the  public  schools  of  Cum- 
berland County  have  contributed  $218.91  to  the  Ay- 
cock  Memorial.  This  is  the  largest  contribution 
from  the  school,  white  or  colored,  of  any  county  in 
the  State.  Governor  Aycock  was  their  friend,  too, 
and  they  knew  it. 


Mississippi  has  built  twenty-seven  county  agricul- 
tural high  schools  in  the  past  two  years  at  an  aver- 
age cost  of  $30,000  per  school.  These  schools  fur- 
nish board  and  dormitory  facilities  for  $5.50  per 
month,  and  the  boys  and  girls  are  paid  a  certain 
amount  per  hour  for  the  work  they  do,  so  that  in 
most  cases  the  expense  to  the  pupil  is  reduced  to 
about  $3  per  month. 


The  poor  teacher  is  overpaid  uo  matter  how  small 
the  salary,  and  it  is  true  that  the  poor  teacher,  as  a 
rule,  knows  that  she  is  not  a  success.  She  may  blame 
the  pupils,  the  superintendent  or  the  patrons  for  her 
lack  of  success,  but  she  is  conscious  of  a  misfit.  It 
is  the  teacher's  duty  to  become  a  good  fit. 


THE   CIGARETTE  HABIT. 

The  schools  of  the  country  have  been  sajdng  many 
things  against  boys  using  cigarettes.  But  a  very 
timely  suggestion  is  credited  to  a  Western  school 
man  where  prohibition  of  the  sale  and  manufacture 
of  liquor  is  a  part  of  the  law  of  the  land."  Prac- 
tically every  thinking  man  admits  that  it  is  injurious 
for  boys  to  smoke  cigarettes,  and  unless  the  manu- 
facturers cease  making  this  evil  attractive  to  boys 
the  moral  conscience  of  the  country  will  begin  a  cru- 
sade against  the  cigarette  evil  as  vigorous  as  the  cru- 
sade against  the  use  of  intoxicant  liquors. ' ' 


WHO  IS  EDUCATED? 

Not  long  ago  a  discussion  arose  in  one  of  the  Eng- 
lish classes  in  a  high  school  in  Maine  as  to  what 
constituted  an  educated  person.  The  discussion  was 
the  result  of  a  study  of  Ruskin's  "Sesame  and 
Lilies."  The  ideas  on  the  subject  proved  to  be  in- 
teresting and  the  class  passed  in  papers  the  next  day 
containing  the  requirements  which  they  would  im- 
pose. 

The  papers  were  the  result  of  their  own  thought 
and  were  rather  interesting.     I  am  sending  you  the 
two  which  seemed  to  deserve  the  first  places,  hoping 
that  you  may  be  interested. 
I. 

( 1 )  To  know  his  own  language. 

(2)  To  know  mathematics. 

(3)  History. 

(4)  To  know  how  to  command  circumstances. 

(5)  To  be  neat  in  personal  appearance,  and  his 
surroundings,  so  far  as  he  has  command  over  them. 

(6)  To  be  able  to  look  ahead  and  plan. 

(7)  To  know  one  thing  and  know  it  well,  but  not 
to  have  to  depend  on  it  all  the  time. 

(8)  To  be  able  to  control  himself  and  his  disposi- 
tion. 

(9)  Experienced  in  things  of  the  world. 

n. 

A  person  is  educated  who  can  fully  understand 
and  use  his  own  language. 

Adapt  himself  to  his  surroundings. 

Take  advantage  of  every  circumstances. 

Depend  upon  himself. 

Who  has  a  full  idea  of  his  country's  history. 

A  full  idea  of  arithmetic. 

Some  knowledge  of  physics  and  chemistry  with 
regard  to  our  daily  life. — American  Primary 
Teacher. 
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WHAT  A  SCHOOL  GARDEN  CAN  DO. 

Topeka,  Kansas,  had  its  first  experimenting  in 
school  gardening  in  1912.  It  was  only  reasonably 
successful,  as  the  first  ti'ials  usually  are,  but  even 
then  the  results  are  highly  suggestive.  The  best  re- 
turns were  thirty-four  cents  a  square  yard,  the  low- 
est five  cents,  the  average  twenty  cents.  But  at 
thirty-four  cents  it  means  $1,645  an  acre,  at  twenty 
cents  it  is  $968,  and  at  five  cents,  even,  it  is  $242  an 
acre. 


HEALTH  OF  CHILDREN  IN  COUNTRY 
SCHOOLS. 

That  80  per  cent  of  the  children  in  country  schools 
drink  tea  and  coffee;  that  40  per  cent  of  them  suf- 
fer from  almost  constant  toothache ;  and  that  19  to 
23  per  cent  havQ  frequent  headaches ;  these  are  some 
of  the  surprising  facts  brought  out  by  Dr.  Ernest  B. 
Hoag,  of  Minnesota,  in  a  personal  visitation  of  the 
rural  schools  of  that  State,  according  to  informtaion 
received  at  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education. 

To  find  exactly  what  health  conditions  in  the  Min- 
nesota rural  schools  are,  Dr.  Hoag  asks  the  simplest 
kind  of  questions,  with  astonishing  results.  "When 
I  ask  those  who  drink  coffee  to  staud  up,"  says  Dr. 
Hoag,  "nearly  all  the  children  arise.  When  I  ask 
how  many  have  a  tooth-brush,  nearly  all  say  they 
have,  but  when  I  ask,  'Did  you  see  it  this  morning?' 
there  is  little  response." 

Many  of  the  children  assumed  that  headache,  ear- 
ache, and  other  ailments  were  perfectly  natural 
things,  and  seemed  surprised  that  anybody  should 
be  curious  about  them.  "Why,  I  always  have  head- 
ache," they  would  say.  Dr.  Hoag  found  that  by 
simple  questions  about  the  children's  eyesight,  the 
teacher,  without  any  optical  tests  at  all,  would  dis- 
cover that  20  per  cent  of  her  children  suffer  from 
eye  strain. 

From  12  to  14  per  cent  of  the  country  school  chil- 
dren suffer  from  earache,  and  4  per  cent  have  dis- 
charging ears.  "Adenoids,  earache,  discharging  ears, 
deafness;  that's  the  order  we  find  over  and  over 
again,"  says  Dr.  Hoag.  "Four  or  5  per  cent  of  the 
children  simply  do  not  hear  what  is  going  on  and 
are  therefore  put  down  as  stupid  when  they  are 
not." 

The  commonest  principles  of  hygiene  are  frequent- 
ly neglected.  In  one  school  visited  by  Dr.  Hoag  an 
old-fashioned  uBJaekted  stove  had  sent  the  thermom- 
eter to  the  sizzling  height  of  90  degrees,  while  it  was 
10  below  zero  out-of-doors,  a  difference  of  100  de- 
grees. The  children  in  the  country  are  generally 
plentifully  fed,  Dr.  Hoag  finds,  but  they  do  not  eat 
the  right  kind  of  food.  People  in  the  country  do 
not  breathe  pure  air,  because,  with  abundance  of  it 
all  about  them,  they  carefully  exclude  it  from  their 
houses  by  keeping  the  windows  tightly  closed^These 
are  some  of  the  things  that  have  caused  the  coun- 


try to  lose  its  reputation  for  good  health  as  com- 
pared with  the  city. 

In  order  to  remedy  conditions,  thorough  medical 
inspection  is  desirable  where  it  can  be  had,  but 
much  can  be  done  by  the  teacher  herself  without  any 
elaborate  medical  methods,  according  to  Dr.  Hoag. 
Teachers  in  the  Minnesota  schools  are  provided  with 
a  "health  survey"  containing  simple  but  fundamen- 
tal questions  about  health,  by  means  of  which  they 
keep  informed  as  to  the  condition  of  the  children  in- 
trusted to  their  charge  and  are  able  to  point  the  way 
to  healthful  living. 


THE  COUNTY  SCHOOL  SUPERINTENDENT. 

Should  the  County  Superintendent  of  schools  be 
a  judge,  a  sheriff,  a  political  office-holder,  or  just  an 
educator  who  knows  his  business  and  gives  his  whole 
attention  to  the  schools?  He  is  or  has  been  all  of 
these  in  different  parts  of  the  United  States.  In 
Texas  it  is  the  county  judge  who  serves  in  many  of 
the  counties  as  ex-officio  superintendent  of  schools, 
and  in  at  least  one  State  the  sheriff  used  to  hold  the 
office.  But  Texas  expects  soon  to  have  real  County 
Superintendents  in  all  the  counties  that  are  still 
without  them,  according  to  information  received  at 
the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education. 

The  new  Texas  plan  is  based  on  the  urgent  needs 
of  the  State's  rural  schools.  Texas  has  three  quar- 
ters of  a  million  rural  school  children.  Efficient 
county  supervision  is  a  prime  requisite  for  efficient 
rural  schools.  She  is  endeavoring  to  relieve  her 
county  judges,  who  make  no  claim  to  expert  knowl- 
edge of  rural  school  supervision,  of  their  duties  as 
County  Superintendents  of  schools,  and  to  select  real 
superintendents  whose  first  claim  to  the  position  is 
professional  training  and  ability. 

Not  only  does  Texas  desire  to  have  regular  County 
Superintendents  in  charge  of  all  the  schools  in  place 
of  county  judges,  but  she  aims  to  make  sure  that  the 
superintendents  will  not  be  political  nominees.  The 
proposed  plan  puts  the  selection  of  the  County  Su- 
perintendent in  the  hands  of  the  County  Board  of 
Education  to  the  end  that  this  officer,  like  his  city 
colleague,  may  be  chosen  for  educational  fitness  rath- 
er than  for  political  expediency.  The  whole  idea  is 
to  make  the  County  Superintendent,  as  he  is  in 
many  States  and  as  he  ought  to  be  whenever  the  of- 
fice exists,  a  professionally  trained  school  expert. 


Health  in  the  Birmingham  Schools. 

Lectures  are  given  for  the  benefit  of  mothers  and 
will  be  given  at  2 :30  in  the  afternoon.  A  series  of 
four  lectures  will  be  given  in  each  of  ten  centers  by 
prominent  physicians  who  are  specialists  in  the  sub- 
jects upon  which  they  will  lecture.  The  topics  for 
the  lectures  are :  (1)  The  relation  of  mother  to  child 
from  conception  until  the  age  of  entering  school. 
(2)  The  normal  phenomena  of  adolescence.  (3)  The 
hygiene  of  the  home.     (4)  The  problem  of  the  cliild. 
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THINGS  SAID  AND  DONE  AT  THE  RICHMOND  CONFERENCE 


A  Home  and  Farm  for  Teachers. 

Commissioner  Claxton  suggested  a  plan  for  the 
betterment  of  rural  education,  whereby  the  teacher 
is  to  be  provided  with  a  home  at  the  school  and  with 
a  tract  of  land  to  be  cultivated  as  a  model  farm  and 
for  his  own  support.  In  this  way,  he  pointed  out, 
the  school  would  be  in  a  manner  self-supporting, 
and  the  teacher  more  ai)t  to  stay  at  his  post. 

The  Drudgery  in  the  Home. 

President  Joe  Cook  of  the  State  Normal  School  at 
Hattiesburg,  Miss.,  argued  strongly  for  the  woman 
in  the  home  and  against  the  drudgery  of  the  house- 
keeper. He  discussed  especially  the  necessity  of  pro- 
viding water-works  in  the  rural  home.  He  said  that 
half  the  energy  consumed  by  the  women  was  in 
carrying  or  handling  in  some  way  the  water  supply. 
He  submitted  plans,  specifications,  and  cost  of  in- 
stallation that  attracted  considerable  attention. 

The  Larger  Educational  Ideal. 

Ambassador  Page,  who  presided  over  the  confer- 
ence in  the  absence  of  President  Ogden,  said  in  his 
opening  address. 

"We  too  long  ago  felt  that  education  was  some- 
thing done  to  children  in  a  house,  but  now  we  have 
a  broader  sense.  We  still  do  things  to  children  in 
houses — better  houses,  like  this  one.  But  we  have 
taken  in  the  adult  outside  the  houses,  iintil  educa- 
tion reaches  to  the  utmost  limits  now  until  we  die. 
At  the  bottom  of  it  all  lies  the  buildiBg  up  of  coun- 
try life.  If  there  is  one  who  does  not  agree  that 
education  is  for  all  ages,  we  will  turn  him  over  to 
one  of  these  enthusiastic  speakers  of  ours,  and  let 
his  training  begin. ' 

Co-operation  the  Theme. 

The  Business  Men's  Conference,  the  Farmers' 
Conference,  the  Conference  of  Virginia  Preachers 
and  the  Interstate  Conference  of  Superintendents 
were  the  most  largely  attended  Conferences  of 
the  Richmond  meeting.  All  of  them  tended  to  the 
same  end — eo-opei-ation  between  all  classes  and 
elements  for  the  improvement  of  rural  life  through 
better  methods  of  farming,  through  mutual  aims 
with  the  business  folk,  through  the  country  church 
and  the  country  school. 

A  most  interesting  announcement  was  made  at  the 
fJonference  of  Farmers,  when  it  was  stated  that 
President  Wilson  and  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Houston  have  appointed  Dr.  T  .N.  Carver,  Professor 
of  Economics  in  Harvard  University,  to  be  head  of 
a  Social  Service  Commission,  a  division  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 

Day  of  Co-operation. 

Summarizing  the  many  meetings  of  the  Confer- 
ence, it  was  clear  that  there  was  launched  in  the 
South  a  new  movement.  In  practical  application,  it 
means  the  introduction  in  this  section  of  co-oper- 
ative associations  for  the  marketing  of  farm  prod- 
ucts and  of  co-operative  stores  for  the  distribution 
of  supplies  purchased  by  the  farmers.  Such  meth- 
ods are  already  in  successful  operation  in  the  North- 
west, particularly  in  Minnesota,  whence  several  ex- 
perts came  to  tell  how  it  was  done  there. 
Teaches  Old  People. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  addresses  was  de- 
livered by  Mj-s.  Cora  Wilson  Stewart,  of  Morehead, 


Ky.  Her  subject  was  "Eliminating  Adult  Illiter- 
acy." Realizing  that  many  of  the  older  people,  espe- 
cially those  in  mountain  sections,  were  not  permit- 
ted the  educational  advantages  within  the  reach  of 
every  child  to-day,  she  set  about  to  teach  grown 
men  and  women  to  read  and  write. 

On  moonlight  nights  she  has  almost  the  entire 
population  of  her  community  at  her  school,  where 
gray-headed  grandfathers  and  grandmothers  pore 
over  spellers  and  readers.  Mrs.  Stewart  exhibited 
a  portrait  of  her  oldest  student,  eighty-seven  yeai"s 
of  age,  who  is  an  earnest  seeker  after  Icnowledge. 
These  folks  take  the  keenest  interest  in  the  proceed- 
ings and  have  made  of  the  little  school-house  the 
center  of  their  entire  interest. 

Mrs.  Stewart  stated  that  within  one  year  she  will 
have  entirely  eliminated  illiteracy  from  the  com- 
munity and  that  every  inhabitant  will  be  able  to 
read  and  write  and  cipher. 

War  on  Hookworm. 

The  story  of  the  fight  against  hookworm  in  the 
South  was  told  by  Dr.  Wickliffe  Rose,  Secretary  of 
the  Rockefeller  Sanitary  Commission,  and  Dr.  J.  R. 
Ferrell,  the  State  Agent  in  North  Carolina.  It  was 
stated  that  about  50  per  cent  of  those  examined 
liave  been  found  infected — however,  these  investi- 
gations have  been  conducted  in  those  localities  pre- 
viously supposed  to  contain  the  greatest  amount  of 
infection.  The  problem  is  not  a  local  one,  but  exists 
in  all  tropical  and  semi-tropical  lands — in  India, 
Egypt,  in  Central  and  South  America,  and  even  in 
the  countries  of  Europe. 

North  Carolinians  Entertain  Ambassador  to  Eng- 
land. 

North  Carolina  delegates  to  the  Conference  of 
Education  in  the  South  united  in  giving  a  compli- 
mentary luncheon  to  Dr.  Walter  H.  Page,  presiding 
officer  of  the  Conference  just  closed,  in  recognition 
of  the  distinguished  honor  conferred  upon  the  Old 
North  State  by  the  appointment  of  one  of  its  sons  to 
the  Ambassadorship  at  the  court  of  St.  James. 

General  Julian  S.  Carr,  of  Durham,  N.  C,  presid- 
ed as  toastmaster,  and  presented  as  the  first  speak- 
er, J.  Y.  Joyner,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction in  North  Carolina,  who  spoke  to  the  toast, 
"What  Our  Down-Home  Folks  Think  About  It." 
President  W.  W.  Moore,  of  the  Union  Theological 
Seminary,  Richmond,  a  former  North  Carolinian, 
followed  with  a  talk  on  the  subject,  "What  the  Tar 
Heels  Think  About  It. " 

Speeches  were  made  also  by  Colonel  W.  A.  Blair, 
of  Winston-Salem;  General  Julian  S.  Carr,  of  Dur- 
ham; Congressman  Small,  of  North  Carolina;  Dr. 
Page,  and  others.  The  new  Ambassador  expressed 
his  appreciation  of  the  honor  conferred  upon  him  by 
President  Wilson,  and  said  that  he  was  going  to 
London  to  do  the  best  that  he  could. 


Work  for  Talented  Pupils. 

Twenty-five  pupils  with  talent  for  art  work  have 
two  hours'  special  work  every  Saturday  during  the 
school  year  from  9  to  11  a.  m.  They  are  taught  by 
one  of  the  assistant  supervisors  of  drawing.  These 
pupils  are  selected  by  the  principals,  teachers,  and 
the  supervisor  of  drawing.  The  school  has  been  a 
decided  success. 
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News  and  Comment  About  Books 


NOTES  AND  COMMENT. 

"The  Art  of  Short  Story  Narra- 
tion" is  announced  by  Stanhope  & 
Dodge,  Publishers,  Larchmont,  N.  Y. 
It  is  written  by  Henry  Albert  Phil- 
lips, whose  little  book  on  "The  Plot 
of  the  Short  Story"  is  so  sensation- 
ally keen  and  original. 


Dr.  W.  A.  McKeever, 
Boys  and  Girls"  has 
many  leaders  in  rural 
•ment  has  just  written 
on  "Training  the  Boy' 
Company),  the  author 
ing:  Train  the  whole 
merely  a  part  of  him. 


whose  "Farm 
interested  so 
life  improve- 
another  work 
"  (Macmillan 
3  slogan  be- 
boy  and  not 


Miss  Lucile  Gulliver  has  prepared 
for  publication  by  Ginn  &.  Company, 
"The  Friendship  of  Nations,"  a  story 
of  the  peace  movement  for  young 
people,  which  will  serve  both  as  a 
manual  of  Peace  Day  and  a  supple- 
mentary reader  for  the  upper  gram- 
mar and  lower  high  school  grades. 
By  its  skillful  treatment  of  the  sub- 
ject matter  this  book  adds  materially 
to  the  reader's  fund  of  useful  knowl- 
edge of  history,  civil  government, 
geography,  and  ethics,  and  also  pro- 
vides instruction  in  the  history  of 
peace.  For  the  celebration  of  Peace 
day,  which  is  to  be  observed  on  the 
ISth  day  of  May,  "The  Friendship  of 
Nations"  will  prove  an  appropriate 
adjunct. 


Two  especially  timely  books  on  the 
spring  list  of  Ginn  &  Company  are 
"School  and  Home  Gardens,'  by  W. 
H.  D.  Meier,  and  "Agronomy:  Practi- 
cal Gardening  for  High  Schools,"  by 
Willard  N.  Clute.  The  former  is  an 
eminently  practical  hand-book  for 
the  planting  and  cultivating  of  each 
common  variety  of  plants  in  window 
boxes  or  in  pots  in  the  house  as  well 
as  in  the  garden.  Clute's  "Agrono- 
my" is  a  more  general  and  technical 
manual  than  the  Meier,  discussing 
soils,  fertilizers,  plant  breeding, 
planting,  pruning,  and  control  of  in- 
sect pests  and  plant  disease. 


Many  young  women  and  those  re- 
sponsible lor  their  guidance  will  wel- 
come a  new  book  from  Houghton 
Hlfflin  Company  entitled  "Vocations 
for  Girls"  which  gives  definite  infor- 
mation in  regard  to  the  conditions  of 
work  and  opportunities  for  advance- 
ment in  the  more  common  vocations 
open  to  girls  who  have  had  only  a 
common  school  or  high  school  edu- 
cation. The  authors  have  drawn  not 
only  from  their  own  experience, 
which  has  been  extensive,  but  have 
also  profited  by  the  advice  of  many 
who  have  risen  through  these  differ- 
ent occupations,    to    important  posi- 


tions. Some  of  the  vocations  dis- 
cussed are  salesmanship,  stenogra- 
phy, nursing,  sewing,  teaching,  li- 
brary work,  etc. 


Professor  Thomas  N.  Carver,  of 
the  Department  of  Economics  in  Har- 
vard University,  has  been  appointed 
by  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Houston 
to  take  charge  of  the  proposed  "Ru- 
ral Organization  Service,"  a  new 
branch  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture designed  to  aid  the  farmer  in 
economic,  social,  and  co-operative 
buying  and  selling.  Professor  Car- 
ver is  the  author  of  "The  Principles 
of  Rural  Economics,"  published  last 
year  by  Ginn  &  Company.  This  vol- 
ume, which  discusses  the  problems  of 
agriculture  from  the  viewpoint  of  na- 
tional economy,  has  met  with  the  en- 
thusiastic approval  both  of  econom- 
ists and  of  practical  agriculturists 
and  has  been  adopted  as  a  text-book 
in  a  number  of  State  agricultural 
schools.  In  it  Professor  Carver  takes 
up  not  only  the  factors  of  agricul- 
tural production  and  the  distribution 
of  the  agricultural  income,  but  also 
the  problems  of  the  rural  social  life. 
The  same  author  now  has  in  prepara- 
tion a  series  of  essays  on  economic 
justice  which  he  plans  to  publish 
later  in  book  form. 


BOOK  REVIEWS. 

Southern  Poems.  Selected,  Ar- 
ranged and  Edited  with  Biographical 
Notes.  By  Charles  W.  Kent,  Profes- 
sor of  English  Literature,  University 
of  Virginia.  Riverside  Literature  Se- 
ries. Cloth,  viii-|-112  pages.  Price, 
2  5  cents,  Houghton-Mifflin  Company, 
Boston. 

A  useful  collection  of  sixty-five 
poems  from  forty  authors.  Many  are 
well  known,  quite  a  number,  though 
old,  are  not  familiar,  and  a  few  are 
recent.  A  brief  biographical  note  is 
devoted  to  each  author,  these  notes 
being  placed  together  after  the  last 
of  the  poems.  A  handy  text  for 
school  use. 


Carlyle's  Essay  on  Bums.  Edited 
by  Robert  Armistead  Stewart,  Ph.D., 
Professor  in  Richmond  College. 
Graded  Classics  Series.  Cloth,  159 
pages.  Price,  30  cents.  B.  F.  John- 
son Publishing  Company,  Richmond, 
Va. 

An  introduction  of  thirty-eight 
pages  gives  a  helpful  insight  into  the 
lives  and  characters  of  Carlyle  and 
Burns.  Twenty  pages  of  useful  notes 
follow  the  essay,  and  there  is  a 
glossary  following  these.  Then  come 
eight  pages  of  familiar  poems  from 
Burns.  The  little  volume  is  quite 
attractive  in  paper,  print,  and  bind- 
ing, and  is  among  the  very  best  edi- 
tions of  ifs  kind. 


Science  and  Art  of  Debate.  By  Ed- 
win Du  Bois  Shurter,  in  charge  of 
the  School  of  Public  Speaking  at  the 
University  of  Texas.  Cloth,  280 
pages.  Price,  $1.25  net;  postage,  12 
cents.  Neale  Publishing  Company, 
New  York  and  Washington. 

A  fine  exposition  of  its  subject. 
Useful  not  only  as  a  text-book,  but  to 
every  one — lawyer,  teacher,  preach- 
er, or  what  not — who  wishes  to  im- 
press his  own  ideas  upon  others  by 
the  art  of  speech.  It  contains  an  in- 
troduction and  ten  chapters  of  dis- 
cussion, illustration  and  exposition. 
Exercises  for  practice  follow  each 
chapter  and  at  the  end  of  the  book 
is  an  appendix  of  questions  for  de- 
bate and  also  a  useful  index.  This 
is  a  book  to  be  recommended  espe- 
cially to  students  who  take  an  inter- 
est in  debating. 


Noted  Pennsylvanlans.  By  Walter 
Lefferts,  Supervising  Principal  Thom- 
as G.  Morton  School,  Philadelphia. 
Boards,  2  52  pages,  illustrated.  Price 
not  given.  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company, 
Philadelphia. 

This  series  of  interesting  life 
stories  is  intended  to  supplement  the 
usual  course  in  United  States  History. 
Twenty  noted  Pennsylvanlans  of 
more  or  less  national  renown  are 
included,  such  as  Robert  Morris,  An- 
thony Wayne,  Stephen  Girard,  John 
J.  Andubon,  James  Buchanan, 
George  B.  McLellan,  Thaddeus  Stev- 
ens, and  Andrew  Carnegie.  Here  is 
a  sentence  or  two  from  the  preface 
of  this  Pennsylvanian  book:  "We 
need  to  know  our  great  citizens  bet- 
ter. New  England  has  steeped  her 
people  in  love  of  their  history  until 
tourists  flock  to  the  hallowed  ground. 
Other  sections  of  the  country  might 
well  follow  New  England's  example." 
These  sketches  have  interest  and 
value  for  others  than  Pennsylvanlans, 
since  many  of  the  subjects  are  of  na- 
tional fame. 


New   Ideals   in  Rural   Schools.     By 

George  Herbert  Betts,  Ph.D.,  Profes- 
sor of  Psychology,  Cornell  College, 
Iowa.  Revised  Educational  Mono- 
graphs. Cloth,  128  pages.  Price,  60 
cents.  Houghton  Mifflin  Company, 
Boston. 

This  is  a  compact  and  interesting 
presentation  of  the  rural  school  prob- 
lem, impressive  because  of  the  com- 
pactness and  clearness  of  its  con- 
structive program.  A  former  Mon- 
ograph (Cubberley's  Improvement  of 
the  Rural  School)  presented  the 
need  of  more  money,  better  organiza- 
tion, and  thorough  supervision — 
aspects  of  the  State's  duty  to  the 
rural  schools.  Professor  Betts,  in 
this  little  volume,  indicates  how  the 
schools  should  respond:  (1)  In  social 
organization  for  community  service; 
(2)  In  a  broader  and  more  thorough 
curriculum,  and  (3)  in  better  teach- 
ing.     The   care   of   rural   school   im- 
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provement  is  in  these  three  chapterai 
We   wish   every   rural   school  teacher 
and  committeeman  in  the  State  might 
study    this    little    book    of    practical) 
ideals. 


Cromwell,  England's  Uncrowned 
King  (Little  Lives  ot  Great  Men  Se- 
ries). By  Esse  V.  Hathaway,  In- 
structor in  English  in  the  Des  Moines 
(Iowa)  High  School.  Illustrated 
with  four  half-tone  portraits  and 
fifty-one  text  illustrations  by  Carle 
Michel  Boog.  Cloth,  190  pages. 
Price,  3  5  cents.  Rand  McNally  & 
Company,  Chicago  and  New  York. 

Cromwell  rose  to  be  the  greatest 
man  in  England  through  steadfast 
adherence  to  what  he  believed  right, 
and  his  stubborn  fight  for  the  reali- 
zation of  his  convictions  is  a  story 
full  of  inspiration.  If  he  seems  a 
hard  and  stern  man,  he  nevertheless 
lived  for  the  loftiest  ideals.  Ready 
to  seize  the  opportunity  of  leader- 
ship, and  with  the  courage  to  meet 
every  difficulty,  Cromwell  is  shown 
in  this  biography  as  pre-eminently 
the  man  of  the  hour.  The  patriotic 
purpose  of  his  life  stands  in  sharp 
contrast  to  the  selfish  ambitions 
which  animated  Napoleon,  whose  bi- 
ography Miss  Hathaway  wrote  ear- 
lier in  the  series. 


What    Children     Study     and   Wliy. 

By  Charles  B-  Gilbert,  formerly  Su- 
perintendent of  Schools  of  St.  Paul, 
Minn.,  Newark,  N.  J.,  and  Roches- 
ter, N.  Y.  337  Pages,  $1.50.  Silver. 
Burdett  &  Company,  New  York. 

For  those  school  officials  and 
teachers  who  talk  against  the  "over- 
crowded curriculum"  as  well  as  for 
those  who  clamor  for  the  addition 
of  the  latest  education  "fad"  this 
book  offers  unique  and  valuable  ma- 
terial. It  discusses  analytically  the 
values  of  all  subjects  taught  in  the 
elementary  school  course  of  study, 
and  shows  how  they  should  be  treat- 
ed in  the  course  of  study.  It  traces 
every  school  subject  to  its  relation 
to  the  life  of  the  pupil  and  it  fur- 
nishes the  best  possible  criterion  by 
which  to  judge  all  proposed  changes 
and  reforms  in  school  courses.  The 
chapters  on  Methods  of  Instruction 
are  especially  helpful  in  their  con- 
ctructive  criticism.  Two  of  the  most 
illuminating  chapters  in  the  book 
are  "The  Correlation  of  Studies"  and 
"Efficiency  of  the  Course  of  Study." 
The  much-discussed  problems  of  Sex 
Hygiene,  Moral  Training,  Industrial 
Training,  Motor  Expression,  etc..  are 
treated  with  rare  common-sense. 
Teachers  and  school  officials  will  find 
in  these  discussions  illuminating 
suggestions  for  the  solution  ot  many 
of  the  puzzles  which  confront  them 


Speech,"  etc.  Cloth,  420  pages. 
IPrice,  $1.0  net.  A.  C.  McClurg  & 
Co.,   Chicago. 

I  Just  from  the  press,  this  attractive 
[Volume  is  one  of  the  best  text-books 
^of  oratory  that  have  come  to  our  no- 
tice. It  is  adapted  either  to  class 
luse  or  self-instruction  and  contains 
'■'the  complete  course  which  the  au- 
■  thor  gives  in  his  institution,  the  Law- 
'  rence  School  of  New  York  City. 
From  the  mechanical  aspects  of  the 
voice  and  its  use,  the  author  covers 
the  ground  through  construction  of 
sentences  and  speeches,  and  the  con- 
ditions of  effective  delivery.  He  re- 
produces a  number  of  the  most  fa- 
mous speeches,  and  the  conditons  of 
effective  delivery.  He  reproduces  a 
number  of  the  most  famous  speeches 
of  both  ancient  and  modern  times, 
and  gives  analyses  of  their  construc- 
tion and  accounts  of  their  delivery 
which  enable  the  student  to  see  the 
reasons  for  their  acclamation  as 
great  pieces  of  oratory.  The  author's 
enthusiasm  fills  the  pages  of  the 
book  and  makes  them  not  only  in- 
structive but  emphatically  stimulat- 
ing. It  is  a  book  that  the  real  stu- 
dent of  oratory  will  delight  in. 


The  Second  Book  of  Stories  for  the 

Story-Teller.  By  Fannie  E.  Coe. 
Cloth,  xiv-|-209  pages.  Price,  80 
cents.  Houghton-Mifflin  Company, 
Boston. 

This  attractive  little  volume  con- 
tains thirty-five  stories  suited  to  the 
second  grade.  They  were  selected  and 
carefully  graded  by  Miss  Fannie  E. 
Coe,  Teacher  of  English  in  the  Bos- 
ton Normal  School.  Folk-tales,  mod- 
ern fairy  tales,  and  myths — the  fields 
from  which  material  for  The  First 
Book  of  Stories  for  the  Story-Teller 
was  drawn — have  a  generous  show- 
ing in  this  Second  Book;  and  there  is 
added  a  new  field  as  a  source  for 
stories.  This  is  Real  Life,  in  which 
children  of  this  age  begin  to  take  de- 
cided interest.  Under  this  heading 
appear  tales  of  child  life,  of  child 
heroes,  of  adult  heroes,  and  of  ani- 
mals. A  large  number  of  the  stories 
were  chosen  for  their  moral  value. 
They'  present  the  virtues  of  persist- 
ence, faithfulness,  truthfulness,  hon- 
esty, generosity,  loyalty  to  one's  word 
tender  care  of  animals,  and  love  of 
friends  and  family.  While  some  old 
favorites  are  present,  this  little  vol- 
ume will  commend  itself  to  teachers 
and  to  the  friends  of  little  children 
because  of  its  fresh  and  unhackneyed 
material. 


How  to  Master  the  Spoken  Word. 

Designed  as  a  Self-Instructor  for  All 
who  Would  Excel  in  the  Art  of  Public 
Speaking.  By  Edwrn  Gordan  Law- 
rence,   author    of     the     "Power    of 


The  AutobiogTaphy  of  Benjamin 
Franklin.  Edited  by  George  B.  Alton, 
State  Instructor  of  High  Schools  for 
Minesota.  Illustrated  with  four  half 
tones,  and  line  drawnings  by  Homer 
W.  Colby.  Cloth,  314  pages.  Price, 
4  5  cents.  Rand  McNally  &  Company, 
Chicago  and  New  York. 

A  good  biography  of  a  man  of 
strong  character  is  one  of  the  most 


stimulating  of  books  for  the  young 
reader.  In  the  "Autobiography  of 
Benjamin  Franklin"  the  English  lan- 
guage possesses  one  of  the  very  .best 
biographies  ever  written.  The  Au- 
tobiography of  Franklin  is  both  a 
vivid  historical  document  and  a  reve- 
lation of  the  most  brilliant  and  ver- 
satile character  in  American  history. 
The  rise  of  the  printer's  apprentice 
to  the  most  honored  place  among  the 
statesmen  of  his  time,  his  devotion  to 
the  cause  of  American  liberty,  his 
inventive  skill,  and  the  homely  wis- 
dom of  "Poor  Richard"  have  delight- 
ed readers  for  generations.  But 
above  all,  the  merit  of  the  Autobiog- 
raphy lies  in  the  account  of  how,  a^ 
a  boy,  Franklin  laid  the  foundation 
of  his  later  successes  by  persistent 
self-discipline,  marvelous  direction 
of  purpose,  and  unceasing  applica- 
tion to  duty.  A  brief  conclusion 
summing  up  that  part  of  Franklin's 
life  which  is  not  recorded  in  the 
Autobiography  has  been  added  by  the 
editor,  Geoge  B.  Alton.  Several  pages 
of  the  "Sayings  of  Poor  Richard"  and 
a  chronology  supplement  the  usual 
notes  and  suggestions. 


Educational      Administration:      By 

George  Drayton  Strayer  and  Edward 
L.  Thorndike,  Teachers  College,  Co- 
lumbia University.  Macmillan  Com- 
pany, New  York.    391  pages. 

Many  definite  studies  have  of  late 
years  been  made  of  actual  adminis- 
trative conditions  in  school  systems, 
especially  by  a  group  of  men  work- 
ing under  the  influence  ot  Teacher's 
College.  This  book  makes  accessible 
for  the  first  time  to  the  general  read- 
er much  of  this  work.  It  contains, 
not  opinions,  but  facts,  which  ought 
to  be  of  interest  to  every  school  man. 
It  includes  studies  of  the  students  of 
elementary  and  secondary  schools,  on 
such  subjects  as  retardation  and 
elimination,  variations  in  the  same 
grade,  etc.,  -studies  of  the  teacher,  . 
his  status,  influence  of  men  and  wo- 
men teachers,  studies  of  the  organi- 
zation of  schools  and  courses  of 
study,  in  elementary,  high  school, 
and  college,  means  the  measuring 
educational  products,  and  a  very  val- 
uable chapter  on  school  finance. 

The  book  is  by  no  means  easy 
reading.  It  is  filled  with  mathematical 
computations  and  tables,  and  is,  in 
short,  a  book  for  study  and  reference. 
It  brings  together,  however,  such  val- 
uable material  that  it  must  be  regard- 
ed as  one  of  the  most  valuable  con- 
tributions made  to  education  for  sev- 
eral years,  especially  for  the  super- 
intendent ot  a  system  of  any  size.  It 
is  in  no  sense  a  book  for  the  untrain- 
ed teacher.  I  should  like  to  recom- 
ment  it  for  the  reference  library  of 
superintendents. 

H.  W.   CHASE. 
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The  University  AVins  Two  Debates. 

The  University  of  North  Carolina 
met  the  University  of  Virginia  and 
John  Hopliins  University  in  a  trian- 
gular debate  April  19.  The  North 
Carolina  teams  won  both  debates. 


What  One  Box   Party   Did. 

Mr.  R.  P.  Grumpier,  Principal  of 
the  High  School  at  Knap  of  Reeds, 
writes  the  following  interesting 
story: 

"On  Friday  night,  March  14  of  this 
year,  we  had  a  "box  party"  at  Knap 
of  Reeds  High  School  for  the  purpose 
of  raising  money  with  which  to  pur- 
chase a  piano  for  the  school.  Al- 
though'the  weather  was  so  inclement 
and  the  streams  in  this  section  were 
so  swollen  that  day  that  we  had  only 
a  very  small  crowd — consisting  only 
of  the  immediate  neighborhoods,  we 
raised  ?79.50  that  night.  We  have 
received  $1.50  or  more  additional 
since  then. 

We  never  do  things  by  halves  in 
this  community.  We  expect  to  pur- 
.chase  our  piano  before  school  opens 
next  fall.  We  are  assured  of  that. 
We  shall  employ  a  music  teacher  be- 
fore  the   next  session   begins. 


The  Colored    Childi-en's    Regard    for 
Governor  Aycock. 

The  children  of  the  colored  public 
schools  of  Cumberland  County,  aid- 
ed by  the  colored  school  committee- 
men, the  Women's  Working  clubs, 
the  students  and  teachers  of  the  State 
Colored    Normal    schools    and    other 


representative  citizens  of  the  colored 
race  of  the  county,  raised  and  pre- 
sented through  State  Superintendent 
Joyner  a  contribution  of  $218.91  to 
the  Aycock  Monument  Fund.  This 
contribution  was  brought  to  Raleigh 
and  presented  to  Superintendent  Joy- 
ner by  a  special  committee,  consist- 
ing of  J.  G.  Smith,  president  of  the 
County  Teachers'  Association  and 
Women  Working  clubs,  and  E.  E. 
Smith,  principal  of  the  State  Colored 
Normal  School,  and  County  Superin- 
tendent B.  T.  McBryde,  who,  by  spe- 
cial request,  accompanied  the  com- 
mittee and  served  as  chairman  of  it. 

State  Superintendent  J.  Y.  Joyner 
said: 

"This  is  the  largest  contribution 
made  to  the  Aycock  Monument  fund 
by  the  public  schools,  white  or  col- 
ored, of  any  county  of  the  State.  The 
generosity  and  patriotism  of  these 
colored  children  and  colored  citizens 
of  Cumberland  County,  and  the  spirit 
that  prompted  their  gift,  deserve  the 
highest  commendation  and  apprecia- 
tion of  all  good  citizens,  white  or  col- 
ored, of  the  entire  State,  and  are 
worthy  of  more  than  a  passing  notice. 


YEK  CAN'T  RUB  IT  OUT. 

A  little  incident  which  I  read  not 
long  ago  brings  forcibly  to  mind  a 
great  truth,  says  an  exchange.  A 
wealthy  young  fellow  was  standing 
before  a  costly  plate-glass  window, 
idly  scratching  upon  it  with  a  dia- 
mond ring  upon  his  finger.  A  small 
street  urchin,  after  watching  him  for 
awhile  with  evident  signs  of  displeas- 


"Have  accepted  at  $1800.  For  your 
assistance  I  thank  you."  This  mem- 
ber was  receiving  in  N.  C.  a  salary  of 
$1200.  We  place  many  N.  C.  teach- 
ers. Write  for  "Yard  of  Our  Record." 
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ure,- finally  said  to  the  older  boy,  who 
was  disfiguring  the  window: 

"Don't  yer  do  that  no  more.  What 
yer  doing  it  fer?" 

"Guess  I  shall  do  it  if  I  want  to. 
Why  not?  Why  shan't  I  do  it?"  said 
the  other. 

"Because,"  said  the  younger  boy, 
and  his  voice  became  earnest,  "be- 
cause yer  can't  rub  it  out." 

Human  character  is  the  window 
clear,  flawless,  glistening,  smooth, 
upon  which  every  thought,  word  and 
action  are  leaving  their  certain  trace. 
That  unholy  thought  which  brought 
a  flush  to  the  cheek  and  caused  a 
start  of  guilt  lest  another  should  sus- 
pect it,  cuts  its  way  through  the  clear 
crystal  leaving  an  unsightly  scratch 
behind.  That  unkind  word  to  some- 
one else  brought  not  alone  the  heart- 
ache to  the  one  thus  unkindly  treat- 
ed, but  it  also  left  a  mark  on  your 
own  character,  where  before  there 
had  been  none. 

And  the  worst  of  it  is  that  none  of 
these  unsightly  scratches  will  rub 
out.  Try  as  we  will,  we  cannot  rub 
out  the  marks  which  our  daily  lives 
are  leaving  upon  our  personal  char- 
acters.— The  Presbyterian. 

SPECIAL    NOTICE.      SPECIAIi    OF- 
FER.    BOOK  FREE. 

A  question  book  free  if  you  state 
you  saw  this  offer  in  North  Caro- 
lina Education.  Send  a  check,  mon- 
ey order  or  registered  letter  for 
$1.00,  the  price  of  The  County  Ex- 
aminer, a  Normal  Question  Book 
with  questions  and  answers  on  four- 
teen subjects,  and  the  only  one  that 
gives  solutions  to  problems  in  Arith- 
metic, and  we  will  give  you  abso- 
lutely free  a  copy  of  Examinations 
Made  Easy,  Price  50  c,  a  question 
book  with  questions  and  answers  on 
all  the  common  school  branches. 
Both  these  books  are  leaders  and 
just  the  ones  you  need  to  make  a 
quick  and  thorough  preparation  for 
a  teachers'  examination.  Thousands 
are  using  them.  This  offer  is  made 
to  secure  a  thousand  quick  sales  and 
is  not  good  after  June  30.  1913. 
Don't  delay.  Order  today.  Teachers 
Supply  Co.,   Grayson,   Ky. 


T  May  School  for  Teachers 

at  the  A.  &  M.  COLLEGE,  RALEIGH,  N   C. 
Begins  May  13th  and  Continues  Through  May  24th 

This  school  is  conducted  with  three  purposes  in  view : 

First,  to  enable  rural  teachers  to  begin  a  delightful  acquaintance  with  the  elements  of  those  sci- 
ences on  which  farming  of  today  is  based,  and  thereby  to  make  their  teaching  more  efficient. 

Second,  to  start  teachers  on  the  road  to  specializing  as  teachers  of  agriculture  in  rural  high  schools. 

Third,  to  aid  definitely  those  teachers  who  wish  to  comply  with  the  State  law  and  teach  agricul- 
ture in  their  schools. 

The  entire  college  equipment  is  open  to  these  teachers  :  no  charge  for  tuition.  Teachers  secure 
their  own  board  and  lodging.    A  most  profitable  two  weeks  of  work  at  a  delightful  place. 

^     Address.  EDGAR  A.  HODSON,  Secretary. 
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How  Catawba  County's  Commission- 
er of  Agriculture  is  Teacliing  Agri- 
culture. 

H.  K.  Foster,  the  County  Commis- 
sioner of  Agriculture  of  Catawba 
County,  has  now  started  in  the  coun- 
ty ten  demonstration  plots  at  ten  dif- 
ferent school  houses.  The  land  for 
these  plots  has  been  donated  by  far- 
mers of  the  different  districts  and  the 
worli  will_  be  done  by  the  school 
children  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Foster,  who  will  visit  each  district 
personally  and  look  after  the  plant- 
ing and  cultivation.  The  proceeds  of 
the  plots  will  go  towards  improving 
the  building  and  grounds  of  the 
school  property. 


The   Campaign   For   a  Xew   Building 
in  Clayton. 

One  of  the  features  of  the  cam- 
paign in  Clayton  for  a  new  school 
building  was  the  march  of  the  child- 
ren through  town  with  banners 
streaming.  The  parade  formed  at 
the  school  building,  and  headed  by 
the  band  from  the  Caraleigh  Mills  at 
Raleigh,  marched  to  the  upper  cot- 
ton mill,  where  the  band  played  and 
the  children  sang  "America";  then  to 
the  depot,  Barbour's  corner  to  the 
lower  cotton  mill.  At  each  of  these 
places  the  students  sang  their  songs, 
gave  their  school  yell  and  the  band 
furnished  music.  At  each  stop  the 
school  yell  was  received  with  much 
applause.  The  yell  is  as  follows: 
"Ray,  Ray;  Rah,  Rah;  Clayton 
Graded  School,"  and  the  boys  surely 
knew  how  to  put  the  emphasis  in  the 
right  place.  The  banners,  borne  by 
the  different  grades  bore  the  follow- 
ing slogans: 


"We  are  Worth  It." 

"What?" 

"A  New  School  Building." 

"We  Need  It." 

"Why?" 

"For  Our  Boys  and  Girls." 

"We  Will  Work  For  It." 

"Watch  Clayton  Grow." 
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THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

Summer  School  lor  Teachers,  June  tl— July  23.  19 1 3 

Courses  will  be  offered  in  Primary  School  Methods,  the  Common  School 
Branches,  Arithmetic,  Algebra,  Geometry,  Trigonometry,  Secondary  Education, 
Educational  Psychology,  School  Administration,  English  Grammar,  Composition 
and  Literature,  History,  Physics,  Chemistry,  Botany,  Agriculture,  Geography, 
Forestry,  Latin,  French,  German,  Drawing,  Library  Administration  and  Public 
School  Music.     Special  courses  to  meet  the  needs  of  all  classes  of  Teachers. 

No  tuition  fees  charged  teachers  of  the  Stale  or  those  preparing  to  become  teachers  A  nominal 
registration  fee  of  five  dollars  admits  Vt  all  courses.  The  University  Library  and  Laboratories  ,  pen 
to  students  of  the  Summer  School  without  additional  cost. 

Board  at  Commons  Hall  and  Lodging  in  the  College  Dormitories  fuj-nished  at  actual  coj^t. 

The  earnest  teacher  or  student  who  wishes  to  spend  a  part  of  the  summer  in  quiet,  intensive 
study,  unHer  competent  in^trnctors,  will  find  here  excellent  opportunity. 

A  bulletin  containing  detailed  inform.,tion  as  to  courses  of  study,  instructors,  expenses,  etc  . 
will  be  ready  in  March     This  will  be  sent,  upon  application,  to  anyone  interested. 

For  fuither  information,  address 

N.  W  WALKER.  Director  oi  Ibe  Summer  School.  Cbapel  Bi.l.  N.  C 


iTlotji^^a/ry^    loop 00     /jLa-akzn^     haM<^   lUjLeL- 

'l^eadina  in~Pu.lrlLC  SckooLs,"     iU^dcct:    Iksil^ 
-yrurdtr  ktlffJi    (f^>^  o-n~tut.<Ju/nr,   ^t^e.    hcujJi-  Siu-duid^. 

^  Loo    fiAjLfCuicL..    J^^fto     <^I0   <«-    mtrr<_    'Soi-    O^U^OLxJi^ 
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Thoughtful,  Earnest,  Ambitious  Teachers 

WILL  NOT  UNDERESTIMATE  THE  VALUE  OF  OUR 

TWENTY-ONE  YEARS  ESTABLISHED  REPUTATION 

If  interested  in  securing  a  better  position  for  next  Fall,  write  for  our 

New  IVfanual.     It's  Free. 

SHE:RIDA.IM*S   teach-  RS'  AGEISICY,     Charlotte,  N.  C. 


THE  HEART  OF  OAK  READERS 

A  Graded  Series  of  Seven  Literary  Readers 

The  Only  series  of  readers  officially  adopted  by  the  State 
Board  of  Education  and  recommended  for  supplementary  use 
in  North  Carolina. 

RUBLISHED  BY 

O.    C.    HEATH    AND    C  O  IVI  F»  A  IM  Y 

Boston  New  York  Chicago  Atlanta 

Souttiern  A.clclress,  Candler  A.nnex:,  A.tlanta.  Ga. 
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Mr.  C.  N.  Wilson  of  East  Carolina 
Teachers'  Training  School  Ad- 
dresses Edgecombe  Teachers. 

At  the  January  meeting  of  the 
Edgecombe  Teachers'  Association, 
held  in  the  graded  school  auditorium 
at  Tarboro,  Mr.  C.  N.  Wilson,  of  the 
East  Carolina  Teachers'  Training 
School,  made  a  magnificent  address, 
his  subject  being,  "Problems  of  the 
Rural  Teacher."  Prefatory  to  his  re- 
marks, Mr.  Wilson  discussed  the 
problems  of  farm  life  and  mentioned 
as  agencies  of  farm  life,  good  roads, 
farmers'  institutes,  the  country 
church,  the  county  paper,  and  the 
county  school.  The  teachers  were 
urged  to  take  an  interest  in  those 
things  which  pertain  to  farm  life  and 
to  adapt  themselves  to  the  life  of  the 
community  in  which  they  live.  As 
agencies  to  the  country  school,  Mr. 
Wilson  discussed  the  Woman's  Bet- 
terment Association,  Boy's  Corn 
Clubs,  Girl's  Tomato  Clubs,  the  coun- 
ty fair,  the  county  commencement, 
and  the  county  Sunday-school."  His 
address  was  timely  and   practical. 


Mary's  Little  Lamb. 

It  is  pleasant  to  find  that  John 
Roulstone's  "Mary  Had  a  Little 
Lamb"  was  based  on  fact.  In  1814 
Roulstone  was  studying  for  the  min- 
istry in  the  town  of  Sterling,  near 
Worcester,  Mass.,  and  Mary  Sawyer, 
a  school  girl  of  eight,  lived  in  the 
vicinity.  She  afterward  became  Mrs. 
Taylor  and  the  monument  which  sur- 
mounts her  grave  in  the  old  cemetery 
at  Waverly,  Mass.,  tells  her  history. 

The  incident,  which  Roulstone 
made  famous  in  verse,  as  related  by 
Mary's  old  school  teacher,  Rebekah 
Kimball,  deviates  in  some  way  from 
the  verse.  It  is  true  that  the  lamb 
on  the  morning  in  question  followed 
Mary  and  her  brother  Nat  to  school. 
They  discovered  it  as  they  were  cross- 
ing a  stone  wall  and  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  Nat,  the  lamb  was  brought  in- 
to the  school-house  and  hid  in  one  of 
the  desks,  but  it  was  discovered  by 
the  teacher  and  the  little  woolly  ani- 
mal was  removed  by  Mary. 


C  ommencements 

For  1913  We  Now  Have  With  Us 


For  Presents 
We  Suggest  a  Nice  Copy  of 


Oxford 
Edition  of 


The  Bible 


We  have  these  in  well  selected  stock.    Send  for  price  list. 

PoPm^    and  various  attractive  books  for  presents. 
-*•  '-^^J-'"'-^    Send  the  order  for  what  is  wanted.    We 
will  do  the  rest. 

Alfred  Williams  &  Co. 

RALEIGH,  N.  C. 


East    Carolina  Teachers 
Training  School 


A  State  school  to  train  teachers  for  the  pubHc  schools 
of  North  Carolina.  Every  energy  is  directed  to  this  one 
purpose.  Tuition  free  to  all  who  agree  to  teach.  Fall 
Term  begins  September  24,  1912, 

For  catalogue  and  other  information  address, 

ROBT.  H.  WRIGHT,  President, 

GREENVILLE,  N.  C. 


Among  those  who  have  written  in  terms  of  high  praise  of 

METCALF'S  ENGLISH  LITERATURE 

are  some  of  the  most  distinguished  prof  es- 

sors  in  American  universities  and  colleges. 

Let  us  send  you  "The  Book  of  Opinions" 

also  a  booklet  of  specimen  pages. 

B.  F.  Johnson  Publishing  Co. 

Richmond,  Virginia. 


B.  F.  JOHNSON  PUBLISHING  CO. 
•  Richmond,  Va. 

j  Gentlemen :  Please  send  me  your  booklet  con 
I  taining  specimen  pages  from  Dr.  Metcalf's  Eng- 
]  lish  Literature,  also  "The  Book  of  Opinions." 

Name 

^  Post  Office 

'  State  - 
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University  of  Virginia  Snmmer  School 

EDWIN  A.  ALDERMAN,  President 

June  24th  to  August  7th 

Courses  for  College  Credit 

Courses  for  College  Entrance 

Courses  for  High  School  Teachers 

Courses   for   Elementary  Teachers 

Several  hundred  different  courses  in  the  following  subjects :  Agriculture,  Astronomy,  Biology, 
Field  Botany,  Chemistry,  Domestic  Economy,  Drawing,  Education,  English,  French,  Games,  Geography' 
German,  Greek,  History,  Hygiene  and  Sanitation,  Latin,  Library  Methods,  Manual  Training,  Mathemat- 
ics, School  Music,  Philosophy,  Physical  Training,  Physics,  Psychology,  Story  Telling,  Writing. 

Special  courses  in  Drawing,  School  Music,  School  Gardening,  Aesthetic  Gymnastics,  Playgrounds 
and  Recreation,  Manual  Training,  Kindergarten  with  Observation  Classes,  Montessori  Methods  with 
Observation  Work,  Library  Methods,  Scout  Masters'  Course,  Domestic  Science. 

Definite  courses  leading  to  Professional  Elementary  Certificates — Primary  grade  and  Grammar 
grade.  Also  Special  High  School  Certificates  and  Certificates  for  Supervisors  of  Music,  Drawing,  Man- 
ual Training  and  Agriculture. 

Attendance  last  session  from  34  State?. 

The  Most  Beautiful  Group  of  Academic  Buildings  in  the  Country 

Pleasant  Summer  Climate — comfortable  accommodations  at  reasonable  rates.  Tuition  low.  Re- 
duced railroad  rates. 

Music  Festival,  Fourth  of  July  Pageant,  Lectures,  Rural  Life  Conference,  Entertainments,  Cheap 
Excursions  to  Historical  Points. 

Sixty-page  announcement  will  be  sent  upon  application  to 

Director  of  the  Summer  School,     -    University,  Va. 


The  Southern  Atmosphere 
of  The  Howell  Readers 

■y^AS  one  of  the  chief  reasons  assigned  for  their  adop- 
tion by  the  State  of  North  Carolina. 
Come  to  think  of  it,  do  you  know  that  though  other 
readers  have  been  written  by  southerners,  the  Howell 
books  are  the  only  ones  that  have  a  distinctly  Southern 
atmosphere  ?    It's  a  fact. 

ALFRED  WILLIAMS  &  CO., 

RALEIGH,  N.  C, 
SOLE  AGENTS  FOR  NORTH  CAROLINA. 


f  OUR   1913  CATALOG  # 

0     Contains    many    new    instruments,    all  0 


new      illustrations,     lowest     prices    and ' 
valuable  information  of  interest  to  every  ^ 
science  instructor.     Send    us  your  name/^ 
and  address  and  we  will  send  you  i 
copy. 


_  Sales  Dep't   ^ 

'  Chicago  Apparatus  Co.,  Chicago.  III.  0 


Southern 

Teachers' 

Agency 

W-  H.  JONES.  Mgr. 

Columbia,  S.  C. 


IVorth  Carolina  Teachers 

We  cover  your  State  closely  and  can  help  you  to 
secure  one  of  the  higher  places  in  the  protession 
just  as  we  have  helped  scores  of  your  fellow  teach- 
ers. Our  40  page  booklet,  'A  Plan,"  and  our  folder 
"Workshop,"  are  yours  for  the  asking. 


The  University  of  Cliicago 


Offers  instruction  during 
the  Summer  Quarter  on 
the  same  basis  as  during 
the  other  quarters  of  the 
academic  year. 
The  undergraduate  col- 


leges,    the     gr 


schools,   and  the  profes- 
sional schools  provide 

Arts,  Literature, 
Set  en  ce,  Comm  erce 
and  Administration, 
Lazv,  Medicine,  Ed- 
ucation,and  Divinity. 
Instruction  is  given  by 
regular  members  of  the 
University  staff  which  is 
augmented  in  the  sum- 
mer by  appointment  of 
professors  and  instruc- 
tors  from    other  institu- 

Summrr  Quarter  1913 
1st  Terin  June  16  July  23 
2d  Term  July  24-Auo.  29 

L\'ill  be  sent  upon  applica- 


The  University  of  Chicago 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Read  SPECIAL  NOTICE  on  page 
19,  offering  free  a  valuable  book  for 
teaciejs. 
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A  Valuable  Book  for  Beginners  in  French 


ALDRICH  AND  FOSTER'S 

ELEMENTARY  FRENCH 

$1.00 

An  uncommonly  good  book  for  beginners  because  of  its  clearness  and  simplic- 
ity. It  has  just  enough  matter  for  a  year,  and  still  it  tells  the  pupil  all  that  he 
needs  to  use,  presenting  the  facts  of  the  French  language  in  a  thoroughly  intel- 
ligible manner. 

Harvard  University,  Yale  U  niversity.  West  Point  Military  Academy,  9  New 
York  City  high  schools,  Lawrenceville  School,  Wellesley  College,  Baltimore  Poly- 
technic Institute,  Cornell  University,  Princeton  University,  The  Hotchkiss  School, 
the  Friends'  Central  School  in  Philadelphia,  the  high  schools  of  Washington,  D. 
C.,  Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  and  hundreds  of  other  institutions  of 
similar  standing  in  every  section  of  the  country  are  usmg  it. 

With  so  assured  a  place  in  its  field,  no  teacher  not  using  the  book  should 
fail  to  investigate  it. 

GINN  AND  COMPANY,  Publishers 


70  Fifth  Avenue 


New  York 


Southern   School   Desks 

Superior  in  Quality  and  Reasonable 
in  Price 


A  Home  Product   For 
North  Carolina  Schools 


Every  North  Carolina  School  should  try  a  North  Carolina  Desk  and  be  convinced  that  a  first-class 
desk  can  be  had  at  home  and  save  freight  as  well  as  build  up  the  State. 

With  enlarged  facilities  and  more  experience  we  are  better  prepared  to  take  care  of  our  custom- 
ers.   Write  for  further  information  about  Black-boards,  Teachers'  Desks,  School  Desks,  etc. 

Southern  Desk  Company, 

Hickory,        -         -         -         -  -  N.  C. 
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DIRECTORS: 
Chas.  E.  Johnson 
Charles  J.  Parker 
James  C.  Allison 
Clarence  Poe 
J.  W.  Bailey 
J.  W.  Weaver 


Southern  School  Supply  Company 

SCHOOL,  CHURCH  AND  AUDITORIUM 

Furniture  and  Supplies 

Mannfactnrer  and  Manufacturers'  Agent 

lOS  W.  MARTIN  ST. 

Raleigh,  IV.  C,  May  1,  1913. 

SPECIAL  ANNOUNCEMENT: 

This  Company,  having  purchased  the  business,  good- 
will and  stock  of  goods  owned  by  Chas.  J.  Parker,  offers 
the  present  warehouse  stock  for  shipment  within  sixty 
days  from  date,  at  an  average  discount  of  10  per  cent. 

Prices  on  school  desks  will  probably  be  advanced  about 
10  per  cent  over  last  year.  So  by  ordering  immediately 
out  of  this  stock  you  can  save  about  20  per  cent.  In  order 
to  get  advantage  of  this  special  discount,  goods  must  be 
shipped  out  before  July  1st,  date  present  lease  expires. 
We  will  build  our  own  storage  warehouses  and  want  to 
save  expense  of  moving. 

We  have  on  hand  a  limited  quantity  of  steel  frame 
desks.  Standard  Automatic  cast  frame  desks  and  Trenton 
Cherry  Desks,  Teachers'  Desks  and  Chairs,  Book  Cases. 

We  have  considerable  stock  of  Dustless  Crayon,  Era- 
sers, Maps,  Globes,  Slated  Cloth,  Hyloplate  and  other 
general  school  supplies. 

If  you  are  in  the  market  for  anything  in  the  school 
supply  line,  send  us  list  of  items  that  you  can  use  at 
these  special  prices  and  we  will  make  quotations  on  the 
same  delivered  at  your  railroad  station. 

Let  us  hear  promptly  as  we  expect  to  clear  this  stock 
out  during  May  and  June  at  special  prices. 

Write  for  quotations  on  anything  needed  for  the  school 
house. 

THE  SOUTHERIV  SCHOOL  SUPPLY  CO. 

P.  S. — Everything  we  ship  is  guaranteed  to  be  first- 
class  and  satisfactory 
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F*picc:   SI  a  Ycaf 


Cbe  Uirtue  of  Dciiid* 

The  best  social  service  which  the  average  man  can  perform  its  to 
do  his  regular  work  well—ThomsiS  Nixon  Carver. 

Were  he  never  so  benighted,  forgetful  of  his  high  calling,  always 
hope  in  a  man  that  actually  and  earnestly  works. — Thomas  Carlyle. 

Wisdom  is  knowing  what  to  do  next,  knowledge  is  the  knowing 
how  to  do  it,  and  virtue  is  the  doing  of  it— David  Starr  Jordan. 


JUNE,  1913 
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BUY  YOUR  School  Supplies 
and  School  Furniture  Early 

and  avoid  possible  delays  later — that's  a  wise  thing  to  do. 
A  single  order  placed  with  us  will  cover  all  your  require- 
ments and  do  away  with  "shopping  around". 

American  Steel  Sanitary  Desks 

Absolutely  No  Breakage 

Built  of  our  tri  ngular 
steel  tubing — the  strongest 
construction  known.  Guar- 
anteed fo   a  lifetime. 

No  Bolts  or  Rivets 

All  steel  parts  electrical- 
ly welded— by  exclusive 
process  that  insures  per- 
fect union  invariably. 

Gun  Metal  Enamel  Finish 

Gives  a  soft,  velvety  ap- 
pearance. New,  sanitary, 
iiurable.  No  other  desks 
have  this  finish. 

Cost  No  More  Than 
Cast  Iron 

Prices  no  higher  than 
best  product  in  cast-iron. 
No  Ameiican  Sch  ol  can 
afford  less  than  the  best. 

Made  in  4  styles  of  Sla'ionary  and 

Adjnslable. 

Send  for  descriptive  Booklet 

Old  Dominion  Patent  Heating  and  Ventilating  System  the  greatest  health  producer  of 

the  age;  plenty  of  fresh  air — heat  evenly  distributed. 

Virgoplate  Blackboards,  or  other  blackboards  that  may  be  desired. 

Teachers'    Desks  and  Chairs,   Bookcases — the   handsomest,   most  substantial  and 

reasonable  line  ever  offered.     Virginia  made. 

School  wagon — Virginia  made — Shipment  made  quickly. 

Wire  Window  Guards—  a  great  saving  in  protecting  your  windows. 

Drinking  Fountains — Water  Coolers. 
Write  us  for  information  and  quotations  on  anything  for  your  schools. 

VIRGINIA  SCHOOL  SUPPLY  COMPANY 

Box  IITT,  RICHIVIOND,  VA. 
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Price:  $1  a  Year. 


GREATER   TRINITY   COLLEGE. 


Department  of  Education. 


OPPORTUNITY  FOR  TEACHERS. 

Trinity  College  offers  decidedly  superior  advan- 
tages to  those  wishing  to  become  teachers. 

The  purpose  of  the  Department  of  Education  is 

(1)  to  develop  a  greater  appreciation  of  the  value 
of  the  school  as  an  institution  in  the  history  of  man- 
kind; (2)  to  impart  a  knowledge  of  educational 
principles  and  methods  of  teaching;  (3)  to  acquaint 
the  student  with  the  status  of  primary  and  especial- 
ly secondary  education  of  the  present  day;  and  (4) 
to  make  a  careful  study  of  the  conditions  and  needs 
in  North  Carolina. 

COURSES  FOR  TEACHERS. 

1.  The  Learning  Process. — (1)  How  to  study;  the 
purpose  of  the  text-book;  and  the  relation  of  text- 
book and  the  school  to  the  life  of  the  pupil.  (2) 
Educational  psychology  and  application  of  psy- 
chological principles  to  the  learning  process. 

2.  Principles  of  Education. — (1)  Principles  under- 
lying the  selection  and  arrangement  of  subject-mat- 
ter for  the  different  grades;  (2)  principles  of  child- 
study  and  the  relation  of  the  child  to  the  school. 
Grading  of  the  course  of  study  with  reference  to  the 
mental  development  of  the  child. 

3.  History  of  Education. — (a)  Pre-Christian  and 
mediaeval  education,  with  special  emphasis  on  He- 
brew, Greek,  Roman,  and  mediaeval  culture,  and 
their  relation  to  institutional  life  of  the  people,     (b) 


Modern  education  with  special  emphasis  on  the  pur- 
poses, aims,  and  methods  of  elementary  and  second- 
ary schools.  How  religious,  political,  economic,  and 
social  changes  produce  changes  in  educational  con- 
tent. Educational  theory  and  practice  contrasted ; 
comparison  of  aims  and  methods. 

4.  Comparative  Education.— School  systems  in 
America  and  Europe  compared,  with  special  empha- 
sis on  the  systems  of  the  United  States,  England, 
Germany,  and  France. 

5.  School  Management. — The  school  of  to-day ;  ar- 
rangement of  the  course  of  study;  the  care  of  the 
child;  formalism  in  education;  the  school-house  and 
grounds;  life  in  the  school-room. 

6.  History  of  Culture. — This  course  will  be  given 
jointly  by  the  Departments  of  History  and  Educa- 
tion. The  aim  is  to  study  the  principal  intellectual 
movements  fi-om  Plato  to  the  nineteenth  century, 
with  special  reference  to  political,  social,  and  educa- 
tional problems.  Extended  readings  from  sources, 
biographies,  and  criticisms. 

7.  Aims  and  Methods  in  Education. — This  course 
is  primarily  for  teachers  of  Durham  and  adjoining 
counties.  Recitations  are  conducted  only  on  Satur- 
days. 

No  tuition.  Room  rent  reasonable.  For  further 
information,  apply  to 

R.  L.  FLOWERS,  Secretary, 
Trinity  College,  Durham,  N.  C. 


SUMMER  SCHOOL 

Students  who  wish  to  do  work  in  the  summer  in  order  to  prepare  for  college  in  the  Fall  are 

requested  write^for  information.    Address 

W.  W.  PEELE,  Headmaster,  Trinity  Park  School,  Durliam,  N.  C. 
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THE  COUNTY  INSTITUTES  FOR  THE  SUMMER  OF  1913 

By  E.  E.  Sams,  State  Sup  ervisor  of  Teacher  Training. 


New  Conditions. 

The  institutes  this  summer  will  embrace  three 
classes  of  teachers  who  will  be  required  by  law  to 
attend  either  an  institute  or  a  well-accredited  sum- 
mer school. 

(1)  Rural  teachers. 

(2)  Graded  school  teachers. 

(3)  High  school  principals. 

There  will  be  two  classes  of  rural  school  teachers 
— those  who  have  attended  an  institute  before  and 
have  had  some  experience  in  teaching,  and  those  who 
are  becoming  teachers  for  the  first  time  and  are 
practically  without  any  professional  training.  All 
of  the  graded  school  teachers  may  be  presumed  to 
have  had  more  or  less  professional  training.  It 
would  be  manifestly  foolish  to  require  all  of  these 
classes  of  teachers  to  receive  the  same  instruction  in 
the  institutes.  The  following  plan  will  therefore  be 
put  into  execution  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  situation : 

(1)  To  have  a  joint  morning  session,  at  which  gen- 
eral topics  of  interest  to  all  teachers  will  be  treated. 

(2)  To  have  sectional  meetings  in  the  afternoon 
devoted  to  the  needs  of  the  various  classes  of  teach- 
ers represented  and  taking  into  account  their  pre- 
vious professional  training  and  experience. 

The  moi'ning  sessions  will  consider  such  questions 
as  keeping  the  register ;  gradation,  classification  and 
promotion ;  school  and  class  management ;  relation  of 
school  to  communit.v ;  the  Reading  Circle  for  1913- 
1914  ;  a  daily  lesson  taken  from  0  'Shea 's  Every-Day 
Problems  in  Teaching,  with  concrete  illustration  in 
the  form  of  a  recitation  conducted  with  a  class  of 
children  or  with  the  teachers  present;  the  school  li- 
brary and  how  to  use  it ;  general  discussions  on 
Spelling,  Drawing,  and  Nature  Study,  etc. 

One  section  of  the  afternoon  meetings  will  be  de- 
voted to  the  new  and  inexperienced  teachers  on  the 
subjects  of  phonics,  primary  reading,  language,  num- 
ber, seat  work, — in  other  words,  general  primary 
methods. 

In  another  setcion  will  be  considered  the  teaching 
of  the  new  text-books  on  geography,  language,  his- 
tory, and  arithmetic. 

If  a  sufficient  number  of  high  school  men  be  pres- 
ent, still  another  section  will  be  devoted  to  a  consid- 
eration of  the  peculiar  problems  pertaining  to  their 
work. 

Local  Talent. 

In  almost  all  of  the  counties  where  institutes  are 
to  be  held  there  is  much  valuable  local  talent  that 
could  be  made  use  of  in  the  institutes.  There  are 
teachers  to  be  found  who  can  do  one  or  more  things 
exceedingly  well.  It  should  be  the  purpose  of  the 
•conductor,  with  the  help  and  advice  of  the  County 
'Superintendent,  to  discover  and  make  use  of  all  good 

^terial  that  is  available.  Some  institute  conduc- 
':ors  have  been  doing  this  regularly,  and  always  to. 

he  increased  interest  and  profit  of  the  institute.    By 

his  method  not  only  is  a  fresh  viewpoint  introduced. 

nit  a  fresh  voice  and  personality  as  well,  and  under 
•onditions  where  tired  nerves  are  sometimes  almost 
ready  to  cry  aloud  for  change.  Then,  too,  the  modi- 
fications in  the  institute  plan  above  referred  to  nec- 
essarily demand  more  work  of  the  conductors,  a  part 
01  which  they  might  wisely  delegate  to  others.    Fur- 


thermore, this  would  be  a  good  plan  for  developing 
new  institute  workers.  It  is  the  idea  to  recruit  the 
ranks  of  institute  conductors,  as  far  as  possible,  from 
those  teachers  who  are  most  directly  and  vitally  in 
touch  with  rural  conditions.  A  teacher  who  has 
"made  good"  as  a  rural  teacher  is  the  logical  one  to 
instruct  others  of  that  class. 

Subjects  to  be  Emphasized. 

As  above  indicated,  the  new  text-books  will  re- 
ceive especial  consideration,  both  in  the  primary  and 
intermediate  sections.  Dodge's  geographies  need 
close  attention,  for  the  subject  of  geography  is  poor- 
ly taught  as  a  rule.  Then  thare  are  the  new  books 
on  drawing  and  writing  which  teachers  must  learn 
to  teach.  The  day  for  temporizing  with  these  sub- 
jects has  passed.  The  time  is  rapidly  coming  when 
the  teacher  ■who  does  not  know  how  to  draw  will 
find  herself  without  a  position.  Nature  study  as  re- 
lated to  agriculture  is  another  subject  of  increasing 
importance,  involving,  as  it  does,  the  simple  study 
of  soils,  birds,  insects,  brooks,  basins,  trees,  weather 
conditions,  plant  diseases,  etc.  The  adopted  text- 
book on  agriculture,  the  geographies,  and  Govern- 
ment bulletins,  all  contain  helpful  material  and  sug- 
gestions for  this  kind  of  nature  study.  Consider- 
able attention  will  also  be  paid  to  the  teaching  of 
language  and  grammar,  especially  in  their  practical 
applications.  Furthermore,  some  period  of  State  or 
National  history  will  be  presented  in  its  entirety,  il- 
lustrating, as  it  will,  all  phases  of  history  teaching. 

Certificates  of  Attendance. 

These  are  signed  by  the  County  Superintendent 
and  the  institute  conductor,  and  will  be  honored  by 
any  superintendent  of  any  county.  They  are  given 
only  to  those  teachers  that  comply  with  the  law  re- 
garding attendance  at  institutes  and  summer  schools. 
If  a  teacher  attends  a  well-accredited  summer  school 
in  lieu  of  an  institute,  a  similar  certificate  attesting 
that  fact  will  be  given  to  that  teacher.  In  other 
words,  no  teacher  may  hope  to  get  a  position  in  the 
public  schools  of  North  Carolina  who  does  not  pre- 
sent a  properly  attested  certificate  of  attendance  up- 
on an  institute  or  summer  school.  This  applies  to 
new  teachers  as  well  as  to  old. 

Manuals. 

Two  manuals  will  be  distributed  from  the  central 
office  for  use  in  the  institutes.  One  is  a  bulletin  con- 
taining a  selection  of  songs  suitable  for  opening  ex- 
ercises;  the  other  is  a  pamphlet  containing  a  sepa- 
rate program  for  each  day's  work,  with  suggestions 
for  carrying  out  the  same. 

Conference  of  Conductors. 

Every  well-conducted  enterprise  or  movement  de- 
pends for  its  success  upon  the  calling  of  its  leaders 
together  for  consultation.  So  far  as  the  institutes 
are  concerned,  the  conferences  held  in  Raleigh  in 
1910,  1911,  and  1912,  have  fully  justified  the  truth 
of  this  statement.  Another  conference  will  be  held 
here  June  11  to  13  in  the  Senate  Chamber.  Plans 
are  being  devised  for  making  this  an  unusually  help- 
ful conference.  It  will  open  promtply  at  11  o'clock 
on  Wednesday  morning,  June  11.  AH  of  the  insti- 
tute workers  will  be  required  to  attend,  or  they  can- 
not be  given  work  in  the  institutes. 
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THE  TEACHERS'  READING  COURSE  FOR  1913-1914 

By  E.  B.  Sams,  Supervisor  of  Teacher  Training. 


In  selecting  the  books  for  the  Reading  Course,  it 
was  thought  advisable  to  get  one  book  dealing  with 
the  teacher's  problems  in  a  suggestive,  practical 
manner,  one  giving  special  attention  to  the  develop- 
ment of  " enthusiastic,  righteous  character,"  and  one 
showing  the  relation  between  the  country  school  and 
country  life.. 

Every-Day  Problems  in  Teaching.  O'Shea.  The 
Bobbs-Merrill  Company.     Price,  $1.00. 

The  following  quotation  from  the  preface  of  this 
book  will  indicate  the  plan  on  which  it  is  written : 

"The  treatment  throughout  is  based  almost  whol- 
ly upon  the  description  of  typical  lessons,  given  in 
sufficient  detail  to  indicate  the  aim  in  each  one,  and 

the  method  of  attaining  it While  a  strictly 

theoretical  treatment  of  teaching  is  not  likely  to  be 
of  interest  to  the  practitioner,  and  not  apt  to  influ- 
ence his  action,  nevertheless  concrete  instances 
should  be  at  least  loosely  unified  under  large  princi- 
ples of  method.  To  illustrate :  I  have  discussed  a  num- 
ber of  examples  of  teaching  under  the  general  head- 
ing, '  Teaching  Pupils  to  Think. '  While  it  is  not  nec- 
essary for  the  reader  to  go  entirely  through  this 
chapter  in  order  to  appreciate  the  point  of  view 
which  is  developed,  and  while  he  might  stop  in  a 
dozen  places  and  test  the  principles  presented,  still 
all  the  points  made  relate  to  the  general  problem  of 
teaching  so  as  to  develop  an  original  as  contrasted 
with  mnemonic  type  of  mind.  And  what  is  true 
of  this  chapter  is  true  of  most  of  the  chapters  of  the 
book. 

"In  this  volume  the  point  of  view  is  maintained 
that  effective  method  requires  that  the  pupil  work 
out  problems  for  himself." 

Growing  a  Life.  Evans.  Rand,  McNally  &  Com- 
pany.   Price,  90  cents. 

In  regard  to  this  book  the  author  says : 

"Often  the  child,  the  center  of  all  systems  of  edu- 
cation, is  overlooked  while  the  puny  satellites — texts, 
methods,  and  routine — monopolize  attention.  In  this 
work,  therefore,  the  child  is  elevated  above  all  else. 

"Throughout  the  work  there  is  an  attempt  to  ex- 
press a  pedagogy  of  conviction,  of  personal  entreaty, 
of  joyousness  of  living,  and  more  especially  of  the 
divine  happiness  of  living  with  children 

' '  There  is  an  attempt  made  in  these  pages  to  grow 
a  life  naturally,  under  law,  constantly  unfolding  at 
all  times  toward  the  end,  completion,  and  climax  of 
all  life — enthusiastic,  righteous  character — and  fill- 
ing its  place  as  a  useful  citizen  in  a  great  Republic." 

Country  Life  and  the  Country  School.  Carney. 
Row,  Peterson  &  Company.    Price,  $1.00. 

The  fundamental  line  of  thought  maintained  in 
this  book  unfolds  as  follows : 

"First,  that  the  chief  relief  for  the  present  unde- 
sirable conditions  of  country  life  is  to  be  realized 
through  the  co-operative  endeavor  of  farmers  and 
the  upbuilding  of  local  country  communities. 

"Second,  that  the  country  school,  of  all  rural  social 
institutions,  makes  the  best  and  most  availattle  cen- 
ter for  upbuilding  the  rural  community,  and  bears 
at  present  the  greatest  responsibility  for  socializing 
country  life. 


"Third,  that  to  realize  this  social  service  of  the 
country  school,  country  teachers  must  become  local 
community  leaders. 

'■'And  fourth,  that  to  fill  this  office  of  leadership 
efficiently,  country  teachers  must  be  afforded  spe- 
cial training  through  State  normal  schools  and  other 
institutions  of  learning. ' ' 

North  Carolina  Education. 

Teachers  who  belong  to  the  Reading  Circle  will  be 
required,  as  heretofore,  to  become  regular  readers 
of  this  valuable  educational  journal.  This  journal 
has  always  aimed  to  be  of  immediately  help  to  North 
Carolina  teachers,  and  it  has  realized  this  aim  more 
closely  year  by  year.  Articles  will  appear  each  month 
covering  every  phase  of  the  Reading  Circle  work, 
while  special  reports  will  be  given  showing  how  the 
various  teachers'  associations  are  using  the  books  of 
the  Course  in  their  programs.  Other  interesting  feat- 
iires  of  these  teachers'  meetings  will  be  reported.  By 
this  means  a  dissemination  of  the  best  educational 
ideas  and  practices  will  be  effected,  making  our  edu- 
cational paper  indispensable  alike  to  the  teacher  and 
the  Countj^  Superintendent. 

Review. 

It  is  expected  that  the  teachers  will  keep  in  con- 
stant review  Hamilton's  "The  Recitation,"  McMur- 
ry's  "How  to  Study,"  and  Colgrove's  "The  Teacher 
and  the  School. "  These  bokos  are  too  valuable  to  be 
cast  aside  after  a  mere  cursory  reading.  The  teacher 
should  know  them  intimately.  For  various  reasons 
too  scant  attention  was  paid  them  in  the  teachers' 
meetings.  It  would  be  a  good  idea  to  have  the 
"model"  lessons  given  in  these  meetings  so  planned 
as  to  illustrate  the  principles  laid  down  in  these 
books,  especially  in  The  Recitation  and  in  How  to 
Study.  In  other  words,  the  review  above-indicated 
should  be  as  concrete  as  possible.  For  instance,  how 
does  a  given  recitation  or  lesson  illustrate  Prepara- 
tion, or  Presentation,  or  Special  Aims,  or  Supple- 
menting the  Thought  of  the  Author,  or  Judging  the 
Worth  of  Ideas,  or  Application,  or  How  to  Use  Ideas? 
The  teacher  should  be  as  familiar  with  these  terms 
and  what  they  mean  as  with  the  multiplication  table ; 
and  it  is  only  by  constant  review  and  use  that  this 
can  be  accomplished. 

Diplomas.  • 

Those  teachers  who  complete  the  course  for  the  en- 
suing year  and  who  have  completed  the  course  for 
the  three  years  preceding  will  be  entitled  to  a  di- 
ploma from  the  State  Department  of  Education. 
County  Superintendents  as  well  as  teachers  should 
keep  this  in  mind.  A  bona  fide  list  of  the  teachers 
deserving  diplomas  in  any  county  will  have  to  be 
sent  by  the  County  Superintendent  to  the  Supervisor 
of  Teacher-Training  in  Raleigh.  Upon  receipt  of  this 
list  a  diploma  will  be  sent  to  each  teacher  signed  by 
Mr.  Joyner  and  the  Supervisor  of  Teacher-Training 
with  a  blank  left  for  the  signature  of  the  County 
Superintendent.  The  diplomas  will  be  attractive  in 
form  and  will  be  a  certificate,  to  the  Owner,  of  a 
certain  amount  of  professional  training.  Since  pro- 
fessional training  is  getting  to  be  so  much  in  de- 
mand, the  diplomas  should  be  worth  while  to  those 
who  get  them. 
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THE  ORIGIN  OF  OUR  HIGHWAYS 

By  E.  C.  Brooks. 


When  America  was  first  settled  the  only  very  ser- 
viceable highways  were  the  streams,  and  these  have 
been  called  onr  "running  roads."  So  useful  were 
they  that  our  first  settlers  built  their  homes  so  as 
to  face  the  rivers  or  other  streams.  But  these  were 
not  the  only  highways.  At  least  two  distinct  races 
of  people  had  occupied  this  continent  before  the 
white  man  came  to  its  shores  and  each  had  its  high- 
ways. One  was  the  Mound  Builders  and  the  other 
the  American  Indian  that  was  in  possession  when  the 
white  man  made  his  appearance,  and  each  had  its 
own  peculiar  means  of  travel. 

These  highways  would  be  of  no  interest  to  us  if 
they  had  not  served  as  a  guide  for  the  white  man 
who,  taking  possession  of  the  continent,  first  used 
the  highways  of  these  primitive  people,  widened 
them  into  roads  for  their  wheeled  vehicles  and  final- 
ly followed  them  in  building  railroads. 

The  Mound  Builders. 

The  earliest  record  of  road-building  in  America 
begins  with  the  Mound  Builders,  and  a  few  of  their 
ancient  trails  are  still  discernable.  Some  writers 
have  credited  this  people  with  a  high  degree  of  civil- 
ization. But  the  nature  of  their  roads  would  indi- 
cate that  they  were  little,  if  any,  superior  to  the 
American  Indians.  The  Mound  Builders  were  lo- 
cated principally  between  the  Ohio  River  and  the 
Great  Lakes.  They  traveled  by  land  and  made  their 
trails  as  a  rule  on  the  summits  of  dividing  ridges 
and  on  heights  of  land.  From  these  high  places  the 
wind  rove  away  the  snow  in  winter  and  the  leaves 
in  summer,  and  here  the  rains  and  snows  could  work 
the  least  damage  by  erosin.  Then,  too,  the  forest 
growth  was  always  the  lightest,  interfering  least 
with  the  progress  of  travelers.  This  is  a  great  un- 
derlying principle  of  land  transportation  on  this 
continent. 

One  great  throughfare  passed  along  the  summit 
of  the  watei"-shed  between  the  Ohio  River  and  the 
Great  Lakes,  curving  westward  through  New  York, 
Ohio,  and  Indiana.  Another  led  from  Central  In- 
diana southward  toward  the  head  of  the  Savannah 
River,  and  the  third  ran  from  Central  Ohio  across 
Southern  Michigan  and  Wisconsin.  These  roads 
were  very  valuable  to  subsequent  races  of  people. 

The  Buffalo  Trail. 

The  buffalo  seemed  to  have  come  to  America  af- 
ter the  Mound  Builders  began  to  disappear.  Their 
range  was  from  the  Alleghany  on  the  east  to  the 
Rocky  Mountains  on  the  west,  and  in  the  main  they 
followed  at  first  the  roads  of  the  Mound-Builders  in 
going  from  watering  place  to  watering  place  and 
from  feeding  ground  to  feeding  ground.  In  the 
meadow  feeding  grounds  in  the  Alleghany  Moun- 
tains and  westward  the  first  pioneers  found  the  great 
broad  paths  of  the  bison  leading  onward  to  other 
feeding  grounds  and  salt  licks — from  the  lesser 
prairies  of  Ohio  and  Indiana  and  the  blue-grass  re- 
gion of  Kentucky  to  the  treeless  expanse  of  the 
great  plains  beyond  the  Mississippi.  It  has  been 
said  with  much  truth  that  the  bufl'alo  blazed  the 
way  for  the  railroad  to  the  Pacific,  ("ertainly  did 
he  deepen  the  road  of  the  Mound  Builder,  which 
were  followed  by  other  wild  animals,  such  as  the 


deer,  the  bear,  and  others  escaping  from  their  natu- 
ral enemies.       s 

George  Washington,  when  making  a  journey 
through  Western  Maryland  as  late  as  1784,  says  that 
one  road  taken  by  him  and  his  party  "owes  its  origin 
to  buflr'aloes  being  no  other  than  their  tracks  from 
one  lick  to  another." 

What  the  buffalo  tracks  were  to  Kentucky  and  the 
West,  the  paths  of  the  deer  and  the  moose  were  to 
other  portions  of  the  continent ;  though  perhaps  none 
of  these  little  paths  were  so  nearly  'roads"  as  the 
wide,  hard  tracks  of  the  buffalo,  yet  as  paths  for 
the  explorer  and  pioneer  they  served  the  same  pur- 
pose over  a  far  wider  field.  The  buffalo  trail,  how- 
ever, was  a  route  of  some  length,  running  from  one 
section  of  the  country  to  another,  and  was  not  a 
mere  path  from  one  drinking  place  to  an  adjacent 
meadow. 

The  Indian  Trail. 

The  Mound  Builders  and  wild  animals  had  been 
making  paths  across  the  continent  from  east  to  west 
and  from  north  to  south  for  many  centuries  before 
the  North  American  Indian  built  his  wigwam  and 
shaped  his  canoe  from  the  first  tree.  The  Indians 
followed  these  old  paths,  and  there  was  little  or  no 
distinction,  in  most  parts  of  the  country,  between 
the  Indian  trail  and  an  animal  path.  But  whether 
buffalo  trail,  dear  path,  or  Indian  trail,  the  old  law 
was  the  same.  The  routes  were  on  the  dividing 
ridges  and  many  of  them,  no  doubt,  were  ancient 
routes  when  the  first  American  followed  them.  The 
Indian  trail  was  like  the  Deer's  runaway,  nar- 
row and  worn  deeply  into  the  ground.  It  ascended 
the  shoulders  of  the  mountains  on  the  largest  slop- 
ing side  and  then  clung  persistently  to  the  summit 
tops  where  the  forest  growth  was  lighter  and  where 
water  could  work  least  damage  .  The  white  explorer 
found  this  trail  and  used  it.  In  the  seaboard  colonies, 
as  well  as  in  New  France,  the  narrow  trail  was  the 
course  taken  by  all  men  who  traveled  by  land;  and 
it  is  said  that  probably  ninety  per  cent  of  American 
pioneer  road-builders  followed  the  earlier  track  of 
these  old  trails  in  passing  westward  to  the  moun- 
Indians,  buffaloes  and  Mound  Builders. 

The  English  settlers  along  the  Atlantic  Coast  used 
tains  or  across  the  moinitains  into  the  Mississippi 
valley.  The  most  popular  one  in  the  early  pioneer 
days  ran  from  Philadelphia  through  Western  Penn- 
sylvania to  what  is  now  Pittsburg.  This  was  an  an- 
cient trail  during  the  French  and  Indian  war,  when 
it  became  a  military  road. 

Another  important  trail  ran  up  the  Potomac 
River  to  what  is  now  Cumberland,  Md.,  and  thence 
across  the  mountains  to  the  Ohio,  near  the  present 
location  of  Wheeling,  W.  Va.  It  was  along  this  trail 
that  the  first  Virginia  colonists  traveled  many  years 
before  the  French  and  Indian  war. 

The  third  great  trail  led  from  northeast  North 
Carolina  along  the  ridge  near  the  boundary  of  the 
State  across  southwest  Virginia  through  Cumber- 
land Gap  into  the  Blue  Grass  region  of  Kentucky. 
It  was  this  last  trail  that  Daniel  Boone  followed; 
and  the  pass  from  Cumberland  Gap  to  the  Ohio  was 
widened  by  him  and  other  early  settlers  in  Kentucky 
and  is  known  today  as  the  old  "Wilderness  Road," 
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over  which  nearly  200.000  immigrant.s  had  passed  bv 
1790. 

A  fourth  trail  led  from  the  Hudson  River  in  New 
York  along  the  Mohawk  Valley  to  Lake  Erie  or 
southwar.d  to  the  Ohi  oor  the  Susquehanna  River. 
But  that  tribe  of  Indians  held  possession  of  this  trail 
until  1789,  and  after  that  time  many  travelers  seek- 
ing new  lands  in  the  West  followed  this. route. 

The  Erie  Canal  and  important  railroad  lines  fol- 


low the  old  Mohawk  route.  The  old. trails  from 
Philadelphia  and  the  Potomac  River  have  become 
the  right-of-way  for  other  powerful  railroads.  It  is 
evident  therefore- that  the  Mound  Builder,  the  deer 
and  buffalo,  the  Xorth  American  Indian,  the  early 
pincers,  and  the  great  captains  of  railroad  transpor- 
tation have  been  close  students  of  our  geography, 
and  the  history  of  a  country  is  vitally  affected  by 
geographic  conditions. 


A  JOURNEY  TO  A  SILK  MILL 

By  R.  S.  McNeill  and  the  Members  of  the  Senior   Class  of  the  Fayetteville  Schools. 


"This  way,  please,'  politely  requests  a  colored 
boy,  and  our  party  is  ushered  through  a  huge  gate- 
way into  the  grounds  of  the  Ashley  and  Bailey  Silk 
Mills,  situated  just  outside  the  city  limits  of  Favette- 
ville,  N.  C. 

As  we  have  already  obtained  permission  from  the 
superintendent  to  go  over  the  plant  and  see  how  the 
silk  is  manufactured  from  the  raw  material  into  the 
finished  product,  we  shall  start  our  journey  by  visit- 
ing the  large  three-story  brick  building  immediatel.y 
in  front  of  us. 

In  the  office  of  this  building  we  are  very  cordial- 
ly received  by  a  negro  bookkeeper,  who  assures  us  of 
a  hearty  welcome  and  gives  us  the  following  very  in- 
teresting information:  Messrs.  Ashlej^  and  Bailey, 
wealthy  and  successful  silk  manufacturers  of  Pater- 
son,  N.  J.,  erected  these  mills  in  the  South  twelve 
years  ago,  in  order  to  overcome  labor  troubles,  and 
with  this  end  in  view,  they  planned  to  employ  negro 
operatives,  and  by  means  of  an  apprentice  system, 
gradually  to  train  and  to  control  their  own  laborers. 
With  one  or  two  temporary  exceptions,  this  scheme 
has  been  suecesfully  carried  on,  free  from  all  strife 
and  dissension  which  usually  disturb  the  Northern 
mills  where  foreign  labor  is  employed.  This  South- 
ern branch  requires  the  services  of  five  hundred  op- 
eratives and  the  annual  consumption  of  raw  silk  will 
total  seven  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds.  The 
bookkeeper  tells  us  further  that  the  manufacture  of 
silk  is  divided  into  three  separate  and  distinct  pro- 
cesses, namely,  spinning,  dyeing,  and  weaving.  Up- 
on inquiry  we  learn  that  the  building,  which  we 
have  entered  is  the  spinning  mill.  Here  it  is  that 
the  raw  silk  is  first  received. 

History  of  Raw  Silk, 

But  first  let  us  learn  something  about  the  history 
of  the  raw  silk  before  it  is  ready  to  be  manufactured. 
What  is  it  and  where  does  it  come  from  ?  Our  guide, 
with  a  proud  smile,  intelligently  answers  these  ques- 
tions for  us.  He  tells  us  how  the  worm,  which  is  a 
native  to  Indiana,  Italy,  China,  and  Japan,  and 
which  must  be  so  carefully  nurtured  and  fed,  at  a 
certain  season  of  the  year,  spins  about  itself  this  very 
fine  and  fragile  strand  of  silk,  just  as  a  spider  spins 
its  web,  and  gradually  envelops  itself  in  a  cocoon, 
which  in  shape  and  size,  strikingly  resembles  a  bird's 
egg|  The  silk  grower,  in  order  to  save  this  cocoon, 
has  to  kill  the  worm,  for  if  allowed  to  live,  the  worm 
will  cut  its  way  out  again  and  thereby  destroy  the 
silk.  Saving  a  sufficient  number  of  worms  each  year 
for  a  new  crop,  the  grower  subjects  the  others  to  a 
scalding  bath.  The  intense  heat  kills  the  worm.  The 
silk  is  then  wound  from  the  cocoons  onto  «,  rack 
from  which  it  is  taken  in  the  form  of  skeins.  The 
skeins  are  placed  in  books  and  the  books  are  packed 


into  bales,  averaging  in  weight  about  forty  pounds, 
and  shipped  to  this  country.  It  is  in  this  state  that 
the  raw  silk  is  received  at  the  mill. 

The  Spinning  Plant. 

We  are  now  ready  to  witness  the  first  operation  in 
the  manufacture  of  silk.  A  newly-received  skein  is 
brought  to  us,  and  exhibited.  We  see  that  it  con- 
tains a  gummy  substance,  which  causes  the  strands 
to  stick  together  in  a  compact  mass.  This,  we  are 
told,  is  a  natural  condition  of  the  silk  and  must  be 
removed  before  the  threads  can  be  spun  or  woven. 
Therefore,  the  raw  silk  is  first  passed  through  a  ma- 
chine that  prepares  it  for  spinning;  and  from  the 
drj'  room  the  silk  is  transferred  to  the  spining  mill. 

Our  guide  now  conducts  us  to  the  spinning  room 
again.  The  initial  process  here  is  that  of  transfer- 
ring the  thread  from  the  original  skeins  to  spools,  or, 
locally  speaking,  to  bobbins.  This  simple  operation 
requires  but  little  skill  on  the  part  of  the  operative, 
beyond  the  difficulty  of  locating  and  connecting  the 
ends  of  a  broken  thread.  Consequently,  this  division 
of  the  work  is  entrusted  almost  exclusively  to  chil- 
dren. Since  the  original  thread  is  too  fine  and  frail 
for  weaving,  two  strands  must  be  twisted  together ; 
hence  the  threads  are  run  a  second  time.  Larger 
bobbins  are  used,  and  from  two  to  four  of  the  spools 
are  placed  together  and  the  threads  from  all  are 
combined  and  wound  on  the  larger  bobbin.  In  this 
process  of  doubling,  the  threads  are  wound  twice  in 
order  to  twist  them.  The  first  winding  makes  a  right 
twist  and  the  second  makes  a  left  twist.  When  this 
is  completed  the  thread  has  fourteen  twists  to  the 
inch,  and  is  ready  to  be  used.  The  silk  is  now  wound 
into  skeins  again,  each  skein  containing  about  twenty 
thousand  yards,  and  is  sent  to  the  dry-house. 

The  Dye  Plant 

We  pass  through  a  small  store-room,  in  which 
there  are  several  negro  boys,  busily  packing  away 
huge  skeins  of  silk  of  divers  colors,  and  start  into  the 
dye  house  proper.  "Don't  come  in  here,  you'll  ruin 
your  shoes,"  loudly  exclaims  the  overseer,  who  is  a 
white  man.  Wiping  his  hands  on  a  leathern  apron 
he  motions  us  not  to  enter,  and  tramps  his  way  to 
us  over  an  earthern  floor,  dotted  here  and  there  with 
litle  pools  of  black  and  blue  dye.  Indeed,  the  whole 
building  wears  the  appearance  of  an  empty  giant 
ink-stand.  It  is  obvious  at  once  that  ordinary  foot- 
gear would  suffer  sadly  if  we  were  to  attempt  to 
walk  through  this  plant.  All  of  the  employees  in 
this  department  wear  heavy  wooden  shoes.  To  our 
right  as  we  stand  in  the  doorway,  we  see  a  giant  up- 
right machine,  which  closely  resembles  the  boiler  of 
an  upright  steam  engine.  This  we  are  informed  is  a 
washing  machine.    By  means  of  a  small  furnace,  wa- 
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ter  is  kept  boiling  in  a  tank  above,  where  the  silk  has 
been  dropped.  The  material  is  allowed  to  boil  until 
all  of  the  impurities  resultant  from  spinning  have 
been  removed.  Sometimes  the  product  loses  as 
much  as  35  per  cent  of  its  original  weight.  After 
being  thoroughly  cleansed,  the  silk  is  ready  to  be 
dyed.  In  order  to  regain  the  loss  in  weight,  conse- 
quent to  washing,  the  material  is  treated  with  a 
number  of  hot  baths  in  a  chemical  solution  contain- 
ing a  major  portion  of  iron.  By  this  means  the  silk 
recovers  its  lost  weight,  being  built  up  twenty-two 
ounces  to  the  pound  of  raw  material. 

To  our  left  arranged  in  line  along  a  narrow  and 
shallow  but  lengthy  empty  vat,  we  see  about  twenty 
negro  men,  with  trousers  and  sleeves  rolled  up,  busi- 
ly engaged  in  work  of  some  sort.  They  are  now  run- 
ning through  the  regular  dj^eing  process.  The 
trough-like  vat  at  which  they  are  working  is  about 
three  feet  deep,  four  feet  wide  and  one  hundred  feet 
long,  arranged  so  that  it  may  be  divided  into  sec- 
tions according  to  the  number  of  pigments  used. 
Across  the  top  of  this  long  trough,  rollers  resem- 
bling broom  handles  have  been  placed  and  much  in 
the  same  fashion  in  which  we  succeed  in  destroying 
the  natural  color  of  a  roller  towel — by  constant 
passage  through  a  darker  medium,  so  are  the  skeins 
dyed,  after  being  placed  on  these  rollers  and  sus- 
pended into  the  hot  dye.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  important  work  in  this  department  is  done 
by  hand,  though  we  are  told  that  this  condition  does 
not  exist  in  larger  and  more  up-to-date  mills.  At 
the  end  of  the  building,  oppo.site  us,  is  an  apparatus 
called  an  extractor,  used  for  drying  the  silk  after  it 
has  been  dyed.  This  machine  removes  most  of  the 
moisture  from  the  dyed  product  and  completes  the 
process  of  dyeing.  The  silk  is  now  carried  to  the 
dry-room  overhead  where  it  is  kept  a  day  or  two, 
until  it  is  in  a  proper  condition  to  be  handled  by  the 
weaving  department. 

The  Weaving  Plant. 

At  the  entrance  of  another  massive  three-storied 
brick  structure,  we  are  met  by  a  small  white  man, 
who  introduces  himself  to  our  group  as  the  overseer 
of  the  weaving  department. 

It  takes  us  but  a  few  minutes  to  learn  that  the 
weaving  process  here  is  identically  the  same  as  em- 
ployed in  any  modern  cotton  mill.  The  skeins  are 
first  placed  on  hoops,  whence  the  silk  is  again  trans- 
ferred to  bobbins  on  spool.  From  a  great  number  of 
these  bobbins  the  warp  is  wound  on  a  huge  revolving 
rack,  called  a  creel,  and  by  an  ordinary  loom  work- 
ing in  the  regular  warp  and  woof  method,  the 
threads  are  woven  into  cloth. 

The  silk  fabric  is  woven  in  two  lengths,  fifty  yards 
and  one  hundred  yards,  every  inch  of  which  must  be 
critically  inspected  by  an  expert.  After  all  defects 
have  been  corrected,  if  there  are  any,  the  cloth  is  au- 
tomatically measured  and  folded  into  bolts.  These 
bolts  are  now  packed  and  laid  aside  for  shipment  to 
Patterson,  where  the  fabric  will  be  transformed  into 
beautiful  fine  silks  and  satins,  in  the  Northern  mills, 
that  employ  a  class  of  highly  skilled  foreign  labor- 
ers. 

We  pause  here,  and  while  we  stand  hesitating,  the 
overseer  selects  a  small  sample  of  smooth,  shiny 
black  silk,  and  reviews  for  us  its  history  from  the 
first  stage  in  its  manufacture  to  the  condition  in 
which  we  now  see  it.  ' '  The  highest  quality  of  silk, ' ' 
he  says,  comes  direct  from  Italy.    It  is  shipped  to  us 


from  New  York  by  our  brokers  there."  Then  in 
technical  terms,  applicable  to  his  trade,  he  explains 
each  step  in  the  evolution  of  the  raw  silk  from  its 
first  stage  to  the  finished  fabric.  The  silk  is  first 
soaked,  then  dried  and  spun.  Next  comes  the  dyeing 
process,  and  lastly,  we  hear  again  a  full  description 
of  the  weaving  method. 


TWO  OF  PRESIDENT  WILSON'S  FAVORITE 
POEMS. 


"The  Happy  Warrior." 

Who  is  the  happy  warrior?    Who  is  he 
That  every  man  in  arms  should  wish  to  be? 
'Tis  he  whose  powers  shed  round  him  in  the  com- 
mon strife 
Or  mild  concerns  of  ordinary  life 
A  constant  influence,  a  peculiar  grace ; 
But  who,  if  he  be  called  upon  to  face 
Some  awful  moment  to  which  Heaven  has  joined 
Great  issues,  good  or  bad  for  human  kind. 
Is  happy  as  a  lover,  and  attired 
With  sudden  brightness,  like  a  man  inspired. 

He  who  though  thus  endowed  as  with  a  sense 

And  faculty  for  storm  and  turbulence. 

Is  yet  a  soul  whose  masterbias  leans 

To  home-felt  pleasures  and  to  gentle  scenes, 

Sweet  images  !     Which,  weresoe  'er  he  be. 

Are  at  his  heart. 

— William  Wordsworth. 


Opportunity. 

This  I  beheld  or  dreamed  it  in  a  dream; 
There  spread  a  cloud  of  dust  along  the  plain, 
And  underneath  the  cloud  or  in  it,  raged 
A  furious  battle,  and  men  yelled,  and  swords 
Shocked   upon   swords   and   shields.      A   prince's 

banner 
Wavered,  then  staggered  backward,  hemmed  by 

foes. 
A  craven  hung  along  the  battle's  edge 
And  thought,  "Had  1  a  sword  of  keener  steel — 
That  blue  blade  that  the  king's  son  bears — but  this 
Blunt  thing  ! "    He  snapped  and  flung  it  from  his 

hand. 
And  lowering  crept  away  and  left  the  field. 
Then  came  the  king's  son — wounded,  sore  bestead 
And  weaponless — and  saw  the  broken  sword. 
Hilt  buried  in  the  dry  and  trodden  sand, 
And  ran  and  snatched  it,  and  with  battle  shout 
Lifted  afresh,  he  hewed  the  enemy  down, 
And  saved  a  great  cause  that  heroic  day. 

— Edmund  Rowland  Sill. 


INDUSTRIAL  WORK  IN  RURAL  SCHOOLS. 

Very  few  schools  possess  a  kindergarten  table. 
This  can  be  easily  made  by  boys  above  the  fifth 
grade.  First  let  them  compute  the  material  needed 
for  the  size  of  table  determined  upon.  After  the 
table  has  been  neatly  made,  the  boards  well  planned 
and  sandpapered,  the  boys  may  give  it  a  coat  of  some 
stain  after  which  they  may  varnish  it. 

In  my  school  the  lumber  for  table  was  donated  by 
parents  in  the  district  and  the  tools  procured  from 
a  carpenter  who  had  been  assured  of  their  being  well 
eared  for  and  returned.  The  table  thus  made  proved 
not  only  a  useful  and  attractive  piece  of  furniture, 
but  also  made  indifferent  boys  more  interested  in 
school. 
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AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION  IN  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 


It  can  never  be  the  purpose  of  the  secondary  schools 
to  do  any  research  work  in  agriculture.  They  have 
a  great  work  to  do  in  teaching  the  stock  knowledge 
already  well  established  by  the  agricultural  experi- 
ment stations  and  by  the  successful  farmers  of  the 
country.  What  methods,  practices  and  principles 
in  the  great  departments  of  agriculture  not  general- 
ly known  and  carried  out  by  the  mass  of  farmers  at 
present,  do  the  colleges,  experiment  station  and  ag- 
riciiltural  leaders  desire  should  be  taught  in  order 
that  immediate  and  permanent  improvement  may 
come  to  this  great  industry?  This  question  the  high 
schools  should  help  to  answer  through  their  depart- 
ments of  agriculture.  The  high  schools  are  near  the 
great  farming  population  and  they  may  be  equipped 
to  teach  these  fundamental  principles  of  agriculture, 
leading  to  immediate  improvement. 

The  following,  outlines  suggest  some  of  the  great 
cardinal  principles  of  agricultural  improvement, 
which  should  be  taught  in  secondary  school  agricul- 
ture: 

Farm  Ci-ops — Principles  of  Iiiiprovenieiit  to  Teach. 
I.   Selecting  and  breeding  seed. 

1.  What  constitutes  good  seed. 

(a)  Trueness  to  type. 

(b)  Alive  and  healthy. 

(c)  Maximum  size. 

(d)-  Capable  of  vigorous  germination, 
(e)    Clean  and  pure. 

2.  Time  to   select  seed,   factors  entering  into   seed 

selection. 

3.  Principles  and   methods   of  seed   breeding — corn 

as  a  type. 

(a)  Breeding  for  desirable  characteristics. 

(b)  Importance  of  pedigree  in  seed. 
II   Care  of  seed. 

1.  Seeds  are  living  things.  • 

2.  Methods  of  seed  storage. 

III.  Tillage  as  a  means  of  crop  improvement. 

1.  Relation  to  soil  fertility. 

2.  Improving  soil  physically. 

3.  Relation  to  water  supply. 

4.  Relation  to  pests. 

IV.  Drainage,  values  and  methods  of. 
V.   Crop  rotation. 

1.  In  grain  farming. 

2.  In  live  stock  farming. 

The  Farm  Orchard  and  Garden — Principles  of  Im- 
provement   t»    Teach. 

I.   Importance  of  home  orchard  and  garden. 

1.  Source  of  food. 

2.  Source  of  profit. 

3.  Source  of  beauty. 

II.   Planting  fruit  trees. 

1.  Selecting  nursery  stock. 

2.  Setting  the  young  trees. 

3.  Pruning. 

4.  Cultivation. 

III.   Caring  for  old  orchard^. 

1.  Reviewing  the  soils.  ^ 

2.  Pruning  the  trees. 

3.  Spraying. 


IV.   The  farmer's  wood  lot. 

1.  Caring  for  the  old. 

2.  Planting  the  new. 

V.   The  home  vegetable  garden. 

1.  Soil  enrichment. 

2.  Seed  and  varieties. 

3.  Cultivation. 

Farm  Animals — Principles  of  lmi)rovenient  to  Teach. 

I.   Some    advantages    of    pure-bred     live    stock    over 
"scrubs." 

1.  Bring  higher  prices  on  the  market. 

2.  Yield  more  and  better  products  ou  same  or  less 

feed. 

3.  Require   more   skill    in   care   and   breeding;    give 

greater  pride  and  satisfaction  to  the  farmer. 

II.   Methods  of  improving  live  stock. 

1.  Have  ideals. 

2.  Pure-bred  sires. 

3.  Selection  of  best  for  breeding. 

4.  Intelligent  care  and  handling. 

IV.   Recognition  and  acquaintance  with   good   types  and 
breeds. 

1.  Judging  live  stock. 

2.  Pedigrees. 

V.   Feeding  and   care. 

1.  Feeding  for  a  purpose. 

2.  Balanced  rations. 

3.  Economy  in  proper  feeding. 

4.  Sheltering  and  general  care. 

The  Illinois  System  of  Soil  Improvement. 

I.   The  soil  and  elements  of  plant  food. 

1.  Occurrence  of  elements. 

2.  Loss  of  plant  food. 

3.  Good  soil  content — Illinois  soils 

II.   Limestone — source   and   use. 

1.  Ground   limestone,   application. 

2.  Corrects  acidity. 

3.  Improves  physical  condition. 

4.  Adds  calcium. 

5.  May  liberate  other  plant  food. 

III.  Nitrogen — source  and  use. 

1.  A  limiting  element. 

2.  Commercial  nitrogen  too  expensive. 

3.  Cheapest  and  best  sources,  legumes. 

4.  Clover  crop  turned  under. 

5.  Values  of  active  organic  matter. 

IV.  Phosphorus — source  and  use. 

1.  A  limiting  element. 

2.  Fine  ground  rock  phosphate  best  source. 

3.  Must  be  applied  with  active  organic  matter. 

4.  Amounts  and  time  to  apply. 

5.  Examples  of  profitable  returns. 

V.   Potassium — sources  and   use. 

1.  Abundance  in  most  soils. 

2.  How  to  liberate  potassium. 

3.  Use  in  peaty  soils. 


VI. 
Ian, 


Steps  in  permanent  soil   improvement. — A.   W.   No- 
Department  of  Agricultural   Extensions,   University 


of  Illinois,  in  The  School  News. 
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PRODUCTS  OF  THE  CORN  PLANT 


Indian  com,  or  maize,  is  undoubtedly  native  to 
America,  although  for  a  long  time  it  was  claimed  to 
be  of  Asiatic  origin.  But,  as  this  corn  was  not 
known  in  the  old  world  until  it  was  found  in  the 
new,  there  can  be  hardly  any  doubt  as  to  its  original 
habitat.  At  the  time  of  the  discovery  of  the  new 
continent,  Indiana  corn  was  one  of  the  staple  agri- 
cultural products  from  the  La  Platta  A'alley  north- 
ward to  the  United  States, 

Cartier  found  Hochelega,  now  Montreal,  situated 
in  the  midst  of  the  extensive  corn  fields.  The  Pil- 
grims found  extensive  plantings  of  corn  when  they 
landed  in  Massachusetts,  and  Columbus  found  it  on 
the  West  India  islands, 

Indiana  corn  belongs  to  the  Gramminea  or  Grass 
family,  and  is  known  botanically  as  Zeal  Mays.  It 
is  separated  into  six  general  groups,  as  follows:  (1) 
Zea  Tunisata — pop  corn;  (2)  Zea  Everta — pop  corn; 
(3)  Zea  Maurata — flint  corn;  (4)  Zea  Maentata — 
dent  corn:  (5)  Zea  Amylacea  — soft  corn;  (6)  Sac- 
charta — sweet  corn.  The  most  important  of  the 
group  is  the  Indentata — the  dent  corns. 

(1)  Pop  Corn. — "Zea  Everta."  Pop  corn  is  exten- 
sively grown  and  is  used  almost  exclusively  as  a  connec- 
tion with  which  every  boy  and  girl  is  familiar. 

(2)  Flint  Corn. — "Zea  Indurata."  Flint  corn  is  much 
richer  in  gluten,  but  poorer  in  starch  than  the  dent 
corns,  which  makes  it  especially  valuable  to  European 
countries,  where  it  is  grown  extensively  for  food  for  both 
man  and  beast.  Little  is  grown  in  America  because  of 
the  low  starch  content. 

(3)  Dent  Com. — "Zea  Indentata."  Called  dent  corn 
from  the  indentation  in  the  tops  of  the  kernel,  caused 
by  the  evaporation  of  the  starchy  matter;  contains  a 
larger  percentage  of  starch  than  any  other  variety  of 
corn.     Dent  corn  represents  the  bulk  of  corn  grown. 

(4)  Soft  Corn. — "Zea  Amylacea."  Soft  corn  is  grown 
extensively  in  the  Eastern  States  as  a  garden  corn  and 
for  canning.  In  many  places  where  this  corn  is  grown 
large  canning  factories  are  built  near  at  hand,  so  the 
corn  can  be  canned  almost  as  soon  as  it  is  pulled  from 
the  stalk,  because  it  is  impossible  to  ship  a  large  amount 
of  green  corn  in  the  ear  any  distance.  It  will  generate 
heat  in  the  center  of  the  pile  and  spoil.  The  tasteless, 
insipid  sugar  corn  that  we  often  buy  in  the  market  for 
table  consumption  is  the  result  of  careless  handling  by 
shippers,  that  have  allowed  it  to  remain  too  long  in  a 
large  pile  and  spontaneous  combustion  has  taken  place. 

(5)  Sweet  Com. — "Zea  Sacchurata."  There  are  many 
varieties  of  sugar  corn.  The  black  Mexican  variety  is 
black  when  dry,  bluish  when  green,  and  white  when 
cooked,  others  just  the  reverse.  Sugar  corn  is  grown 
extensively  as  a  garden  corn  for  table  consumption  while 
on  the  ear.  There  are  a  number  of  canning  factories  that 
make  a  speciality  of  canning  sweet  or  sugar  corn  and  oft- 
times  large  fields  near  a  canning  plant  are  planted  and 
used  solely  for  that  purpose. 

(6)  Hominy  or  Samp, — Corn  with  the  husk  removed 
and  the  kernel  broken  up.  The  early  white  settlers  of 
America  learned  from  the  native  Indians  the  use  of  the 
corn  as  an  article  of  food  and  among  the  several  ways 
of  cooking  it  was  as  hominy,  samp  and  cuccotash,  which 
aie  strictly  Indian  names  which  have  passed  into  the 
language  of  the  American  people. 

(  7 )  Corn  Starch. — There  are  many  different  qualities 
of  starch,  each  filling  a  special  place  in  the  commercial 
world.  There  is  corn  starch  for  table  consumption  and 
starch  for  the  laundry  and  starch  for  the  manufacture  of 


fabrics,  such  as  muslins,  ginghams,  and  many  other  cot- 
ten  cloths.  The  more  thoroughly  the  starch  is  washed 
the  better  it  becomes.  Therefore  the  difference  between 
a  poor  uality  of  starch  and  the  best  quality  is  the  amount 
of  washing  or  refining  it  has  received. 

(8)  (jluten  Feed. — This  is  the  gluten  separated  from 
the  corn  in  the  manufacture  of  starch.  The  gluten  and 
bran  is  usually  mixed  to  enrich  it  as  food. 

(  9 )  Glucose. — Made  by  mixing  green  starch  with  wa- 
ter in  large  copper  tanks  called  "converters,"  where  thj 
mass  is  heated  to  a  high  heat  and  subjected  to  a  great 
pressure  by  hydraulic  power.  A  small  amount  of  hy- 
draulic acid  is  added  to  the  water  to  facilitate  the  cata- 
lytic action.  The  resulting  mass,  glucose,  is  then  treated 
with  soda  ash  to  neutralize  the  acid,  which  forms  com- 
mon table  salt.  Sodium  cloride  is  present  in  such  minute 
quantities  it  cannot  be  detected  by  taste.  The  converted 
starch,  now  almost  white  liquid,  is  run  through  filter 
presses,  where  such  impurities  as  proteid  matter,  fibre, 
etc.,  are  collected.  It  is  then  run  through  three  filters; 
large  iron  tanks  holding  700,000  pounds  of  bone-black 
each. 

After  passing  through  these  large  filters  all  trace  of 
the  acid  has  disappeared  and  the  resulting  liquor  has 
brilliant  crystal  white  appearance.  It  is  then  conveyed 
to  the  vacuum  pans  where  it  is  concentrated  to  the  re- 
quired density,  ready  for  the  consumer.  Glucose  is  used 
extensively  in  the  manufacture  of  jellies,  jams,  mar- 
malades, and  preserves.  Confectioners  prefer  glucose 
to  cane  sugar  syrup  because  candy  made  of  it  will  not 
grain.     Gum  drops  are  made  almost  entirely  of  glucose. 

(lO)Coi'n  Sugar. — Known  commercially  as  70  and  80 
sugar,  designating  the  sugar  content.  Cane  sugar  is 
made  by  allowing  the  starch  milk  in  the  converter  to 
boil  considerably  longer  than  when  glucose  is  desired. 
The  resulting  syrup  is  then  treated  similar  to  glucose 
until  it  reaches  the  vacuum  pans,  where  it  is  boiled  down 
to  sugar  crystals  instead  of  being  allowed  to  remain  a 
liquid.  This  sugar  finds  an  extensive  use  in  brewing 
ales  and  porters,  especially  those  for  import,  because  of 
the  keeping  qualities  generated  by  the  sugar  which  are 
so  essential  in  beer  which  is  shipped  to  all  parts  of  the 
world.  Caramel  sugar  coloring  is  made  from  these  su- 
gars. 

(11)  Anhy(lix)us  or  Grape  Sugar. — Made  by  an  elabo- 
rate process  of  refining  corn  syrup,  chiefiy  used  in  the 
after-fermentation  of  beers,  necessary  to  produce  car- 
bonic acid  gas,  known  by  brewers  as  "Kraeusening"  of 
beers.  It  is  also  extensively  used  in  sweetening  wines 
deficient  of  sugar. 

(12)  Dextrine. — There  are  a  number  of  grades  of  dex- 
trine made  from  pure  white  to  dark  yellow,  known  com- 
mercially as  white,  canary,  dark,  British  gums,  etc.  Some 
are  made  by  heating  starch  to  a  high  heat  in  a  closed 
retort,  while  others  are  made  by  injecting  a  spray  of 
dilute  nitric  acid  into  the  powdered  starch. 

Dextrine  finds  a  large  use  as  a  mucilage  and  paste  in 
the  manufacture  of  paper  boxes,  etc.,  but  the  bulk  of  the 
output  is  used  by  textile  manufacturers,  as  a  sizing  for 
the  warps  and  by  calico  printers  as  a  vehicle  or  sub- 
stance with  which  the  dyes  are  mixed  in  printing  fafjrics. 

(1.3)  American  Gum. — Chemically  pure  dextrine.  This 
product  closely  resembles  gum  Arabic  in  its  properties, 
and  is  made  by  refining  dextrine  paste  down  to  a  pure 
product.  This  gum  is  used  extensively  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  candy  specialties. 

(14)  Corn  Syrup. — Known  commercially  as  Kara  sy- 
rup, made  by  mixing  corn  syrup  with  cane  syrup  or  re- 
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finers'  syrup.     Extensively  used  as  a  table  syrup  and  is 
considered  very  healthful. 

(15)  Com  Oil. — Pressed  from  the  germ  of  the  corn 
kernel  by  hydraulic  machines  as  outlined  in  heading.  Of 
all  the  products  of  corn,  corn  oil  yields  the  highest  price 
and  is  a  very  interesting  product.  It  is  used  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  soap,  soap  powders  and  for  dressing  leather 
by  tanners;  in  paints  and  in  the  manufacture  of  oil-cloth. 

_When  vulcanized  it  forms  an  admirable  material  to  be 
used  with  rubber  in  the  manufacture  of  rubber  boots 
and  shoes.  Rubber  sponges,  rubber  bands,  tires  for  au- 
tomobiles and  bicycles  and  many  other  rubber  products. 

(16)  Corn  Oil  Cake. — Corn  kernel  germs  out  of  which 
the  oil  has  been  squeezed;  so  great  is  the  pressure  of  the 
machines  that  equeeze  the  oil  out  of  the  germs  of  the 
corn  kernel  that  the  resulting  mass  is  as  hard  as  a  piece 
of  hard  wood.  This  is  ground  to  a  uniform  fineness  and 
sold  as  a  cattle  food.  The  corn  products  manufacturer 
claims  that  corn  oil  cake  is  more  nutritious  than  either 
cotton-seed  mea,l  or  linseed  meal. 

(17)  Paragal  or  Corn  Rubber. — Made  by  submitting 
corn  oil  to  a  vulcanizing  process,  which  consists  in  heat- 
ing corn  oil  with  sulphur  in  a  closed  retort  until  the 
mass  combines,  taking  on  a  solid  form.  Corn  rubber,  or 
paragal,  as  it  is  known  commercially,  is  one  of  the  best 
rubber  adulterants  ever  discovered.  It  is  extensively 
used  with  rubber  in  the  manufacture  of  rubber  boots  and 
shoes,  rubber  bands,  artificial  sponges,  automobiles  tires 
and  in  water-proofing  cloth  and  insulating  wires  and 
many  other  ways. 

(18)  Yellow  Corn  Meal. — A  nutritious  and  wholesome 
food  for  both  man  and  beast.  In  the  South  yellow  corn 
meal  is  seldom  seen,  the  white  meal  being  used  almost 
exclusively. 

(19)  White  Com  Meal. — Decidedly  a  Southern  prod- 
uct, but  now  used  throughout  the  country.  Many  palat- 
able dishes  are  made  from  it. 

(20)  Com  Flour. — Ground  from  white  corn  on  a  large 
scale  by  several  mills  in  the  Middle  West  and  South- 
west. In  some  localities  corn  flour  is  used  almost  to  the 
exclusion  of  wheat  flour. 

(21)  Kaffir  Com. — Kaffir  corn  is  a  variety  of  millet, 
a  relative  of  Indian  corn,  and  thrives  in  South  Africa, 
where  it  has  long  been  cultivated  by  the  Kaffirs,  from 
whom  it  derives  its  name. 

(22)  Com  Stalk. — Nearly  all  of  our  text-books  and 
books  of  reference  tell  us  about  the  different  commercial 
uses  to  which  the  corn  stalk  is  put,  which  upon  investi- 
gation are  found  wholly  untrue.  The  facts  are,  many 
attempts  have  been  made  to  use  the  pith  of  the  corn- 
stalk in  the  manufacture  of  gun  cotton;  as  the  pith  of  the 
corn-stalk  is  pure  cellulose,  and  as  the  stalks  are  plenti- 
ful, theoretically,  this  was  a  good  scheme.  But  the  ex- 
cessive cost  of  stripping  the  pith  from  the  stalks  necessi- 
tated the  abandonment  of  the  plan.  The  Government  at 
one  time  considered  packing  corn  pith  around  the  hulls 
of  battleships  below  the  water  line,  because  it  is  so  po- 
rous and  spongy,  that  if  the  ship  should  be  shot,  the 
water  flowing  in  and  saturating  the  pith^  it  would  swell 
and  fill  up  the  hole.  This  plan  was  soon  abandoned  be- 
cause the  pith  soon  disintergrated,  going  to  the  dust.  A 
very  good  grade  of  paper  is  now  being  made  on  a  small 
scale  by  the  International  Paper  Company  from  corn- 
stalks, but  the  method  is  still  in  the  experimental  stage. 
That  corn-stalks  have  a  commercial  value  is  certain,  but 
up  to  this  time  we  find  them  left  in  the  fields  and  plowed 
under  by  the  farmers  of  the  great  Corn  Belt. 

(23  Broom  Corn.^^ — Broom  corn  is  a  variety  of  millet, 
and  is  a  relative  of  Indian  corn,  and  has  been  cultivated 
for  different  purposes  in  India,  China,  and  parts  of  Af- 


rica for  many  centuries.  In  the  United  States,  Italy, 
France,  and  Germany  it  is  cultivated  solely  for  broom 
straw. 


A  TEACHERS'  APPLICATION  FOR  DURHAM 
COUNTY. 

The  last  General  Assembly  amended  the  law  pro- 
viding for  the  election  of  teachers.  All  applications 
must  be  filed  now  with  the  County  Superintendent, 
and  Supt.  C.  W.  Massey,  of  Durham  County,  has 
prepared  the  following  blank  for  all  teachers  to 
fill  out  that  expect  to  teach  .in  Durham  County  next 
year : 

1.  At  what  institution  or  institutions  were  you 
educated "?    

2.  What  college  degree  have  you  received?  .... 
When?      

:j.  What  Teachers'  Certificate  do  you  hold?     

4.  What  Normal  training  have  you  received?    .... 

5.  What   experience   in   teaching   have   you  had? 


(a)  Number  of  years 

(b)  Where    have    you   taught   within    the    last 

three  years  ?      

(6)  How  many  Teachers'  Meetings  did  you  attend 
last  year  ?      

(7)  What  Institute  or  Summer  School  have  you 
attended  ?     

(8)  Send  Certificate  of  Attendance  upon  Institute 
or  Summer  School. 

(9)  What  books  of  the  State  Teachers'  Reading 
Circle  have  you  read  ? 


(10)    Can  j'ou  teach  music  ?     

Vocal  ?     Instrumental  ?     

(10)  Can  you  teach  Agriculture  and  Domestic 
Science  ?     

(12  Name  grade  or  grades  of  work  desired 

(13)  Would    you    accept    a    one-teacher    school? 

(14)  State  definitely  what  school  or  position  you 
want 

(15)  If  you  fail  to  get  the  position  you  want, 
would  you  accept  another  ?     

(16)  Name  salary  reqtiired 

(Send  three  references.) 


Name 

Address . 


Of  the  eighty-five  foreigners  who  are  in  Rome  this 
year  studying  the  Montessori  schools,  sixty  are 
Americans. 
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A  PRIMARY  READING  LESSON 

By  Annie  Lee  Mann, 


Reading  is  the  most  important  study  witli  which 
ttie  child  has  to  deal  in  the  primary  grades.  When 
he  can  read  clearly  and  with  understanding,  all  liter- 
ature is  within  his  reach  •  ,yet  before  a  child  can  read 
to  learn  he  must  learn  to  read.  Therefore,  he  must 
master  tlae  symbols  and  have  continuous  drill  in 
easy,  natural,  oral  expression.  But  reading  would 
he  uninteresting' and  of  little  value  to  the  child  if  it 
stopped  here.  He  must  appreciate  and  interpret  the 
thought  content  of  the  lesson  and  must  enter  into 
its  spirit.  He  must  learn  to  read  under  the  impulse 
of  thought  and  feeling.  The  lesson  that  I  have  chos- 
en to  illustrate  this  is  The  Story  of  Hans  in  Graded 
Classic  n. 

Assignment  of  Lesson. 

"Have  .you  ever  worked  for  money?  What  did 
you  do  with  it?  This  story  will  tell  us  what  Hans 
did  with  the  money  for  which  he  had  worked  seven 
years. ' ' 

"I  think  we  shall  find  some  strangers  (new  words) 
in  this  lesson.  As  you  spell  their  names  I  will  write 
them  on  the  board.  Then  we  will  sound  them  and 
that  will  tell  us  who  they  are. ' '  The  words  given 
were  master,  trading-,  servants,  heavy,  grinder,  for- 
tune, rtouble,  besides,  and  tied.  These  were  written 
upon  a  ladder  which  we  ascended  and  descended 
until  the  words  were  familiar  to  all.  The  children 
copied  these  and  then  read  them  rapidly  from  their 
papers.  On  the  following  day  the  first  few  minutes 
of  the  reading  study  period  were  used  in  reviewing 
these  words  and  the  restatement  of  the  aim. 

Reading  the  Lesson. 

"Look  at  the  second  picture  in  our  lesson.  What 
is  Hans  carrying?  To  whom  is  he  talking?  What 
do  they  decide  to  do?  AVhat  has  happened  to  Hans 
in  our  third  picture?  Who  caught  his  horse?  Does 
Hans  wish  to  ride  again  ?  What  does  he  wish  to  do  ? 
Is  that  what  you  would  have  done?  Did  Hans  like 
his  cow  any  better  than  his  horse?  Why?  What 
did  he  do  next  ?  What  is  Hans  doing  with  his 
money  ? 

Instead  of  telling  a  child  to  read  "next,"  I  asked 
the  following  questions:  "How  long  had  Hans 
worked?  What  does  he  wish  to  do?  What  does  his 
master  do?  After  the  paragraph  is  read  the  ques- 
tion must  be  answered  in  the  child's  words.  He  must 
read  so  that  the  class  can  easily  keep  the  place  and 
understand  his  meaning.  If  the  child  does  not  read 
with  expression,  I  try  to  help  him  by  (|uestions  or  re- 
marks on  the  subject  matter  of  the  sentence.  The' 
ehildi'en  often  ask  the  questions  and  call  on  the  ones 
to  read.    The  story  is  then  reviewed. 

In  the  afternoon  each  child  chooses  a  character 
and  the  story  is  read  as  a  play. 

Other  Work. 

The  aim  and  the  new  words  were  the  same  for  the 
second  day.  Instead  of  using  the  ladder,  I  had  per- 
ception cards  of  old  and  new  words  hidden  in  the 
I'ooin.  The  children  chose  sides  to  see  which  could 
find  the  greater  number  of  known  words. 

The  morning  lesson  of  the  third  day  was  given  to 
a  review  of  the  story  in  sections  and  as  a  whole. 
The  paragraphs  which  were  not  understood  were  re- 
read and  discussed.     Hans'  conduct  was  contrasted 


with  that  of  King  Midas.  Finally,  each  child  gave 
his  opinion  as  to  what  he  would  have  done  in  like 
circumstances,  in  the  afternoon  they  dramatized 
the  story. 

Our  drawing  were  based  upon  our  reading.  Dur- 
ing the  first  day  the  children  drew  the  horse  and 
cow;  second,  pig  and  goose;  third,  grindstone  and 
Hans. 

The  language  work  for  the  first  day  was  to  wi-ite 
sentences  containing  the  new  words ;  second,  one 
sentence  about  Hans ;  third,  one  paragraph  on  what 
do  you  think  of  Hans? 

I  do  not  vary  my  method  of  hearing  oral  spelling. 
The  children  stand  in  line  to  spell  the  lesson.  They 
trap  each  other  and  make  head  marks.  This  keeps 
them  interested. 

I  have  written  spelling  twice  a  week.  I  have  tried 
the  following  devices :  Pictures  with  a  blank  space 
at  the  bottom  in  which  the  name  is  to  be  written ;  a 
baseball  player — what  does  he  use  in  playing  ball? 
a  little  girl — what  does  she  wear?  a  little  boy — 
what  does  he  wear?  memory  verses  written  on  heavy 
white  paper  -w^ith  blanks  for  them  to  fill  and  simple 
conimdrums. 

There  are  very  few  lessons  in  our  reader  that  the 
children  have  not  enjoyed  reading.  I  think  the 
story  of  the  Twelve  Months  was  unusually  instruc- 
tive. In  this  the  children  not  only  learned  the  story 
but  the  months  of  the  year  divided  into  their  proper 
seasons,  and  what  happened  in  each  season.  Other 
stories  that  they  like  to  play  are  "Teeny  Tiny," 
"Lion  and  the  Mouse,"  "How  Jack  Got  a  Shirt," 
"Wise  Men  of  Gotham,"  "Goats  Named  Billy,"  and 
"Jack  and  the  Bean  Stalk."  They  sing  and  play 
"Jack  and  Jill,"  "Little  Bo-Peep,"  and  "London 
Bridge.' 

The  children  of  the  second  grade  will  now  play 
the  story  of  Hans  just  as  they  gave  it  in  the  class- 
room. They  have  not  memorized  the  words,  neither 
have  they  been  drilled,  but  will  give  it  in  their  own 
words  and  in  their  own  way. 


FOR  VARIETY  IN  PRIMARY  READING. 

Sometimes  I  tell  the  children  a  little  storj'  some- 
what like  this : 

"A  little  boy  once  went  out  for  a  walk.  After 
awhile  he  came  to  a  brick  wall  and  was  very  much 
surprised  to  find  a  word  written  on  each  brick  of 
the  wall.    This  is  what  he  saw": 


I 

1      can      1      s  e  e     1 

you 

you 

1        are      |       a 

1      boy 

'  I      1      1 

ke     I     little      | 

boys 

"It  was  a  pretty  wall,  and  the  bricks  were  red. 
The  words  were  black ;  he  sat  down  and  tried  to  read 
them.  Can  you  read  what  he  saw"?  The  words 
are  then  read.  The  children  then  draw  the  walls, 
and  put  the  words  on  the  bricks. 


Little  Rock,  Ark.,  spent  .ii20,000  on  playgrounds 
last  year.  The  mone.y  was  raised  by  public  subscrip- 
tion, through  the  efforts  of  a  highly  organized  play- 
ground association.  The  enthusiasm  for  playgrounds 
has  since  spread  to  other  cities  in  the  same  region, 
notably  Pine  Bluff. 
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AMBITIONS  OF  A  MOUNTAIN  GIRL-A  PRIZE  STORY 

By  Elsie  Fieker,  Hendersonville  High  School. 


[Editorial  Note. — The  State  Normal  and  Industrial 
College  offered  this  spring  a  prize  for  the  best  short  story 
written  hy  a  high  school  pupil.  The  following  well-writ- 
ten story  won  the  prize.] 


Far  back  in  the  niountaius  of  Western  North  Caro- 
lina ten  miles  from  Hendersonville  is  a  little  settle- 
ment. Years  ago  it  was  very  small,  just  a  log-cabin 
here  and  there,  and  occasionally,  a  low,  rambling 
farm-house,  with  tumbled  down  barns,  cribs,  and 
sheds,  which  had  been  built  long  before  the  war. 
Then,  once  in  a  while,  you  would  pass  a  field  of  yel- 
low broom  sedge,  and  see  two  or  three  old  chimneys 
standing  in  the  center,  and  a  pile  of  rock  and  brick, 
which  showed 'there  had  once  been  a  home  there. 

On  the  side  of  the  hill  stood  a  weather-boarded 
house,  one  room,  which  was  the  school  and  meeting- 
house for  the  settlement,  where  thej'  had  "preach- 
ing" every  third  Sunday  in  the  month. 

The  hill  back  of  the  house  was  thickly  wooded.  A 
trailing  path  led  to  the  top  of  the  hill  upon  which 
was  an  immense  flat  rock  covered  with  moss.  From 
here  one  could  see  range  after  range  of  majestic 
mountains,'  those  in  the  distance  melting  away  in 
a  soft  blue  haze.  The  trees  formed  a  gorgeous  min- 
gling of  greens.  Here  a  patch  of  light  green  mapl? ; 
further  on,  the  darker  oak ;  thun  the  pines,  which 
in  the  distance  were  a  soft  black ;  clumps  of  ricli 
green  rhododendron  and  mountain  laurel,  with  their 
Avealth  of  pink  flowers  added  a  toxich  of  color.  The 
dogwoods  covered  in  their  snow-white  blossoms 
gleamed  like  snow.  Then  a  mountain  stream  run- 
nings swiftly  down  a  deep  ravine  and  emptied  into 
the  creek  below,  which  in  turn  found  its  way  into 
the  French  Broad,  while  over  all  smiled  the  blue, 
blue  sky. 

At  the  foot  of  oi'ie  of  these  mountains  stood  a  rude 
cabin,  made  of  unhewn  logs,  chincked  with  mud  and 
stone.  The  wooden  shutters  hung  creaking  on  their 
hinges  at  each  end  of  the  cabin  and  blue  wreaths  of 
smoke  trailed  from  the  chimney.  The  yard  was 
swept  clean  around  the  door.  At  the  corner  of  the 
cabin  stood  a  grindstone,  near  that  a  small  chicken- 
coop,  then  an  old  wagon  cover,  under  which  a  yellow 
hound  was  peacefully  sleeping.  One  had  to  look 
away,  and  beyond  the  cabin,  to  see  anything  beauti- 
ful. That  is,  until  the  door  opened  and  a  girl  step- 
ped out  into  the  fresh  dewy  morning,  a  girl  about 
sixteen  years  of  age.  She  wore  a  faded  blue  calico 
dress  and  her  strong  young  body  was  graceful  in 
every  line  and  curve.  Her  soft  black  hair  hung  in  a 
braid  down  her  back.  Her  face  was  wind-tanned, 
but  beneath  the  tan  the  rich  warm  color  came  and 
went.  Her  dark  brown  eyes  had  a  startled  appeal- 
ing look  in  them,  the  look  you  sometimes  see  in  the 
brown  eyes  of  a  collie. 

Stepping  from  the  door,  she  walked  swiftly  to  the 
corner  of  the  cabin,  where  a  rose  bush  grew  sur- 
rounded by  sticks  to  keep  it  from  being  broken 
down.  The  school  teacher.  Miss  Farrow,  gave  this 
rose-bud  to  MoUie  Dane  the  year  before  and  it  was 
ready  to  bloom.  One  bud  Mollie  had  been  vs^tching 
every  day,  and  as  she  stepped  over  it  and  saw  a 
dark-eyed  rose  in  full  bloom,  the  dew-drops  spark- 
ling on  its  velvet  petals,  her  eyes  were  filled  with 


the  rapture  and  wonder  of  a  baby  when  shown 
something  beautiful  or  strange. 

"Mollie,"  came  her  mother's  voice  from  the  cabin, 
.' '  fetch  the  milk  and  butter  from  the  spring.  Yer  pa 
and  Jim  will  be  here  fer  breakfast  in  a  minute." 

"Well,  ma,'  answered  Mollie,  as  she  took  a  linger- 
ing look  at  the  beautiful  rose.  Mrs.  Dane  stepped  to 
the  door  and  handed  Mollie  a  pitcher  in  which  to  get 
the  milk.  She  was  a  thin,  faded  little  woman,  about 
forty-five  years  of  age,  and  into  her  tired  face  crept 
a  look  of  tenderness  as  she  watched  the  girl  go 
down  the  path. 

Just  then  Mr.  Dane  and  Jim  came.  Half  a  mile 
down  the  creek  from  the  cabin  was  an  old  grey  mill, 
its  wheel  dripping  with  the  sparkling  mountain  wa- 
ter and  green  with  moss.  The  old  miller  and  his  son 
were  covered  with  white  dust  from  the  mill,  as  they 
came  in  the  yard. 

"Ma,"  said  Jim,  "that  bac'n  smells  mighty 
good." 

"Well,  you  and  yer  pa,  hurry  and  wash,  break- 
fast is  mos '  ready. ' ' 

The  two  men  passed  through  the  cabin  and  out  the 
back  door. 

On  a  bench  against  the  wall  was  a  bucket  of  wa- 
ter, a  rusty  tin  wash-pan  n^d  a  tin  bucket  with  a 
piece  of  yellow  soap.  Inside  the  door  a  towel  hung 
on  a  peg,  above  which  was  a  little  looking-glass.  A 
box  tacked  on  the  wall  held  the  family  comb  and 
brush. 

The  men  soon  completed  their  toilet,  and  were 
ready  for  breakfast  as  Mollie  came  in. 

The  table  was  covered  with  oil  cloth.  The  few 
dishes  were  old  and  cracked,  but  everything  was 
scrupulously  clean.  Mrs.  Dane  had  put  breakfast 
on  the  table,  which  consisted  of  coffee,  hot  corn- 
bread,  potatoes,  and  bacon. 

"Here's  a  letter,  Moll,"  said  Jim;  "Aunt  Sallie 
sent  it  by  Uncle  Dan  when  he  come  for  the  meal  this 
mornin'." 

"A  letter  for  me!"  said  Molly;  "whoever  can  it 
be  from?" 

"Open  hit  and  see,"  laughed  her  father,  as  he  sat 
down  to  breakfast.  The  others  were  too  excited  to 
think  of  breakfast  until  Mollie  opened  her  letter. 

Once  or  twice  a  year  Mrs.  Dane  got  a  letter  from 
her  brother  Will,  who  had  gone  out  West  to  make  his 
fortune  years  ago.    No  one  else  ever  wrot-j. 

Mollie  opened  the  letter  and  read  slowly.  The 
color  left  her  face  as  she  finished.  She  handed  the 
letter  to  her  father,  walked  over,  sat  down  on  the 
doorstep  and  looked  up  at  the  mountain  with  dazed, 
unseeing  eyes. 

"Well,"  said  the  old  miller  after  laboriously  read- 
ing the  letter.  "As  I  make  hit  out,  hit's  from  some 
lawyer  man  out  in  Calaforney. "  Then,  looking  at 
his  wife,  he  continued:  "Hit  seems,  Mira,  your 
brother  Will  is  died  and  left  our  little  gal  some 
money  to  get  her  edication  with." 

Mountaineers  are  not  at  all  demonstrative,  and 
the  little  group  took  the  news  quietly. 

The  school  in  the  cove  had  not  amounted  to  much 
until  the  year  before,  when  Miss  Farrow,  from  Hen- 
dersonville, taught  four  months.  In  that  short  time 
Mollie  learned  many  things.  She  realized  that  there 
was  a  difference  between  mountain  people,  and  those 
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in  the  valley  beyond.  Miss  Farrow  told  her  about 
the  boarding  schools  for  girls,  and  Mollie  listened 
eagerly,  never,  in  her  wildest  dreams,  thinking  she 
could  ever  go  to  one. 

She  wrote  to  Miss  Farrow  telling  of  her  good  for- 
tune, and  asking  her  advice  as  to  where  she  should 
go. 

The  summer  flew  by  quickly.  Though  Mollie  had 
much  to  do.  she  found  time  to  study  the  books  she 
had,  and,  by  patience  and  perseverance,  she  got  Jim, 
who  was  only  two  years  her  senior,  to  study  of 
nights.  He  would  be  tired  after  a  hard  day's  work, 
but  to  please  Mollie,  he  tried,  and  before  long  caught 
her  enthiTsiasm  and  was  working  with  all  his  might. 

Aunt  Sallie  said:  "I  got  so  many  children,  Mol- 
lie, they  air  jist  in  my  way,  and  Jane  kin  stay  and 
hep  your  ma,  while  you  air  gone.  She 's  right  smart 
and  peart. ' ' 

So.  it  was  settled  that  Jane  should  take  Mollie  "s 
place. 

At  last  the  day  came  for  Mollie  to  leave  home. 
All  at  once  it  became  very  dear.  She  realized  that 
she  loved  every  spot  about  her  mountain  home.  The 
hardest  thing,  though,  was  to  leave  her  mother.  She 
looked  at  the  thin,  faded  hair  streaked  with  grey; 
at  the  lines  of  care  and  suffering  in  the  sweet,  patient 
face:  then,  down  at  the  little  toil  worn  hands.  She 
buried  her  face  in  her  mother's  lap  as  she  used  to  do 
when  a  little  girl,  and  the  tears  streamed  from  her 
eyes.  "0!  dear  God,'  she  prayed,  "take  care  of  her 
and  keep  her  till  1  come  back  to  make  life  easier  for 
her. 

The  mother  understood  the  girl,  and  gently  strok- 
ed the  soft  black  hair. 

The  mountain  men,  though  rough  and  indifferent 
outwardl}^  at  heart  love  their  wives  and  daughters 
with  a  strong  devotion,  still  they  know  not  how 
to  smooth  their  pathway  in  life,  and  the  hard  work, 
and  monotonous  lives  the  Avomen  live,  make  them  old 
long  before  their  time. 

Mollie  had  said  good-bye  to  every  one,  and  climed 
to  the  seat  beside  her  father  in  the  spring  wagon. 
She  was  wearing  a  blue  serge  coat-suit,  which  she 
got  ready-made,  and  a  blue  felt  hat  trimnuHl  with  a 
bovf  of  satin  ribbon. 

Her  other  clothes  she  made  herself. 

Mollie  looked  at  Jim  and  her  mother  as  they  stood 
close  to  the  wagon.  The  yard  was  full  of  neighbors 
and  kin  folks  come  to  bid  her  good-bye.  She  looked 
around  at  them;  the  little  group  was  strangely  sil- 
ent. 

A  tall,  blue-eyed  lad  went  over  to  Mollie  "s  rose- 
bush and  broke  off  a  rich  red  rose.  "Here  Mollie," 
he  said,  handing  her  the  rose  on  its  long  stem.  "I 
guess  this  is  the  last  one  that'll  bloom  till  you  git 
back,"'  and  the  lad's  voice  trembled. 

"Thank  you,  Tom,"  Mollie  said  softly. 

At  last  her  father  picked  up  the  lines,  and  said : 
"Well,  little  gal,  I  guess  we'd  better  be  startin', " 
and  in  a  minute  they  were  driving  down  the  lane 
leading  to  the  big  road.'  Mollie  looked  back  and 
waved  her  hand  to  them.  They  were  standing  just 
where  she  left  them. 

It  was  nearly  dark  when  Mollie  reached  her  desti- 
nation. It  was  her  first  trip,  and  one  she  never  for- 
got. 

A  teacher  from  the  school  met  her.  She  came  and 
said  to  her:     "Is  this  Miss  Mollie  Dane?" 

"Yes,  mam,"  said  Mollie,  and  shook  hands  timid- 


ly, when  the  lady  introduced  herself  to  Miss  Merrill. 
It  was  quite  dark  when  they  arrived  at  the  college. 

Through  the  trees  Mollie  saw  the  lights  shining 
from  the  windows  of  the  big  building,  and  happy 
voices  of  laughter  and  song  floated  out  to  them,  as 
the  carriage  came  up  and  stopped  in  front  of  the 
Avide  steps,  all  talking  and  laughing  at  once. 

"Oh !  Miss  Merrill,"  cried  a  merry  voice,  "you  are 
so  late  we  thought  you  had  run  away." 

' '  The  train  was  a  little  late, ' '  answered  Miss  Mer- 
rill pleasantly.  Then  said :  ' '  Girls,  this  is  Miss  Mol- 
lie Dane,  the  young  lady  whom  we  expected  from 
the  western  part  of  the  State.  Be  nice  to  her  and 
make  her  feel  at  home. ' ' 

"Indeed  we  will,"  answered  a  chorus  of  voices. 

Mollie  was  not  prepared  for  such  a  cordial  recep- 
tion, but  she  had  no  time  to  think,  for  they  had  en- 
tered a  brilliantly  lighted  hall. 

Miss  Merrill  was  introducing  her  to  the  girls  and 
she  never  knew  afterwards  how  she  got  through  with 
it.  She  was  conscious  that  the  girls  were  not  so 
cordial  as  they  were  when  they  met  her  on  the  dimly 
lighted  steps.  She  felt  that  they  were  "taking  her 
in,"  from  her  hat  to  the  coat-suit,  a  full-size  too 
large,  then  down  to  the  coarse  little  shoes.  If  they 
were  not  laughing  at  the  shy,  awkward  manners,  it 
was  because  they  were  too  well-bred. 

Mollie  never  felt  so  miserable  in  her  life.  She 
fought  the  tears  back,  and  tried  hard  not  to  lose  her 
self-control.  In  a  moment  the  victory  was  hers.  A 
fierce  little  spirit  that  she  didn  't  know  she  possessed 
when  she  was  back  in  the  mountains,  took  possession 
of  her.  She  followed  Miss  Merrill  down  the  long 
hall,  with  her  little  head  lifted  proudly,  and  a  quiet 
grace  and  dignity  in  her  bearing  that  any  of  the  girls 
might  have  envied. 

Poor  little  Mollie  was  desperately  home-sick  at 
first. 

The  girls  held  aloof,  for  the  mountain  girl  was 
strange  indeed  to  them.  Mollie  fought  uiany  battles 
out  alone  in  her  room.  At  the  start  she  determined 
to  win.  Her  life  in  the  open  air  had  made  her  strong 
physically.  She  did  not  have  nerves  to  contend  with 
as  most  city  girls  have,  and  so  she  worked  with  un- 
tiring energy,  and  soon  she  had  won  the  respect  and 
liking  of  the  whole  school.  In  a  short  time  she 
adapted  herself  to  their  manner  of  living. 

Miss  Merrill  became  deeply  interested  in  the  girl, 
and  helped  select  a  few  new  clothes  and  altered 
those  she  had.  Mollie  made  a  better  appearance 
and  acquired  quaint,  pretty  manners  and  became 
so  happy  that  she  did  not  look  like  the  same  girl. 

Mollie  didn't  know  it,  but  she  was  a  true  little 
mis.sionary.  Her  ambition  was  to  go  home  and  try  to 
beautify  and  lighten  the  dull  life  of  her  people.  She 
persuaded  Jim  to  take  some  of  her  money  and  go  to 
a  school  in  Tennessee.  Tom  Ware,  fired  by  their  ex- 
ample, sold  a  piece  of  mountain  land  and  went  with 
Jim. 

Four  years  passed,  and  Mollie 's  graduating  night 
came.  Is  there  anything  quite  like  the  last  day  of 
school  ?  The  girls  are  in  such  a  happy  flutter  of  ex- 
citement and  expectancy.  And  when  they  dressed 
in  their  pretty  white  gowms  ready  for  the  exercises 
of  the  last  night,  could  anything  be  sweeter? 

Mollie  Dane  was  the  loveliest  girl  there.  Her 
black  hair  was  full  and  soft  around  her  forehead, 
and  carried  to  the  back  where  it  was  done  in  a 
loose  knot.  Her  face  was  no  longer  tanned,  but  fair 
and  white  and  rosy.     She  had  not  lost  her  brilliant 
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color.  Her  lips  were  scarlet,  and  the  rich  color 
flamed  in  her  cheeks.  Her  eyes  were  bright  as  stars 
and  in  their  brown  depths  waa  a  look  of  happiness 
that  had  never  been  there  before,  for  was  not  the 
goal  won? 

As  she  looked  over  the  sea  of  faces  in  the  vast  au- 
dience, she  saw  her  brother  and  Tom  Ware  sitting 
near  the  front.  They  smiled  at  her  as  she  gracefully 
received  the  honors  that  were  showered  upon  her. 

She  had  won  two  gold  metals  and  the  audience  ap- 
plauded wildly. 

Among  the  many  flowers  that  were  thrown  at  her 
feet  was  a  buch  of  beautiful  red  roses.  She  thought 
of  the  rose-bush  growing  at  the  corner  of  the  little 
cabin  home  as  she  read  the  card  that  was  tucked  in 
the  heart  of  a  beautiful  rose,  "Fer  my  little  gal." 

Her  arms  were  full  of  blossoms,  but  none  were 
so  beautiful,  nor  so  dear  as  those  from  the  far-off 
home  sent  by  the  loving  hearts  in  the  mountains  of 
the  "Old  North  State." 

At  last  it  was  over.  The  girls  and  teachers  crowd- 
ed around  Mollie.  Two  tall,  handsome  boys  pushed 
their  way  through  the  crowd.  You  would  know  that 
one  was  Mollie 's  brother,  for  his  resemblance  to  her 
was  striking.  The  other  boy  was  Tom  Ware.  Mol- 
lie saw  them  coming  and  her  face  lighted  up  with 
pride  and  pleasure.  There  was  nothing  to  be  ashamed 
of  in  these  two  manly  looking  boys.  As  they  came 
up  she  extended  both  hands  to  them. 

"Mollie,"  said  Jim,  "we  surely  are  proud  of  you 
to-night. ' ' 

"Well,  I  should  say  we  were !"  laughed  Tom.  "I 
don't  think  it  was  fair  for  you  to  carry  off  all  the 
honors. ' ' 

Mollie  looked  up  into  the  smiling  blue  e.yes  and 
said:  "Well  Tom,  from  what  1  hear,  you  have  not 
been  very  fair  yourself.  1  was  sorry  for  those  Ten- 
nessee boys." 

Mollie  and  Jim  are  home  now.  Two  rooms  have 
been  added  to  tlie  cabin.  A  wide  porch  runs  across 
the  front  of  the  house.  Where  the  wooden  shutters 
hung,  are  windows  with  white  muslin  curtains.  At 
the  corner  of  the  porch  is  Mollie 's  rose-bush,  but  it 
is  not  alone.  Many  others  bloom  in  the  yard.  Back 
of  the  house  is  a  flower  garden,  where  many  beauti- 
ful flowers  bloom. 

Jim  has  charge  of  the  farm.  He  and  Tom  have 
been  studying  agriculture.  The  old  farmei'S  laugh- 
ed at  them  when  they  first  tried  their  new  methods. 
But  as  time  went  on,  and  the  boys  brought  their 
farms  up  to  a  fine  state  of  cultivation,  the  old  farm- 
ers were  won  over. 

Mollie,  too,  had  had  a  hard  struggle  at  first.  The 
people  did  not  understand  her  and  thought  she  was 
putting  on  airs.  But  she  worked  bravely  on,  for 
slie  loved  her  people,  and  never  wavered  from  her 
purpose  to  help  them  try  "for  better  things. 

She  started  a  school  in  her  own  home.  She  taught 
the  girls  to  cook  and  sew.  Her  neatly  kept  home 
was  an  object  lesson  which  the  girls  were  not  slow 
to  profit  by. 

At  last  she  won  the  confidence  and  gratitude  that 
her  unselfish  life  deserved,  and  she  can  now  begin  to 
see  the  fruit  of  her  labors,  and  is  happy. 

Tom  Ware  has  a  bea^itiful  farm,  and  has  h*iilt  a 
nice  neat  little  cottage,  with  conveniences  that  were 
never  seen  or  heard  of  before  in  the  cove,  and  he 
and  Mollie  are  soon  to  be  married. 


They  will  always  make  their  home  in  the  moun- 
tains and  continue  the  work  God  intended  them 
to  do. 


EDUCATION  THAT  PAYS  ITS  OWN  WAY. 

"Industrial  work  in  the  schools  of  Gary,  Indiana, 
made  money  instead  of  costing  money  during  the 
past  year,"  says  Dr.  P.  P.  Claxton,  United  States 
Commissioner  of  Education.  "When  the  school  au- 
thorities in  Gary  came  to  sum  up  the  results  of  the 
work  in  the  trade  courses,  they  found  that  the  three 
departments  of  printing,  cabinet  work,  and  painting 
had  to  their  credit  a  profit  of  $875.48  This  is  real 
value,  too ;  the  pupils  made  articles  that  were  needed 
in  the  scliool;  if  they  had  not  made  them  in  the 
school  shops  the  authorities  would  have  had  to  pur- 
chase them  in  the  open  market  at  a  total  price  of 
seven  or  eight  thousand  dollars." 

The  Commissioner  then  gives  the  figures  for  each 
of  the  trade  classes  in  the  Gary  schools,  as  reported 
by  G.  E.  Wufing,  in  charge  of  the  industrial  in- 
struction. In  the  printing  department  the  values  of 
the  work  produced  was  .$1,972.92.  The  salary  ex- 
pense was  .$1,483.49,  and  supplies  cost  $314,  leaving 
a  net  balance  in  favor  of  the  shop  of  $175.43.  There 
were  thirty-five  in  the  printing  class,  so  instead  of 
figuring  the  per  capita  cost  of  the  industrial  training 
of  these  pupils,  it  was  possible  to  figure  a  definite 
contribution  by  each  pupil  to  the  wealth  of  the  com- 
munity. 

"In  the  cabinet  department,"  says  Dr.  Claxton, 
"the  product  was  valued  at  $3,608.85,  and  the  ex- 
pense was  $3,155.37,  leaving  a  balance  of  $453.48  in 
favor  of  the  carpenters.  Similarly,  the  painting  de- 
partment of  the  school  sliowed  a  'business"  of  $1,- 
591.25  and  an  expense  of  $1,344.73,  or  a  clear  profit 
of  $246.52. 

"Gary's  conspicuous  success  with  industrial  train- 
ing is  an  interesting  indication  of  the  spread  of  the 
modern  movement  for  vocational  education,  which 
insists  that  in  addition  to  teaching  the  recognized 
branches  the  school  must  give  instruction  in  those 
subjects  that  are  of  most  immediate  value  to  the 
community  which  supports  it.  In  Gary  the  domi- 
nant interest  is  trade  education ;  ifi  rural  districts 
it  is  largley  agricultural ;  in  the  cities  it  may  he 
stenography,  typewriting,  and  other  commercial 
branches.  In  any  case,  it  is  coming  to  be  felt  more 
and  more  that  an  educational  system  is  incomplete 
that  fails  to  provide  vocational  training  for  its  citi- 
zens." 


Two  teachers  in  the  schools  of  Berlin,  Germany, 
are  this  year  celebrating  their  fiftieth  anniversary  of 
school  teaching.  There  are  forty-two  others  who 
have  taught  forty  years,  and  forty-seven  who  have 
taught  twenty-five  years.  The  Berlin  Teachers'  So- 
ciety will  tender  a  banquet  to  these  veterans  in  De- 
cember. 


In  Pittsburg  48  per  cent  of  the  63,141  elementary 
pupils  investigated  were  behind  grade,  while  11  per 
cent  were  retarded  three  years  or  more.  Dr.  J.  E. 
W.  Wallin,  director  of  the  recently  organized  psy- 
chological clinic  of  the  University  of  Pittsburg,  de- 
clares that  at  least  3,300  of  the  children  should  be  in 
special  classes. 
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School  Room  Methods  and  Devices, 


SPELLING  DEVICES. 

Have  the  name  of  all  pupils  written  on  a  small 
blackboard.  No  distinction  of  classes  being  made. 
Every  night,  all  pupils  who  have  been  perfect  in 
spelling,  or  get  100  per  cent,  merit  a  headmark  which 
is  placed  after  their  names.  At  the  end  of  the  week, 
if  they  have  been  perfect  every  day,  they  receive  a 
large  headmark.  Five  small  headmarks  meriting  a 
large  one.  In  oral  spelling,  which  is  given  four  daj's 
out  of  a  week,  the  word  to  be  spelled  must  be  pro- 
nounced distinctly  by  speller  before  beginning  to 
spell,  and  all  capital  letters,  hyphens,  apostrophes, 
etc.,  must  be  named.  Only  two  chances  are  given 
and  any  one  failing  to  observe  these  things  after  two 
trials,  loses  his  headmark.  In  written  spelling,  the 
pupil  must  observe  these  things,  with  the  exception 
of  pronouncing  the  word,  writing  nealty. 

A  prize  may  be  given  at  the  end  of  the  school  term 
to  the  one  having  the  most  headmarks, — but  it  is 
generally  prize  enough  to  the  inipils  to  see  their 
names  at  the  head  and  to  have  all  visitors  comment 
on  their  work. 

HISTORY  DEVICES. 

About  once  a  week  the  history  pupils  are  told  to 
have  each  one  question  brought  on  class.  This 
question  shall  be  either  on  the  day's  lesson  or  on  the 
week's  work,  and  is  to  be  one  worth.y  of  discussion. 
Many  excellent  recitations  are  made  thus,  and  often 
the  pupils'  opinions  diifer  and  good  and  lively  de- 
bates have  followed.  By  this  method  historical  events 
and  dates  are  firmly  fixed  in  their  iuemory. 

For  a  history  booklet  in  the  lower  grades,  the 
pupils  write  all  they  remember  of  the  life  of  the 
man  they  have  studied.  For  a  cover  a  plain  sheet 
of  paper  is  used  on  which  is  pasted  the  picture  of 
the  man  or  any  other  appropriate  picture  and  below 

it  is  written  Life   of  .     When  tied,  we 

have  an  attractive  booklet. 

GEOGRAPHY  HELPS. 

At  present  I  am  teaching  a  third  grade  very  ele- 
mentary geography  by  giving  them  an  idea  of  place, 
size,  direction,  and  time.  To  this  end  we  discuss 
familiar  places  in  the  town,  the  size  and  shape  of  the 
school-room.  Then  we  study  the  compass,  the  clock, 
and  the  days  of  the  week.  These  to  the  children  are 
interesting  talks,  and  when  later  in  the  day  I  tell 
them  they  may  draw  a  clock  as  a  compass,  or  make 
a  picture  of  the  school-room,  or  even  a  trolley  car  go- 
ing through  the  village,  they  are  perfectly  delighted. 
.^  -^ 
PAPER  SACKS  FOR  PRIMARY  ROOM. 

This  is  a  fine  way  to  care  for  the  pupils '  drawings. 
Have  each  child  get  a  number  six  paper  sack — and 
put  their  drawings  in  from  time  to  time.  Teacher 
gather  them  up  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  each  child 
can  have  his  or  her  work  all  kept  in  a  fine  shape. 

FOR  A  RAPID  WORK  IN  ARITHMETIC. 

Once  or  twice  a  week  I  tell  my  boys  that  the  arith- 
metic problems  to  be  done  in  school  are  to  be  done 


as  a  speed  test.  That  means  that  the  papers  need 
not  be  handed  in.  I  assign  a  certain  number  of 
problems,  of  a  sort  that  must  be  either  right  or 
wrong,  with  no  chance  of  doubt,  and  on  work  which 
I  am  sure  every  pupil  understands.  Then  I  have 
them  raise  their  hands  when  they  finish,  and  I  make 
an  honor  list  of  the  first  ten  who  finish  their  work. 
This  list  I  keep  and  formulate  at  the  end  of  the 
month  into  an  honor  list  for  the  month.  This  work. 
I  find,  stimulates  them  not  merely  for  that  lesson, 
but  influences  all  their  work,  tending  to  keep  them 
alert,  and  teaching  them  to  concentrate  their  atten- 
tion. 

INDIVIDUAL  HELP  IN  ARITHMETIC. 

I  use  this  plan  for  testing  and  teaching  all  abstract 
work,  as  multiplication  by  two  numbers,  substrac- 
tion,  long  division,  fractions,  etc.  I  place  on  the 
board  ten  problems  in  the  work  I  wish  done.  Pupils 
pass  to  the  board,  and  number.  Each  one  works  his 
individual  problem  (hence  no  opportunity  to  copy), 
and  when  finished,  reads  the  answer.  By  consulting 
a  small  slip  of  paper  containing  the  answers,  I  can 
correct  each  one  by  a  nod  or  shake  of  the  head,  and 
answer  results  as  rapidly  as  given.  When  one  is 
correct,  the  next  example  is  solved.  At  the  same 
time  I  can  tell  just  where  each  one's  weakness  lies, 
and  give  definite  help  and  direction.  We  aim  to 
work  the  ten  problems  correctlj'  in  one  period  of 
twenty-five  minutes. 

■.*         Jt 

TRANSACTIONS  IN  ARITHMETIC. 

Instead  of  having  one  pupil  work  the  example  at 
the  board,  I  send  as  many  as  are  persons  taking 
part  in  the  transaction ;  each  will  choose  his  part 
and  then  by  a  conversation  among  the  teachers  they 
will  soon  be  ready  to  work  it  out.  If  objects  are  re- 
quired they  are  used  in  connection  with  the  work, 
also  toy  money  helps  to  realize  business.  This  meth- 
od works  finely  and  brings  excellent  results  in 
"Profit  and  Loss,"  "Partnership,"  "Discounts," 
and  many  other  subjects.  It  can  be  carried  out 
with  equal  success  throughout  all  grades. 

WORD  GAMES. 

I  had  two  "Children's  Shop"  catalogs  containing 
pictures.  So  I  used  one,  cutting  out  all  pictures  of 
common  animals  and  birds.  These  I  pasted  on  small 
squares  of  cai"dboard,  and  on  other  squares  of  the 
same  size  I  wrote  the  name  of  each.  Then,  while  the 
children  were  out  at  play,  I  hid  the  cards  with  words 
in  various  places  about  tl\e  room.  When  class  time 
came,  or  when  the  little  ones  became  restless,  I  let 
them  draw  the  pictures  from  the  desk  and  then 
search  for  the  corresponding  card.  It  is  wonderful 
how  quickly  they  learn  the  words.  And  after  the 
first  time,  their  search  does  not  disturb  the  other  pu- 
pils, while  it  keeps  the  little  ones  busy. 
j<  J* 

RELIEF  MAPS. 

Last  year  I  asked  my  geography  pupils  to  save 
the  backs  of  their  large  tablets.  I  also  asked  each 
one  to  bring  one-half  cup  of  salt  and  one-half  cup  of 
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flour.  When  we  began  the  study  of  a  new  Grand 
Division,  they  drew  the  outline  of  the  map  on  their 
tablet  back.  The  portion  representing  water  they 
colored  with  blue  crayola  (blueing  or  any  blue  or 
green  pencil  will  do).  When  these  outlines  were 
complete,  I  let  them  mix  the  salt  and  flour  together 
and  add  enough  water  to  make  a  thick  paste.  This 
they  spread  over  the  land  parts  of  their  outline. 
With  a  toothpick  they  made  indentations  for  the 
rivers.  The  maps  were  laid  away  a  few  days  to  dry. 
As  soon  as  they  were  dry  enough,  they  placed  ridges 
of  the  same  jjaste  to  re^jreseut  mountain  systems. 
They  let  them  set  about  an  hour,  then  pinched  the 
ridges  something  like  the  edge  of  pie  dough,  which 
made  a  very  good  imitation  of  rugged  mountains. 
They  colored  the  rivers  and  the  maps  were  done 
and  placed  on  the  wall. 

K^         ^ 
A  SUBSTITUTE  FOR  PLANTS. 

For  schools  having  only  a  wood  fire,  and  which  be- 
come very  cold  at  night  in  winter,  so  that  ordinary 
plants  may  not  grow,  this  may  be  a  substitute.  In 
the  fall,  before  the  ground  froze,  the  children  and 
1  dug  up  a  young  pine  and  a  cedar  of  the  same  size, 
about  two  feet  in  height.  Earthen  flower  jars  could 
be  used,  but  we  covered  tin  pails  with  crepe  paper, 
which  looked  very  pretty,  and  filling  them  with  the 
forest  soil  in  which  they  grew,  set  the  trees  out,  lay- 
ing moss  over  the  ground  on  top. 

These  trees  lived  all  winter,  although  they  appear 
to  be  dead  now,  but  they  still  look  green  and  lend 
an  air  of  cheerfulness  which  we  could  have  obtained 
in  no  other  way. 

■^*         jt 

USE   OF  PLASTICINE. 

1  wonder  how  many  of  our  teachers  have  used 
plasticine.  1  think  it  the  best  modeling  material  on 
the  market  for  school  p^irposes  for  it  will  never  sag 
or  get  out  of  shape.  In  mj'  school  it  proves  a  source 
of  much  profit  as  well  as  pleasure.  The  children 
greatly  enjoy  modeling  different  articles  of  furni- 
ture, animals,  buildings,  etc.  Thus  it  serves  as  busy 
work  and  is  at  the  same  time  instructive.  1  read 
"The  Sandman  Stories"  to  my  pupils  early  last  fall 
and  they  modeled  the  house,  barn,  and  other  build- 
ings mentioned  in  the  stories.  Also  the  oxen  and 
other  animals,  the  people,  the  drag,  the  hogshead, 
well,  etc.  In  studying  the  life  and  customs  of  the 
Indians  and  the  Eskimos,  they  enjoy  illustrating 
with  the  plasticine. 

^  -J* 

THE  SCHOOL  VISITORS. 

Visit  your  school  patrons  and  ask  them  to  visit 
the  school.  All  may  not  respond  to  your  invitation, 
but  some  will.  When  you  order  your  school  souvenirs 
for  the  term  get  the  names  of  the  visitors  printed  on 
the  souvenirs.  During  the  next  term  j'ou  will  notice 
a  marked  increase  of  visitors  and  a  keener  interest 
in  the  school  work  among  the  patrons  of  your  school. 
"School  visit"  is  often  the  key  to  "school  interest." 

It  is  very  good  for  teaching  divisions  of  land  and 
water  when  there  is  no  sand  table ;  and  in  the  upper 
grades  it  is  splendid  for  making  relief  maps. 
•Jt  -Jt 

GOOD  REVIEW  WORK. 

Have  a  large  envelope  containing  slips  of  paper  on 
which  are  written  questions  relating  to  the  lessons  of 


the  grade.  Whenever  any  one  has  an  idle  moment 
he  is  allowed  to  take  one  slip  (but  does  not  pick  his 
choice).  Mj^  scholars  enjoy  it  very  much  and  it 
keeps  them  in  constant  review  of  arithmetic,  lan- 
guage, geography,  nature  study,  etc. 

TO  INTEREST  CHILDREN  IN  GOOD  ORDER. 

Appoint  committees  to  do  the  work  necessary  to 
keep  the  room  and  grounds  tidy.  Let  one  commit- 
tee serve  until  they  tire  of  the  work  or  do  it  care- 
lessly. They  can  keep  boards  and  erasers  clean, 
keep  a  fresh  towel  on  the  hook,  provide  fresh  water 
as  often  as  necessary,  keep  the  wood-box  filled, 
keep  toilets  in  sanitary  condition,  see  that  every  one 
is  justly  treated  on  the  playground,  etc. 

•Jt         Jt 

A  BIRD  GAME. 

The  pupils  are  given  colored  pictures  of  the  robin, 
duck,  and  crow.  Each  one  is  asked  to  tell  what  he 
has.  The  sentences,  "I  have  a  duck,"  "I  have  a 
ero%v, "  and  "I  have  a  robin,"  are  given,  and  the 
teacher  writes  them  upon  the  board.  Pupils  are  ask- 
ed to  find  their  sentences.  Pictures  are  exchanged 
again  and  again  until  all  sentences  are  easily  recog- 
nized. 

The  pictures  are  hidden  and  a  new  game  is  play- 
ed. The  teacher  says:  "1  am  going  to  ask  you  to 
find  the  birds,"  and  writes:  "Find  the  Crow, 
May";  "Find  the  Robbin,  Roy";  "Find  the  Duck, 
James."  Each  pupil  performs  the  act  when  he  sees 
his  name  written. 

•Jt  Jt 

DISCIPLINE  DEVICE. 

Have  you  any  pupils  that  are  noisy,  talkative,  al- 
ways interfering  with  their  seat-mates,  never  know 
their  lessons,  or  that  are  noted  for  any  other  ill- 
behaviour?  Here  is  a  fine  plan ;  try  it.  Never  before 
did  1  have  such  wonderful  success  in  curing  these 
pupils.  It  works  excellently  especially  with  larger 
pupils. 

Take  one  at  a  time;  give  him  a  seat  close  to  your 
desk  by  means  of  two  chairs  or  a  little  table  and  a 
chair,  and  write  on  the  board  in  front  of  him  the 
words,  ' '  Why  am  I  going  to  school  ? ' '  He  will  study 
these  words  and  soon  have  quite  different  thoughts. 
This  is  so  distasteful  to  liim  that  before  long,  hardly 
a  day  or  two,  he  will  come  and  beg  for  his  old  seat 
and  promise  that  he  will  do  better  in  the  future. 


A  commission  of  professional  educators  to  judge 
the  efficiency  of  school  superintendents  is  suggested 
by  Dr.  G.  D.  Strayer  in  a  current  bulletin  of  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Ediieation.  Dr.  Strayer  ob- 
jects to  the  present  conditions  "whereby  a  politician, 
an  interested  book  publishing  company,  or  a  person- 
al enemy,"  is  permitted  to  attempt  the  removal  of 
the  superintendent  without  any  adequate  measure  of 
his  work.  Dr.  Strayer  thinks  a  permanent  commis- 
sion of  experts  would  change  all  this. 


"Just  think  how  many  of  the  world's  great  men 
were  born  in  cabins. ' '  This  is  a  popular  sentence  in 
free  countries.  But  just  think  how  many  of  the 
M^orld's  small  men  were  born  in  cabins.  The  virtue, 
my  friends,  is  not  in  the  cabin,  it  is  in  the  boy. — 
A.  C.  Burton,  in  Southern  School  Journal. 
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The  Raleigh  compulsory  law  increased  the  school 
attendance  last  year  over  eight  hundred. 


The  National  Education  Association  meets  in  Salt 
Lake  City  July  7.  The  rates  for  round-trip  are  very 
low. 


The  most  important  demand  in  North  Carolina  to- 
day next  to  good  teaching  is  for  good  school  organ- 
ization based  on  common  sense  principles. 


A  comparative  study  of  teachers'  salaries  will 
show  that  teachers  of  agriculture  and  physics  re- 
ceive, as  a  rule,  higher  salaries  than  teachers  of  oth- 
er subjects. 


Speaking  about  good  roads,  did  you  know  that  it 
cost  more  to  haul  a  bushel  of  wheat  from  the 
railroad  station  to  the  average  consumer  than  it 
does  to  ship  a  bushel  from  New  York  to  Liverpool  ? 


There  is  no  more  reason  why  a  student  failing  in 
the  subject  should  be  required  to  take  the  whole 
year's  work  over  again  than  there  is  in  making  a 
man  who  has  failed  in  a  business  deal  become  a 
child  again. 


The  High  School  pupils  of  the  Fayetteville  schools 
set  a  good  example  when  they  took  a  season  off  and 
studied  the  silk  mills  of  that  town.  Every  city 
school  should  arrange  for  its  pupils  to  study  some  of 
the  leading  industries  of  the  community. 


Superintendent  L.  R.  Alderman,  of  Oregon,  was  in 
Brockton,  Mass.,  recently  and  arranged  for  the  ex- 
change of  a  few  teachers  of  Brockton  with  teachers 
in  Oregon  cities,  each  to  receive  pay  for  present  po- 
sition and  do  the  work  of  the  other  teacher. 


Superintendent  R.  J.  Tighe,  of  Asheville,  has  intro- 
duced the  Victrola  in  each  of  his  grammar  schools. 
In  this  way  school  children  hear  the  best  music  of 
the  world  and  are  taught  to  appreciate  the  best  in 
music.  The  Victrola  is  used  at  opening  exercises, 
and  it  is  said  that  tardies  have  decreased  materially. 


The  use  of  moving  pictures  in  the  schools  is  spread- 
ing rapidly  in  Europe.  Recently  a  professor  in  a 
Brussels  school  excited  great  interest  by  presenting 
a  series  of  pictures  illustrating  the  progress  of  avia- 
tion from  the  earliest  days  to  the  present.  In  Prus- 
sia the  minister  of  public  instruction  has  approved 
the  use  of  the  cinematograph  in  all  the  higher  schools 
of  the  country,  and  the  official  programs  give  lists 
of  films  for  geography,  history,  and  science.  The 
expense  of  this  material  is  met  by  appropriations 
from  the  government  and  municipalities  and  by  pri- 
vate subscriptions. 


AN  EXAMINATION  ON  READING  IN  PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS. 

(1)  What  are  the  essentials  of  the  first  lessons  in 
primary  reading?  Which  of  these  essentials  is  most 
difficult  for  the  pupils  to  acquire?  What  methods 
have  you  tried  for  over-coming  these  difficulties? 

(2)  What  devices  have  you  iised  in  word  drills? 
Which  devices  are  most  effective  in  teaching  the 
child  to  spell? 

(.3)  What  stories  have  your  pupils  dramatized  this 
year?  Tell  how  you  dramatized  one  and  its  effect  on 
the  pupils. 

(4)  Name  the  pictures  in  your  school-room.  What 
studies  have  your  pupils  made  of  them? 


SECTARIANISM  IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

A  gentleman  writing  concerning  the  school  condi- 
tion in  his  town  said :  "I  think  it  would  be  better 
for  us  to  get  a  man  who  is  not  a  member  of  any 
church  than  to  have  a  constant  fight  over  the  ques- 
tion as  to  which  denomination  shall  have  the  super- 
intendent this  year."  The  writer  has  touched  a 
weak  spot  in  our  public  school  system  and  its  effect  is 
damaging  to  a  considerable  degree  in  many  towns 
and  cities  in  this  State  to-day. 

In  one  town  a  certain  superintendent  resigned  be- 
cause it  was  getting  time  for  the denomi- 
nation to  have  the  superintendent  for  awhile.  In  an- 
other town  a  certain  superintendent  was  asked  not 
to  apply  for  re-election  because  at  the  end  of  that 
year  the  denomination  had  been  prom- 
ised the  superintendent.  Report  comes  from  another 
town  that  a  certain  denomination  had  been  raising 
so  much  trouble  in  the  past  because  it  had  never 
had  a  superintendent  that  the  other  denominations 
decided  to  let  that  denomination  have  the  superin- 
tendent if  it  would  become  quiet,  etc. 

These  are  instances  of  denominational  tyranny  or 
asininity  that  belongs  to  a  mediaeval  and  priest- 
ridden  period  rather  than  to  an  enlightened  age.  Yet 
they  exist,  and  such  bigotry  is  a  hindrance  to  educa- 
tional progress  and  a  menace  both  to  Christianity 
and  to  good  government. 

However,  it  is  sometimes  the  ease  that  a  superin- 
tendent is  responsible  for  these  conditions.     He  is 
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first  a  sectarian  and  incidentally  a  Christian.  He 
visits  only  the  members  of  his  denomination.  He 
looks  on  ministers  of  other  churches  as  aliens,  and  he 
knows  only  the  children  of  his  Sunday-school.  Such 
a  superintendent  is  a  failure  at  the  outset  and  the 
effect  of  his  sectarian  prejudices  can  be  felt  for  a 
generation. 


HOW  A  TEACHER  MAY  EMPLOY  HER  VACA- 
TION. 

One  teacher  writes  for  suggestions  as  to  the  best 
means  of  improving  one 's  professional  standing  dur- 
ing vacation.  We  give  the  following  reply  which  we 
publish  for  the  benefit  of  all  teachers  who  seriously 
desire  to  improve  themselves  during  the  summer : 

(1)  Attend  some  summer  school,  if  possible.  Next 
to  a  summer  school  attend  some  institute.  There  is 
sometimes  a  tendency  to  criticise  summer  schools 
and  institutes,  but  they  are  of  real  benefit  to  those 
who  wish  to  learn.  An  indifferent  teacher  will  not 
learn  anyway. 

(2)  Review  the  books  in  the  Reading  Circle.  That 
is,  those  that  have  any  information  that  can  be  re- 
lated to  the  life  in  the  school-room. 

(3)  Take  one  subject  that  you  like  best  and  make 
a  study  of  it.  Get  one,  two,  or  three  books  that  bear 
on  that  subject  and  read  them  very  carefully.  Make 
an  outline  of  the  contents.  In  this  way  you  will  have 
new  life  when  school  opens  next  fall. 

(4)  Study  the  books  in  the  rural  libraries.  Classi- 
fy the  books  as  follows : 

(a)  History — all  those  that  bear  on  the  history 
that  yoti  are  expected  to  teach. 

(b)  Literature   (the  same). 

(c)  Geography,  travel,  description  (the  same). 

(d)  Natural  stories  (the  same). 

When  you  have  made  the  classification  you  will 
be  able  to  refer  the  children  to  them.  In  this  way 
you  can  add  new  life  to  your  school  next  year. 

A  teacher  might  consider  one,  two,  or  probably 
all,  of  these  suggestions. 


THE  INSTINCTS  OF  THE  CHILD  AND  THE 
TEACHERS'    ART. 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  the  most  dreary  and 
uninteresting  period  of  school  work  is  to  be  found 
in  the  grammar  school  grades  between  the  fourth 
and  the  eighth  grades.  With.out  attempting  to  dis- 
cuss the  reason  for  this  condition  at  any  great 
length,  suppose  we  notice  the  nativ^e  impulses  in  the 
primary  and  high  school  grades.  Perhaps  the  most 
interesting  work  in  the  primai'y  grades  is  that  which 
gives  the  child  an  opportunity  for  natural  expres- 
sion. Hand  work  and  busy  work  and  the  dramatized 
story  if  properly  planned  give  the  best  results.  To 
be  sure  the  hand  work  and  busy  work  of  the  primary 
grade  cannot  be  carried  over  into  the  grammar 
grades,  because  the  child  has  passed  into  a  period 
when  much  of  the  primary  grade  has  little  interest 


for  him.  But  there  is  a  kind  of  manual  work  that 
is  just  as  interesting  if  the  teachers  woidd  only  dis- 
card it — a  manual  work  that  can  be  made  to  corre- 
late with  the  culture  subject  just  as  vitally  as  paper 
cutting  aids  the  reading  in  the  primary  grade. 

There  is  one  kind  of  work  or  play  that  the  child 
will  take  interest  in,  and  that  is  story-telling  and 
dramatizing  the  story.  Do  you  ever  read  the  maga- 
zines published  by  high  school  pupils?  Do  you  not 
see  that  the  native  impulse  is  to  write  stories — to 
give  expression  to  the  imagination,  the  things  fanci- 
ful in  the  child 's  consciousness  ?  Notice  how  that  in- 
stinct finds  expression  in  the  high  school  where  the 
soul  has  some  liberty.  In  the  grammar  school  the 
natural  tendencies  should  find  expression.  Let  the 
pupils  dramatize  the  geography,  history,  arithmetic, 
and  literature.  Let  them  be  real  actors  in  the  les- 
son, let  them  become  a  part  of  the  life  of  the  school! 

The  great  trouble  to-day  with  all  this  clamor  for 
manual  training,  vocational  training,  etc.,  is  that  the 
teacher  is  trying  to  get  some  subject  which  will  ac- 
complish what  the  active  teacher  by  her  own  in- 
itiative should  accomplish. 

Vocational  training  and  the  like  are  good  agen- 
cies, but  we  are  about  to  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
the  teacher  and  not  the  subject  is  the  greatest  force 
in  the  school-room. 


A  MODEL  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

This  is  not  to  answer  the  question.  What  is  a  mod- 
el teachers'  association?  The  answer  to  that  ques- 
tion could  be  made  as  dry  as  dust.  And  it  is  not 
intended  to  claim  that  there  is  only  one  model  teach- 
ers' association  in  the  State,  for  there  ma.y  be  a  num- 
ber just  as.  much  entitled  to  that  classification  as  the 
one  about  to  be  mentioned.  The  object  is  simply  to 
call  attention  to  one,  and  thus  to  keep  in  mind  some 
things  along  with  the  Reading  Course  and  routine 
business  that  go  to  make  up  a  model  meeting  of 
the  teachers  of  a  North  Carolina  county.  This 
clear,  simple,  and  direct  account  of  the  aims  and 
work  of  the  association  was  written  bj'  the  secre- 
taryy : 

"The  Anson  County  Teachers'  Association  is  a 
comparatively  youthful  organization,  but  already  it 
has  been  said  of  it  by  one  who  visits  many  counties 
of  the  State :  '  It  is  the  best  organization  of  teach- 
ers that  I  have  seen.'  This  does  not  mean  that  these 
teachers  claim  credit  for  having  more  brains  than 
others,  nor  that  they  have  behind  them  a  large 
amount  of  money  to  carry  on  their  plan,  but  it  does 
mean  that  they  are  earnestly  one  in  their  aims  for 
more  helpful  schools  tAd  that  they  are  ready  to  co- 
operate with  their  superintendent. 

"This  superintendent,  Mr.  J.  Paul  Kiker,  is  a 
young  man  with  all  a  young  man 's  enthusiasm.  He 
is  a  graduate  of  Trinity  College.  Having  been  so  re- 
cently a  student  himself,  he  knows  schools  from  a 
student's  standpoint;  having  taught,  he  understands 
the  teacher's  difficulties,  and  having  lived  in  Anson 
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and  loved  her  all  his  life,  he  recognizes  her  needs  and 
is  keenly  interested  in  her  educational- interests. 

"The  teachers  are  determined  that  Anson  shall 
lead  in  most  things.  Indeed,  it  is  only  in  the  alpha- 
bet that  they  are  willing  to  take  second  place  among 
the  counties  of  the  State.  Anson  was  the  first  to  in- 
stitute a  corn  and  potato  judging  contest.  The  plan 
is  that  each  school  shall  give  a  prize  to  the  girl  and 
the  boy  bringing  in  the  best  ten  ears  of  corn,  and 
also  to  the  one  bringing  in  the  best  peck  of  sweet  po- 
tatoes. On  the  11th  of  January  these  prize-winners 
competed  in  a  contest  at  Wadesboro,  in  which  the 
main  prize  was  a  trip  to  the  National  Corn  Show  at 
Columbia.  The  fortunate  boy  and  girl  Avere  accom- 
panied by  a  Avoman  AA'hose  expenses  also  were  paid. 
In  addition  to  this  reAvard,  prizes  Avere  offered  by  a 
number  of  men  of  Wadesboro. 

"At  one  of  the  meetings  Mr.  I.  0.  Schaub  made  a 
talk  on  corn  judging.  Mr.  J.  "W.  Cameron,  in  charge 
of  farm  demonstration  Avork  in  the  county,  also  gaA'e 
a  short  talk  on  his  Avork. 

"The  teachers  of  the  Wadesboro  school  took  turns 
in  conducting  demonstration  lessons  before  the  asso- 
ciation. Since  the  meetings  are  held  at  Wadesboro, 
and  since  it  is  impracticable  to  bring  children  from 
other  schools,  the  Wadesboro  school  has  been  the 
only  one  to  do  any'of  this  AA'ork.    A  forceful  figure  at 


all  these  meetings  Avas  Mr.  J.  11.  Melver,  principal  of 
the  Wadesboro  school. 

"A  number  of  committeemen  came  to  one  meet- 
ing and  joined  in  a  discussion  of  the  relation  of  the 
committeeman  to  the  teacher.  They  AA^ere  particu- 
larly interested  in  hearing  a  report  on  the  centrali- 
zation of  schools  in  a  sparsely  settled  part  of  the 
county.  Here  the  children  are  carried  free  of  charge 
to  a  large  central  school.  To  shoAV  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  teachers,  it  is  necessary  only  to  mention  that 
at  the  mid-AA'inter  meeting,  Avith  bad  roads  as  a 
handicap,  seventy-one  of  the  eighty-three  teachers 
were  present. 

"Mr.  F.  W.  Curfees,  principal  of  the  Morven 
school,  Avas  president;  Mr.  E.  P.  Mendenhall,  prin- 
cipal of  the  Polkton  school,  vice-president,  and  Mrs. 
W.  A.  Edmunds,  of  Wadesboro,  secretary  of  the  As- 
sociation." 

The  Anson  Teachers'  Association  is  a  good  model 
association,  combining  professional  enterprise,  ag- 
gressiveness in  community  development,  and  a 
Avholesome  spirit  of  co-operation  in  organized  AVork. 
Take  it  for  a  model  until  you  improve  upon  it  and 
nuike  your  own  association  a  better  model. 

W.  P.  M. 


News  and  Comment  About  Books 


NOTES  AND  COAIMENT. 

Take  a  few  books  along  on  your  A'a- 
cation.  You  will  find  notices  in  this 
department  of  a  number  of  new  ones 
that  are  capable  of  augmenting  both 
the  pleasure  and  the  profit  of  your 
vacation. 


For  those  who  are  given  to  dram- 
atizing educational  subjects,  a  little 
book  recently  published  by  Moffat, 
York  &  Company  will  prove  interest- 
ing. It  is  entitled  "Educational  Dra- 
matics: A  Handbook  on  the  Educa- 
tional Player  Method."  Emma  Sher- 
idon  Pry  is  the  author  and  the  price 
is   50   cents  net. 


With  corn  growing'  and  tomato 
growing  contests  our  readers  are 
somewhat  familiar,  but  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
just  published  a  bulletin  (No.  255) 
giving  outlines  of  twenty-eight  educa- 
ional  contests  in  agriculture  and 
home  economics.  It  is  intended  for 
use  in  farmers'  institutes  and  agricul- 
tural extension  work,  and  may  be  had 
free  on  application  to  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.   C. 


An  outline  of  the  history  of  the 
United  States  has  been  published  in 
pamphlet  form  by  James  J.   Hauser, 


Macungie,  Pa.  It  contains  7  4  pages 
and  covers  the  leading  events  from 
the  aboriginees  to  the  present  time. 
The  history  is  divided  into  the 
epochs,  each  being  outlined  for  study. 
It  is  designed  as  an  guide  to  the 
study  of  the  important  events  of  our 
country's  history  and  may  be  had  of 
the  Frances  Printing  House,  Allen- 
town,   Pa.,  for  2  5  cents. 


"Agricultural  Instruction  in  Public 
Shcools,"  consisting  of  papers  read  at 
the  meeting  in  Atlanta  last  fall  of  the 
American  Association  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  teaching,  is  the  title  of 
bulletin  No.  522  just  issued  by  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Education. 
Bulletin  No.  525,  "A  Trade  School 
for  Girls,"  is  the  report  of  an  inves- 
tigation in  Worcester,  Mass.,  by  the 
Research  Department  of  the  Women's 
Educational  and  Industrial  Union  of 
Boston.  Either  may  be  had  free  by 
teachers.  Write  to  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Education,  Washington, 
D.  C. 


BOOK   NOTICES. 


Story-Telling  in  School  and  Home. 

A  study  in  Educational  Aethetics.  By 
Emily  Newcomb  Partridge,  Story- 
teller for  the  Worcester  (1910) 
Playgrounds,  for  Bancroft  School, 
and  for  Garden  Cities,  Worcester, 
Mass.,  and  George  Everett  Partridge, 


Ph.D.,  Formerly  lecturer  in  Clark 
University,  etc.  Illustrated.  Cloth. 
323  pages.  Price  $1.25  net.  Stur- 
gis  &  Walton  Company,  New  York. 

Parents,  teachers,  Sunday  Scliool 
workers,  librarians,  all  who  in  any 
way  are  called  on  to  teach  children, 
will  find  this  book  something  of  a 
treasure.  The  story-teller  and  his 
art,  the  world's  stories,  the  use  of 
stories,  and  other  topics  occupy  the 
first  half  of  this  very  delightful  book, 
while  the  other  half  is  filled  with  re- 
told stories  with  which  to  charm  lit- 
tle listeners.  It  was  published  last 
October  and  proved  so  popular  that 
it  was  reprinted  in  January. 


The  Daffodil  Fields.  By  John  Mase- 
field,  author  of  "The  Everlasting 
Mercy,"  "The  Widow  in  the  Bye 
Street,"  etc.  Board  covers,  cloth 
back,  gilt  top,  124  pages.  Price, 
$1.2  5.  The  Macmdllan  Company,  New 
York. 

This  is  a  new  poem  by  the  author 
of  "The  Everlasting  Mercy,"  Avhlch 
was  awarded  the  Edward  de  Polignac 
prize  of  $500  by  the  Royal  Society 
of  Literature  for  the  best  imagina- 
tive work  of  the  year  1912.  The 
Daffodil  Fields  has  been  described  as 
even  better  work.  The  plot  and  mat- 
ter of  the  poem  are  surpassed  by  the 
artistry  of  the  verses. 


The  Dawn  of  American  History  in 
Europe.  By  AVilliam  Lewis  Nida, 
Pli.B.,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
River  Forest,  111.  Cloth,  373  pages. 
Price,  80  cents,  net.  The  Macmillan 
Company,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

The  causes  which  give  origin  and 
direction  to  movements  of  civiliza- 
tion  form  an  inviting  study  for  the 
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student  of  history.  The  beginnings 
of  things  which  have  helped  power- 
fully to  make  the  histoi-y  of  Amer- 
ica are  here  set  forth  in  fascinating 
fashion  and  with  satisfactory  com- 
prehensiveness. Very  welcome,  too, 
are  the  seven  full  page  maps  and  the 
hundred  and  twenty  odd  illustrations, 
furnishing  an  admirable  text-booli 
g\iide  by  which  to  explain  the  streams 
of  European  influence  tributary  to 
the  history  of  our  own  country. 


Lyric  Diction,  For  Singers,  Actors, 
and  Public  Speakers,  with  a  Preface 
by  Madame  Melba.  By  Dora  Duty 
Jones,  author  of  the  "Technique  of 
Speech."  Cloth,  341  pages.  Price 
$1.25  net.  Harper  &  Brothers,  New 
York. 

Why  shouldn't  a  public  singer's 
diction  be  as  distinct  and  as  easily 
understood  as  that  of  an  orator? 
The  patience  and  politeness  of  entire 
audiences  who  often  hear  a  song 
through)  without  catching  a  dozen 
words  in  it  are  amazing.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  book  is  an  exalted  one, 
and  it  is  earnestly  commended  to  all 
our  readers  who  sing  or  speak  in  pub- 
lic. It  aims  to  teach  clearness,  ver- 
bal purity,  and  distinctness  of  dic- 
tion. 

A  Study    of    the   Stiort    Story.     By 

Henry  Seidei  Canby,  Ph.D.,  Assistant 
Professor  of  English  in  the  Sheffield 
Scientific  School  of  Yale  University. 
Cloth,  273  pages.  Price,  $1.00  net. 
Henry  Holt  &  Company,  New  York. 

The  earlier  and  larger  book,  "The 
Short  Story  in  English,"  by  the  same 
author  forms  a  back-ground  for  this 
simpler  and  less  detailed  account  of 
short  story  history.  The  new  book  is 
intended  for  the  use  of  college  classes 
or  for  other  readers  who  are  inter- 
ested in  a  brief  study  of  the  short 
story.  Seventy-seven  pages  (16 
chapters)  are  devoted  to  a  luminious 
discussion  of  the  history  and  develop- 
ment of  the  short  story  from  the 
fovirteenth  century  to  the  present; 
following  these  a  number  of  illustra- 
tive stories  from  Chaucer  to  Kipling 
complete  the  volume. 


Business  English.  By  Edwjn  Her- 
bert Lewis,  Ph.D.,  LL.  D.,  Professor 
of  English,  Lewis  Institute,  Chicago. 
Cloth,  287  pages.  Price,  $1.40.  La- 
Salle  Extension  University,  Chicago, 
111. 

This  book  gives  detailed  instruc- 
tion in  English  with  a  view  to  its  use 
in  buying  and  selling,  advertising 
and  correspondence.  There  is  sug- 
gestion and  criticism  and  the  reason 
for  things!-  The  chapters  are  clear, 
fresh,  and  instructive  to  the  younger 
student,  interesting  and  entertaining 
to  the  experienced.  The  book  has  2  0- 
add  chapters  bristling  with  points 
and  saturated  with  sense.  Spelling, 
punctuation,  phrasing,  the  choice  of 
words,  imporant  matters  in  composi- 
tion are  all  treated  clearly  and  in  a 
way  to  impress  their  importance.    To 


any  one  interested  in  the  English 
used  in  business  this  book  will  prove 
informing,  stimulating  and  helpful. 

A  History  of  the  United  States.     By 

Charles  Kendall  Adams,  late  Presi- 
dent of  the  University  of  Wisconsin, 
and  William  P.  Trent,  Professor  of 
English  Literature  in  Columbia  Uni- 
versity. Revised  Edition.  Half 
leather,  612  pages.  Price,  $1..'')0.  Al- 
lyn  &  Bacon,  Boston,  Mass. 

The  present  edition  is  .iust  from  the 
press  and  includes  an  account  of  the 
inauguration  of  President  Wilson. 
The  narrative  is  corappct,  the  style 
clear  and  engaging,  and  the  matter 
packed  with  essentials.  Special  at- 
tention is  given  to  the  Revolutionary 
War  and  the  Civil  War,  and  to  the 
development  of  the  West.  The  con- 
troversies attending  these  wars  are 
presented  with  more  than  usual  fair- 
ness to  the  unsuccessful  contestants. 
With  thirty-five  maps,  more  than  two 
hundred  illustrations,  and  a  well-nigh 
flawless  text,  this  work  ranks  among 
the  very  best  school  histories  of  the 
United  States. 

Training  the  Boy.  By  Williaiii  A. 
McKeever,  Professor  of  Pliilosophy, 
Kansas  State  Agricultural  College. 
Illustrated.  Cloth,  368  pages.  Price, 
$1.50  net.  The  Macmillan  Company, 
New  York. 

We  have  previously  reviewed  Pro- 
fessor McKeever's  noted  book  on 
"Farm  Boys  and  Girls."  This  new 
volume  is  written  with  sympathy,  a 
wealth  of  knowledge,  and  keen  in- 
sight. "Train  the  whole  boy  and  not 
merely  a  part  of  him,"  says  the  au- 
thor. And  again,  "Ignorance  of  the 
psychology  of  child  development  is 
one  of  our  greatest  shortcomings. 
For  example,  why  does  a  certain 
State-  appropriate  $200,000  to  be 
used  in  fighting  fruit  tree  blight, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  cigarette 
blight  Is  withering  up  200,000  boys 
in  the  same  state?  Ignorance  of  boy 
life  is  the  answer.  Remove  this  ig- 
norance and  the  blighted  boys  will 
get  a  million  dollars,"  The  book  dis- 
cusses Industrial  Training  (six  chap- 
ters). Social  Training  (five  chapters). 
Habit  Training  (four  chapters).  Vo- 
cational (four  chapters),  Seraauaua 
cational  Training  (four  chapters). 
Service  Training  (five  chapters). 
There  are  thirty-five  pages  of  instruc- 
tive illustrations.  Each  chapter  has  a 
bibliography  of  further  study.  It  is  a 
live,  full  book  and  will  make  a  bet- 
ter and  more  sympathetic  teacher  of 
every  teacher  who  reads  it. 


ing  year.  It  is  highly  commended  by 
eminent  normal  instructors  and  has 
been  adopted  in  several  States  in 
teacher  training  work.  In  simple  and 
almost  exclusively  in  untechnical  lan- 
guage, the  author  discusses  the  prob- 
lems of  school  government,  of  discip- 
line, of  teaching  pupils  to  think,  to 
execute,  and  to  communicate,  and 
some  errors  which  the  young  teacher 
is  likely  to  fall  into  are  pointed  out 
as  a  warning  in  good  time.  A 'spe- 
cial chapter  is  devoted  to  the  "Edu- 
cation of  Girls."  A  good  index  and  a 
comprehensive  bibliography  are  also 
given.  It  is  interesting,  practical 
and  helpful,  and  it  is  all  this  because 
— and  this  cannot  be  said  of  every 
pedagogical  book — it  may  be  easily 
unuers^ood  by  the  average  teacher. 


Every-Day    Problems  in.  Teaching. 

By  M.  V.  O'Shea,  Professor  of  Educa- 
tion, the  University  of  Wisconsin. 
Cloth,  3SS  pages.  Price  to  North 
Carolina  teachers,  $1.00  postpaid. 
Bobbs-MerriM  Company,  Indianapolis. 
This  book  on  method  in  the  school 
room  has  just  been  adopted  for  use 
in  the  County  Institute  and  Teachers' 
Reading  Course  Work  for  the  ensu- 


Latin  Lessons.  By  M.  L.  S.iiith, 
High  _chool,  Galesburg,  111.  illus- 
trated. Cloth.  319  pages.  Price  not 
givtn.      Allyn  &   Bacon,   Boston. 

In  the  making  of  Latin  lessons  for 
begii-^^-s  ihe.e  have  been  so  high  a 
stage  0  ipeifeciion  and  such  a  multi- 
fold output  reached  in  the  past,  that 
one  wonders  why  the  number  of  them 
continues  to  increase.  But  here  is 
a  new  "Latin  Lessons"  which  agree- 
ably surprises  one  with  a  justification 
for  its  existence.  Typographically 
and  mechanically  it  is  without  a  flaw, 
but  this  much  could  be  said  of  some 
books  that  In  other  respects  are  in- 
ferior. Four  chief  aims — extremely 
desirable  ones,  they  are — characterize 
this  book:  (1)  to  make  Latin  seem 
alive,  (2)  to  make  the  first  year's 
study  of  culture  value  to  those  who 
can  go  no  farther,  (3)  to  minimize 
first  year  difficulties,  (4)  to  prepare 
thoroughly  for  the  second  year's 
work.  The  author's  successful  work- 
ing out  of  these  aims  has  made  a 
strikingly  live,  interesting,  and  teach- 
able Latin  book  for  beginners. 


Vocal     E.vpression     in     Speech:   A 

Treatise  on  the  Fundamentals  of 
Public  Speaking  Adapted  to  the  Use 
of  Colleges  and  Universities.  By  Hen- 
ry Everts  Gordon,  A.  M.,  with  the  Ed- 
itorial Co-operation  of  RoUo  L.  Ly- 
man, University  of  Wisconsin.  Cloth, 
315  pages.  Price,  $1.00.  Ginn  & 
Company,  Boston. 

This  is  not  a  conventional  book  on 
elocution.  It  deals  with  scientific 
principles,  the  elemental  essentials  of 
vocal  expression  in  speech.  The  meth- 
ods presented  are  based  on  the  prin- 
cipl'S  of  the  science  and  art  of  speech 
and  are  in  line  with  modern  psychol- 
ogy and  physics.  There  are  chap- 
ters on  (1)  Essentials  in  Vocal  Ex- 
pression, (2)  Speech  Melody,  (3) 
Speech  Quality,  (4)  Speech  Rythm, 
(  5  )  Speech  Dynamics,  with  a  wealth 
of  pertinent  and  unhackneyed  mat- 
ter for  illustration  and  practice  un- 
der each  heading.  The  work  of  the 
authors  in  this  book  has  done  for 
public  speaking  something  in  line 
with  what  Herbert  Spencer's  Essay  on 
Style  does  for  composition. 
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Correct  Pronunciation.  By  Julian 
W.  Abernethy,  Ph.D.,  formerly  Prin- 
cipal of  Berkeley  Institute,  Brooklyn, 
New  York.  Cloth,  173  pages.  Price, 
7  5  cents  per  copy.  Charles  E.  Mer- 
rill Company,  New  York. 

This  manual  gives  the  pronuncia- 
tion of  about  three  thousand  words: 
words  frequently  mispronounced  and 
words  of  uncertain  pronunciation; 
words  used  in  foreign  travel;  familiar 
French  words  and  phrases;  words 
connected  with  music — Italian  terms, 
names  of  operas  and  great  compos- 
ers; and  proper  names  from  geogra- 
phy, history,  literature,  and  art.  This 
book  is  more  than  a  textbook  and 
should  prove  especially  helpful  to  the 
public  readers,  speakers  and  teachers, 
and  wherever  the  art  of  enunciation 
is  taught  for  speaking  or  singing. 
Finally,  it  aims  to  be  thoroughly 
practical  and  profitable  for  every  per- 
son who  desires  to  improve  his 
speech. 


Newspaper  Keportins  and  Cori-e- 
spondence.  A  Manual  for  Reporters, 
Correspondents,  and  Students  of 
Newspaper  Writing.  By  Grant  Milner 
Hyde,  Instructor  in  Journalism  in  the 
University  of  Wisconsin.  Cloth,  347 
pages.  Price  $1.50;  postpaid  $1.62. 
D.   Appleton  &  Company,  New  York. 

A  seasoned  newspaper  man  would 
regard  this  work  as  elementary — but 
that  is  just  what  it  should  be,  since 
it  is  intended  to  help  those  who  are 
only  beginning  the  work  in  which 
they  too  will  become  seasoned  after 
sufficient  service  in  it.  The  author 
sticks  to  his  topic  and  has  made  a 
fresh,  bright  and  useful  book.  News 
Values,  The  News  Story  Form,  Faults 
in  News  Stories,  Follow-up  and  Re- 
write Stories,  Reports  of  Speeches, 
Interviews.  Court  Reporting,  Social 
News,  Obituaries,  Human  Interest 
Stories,  are  some  of  the  chapter  sub- 
jects. There  is  also  a  Style  Book 
Chapter  compiled  from  the  style 
books  of  many  newspapers.  A  good 
index  completes  what  is  in  other  re- 
spects an  extremely  valuable  book  for 
prospective  reporters  and  newspaper 
correspondents,  or  for  any  class  in 
advanced  composition  work. 


Lucita:  A  Child's  Story  of  Old  Mex- 
ico. By  Ruth  Gaines.  With  8  full- 
page  colored  plates  and  2  4  line  draw- 
ings by  Maginel  Wright  Enright. 
Cloth,  square  12  mo.  12  7  pages. 
Price,  50  cents.  Rand  McNally  & 
Company,  Chicago  and  New  York. 

For  use  in  supplementary  reading 
the  following  characteristics  may  be 
emphasized:  The  book  brings  out 
well  the  relations  between  the  Mexi- 
cans of  the  upper  class  and  the  In- 
dian peasant  population.  The  un- 
stable political  conditions  are  sug- 
gested in  the  varying  fortunes  of  Lu- 
cita's  father.  In  the  story  of  Flor  de 
Luna  a  charming  bit  of  Indian  folk- 
lore is  introduced,  while  the  story  of 


M:alinche  and  Cortes  and  that  of  the 
ruined  city  of  Atlan  give  the  child  a 
glimpse  of  the  wealth  of  Mexican  his- 
tory. The  change  of  residence  of  Lu- 
cita's  family  from  Rosario  to  the  ha^ 
cienda  enables  the  author  to  portray 
Mexican  life  both  in  the  city  and  in 
the  country.  Lucita  is  far  more  than 
a  lay  figure  on  which  to  hang  useful 
information  about  Mexico.  She  is  the 
charming  heroine  of  one  of  the  most 
delightful  juvenile  stories  of  the  sea- 
son. Mrs.  Enright's  illustrations  well 
become  the  story.  The  colored 
plates  glow  with  the  warm  tones  of 
Mexico's  sunny  clime,  and  the  chil- 
dren's figures,  mingling  with  the  pic- 
turesque Mexicans,  are  full  of  the 
abandon  of  a  happy  childhood. 


Llssentials  in  Journalism:  A  Man- 
ual in  Newspaper  Making  for  College 
Classes.  By  H.  F.  Harrington.  Di- 
rector of  Courses  in  Journalism,  Ohio 
State  University  and  T.  T.  Franken- 
berg.  Staff  of  the  Ohio  State  Journal. 
Cloth,  xviv-h300  pages.  Price  not 
given.     Ginn  &  Company,  Boston. 

Indispensable  as  this  book  may  be 
to  the  beginner  in  newspaper  work, 
the  authors  have  made  something 
more  than  a  mere  handbook  for  re- 
porters. It  is  a  really  Informing  pre- 
sentation of  the  modern  newspaper 
in  its  daily  making.  It  is  a  concrete, 
realistic,  gripping  story  in  itself,  ad- 
mirably worked  out  from  start  to  fin- 
ish .  The  school  of  experience  makes 
great  newspaper  men  just  as  it  does 
great  physicians  and  great  lawyers, 
and  while  present  day  newspaper  men 
have  learned  their  work  mainly  un- 
der the  stem  school  master,  that 
does  not  argue  that  there  is  any  less 
need  for  schools  and  books  of  jour- 
nalism than  there  is  for  schools  and 
books' of  medicine  and  law.  "Essen- 
tials in  Journalism"  is  a  fine  helper 
for  the  young  beginner  in  newspaper 
work  and  a  study  of  it  will  make  his 
road  to  successful  work  shorter  and 
less  difficult. 


The    Principles    of    Argumentation 

(Revised  and  Augmented).  By 
George  Pierce  Baker,  Professor  of 
English  in  Harvard  University  and 
Henry  Barrett  Huntington,  Assistant 
Professor  of  English  in  Brown  Uni- 
versity. Cloth,  67  7  pages.  Price. 
$1.25.      Ginn   &  Company,  Boston. 

It  has  been  nearly  two  decades 
since  this  work  first  appeared.  In 
that  time  the  study  of  argumentation 
in  schools  and  its  development  in 
every  phase  of  public  discussion  has 
advanced  so  rapidly  that  much  text- 
book matter  that  was  essential  twen- 
ty years  ago  loses  its  importance  in 
the  advanced  understanding  of  the 
subject  at  present.  This  the  authors 
have  recognized  and  in  their  revision 
have  eliminated,  augmented,  and  en- 
larged as  necessity  and  progressive 
teaching  required.  "The  Principles 
of  Argumentation"  is  a  comprehen- 
sive presentation  of   (1)    The  Nature 


of  Argumentation  (2)  Analysis,  (3) 
Evidence,  (4)  Brief-Drawing,  (5) 
Presentation,  (6)  Debating.  There 
are  abundant  exercises  as  required, 
each  topic  is  thoroughly  and  minute- 
ly presented,  and  there  are  more 
than  2  00  pages  of  illustrative  mate- 
rial in  an  appendix.  A  good  index 
completes  this  thorough,  comprehen- 
sixe  and  admirably  constructed  text- 
book. 


Country  lAte  and  the  Country 
School.  By  Mabel  Carney,  Director 
of  the  Country  School  Department  in 
the  Illinois  State  Normal  University, 
etc.  Cloth,  405  pages.  Price  to  North 
Carolina  Teachers,  $1.00,  postpaid. 
Row,  Peterson  &  Company,  Chicago, 
Illinois, 

This  book  has  been  adopted  by 
State  Supervisor  E.  E.  Sams  for  use 
in  Teachers'  Institute  work  in  North 
Carolina  this  summer  and  for  Read- 
ing Course  Study  for  the  year  1913- 
14.  It  would  be  difficult  to  compress 
a  greater  amount  of  real  workable 
matter  into  the  same  space  than  the 
author  has  done  in  this  instance. 
Treating  of  the  agencies  of  rural  pro- 
gress and  of  the  school  as  a  factor 
in  the  development  of  the  life  of  a 
country  community,  the  author  has 
made  every  page  alive  with  sugges- 
tions to  stir  the  unawakened  teacher 
and  give  heart  to  those  who  have 
taken  hold  of  this  rural  school  work 
in  earnest.  It  is  a  dull  teacher  in- 
deed who  can  read  this  book  without 
catching  a  vision  of  usefulness  as  a 
leader  in  community  organization  and 
development.  Not  the  least  valuable 
portion  of  the  book  is  the  seventy 
pages  of  supplemental  matter  on 
courses  of  study,  plans  of  buildings, 
furnishings  and  equipment,  country 
life  literature,  pictures.  country 
school  music,  manual  training  tools, 
and  other  pertinent  topics.  A  far- 
stretching  tide  of  interest  in  rural  ad- 
vancement, like  a  great  revival  of  re- 
ligion, should  follow  the  use  of  this 
book  in  our  institutes  and  reading 
circles. 


.Mr.   C   .M.   Campbell   Superintendent 

of  Wa.shington  City  School.s. 

The  city  school  board  of  Washing- 
ton, N.  C,  on  the  29th  of  May,  elect- 
ed Mr.  C.  M.  Campbell  superinten- 
dent of  'he  public  schools  for  the  ap 
proa.'l  ing  term. 

Mr.  Campbell  will  succeed  Prof. 
K.  C.  Newbold,  who  has  been  at  the 
head  of  the  Washington  schools  for 
the  past  five  years.  Mr.  Newbold  iias 
accepted  the  position  of  State  Supe"-- 
visor  of  Elementary  Schools  and  will 
be  connected  with  the  State  Depart- 
nient  of  Education  at  Raleigh. 

Mr.  Campbell  goes  to  Washington 
from  Jonesboro,  Lee  County,  where 
he  has  been  superintendent  for  tho 
past  two  years.  Prior  to  that  he  was, 
for  four  years,  connected  with  the 
schools  in  Durham.  He  is  a  grad- 
uate of  Trinity  College,  class  of  1907. 
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Supt.  F.  M.  Harper,  of  Raleigh, 
conducted  another  party  of  teachers 
to  Washington  the  last  of  May.  They 
spent  about  a  week  visiting  places 
of  Interest  in  and  around  the  Nation- 
al Capital. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Cornelius,  who  founded 
in  Mecklenburg  county  the  town 
which  his  name,  has  given  $20,000  to 
Davenport  College,  Lenoir,  N.  C, 
which  is  to  be  used  to  erect  a  new 
building.  The  Methodist  Orphanage 
at  Winston-Salem  recently  received 
$10,000  from  the  same  source. 

Professor  Richard  J.  Tighe,  who 
for  the  past  ten  years  has  been  super- 
intendent of  the  Asheville  schools, 
tendered  his  resignation  to  the  city 
school  board  at  its  meeting  this  af- 
ternoon. It  is  understood  that  Pro- 
fessor Tighe  will  accept  the  superin- 
tendency  of  the  schools  of  a  city  in 
Texas,  although  he  has  not  yet  an- 
nounced his  plans  for  the  future.  At 
a  recent  meeting  of  the  school  board. 
Professor  Tighe  was  re-elected  to  the 
position  of  superintendent  of  schools 
and  his  resignation  came  as  a  great 
surprise  to  the  people  of  this  city. — 
News  and  Observer. 


Changes  in  City  Schools. 

Supt.  H.  B.  Smith,  of  Greenville, 
has  been  elected  superintendent  of 
the  Tarboro  schools  to  succeed  Su- 
perintendent Kittrell  resigned.  Mr. 
Hoy  Taylor,  principal  of  the  Biscoe 
High  School,  has  been  elected  to  take 
charge  of  the  Greenville  schools. 

Supt.  B.  P.  Gentry,  of  Dunn,  has 
resigned  to  enter  newspaper  work. 
This  field  has  claimed  another  tes.ch- 
er  also.  Principal  W.  A.  Bivins,  of 
High  Point.  Mr.  J.  B.  Martin,  of 
Virginia,  has  been  elected  at  Dunn. 

Supt.  N.  C.  Newbold,  of  Washing- 
ton, enters  a  new  field  of  educational 
work.  He  becomes  the  inspector  of 
rural  schools  of  the  colored  race  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  Gen.iral  Edu- 
cation Board,  but  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction.  He  will  have  an 
oflSce  in  Raleigh. 

Supt.  .J.  B.  Aiken,  of  Scotland  Neck, 
has  resigned  to  accept  the  superinten- 
dency  of  the  Aberdeen  schools  and 
his  successor  is  Supt.  C.  J.  Everett, 
of  Plymouth. 


\'oting   I^onds   for   Schools. 

Kinston  has  carried  an  issue  of 
$50,000  for  schools  with  only  sixteen 
dissenting  votes.  Morehead  City  had 
3  48  registered  voters,  and  341  of 
that  number  voted  for  bonds  for  the 


use  of  tho;  schools.  Charlotte  de- 
feate-?.  an  issue  of  $50,000  for  school 
purposes  and  a  tax  of  10  cents  on 
the  $100  for  free  text-books.  Ori- 
ental came  up  with  a  $10,000  issue 
for  schools,  and  Spencer  did  likewise. 
On  the  whole,  the  cause  of  education 
was  shown  by  the  elections  to  have 
as  firm  a  hold  aS  ever  upon  the  peo- 
ple of  the  State.  High  Point  voted 
$50,000,  Henderson  $30,000,  and 
Wilson  $30,000.  Wilmington,  how- 
ever, has  recently  carried  the  largest 
bond  issue  for  schools.  The  amount 
is  $175,000. 


School  Work  in  Cabari-us. 

Prof.  C.  E.  Boger,  superintendent 
of  public  instruction,  has  completed 
his  annual  report  of  the  white  schools 
of  the  county.  The  report  shows  that 
there  is  a  total  enrollment  of  3,518 
children,  1,895  boys  and  1,625  girls. 
Of  this  number,  the  report  shows  a 
regular  attendance  of  2,381 — 1,251 
boys  and  1,030  girls.  There  are 
oighty-five  teachers  in  the  rural 
schools  of  the  county,  sixty  women 
and  twenty-five  men.  The  former 
were  paid  a  total  salary  of  $2,075 
and  the  latter  $1,051  each  month. 
The  teachers  holding  first-grade  cer- 
tificates number  fifty-nine,  the  second 
grade  twenty-one,  and  the.  third 
grade  1.  Three  men  and  twenty-one 
women  teachers  have  received  nor- 
mal training  and  three  men  and 
twelve  women  teachers  have  college 
diplomas.  The  average  term  of  the 
schools  in  the  county  is  93  3-10  days 
and  there  are  two  high  schools  with 
eight  months'  school  terms. — Con- 
cord Tribune. 


School   Progress    in    Edgecombe 
County. 

In  Edgecombe  County  during  the 
school  year' 1912-1913  one  local  tax 
district  was  created  before  the  coun- 
district  was  created  before  the 
county  commenmeent  held  on  May 
2nd.  Following  right  upon  the 
heels  of  the  commencement  five  com- 
munities have  asked  that  elections  be 
held  and  that  they  be  given  a  chance 
to  pay  the  local  tax.  Three  small 
districts  will  build  two  -  teacher 
schools,  one  new  district  will  be  cre- 
ated and  all  the  schools  of  lower 
Fishing  Creek  Township  will  be  con- 
solidated. Pour  small  one-teacher 
schools  will  be  joined  in  forming  a 
central  school  and  pupils  will  be 
transported  to  school. 

School  interest  is  growing  rapidly 
in  Edgecombe.  In  the  Dixie  com- 
munity the  Betterment  Association 
has  raised  over  $7  00,  a  debating  so- 
ciety meets  even  in  summer,  every 
Friday  night,  a  brass  band  has  been 
organized  and  a  school  farm  of  three 
acres  has  been  planted  in  cotton. 


Women  on  School  Board. 

Repudiating  time-honored  customs 
and  joining  the  ranks  of  the  few 
counties  in  North  Carolina  adopting 
the  more  progressive  educational 
methods,  the  Henderson  County 
Board  of  Education  is  special  session 
here  Monday  announced  the  first  ap- 
pointment of  ladies  to  serve  on 
school  committees,  expressing  the 
hope  that  sufficient  applications 
would  be  made  for  the  appointment 
of  women  to  half  the  vacancies  on 
school  committees  in  Henderson 
County.  Explaining  the  position  of 
the  Board  of  Education,  J.  C.  Sales, 
of  Fletcher,  the  junior  member  of  the 
Board,  said:  "We  believe  that  wo- 
men have  a  greater  interest  in  edu- 
cation than  the  men  of  this  county, 
and  we  know  that  they  are  more 
capable  of  serving  on  school  commit- 
tees, and  when  we  fill  vacancies  at 
the  regular  meeting  in  June  we  hope 
to  have  enough  applications  from  wo- 
men to  justify  us  in  appointing  them 
to  half  the  places  to  be  filled,"  to 
which  Chairman  J.  W.  Morgan  nod- 
ded his  head  in  hearty  approbation. 
The  Board  announced  the  appoint- 
ment of  Mrs.  Harry  M.  Roberts  and 
Mrs.  J.  P.  Fletcher  to  succeed  Frank 
Smith  and  R.  W.  Fletcher,  resigned, 
on  the  committee  of  the  Fletcher 
graded  school. — Western  Carolina 
Democrat. 


Read  Good  News  on  page  2  5. 


This  cup  was  presented  by  the  Intercol- 
legiate Debaters  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  to  the  Friendship  High  School,  the 
winner  of  the  State-wide  high  school  de- 
bating contest  held  at  Chapel  Hill,  March 
7th,  1913. 
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STATE   PBI»L4RY   TEACHERS'   AS- 
SOCIATION. 


A  Live  Organization  of  Working 
Teachers — Program  for  the  Teach- 
ers' Assemblj- — A  List  of  Commit- 
tees. 

Organized  at  Greensboro  in  1905, 
affiliated  with  the  North  Carolina 
Teachers'  Assembly  in  1910,  the 
North  Carolina  Primary  Teachers' 
Association  is  one  of  the  most  ag- 
gressive teachers'  organizations  in 
the  State.  A  booklet  has  been  is- 
sued by  the  President,  Miss  Edith 
Royster.  of  Raleigh,  containing  the 
program  in  part  for  the  next  meeting 
in  Raleigh  in  November,  the  consti- 
tution and  by-laws  of  the  Association, 
and  a  list  of  the  committees  for  1913. 
A  copy  of  this  booklet  may  be  had  by 
any  primary  teacher  who  sends  two 
cents  for  it  to  Miss  Lily  N.  Jones,  Sec- 
retary, Durham,  N.  C. 

Teachers'  Assembly  Program. 

The  Program  Committee  for  the 
November  meeting  recommends  the 
following  questions  for  the  consider- 
ation of  the  primary  teachers  of 
North  Carolina: 

1.  You  are  doing  good  primary 
work.  How  can  you  better  prepare 
your  pupils  to  do  grammar  grade 
work? 

2.  In  teaching,  are  you  the  central 
figure  or  is  the  child? 

3.  What  handwork  are  you  doing 
in  your  grade?  What  is  the  child 
gaining  through  this? 

These  are  but  a  few  of.  the  things 
to  be  discussed,  and  while  specialists, 
so  to  speak,  will  be  asked  to  give 
their  opinion,  every  primary  teacher 
in  the  State  may  begin  right  now 
and  answer  these  questions  for  her- 
self as  they  apply  to  her  own  school- 
room, then  next  November  compare 
notes. 

Coramittees  For  1913. 

The  first  named  on  each  commit- 
tee is  chairman: 

Membershii)^Miss  Anna  M.  Mi- 
chaux,  Greensboro;  Miss  Daphne 
Carraway,  Wilson;  Miss  Sadie  Walk- 
er, Winston. 

Program — Miss  Miriam  MacFad- 
yen,  Greenville;  Miss  Grace  Bates, 
Raleigh;  Miss  Florence  Pannell, 
Greensboro. 

Text-Books — Miss  Mary  O.  Gra- 
ham, Charlotte;  Miss  Susie  Fulghum, 
Chapel  Hill;  Miss  Mollie  H.  Heath, 
New  Bern. 

Publicity — Miss  Mary  Lewis  Har- 
ris, Concord;  Miss  Roberta  Coble, 
Laurinburg;  Miss  Elizabeth  Holman, 
Raleigh. 

Prlmai-y  Library — Miss  Mary  I. 
Tinnin,  Hillsboro;  Mrs.  T.  Edgar 
Johinson,  Salisbury;  Mrs.  Mary  R. 
Morris,  Goldsboro. 

Certification  of  Piimai-y  Teachei-s 
— Mr.  E.  E.  Sams,  Raleigh;  Prof.  .T. 
A.  Matheson,  Greensboro;  Prof.  C. 
W.  Wilson,  Wilson;   Miss  Ada  Wom- 


ble,  Raleigh;  Mrs.  J.  A.  Robinson, 
Durham;  Supt.  Zebulon  Judd,  Ral- 
eigh;  Supt.  A.  T.  Allen,  Salisbury. 

Finance  and  Connection  With 
Teachers'  Assembly — Present  Execu- 
tive Committee  and  former  President 
of  the  Association. 

School  Hygiene — Miss  Hattie  Par- 
rott,  Kinston;  Miss  Eleanor  Huske, 
Fayetteville;  Mrs.  Melville  Jeffries, 
Durham.  The  members  oftliis  com- 
mittee have  been  appointed  by  Gov- 
ernor Craig  delegates  to  the  Interna- 
tional Congress  on  School  Hygiene 
that  meets  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  August 
25-30,   1913. 

Pi'imary  Room  Architecture  and 
Equipment — Miss  Okla  Dees,  Greens- 
boro; Miss  Mary  Arrington,  Louis- 
burg;  Miss  Anna  Vernon,  Wake  For- 
est. 

Arrangements — Miss  Flora  McNeil 
Boyce,  Raleigh;  Miss  Ella  Ford,  Ral- 
eigh. 


and  these  are  now  in  ninety-three 
counties,  with  a  total  of  2,250  boys. 
He  has  done  a  great  and  most  suc- 
cessful work  and  leaves  it  in  fine 
shape  for  his  successor,  whose  name 
has  not  yet  been  announced. — Ral- 
eigh Times. 


Organizer  of  Corn  Clubs  to  Leave. 

North  Carolina  and  Raleigh  too 
regret  to  know  that  Prof.  I.  O. 
Schaub  is  to  leave  this  State.  He 
departs  about  the  middle  of  June 
and  will  have  charge  of  crop  demon- 
stration work  on  all  the  8,000  miles 
of  line  of  the  'Frisco  Railway,  with 
headquarters  at  Springfield,  Missouri. 
Professor  Schaub  is  a  native  of  For- 
syth County,  in  this  State,  and  in 
1900  graduated  at  the  A.  &  M.  Col- 
lege. Four  years  ago  he  was  assign- 
ed by  the  United  States  Agricultural 
Department  to  the  work  of  organiz- 
ing the  boys'  corn  clubs  in  this  State, 


Laurinbui'g's  Schools  Close  for  Lack 
of  Funds. 

Because  of  the  lack  of  funds  for 
.  carrying  on  the  work,  the  graded 
school  of  Laurinburg,  which  includes 
all  of  the  grades  up  to  the  eighth, 
was  closed  early  in  May.  For  the 
past  three  years  the  funds  received 
ii'to  the  school  treasury  have  not 
been  sufficient  to  meet  the  required 
expenditures,  and  th  e  school  now 
faces  a  deficit  of  about  $900.  This 
condition  has  been  realized  for  some 
time,  and  an  effort  was  made  to  cor- 
rect it  in  an  election  held  recently 
in  which  the  question  of  a  small 
additional  tax  levy  for  the  purpose  o'f 
relieving  the  shortage  was  voted  on. 
The  result,  owing  to  the  indiffer- 
ence of  the  people,  was  defeated  for 
ihe  p.oposition. 


Progress    of   Marion    Schools. 

The  Marion  schools  have  added 
another  year  to  the  high  school.  The 
city  schools  now  require  eleven  years. 
The  announcement  is  made  also  that 
domestic  science  and  a  business 
course  will  be  added  next  year.  The 
Marion  schools  already  have  a  de- 
partment of  teacher  training. 


See  good  Results  on  page  2  5. 


THE 

RIVERSIDE  LITERATURE  SERIES 


(247  volumes) 


Conta: 


Longfellow      Hawthorne     Aldrich        Bret  Harte       Warner        Joel  Chandler  Harris 

Whittier  Holmes  Thoreau       Howells  Scudder        Sarah  Orne  Jewett 

Lowell  Emerson         Fislie  Kuiroughs        Higginson    Kate  Douglas  Wiggin 

Recitit  Issue:  KENTS  SOUTHERN  POEMS,  paffr  13  cutis,  linen  3J  cersfs. 

Prices:  25  cents  linen,  or  15  cents  paper,  for  each  of  170  volumes. 


On  sale  by  Southern  School-Book  neposHory,  Allttnta,  Ga.;  Dallas,  Te 

HOUGHTON  MIFFLIN  COMPANY 

Boston  New  York  Chicago 


"Have  accepted  at  $1800.  For  your 
assistance  I  thank  you."  This,  mem- 
ber was  receiving  in  N.  C.  a  salary  of 
$1200.  We  place  many  N.  C.  teach- 
ers. Write  for  "Yard  of  Our  Record." 


ATLANTA,  GA. 


Souttiern 

Teaclieps' 

Agency 

W    H.  JONES.  Mgr. 

Colombia.  S.  C. 


North  Carolina  Teachers 

We  cover  your  State  closely  and  can  help  you  to 
secure  one  of  the  higher  places  in  the  profession 
just  as  we  have  helped  scores  of  your  fellow  teach- 
ers. Our  40  page  booklet,  ''A  Plan,"  and  our  folder 
"Workshop,"  are  yours  for  the  asking. 


Jtme,  1913.] 
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New  Law  Does   Not  Apply  to  High 
School   Teachers. 

Professor  N.  W.  Walker,  writing 
In  The  State  Journal,  says: 

"I  have  had  recently  many  in- 
quiries about  the  new  law  regarding 
the  election  of  teachers.  These  in- 
quiries have  come  from  high  school 
principals,  high  school  committee- 
men, and  County  Superintendents.  It 
seems  to  not  be  understood  that  the 
new  law  does  not  apply  to  public 
high  school  principals  and  teachers. 
It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  re- 
state this  amendment  for  the  benefit 
of  all  concerned. 

"Section  4161  of  the  Revisal  of 
1905  was  so  amended  as  to  require 
teachers  to  file  their  applications 
with  the  County  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  instead  of  with  the  local 
committee  as  heretofore,  and  further 
to  require  the  County  Board  of  Edu- 
cation to  fix  a  day  for  the  election  of 
teachers  In  each  township  at  which 
time  the    committeemen  at  the  vari- 

: ;  districts  shall  meet  with  the  su- 
perintendent for  the  election  of 
teachers  for  all  schools  of  the  town- 
ship. But  public  high  school  princi- 
pals and  teachers  are  specifically  ex- 
cepted from  this  provision.  Therefore 
a  public  high  school  committee  may, 
under  the  provisions  of  the  general 
school  law,  elect  the  public  high 
school  principal  and  the  teachers  in 
the  high  school  department  at  any 
time  they  choose  and  not  wait  for  the 
day  fixed  by  the  County  Board." 


Good  School  Work  In  Greene  County. 

Though  small  in  area,  Greene 
County  is  big  in  its  educational  prog- 
ress, especially  so  in  the  scholastic 
year  just  closed.  Out  of  the  thirty- 
three  white  schools  in  the  county, 
twenty-five  have  reported  as  having 
raised,  by  box  parties,  pie  parties, 
apron  parties,  millinery  parties,  etc., 
$1,075.83,  which  has  been  used  for 
needed  equipment  for  the  schools, 
supplementing  salaries  of  the  teach- 
ers and  extending  the  terms.  The 
largest  amount  raised  at  one  time — 
$79.50 — was  in  Carr's  Township, 
school  No.  1,  taught  by  Miss  Janie 
Moseley.  To  the  $1,075.83  already 
mentioned,  may  be  added  $84.92  se- 
cured for  the  Aycock  monument 
fund,  and  $1,000  raised  by  the  Or- 
mondsville  and  Hookerton  schools  to 
secure  better  teachers  and  longer 
terms.  The  County  Board  of  Educa- 
tion offered  this  year  fifteen  dollars 
extra  each  month,  for  four  months, 
to  the  teacher  who  enrolled  and  av- 
eraged the  largest  per  cent  of  her 
census.  Misses  Hill  and  Mitchell  of 
the  Arbor  school  winning  for  the  first 
month,  and  Mrs.  R.  E.  Moseley,  of 
Speight's  Bridge,  No.  5,  winning  for 
each  of  the  last  three  months,  aver- 
aging over  75  per  cent  of  her  census. 
The  teachers  of  the  schools  in  Greene 
County  this  term  have  been  an  earn- 
est, conscientious  band  of  workers  in 


the  cause  of  education,  with  one  of 
the  best  superintendents  in  the  State 
to  co-operate  with  them. 

Good   Results   and    Good   News. 

Pouring  in,  yes;  orders  are  pour- 
ing in  tor  The  County  Examiner  and 
Examinations  Made  Easy;  the  two 
best  and  most  up-to-date  Normal 
Question  Books  on  the  market.  Each 
book  have  questions  and  answers  on 
fourteen  subjects  and  the  problems 
are  worked.  The  Spelling  and  Arith- 
metic is  worth  the  money.  Do  not 
fail  on  examination;  order  the  books 
to-day.  The  special  offer  of  the  two 
for  $1.00  expires  June  30.  Do  not 
delay.  Teachers'  Supply  Company, 
Grayson,  Ky. 


Old  Salem  Graduate  Starts  on  Long 
Joiu'ney. 

Miss  Ruth  Kilbuck  received  her 
diploma  in  advance  at  Salem  Acade- 
my and  College,  May  20,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  entire  school  and  faculty. 
This  favor  was  granted  In  order  that 
Miss  Kilbuck  could  meet  an  appoint- 
ment with  the  Educational  Commis- 
sion of  Alaska,  to  which  far  off  place 
of  duty — 5,000  miles  distant — she 
left  on  the  11:35  o'clock  train.  The 
best  wishes  of  many  companions  ac- 
companying her.  Miss  Kilbuck  is 
the  daughter  of  Rev.  Mr.  Kilbuck, 
who  at  one  time  was  a  Moravian  mis- 
sionary to  Alaska. — Winston-Salem 
Journal., 


The  Wells  and  Hart  Algebras 


Wells  and  Hart's  First  Course  In  Algebra 
Wells  and  Hart's  New  High  Scliooi  Algebra 


1.20 


The  First  Course  in  Algebra  presents  in  a  manner  adapted  to  the  ability 
of  beginners  topics  suitable  for  the  first  year  in  algebra.  Broadly  speaking, 
the  book  is  characterized  by  its  "teachableness"  and  by  its  thorough  and 
comprehensible  treatment  of  the  essentials. 

The  New  High  School  Algebra  is  simply  an  enlargement  of  the  First 
Course,  the  first  part  being  identical  with  the  corresponding  part  of  the 
First  Year  Algebra.  The  text  contains  sufficient  material  for  a  full  course 
in  algebra  for  secondary  schools,  and  meets  adequately  the  varied  college 
entrance  requirements. 

PUBf.  ISHETD   BY 

D.  C.  Heath  &  Company 

SOUTHERN  OFFICE:  Candler  Annex,  Rooms  451-54,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


University  of  Virginia 
Summer  School 

Edwin  A.  Alderman,  President 
June  24-August  7,  1913 

The  most  beautiful  group  of  Academic  Buildings  in  this  coun- 
try. Distinguished  faculty.  Attendance  from  34  States.  A  work- 
ing school,  each  course  leading  to  definite  credit. 

University  and  college  credit  for  teachers  and  students.  Courses 
for  college  entrance.  Professional  certificate  credit  for  High 
School  Teachers,  Grammar  Grade  Teachers,  and  for  Primary 
Teachers.  Strong  Department  for  Kindergarten  and  Elementary 
Teachers.  Courses  in  Manual  Arts,  Household  Arts  and  Agricul- 
ture. 

Tuition  low.  Room  and  board  reasonable.  Special  reduced 
railroad  rates.  For  illustrated  folder  and  official  announcement, 
write  to 

Director  Summer  School 

/.  University,  Virginia 
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President   Joseph  D.   Eggleston. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Visitors  of  tlie  Virginia  Polytech- 
nic Institute,  Joseph  D.  Eggleston, 
ex-Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion of  Virginia,  was  unanimousl;' 
elected  president  of  that  institution, 
his  term  of  office  to  begin  the  first 
of  next  July. 

We  congratulate  not  only  Mr.  Eg- 
gleston for  the  high  honor  that  has 
been  conferred  upon  him,  but  also 
the  college  whose  future  he  will 
shape  and  direct  and  the  Board  of 
Visitors  for  their  wise  selection. 

After  months  of  diligent  search 
the  board  could  find  no  one  who 
seemed  to  be  so  eminently  qualified 
as  Mr.  Eggleston  tor  this  most  im- 
portant position.  We  believe  that 
under  the  administration  of  the  new 
president  the  V.  P.  I.  will  enter  upon 
a  career  of  expansion  and  usefulness 
hitherto  unknown  in   its  history. 

Mr.  Eggleston  possesses  to  a  mark- 
ed degree  the  qualities  necessary  to 
a  modern  and  progressive  college 
president. — Virginia  Journal  of  Ed- 
ucation. 

NORFOLK  SOU  HERN 
RAILROAD 

Route  of  the 
"NIGHT    EXPRESS." 

Travel  via  Raleigh  (Union  Sta- 
tion) and  Norfolk  Southern  Railroad 
to  and  from  all  points  in  Eastern 
North  Carolina. 

Electric  lighted  sleeping  cars  he- 
tiveen  Raleigh  and  Norfolk. 

Schedule  in  effect  April  27. 

N.  B. — The  following  schedule  fig- 
ures   are    published    as    information 
only  and  are  not  guaranteed: 
Trains    Leave   Raleigh. 

9:00  p.  m.  Daily — "Night  Express," 
Pullman  Sleeping  Car  for  Nor- 
folk. 

6:00  a.  m.  Daily — For  Wilson,  Wash- 
ington, and  Norfolk.  Broiler 
Parlor  Car  service  between 
Chocowinity  and  Norfolk. 

6:00  a.  m.  Daily,  except  Sunday,  for 
New   Bern   via  Chocowinity. 

2:30  p.  m.  Daily,  except  Sunday,  for 
Washington. 

Trains  Ari-ive  Raleigh. 

7:15  a.  m.  Daily — 11:05  a.  m.  daily, 
except  Sunday,   and   7:50   p.   m. 
daily. 
Trains  Ijeave  Goldsboro. 

10:25  p.  m.  Daily — "Night  Express" 
— Pullman  sleeping  car  for  Nor- 
folk via  New  Bern. 

6:55  a.  m.  Daily — For  Beaufort  and 
Norfolk.  Parlor  car  between 
New  Bern  and  Norfolk. 

3:00    p.    m.    Daily — For    New    Bern, 

Oriental   and   Beaufort.      Parlor 

.    car  service.  tf 


TAKE  ONE  WITH  YOU 


CASTHAN'S  KODAK 


on  your  trip  this  summer.     No  souvenir  so  inter- 
esting as  pictures. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE. 


Remember,  also,  we  supply  everything  in  Books. 

Alfred   Williams   &   Co. 

RALEIGH,  N.  C. 


The  Beautiful  Chimney  Rock  Gap 

JREACMED  VIA 

Seaboard  Air  LiQcRv. 

CHIIVI V  E Y  R OCK  GAP  has  been  for 
years  famed  for  Its  beauty  in  botb 
SonQ  and  Story. 

Wby  not  spend  your  -vacation  at 
one  of  tlie  eomforta  le  hotels  beauti- 
fully located  in  tbis  lovely  valley? 

HOTEL  RAXES 

Rennarkably  Cbeap— $S.OO  to  $10.00 
per  week      Honne-like  Service. 

GOOD  ROA.DS 

Fine  Livery— Good  Eisbing 


1  be  Seaboard's  New  Schedules 
make  it  easy  to  get  to  Cbimney  Rock, 
Rutberf  ordton  &  surrounding  IVIoun- 
tains. 

Write  today  for  Booklet. 


JAMES  KER,  Jr. 
T.  P.  A..  Charlotte,  N.  C. 


H.  S  LEARD, 
D.P.  A.,  Raleigh,  N.C. 
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Rev.  Dr.  Fleming  Elected  Superinten- 
dent. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  trustees  of  the 
graded  school  in  May,  Rev.  Dr.  P.  H. 
Fleming  was  elected  superintendent 
of  the  schools  of  Burlington  for  the 
coming  year.  The  present  superinten- 
dent, Mr.  G.  C.  Singletary,  had  sent 
in  his  resignation  some  time  ago,  and 
much  interest  was  shown  as  to  his 
successor.  The  friends  of  Rev.  C. 
Brown  Cox  made  a  strong  flgbt  for 
the  place  for  him,  and  we  under- 
stand the  vote  was  close.  Mr.  Flem- 
ing vv'as  a  resident  of  Burlington  for 
twenty  years,  and  removed  only  two 
years  apo,  having  been  elected  Coun- 
ty Superintendent  of  Education  at 
two  different  times.  —  Burlington 
News. 


off  the  grounds,  lay  off  play-grounds, 
race  track,  etc.,  and  plant  the  bal- 
aiico  in  grass.     Work  is  going  on  at 


a  rapid  rate,  and  we  will  soon  have 
one  of  the  most  beautifully  situated 
school-houses  in  the  State." 


News   Fl'om   Macon. 

"We  have  just  closed  our  eight 
months'  session,"  says  a  teacher  from 
Franklin,  "and  had  the  regula- 
tion commencement  at  which  there 
was  an  enormous  crowd  from  all  over 
the  county,  all  of  whom  seemed  to  be 
well  pleased  with  the  evidences  of 
the  year's  work  and  also  of  the  day 
and  night's  entertainment.  The  sew- 
ing class  exhibit  and  the  work  of 
the  bookkeeping  and  stenographic 
departments,  which  were  new  ven- 
tures this  year  attracted  favorable 
comment.  The  night  following  com- 
mencement we  had  a  pay  entertain- 
ment from  which  we  cleared  $60', 
which  cleared  up  our  electric  light 
debt  and  left  us  a  surplus  to  be  de- 
voted to  our  school  ground  fund.  The 
men  of  the  town  have  been  very 
much  pleased  with  our  work  and  are 
entering  heartily  in  our  plans  to  clear 


Attention,  Teacliers! 

Prepare  for  coniine  examinations,  higher 
srrade  certificates  Our  correspondence  courses 
cover  all  subjects— lead  to  graduation— Normal 
Diplomas  and  B.  Ped.  degree — special  for  H.  S. 
teachers.  Terms  $2  to  $1  per  month.  3c  stamps 
for  cataloeue  and  information. 

A  LANTA  NORMAL 

Gen  Del.  Atlaata    Ga. 


OUR  1913  CATALOG 

Contains    many   new   instruments. 
new      iUustrationB,     lowest    prices    and  ^ 
valuable  information  of  interest  to  every  m 
science  instructor.     Send   us  your  name^ 
and  address  and  we  will  send  you  a  free  ▼ 
copy. 


Sales  Dep't 
>  Chicago  Appakatus  Co..  Chioago.  III. 

statement  of  the  ownership,  .man- 
agement, circulation,  etc., 

Of  North  Carolina  Education,  Published 
Monthly  at  Raleierh,  N.  C,  Required  by 
the   Act   of   August   24,    1913. 

Editor — E.    C.    Brooks,    Durham,    N.    C. 
Business    Manager — W.    F.    Marshall.    Ral- 
eigh,  N.    C. 

Publishers — E.   C.   Brooks,   Durham,   N.   C, 
and  W.   F.   Marshall.   Ealelgh,   N.   C. 

Owners — E.  C.  Brooks,  Durham,  N.  C,  anrt 
W.    F.    Marshall,   Raleigh,   N.   C, 

W,     F.     MARSHALL,. 

Business    Manager. 
Sworn    to    and    subscribed    before    me    this 
11th  day  of  April,    1913. 

[Seal.]  JAS.    B.    MOORE. 

Notary    Public. 
My   commission  expires  December   6,    1913. 


Teachers  of  North  Carolina 

We  extend  our  congratulations  to  you  on  the  adoption  by 

the  State  Department  of  PubHc  Instruction,  for 

your  professional  reading,  of 


EVERYDAY  PROBLEMS  IN  TEACHING 

By  M.  V.  O'Shea 


which  is  the  most  widely  read  and  most  helpful  book  for 
teachers  in  the  market.  Although  only  a  year  from  the 
press  it  has  been  adopted  by  eleven  State  Teachers'  Read- 
ing Circles,  a  half  hundred  normal  schools,  one  hundred 
cities,  and  hundreds  of  High  School  Normal  classes. 

Here  are  the  States  to  May  1,  1913  :  North  Carolina,  New  York.  In- 
diana, Montana,  Nebraska,  Mississippi,  Kansas,  Texas,  Nevada,  Min- 
nesota, West  Virginia. 

Price  to  North  Carolina  Teachers,  $1 .00,  Postpaid. 
THE  BOBBS-MERRILL  COMPANY,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


The  Southern  Atmosphere 
of  The  Howell  Readers 

\\/^AS  one  of  the  chief  reasons  assigned  for  their  adop- 
tion by  the  State  of  North  CaroUna. 
Come  to  think  of  it,  do  you  know  that  though  other 
readers  have  been  written  by  southerners,  the  Howell 
books  are  the  only  ones  that  have  a  distinctly  Southern 
atmosphere  ?    It's  a  fact. 

ALFRED  WILLIAMS  &  CO., 

RALEIGH,  N.  C, 
SOLE  AGENTS  FOR  NORTH  CAROLINA. 


THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

Summer  Sclionl  for  Teacliei-s,  June  11— July  23. 19  3 

Courses  will  be  offered  in  Primary  School  Methods,  the  Common  Scljool 
Branches,  Arithmetic,  Algebra,  Geometry,  Trigonometry,  Secondary  Education, 
Educational  Psychology,  School  Administration,  English  Grammar,  Composition 
and  Literature,  History,  Physics,  Chemistry,  Botany,  Agriculture,  Geography, 
Forestry,  Latin,  French,  German,  Drawing,  Library  Administration  and  Public 
School  Music.    Special  courses  to  meet  the  needs  of  all  classes  of  Teachers. 

No  tuition  fees  charged  teachers  of  the  State  or  those  preparing  to  become  teachers  A  nominal 
registration  fee  of  five  dollars  admits  to  all  courses.  The  University  Library  and  Laboratories  open 
to  students  of  the  Summer  School  without  additional  cost. 

Board  at  Commons  Hall  and  Lodging  in  the  College  Dormitories  furnished  at  actual  cost. 

The  earnest  teacher  or  student  who  wishes  to  spend  a  part  of  the  summer  in  quiet,  intensive 
study,  unHer  competent  inbtructors,  will  find  here  excellent  opportunity. 

A  bullelTh  containing  detailed  inforraition  as  to  courses  of  study,  instructors,  expenses,  etc., 
will  be  ready  in  March.    This  will  be  sent,  upon  application,  to  anyone  interested. 

For  further  information,  address 

N.  W  WALKER,  Director  ei  Ibe  Snmmer  Schoal,  Cbapel  Bl>l.  N.  C 
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Farm  Life  in  Rockingham. 

Rockingham  County  will  establish 
a  farm  life  school.  At  the  recent 
county  commencement  the  Farm  Life 
Association  of  Rockingham  County 
was  formed,  the  purpose  of  which  is 
to  enlarge  and  enrich  country  life  by 
means  of  better  schools  and  better 
farming.  The  first  step  the  Associa- 
tion took  was  to  plan  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  farm  life  school  for  the 
county.  A  special  act  providing  for 
such  a  school  was  passed  at  the  re- 
cent session  of  the  Legislature 
through  the  efforts  of  Senator  A.  D. 
Ivey. 

The  county  already  owns  near 
Wentworth,  the  county-seat,  three 
hundred  and  fifty-nine  acres  of  land, 
about  one-third  of  which  is  cleared 
and  in  cultivation.  The  farm  life 
school  will  be  located  on  this  tract, 
and  a  part  of  the  land  will  be  used 
for  a  demonstration  farm  in  connec- 
tion with  the  school.  It  is  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Association  to  have  the 
buildings  erected  and  everything  put 
in  readiness  for  the  opening  of  the 
school  for  the  fall  term  in  1914.  The 
buildings  will  cost  about  $25,000,  a 
large  part  of  which  will  be  raised  by 
private  subscription. 

An  enthusiastic  meeting  of  the  ex- 
ecutive committee  was  held  on  May 
19.  Farmers,  business  men,  profes- 
sional men  and  others  are  behind  the 
project.  Mr.  A.  L.  French  is  presi- 
dent of  the  Association,  Mr.  P.  H. 
Gwynn  Is  secretary,  and  Mr.  R.  S. 
Montgomery  is  treasurer.  Thus  be- 
gins a  new  epoch  in  the  educational 
and  industrial  life  of  Rockingham 
County. 


BEFORE  DECIDING 

WHERE    TO    ATTEND    SCHOOI- 

Send    for    Catalogue    of 

VALPARAISO  UNIVERSITY 

Valparutuo,    ludlana. 

(Accredited) 

One    of    the    Largest    Universities    anil 

Training   Schools   In    the   United 

States. 

Fortv-flret   Year  will   open   September 

16,    1913. 
36    Departments 

Excellent   Equlpmenta 

195  Instructors 
School  tile  Entire  Year 


foil. 


ving 


Uepartments:  Preparatory.  Teach- 
f^rs',  Kindgarten,  Primary,  Education, 
Manual  Training,  SclentiHc,  Classic, 
Higlier  Englisli,  Civil  Engineering, 
German,  French,  Spanish,  Italian, 
Law,  Pharmacy,  Medical,  Dental,  Elo- 
cution and  Oratory,  Music,  Fine  AH, 
Commercial,  Penmanship,  Phonogra- 
phy and  Typewriting,  Review. 
THE  EXPENSES  ARE  MADE  SO 
LOW 


that 


(Je 


ral  tuition,  1|120  per  term  of  12  weeks, 
or  S65  per  year  of  48  weelts  if  paid 
in  advance.  Board  with  furnished 
room,    $1.70    to    *3    per    week. 

Catalogue     giving     full      particulars 
mailed    free.      Address. 
H.    B.    BKOWN,    President,    or 

O.  P.  KINSEY,  Vice-President. 


Lecture  Course  for  Trinity. 

The  Senior  Class  of  1913  of  Trin- 
ity College  has  provided,  as  its  class 
gift  to  the  college,  a  fund  of  one 
thousand  dollars  to  establish  a  fund 


for  a  biennial  lecture  on  some  so- 
ciological or  economic  subject.  The 
course  of  lectures  will  alternate  with 
the  biennial  course  of  Avery  Bible 
lectures  at  the  same  Institution. 


BREWER 


TEACHERS' 
AGENCY 


b  tJ  I  I    DING 


East    Carolina  Teachers 
Training  School 


A  State  school  to  train  teachers  for  the  public  schools 
of  North  Carolina.  Every  energy  is  directed  to  this  one 
purpose.  Tuition  free  to  all  who  agree  to  teach.  Fall 
Term  begins  September  23,  1913, 

For  catalogue  and  other  information  address, 

ROBT.  H.  WRIGHT,  President, 

GREENVILLE.  N.  C. 


PITT  COUNTY  SCHOOL  DESK 


The  strongest,  neatest,  and  most  comfortable  School  Desk 
on  the  market  for  the  money.  Several  counties  use  them  exclu- 
sively in  their  schools. 

Prices:  Double  Desks  $1.85  each;  Single  Desks  $1.35  each. 
Send  your  orders  direct  to  us,  or  order  through  your  County 
Super  ntendent. 

A.   G.  COX  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY, 


WIN  i  ERVILLE, 


PITT  COUNTY, 


NORTH  CAROLINA. 
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Changes    in   the   Mooresville    School. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Graded  School 
Board,  held  in  May,  Mr.  W.  C.  Ariail, 
Greenwood,  S.  C,  was  unanimously 
elected  as  superintendent  to  succeed 
Mr.  E.  O.  Randolph.  Mr.  Randolph, 
who  has  been  here  two  years  asked 
that  his  name  be  not  considered  since 
he  has  decided  to  take  a  postgradu- 
ate course  at  the  University  of  North 
Carolina,  and  also  having  secured 
work  there  as  assistant  in  the  De- 
partment of  Geology.  The  board  also 
decided  to  add  another  grade,  mak- 
ing eleven  in  all.  The  matter  of  elect- 
ing a  principal  was  left  open  until 
the  matter  of  a  superintendent  had 
been  definitely  decided. 


Thoughtful,  Earnest.  Ambitious  Teachers 

WILL  NOT  UNDERESTIMATE  THE  VALUE  OF  OUR 

TWENTY-ONE  YEARS  ESTABLISHED  REPUTATION 

If  interested  in  securing,  a  better  position  for  next  Fall,  write  for  our 

New  IVIanual.     It's  Frwc.  • 

SHERiDAN'S   XEACH*  RS'  AGEIMCY,     Charlotte,  N.  C. 
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Among  those  who  have  written  in  terms  of  high  praise  of 

METCALFS  ENGLISH  LITERATURE 


are  some  of  the  most  distinguished  profes- 
sors in  American  universities  and  colleges. 
Let  us  send  you  "The  Book  of  Opinions" 
also  a  booklet  of  specimen  pages. 

B.  F.  Johnson  Publishing  Co. 

Richmond,  Virginia. 


B.  F.  JOHNSON  PUBLISHING  CO. 
Richmond,  Va. 
Gentlemen :    Please  send  me  your  booklet  con- 
taining specimen  pages  from  Dr.  Metcalf's  Eng- 
lish Literature,  also  "The  Book  of  Opinions." 

Name 

Post  Office 

State _ 


The  North  Carolina  State 
Normal   and  Industrial  College 


Culture 


Scholarship 


Service 


Self-Support 


A  Liberal  Education 
OFFERS  TO  WOMEN:  Equipment  for  Womanly  Service 

Professional  Training  for  Renumerative  Employment 


Five  well-planned  courses  leading  to  degrees  in  Arts,  Science,  Pedagogy,  Music  and  Home  Economics. 

Special  courses  in  Pedagogy;  in  Manual  Arts;  in  Domestic  Science,  Household  Art  and  Economics; 
in  Music;  and  in  the  Commercial  Branches. 

Teachers  and  Graduates  of  other  colleges  provided  for  in  both  regular  and  special  courses. 

Summer  session  of  eight  weeks  offering  work  that  may  be  counted  towards  a  degree. 

Equipment  modern,  including  furnished  dormitories,  library,  laboratories,  literary  society  halls,  gym- 
nasium, music  rooms,  teachers'  training  school,  infirmary,  model  laundry,  central  heating 
plant,  and  open  air  recreation  grounds. 

Dormitorips  furn  shed  by  the  State.  B  )ard  at  actual  cost.  Expenses— board,  laundry,  tuition,  and 
text-books— $195.00  a  year.    Tuition  free  to  those  who  pledge  themselves  to  become  teachers. 

Fall  term  opens  in  September;  Spring  term  in  January;  Summer  term  in  June. 
For  catalogue  and  other  information  address 


JULIUS  I.  FOUST,  President, 


Greensboro,  N.   C. 
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A  FRESH  NOTE  IN  SOUTHERN  BOOKS 

LATEST  SUBJECT  IN  TEACHERS*  BOOKS 

with'a  reminder  ot  strong  texts  making  a  place  for  themselves  in  Southern  schools. 

FOR  THE  GRA.DES 

Souttiepn  Litcrapy  Readings.  (Just  out.)  By  Leonidas  Warren  Payne,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Eng- 
lish, University  of  Texas.  Adopted  by  Texas  Department  of  Education  for  teachers'  Course  in  American 
Literature.     Also  by  Austin  and  Sherman,  Texas,  public  schools. 

Xhe  Stopy  of  Cotton,  By  Eugene  C.  Brooks,  Professor  of  Education,  Trinity  College,  Durham,  N.  C. 
Adopted  for  North  and  South  Carolina,  Florida,  and  Texas. 

Xlic  Dodge  Geogpaptiies.  By  Richard  Elivood  Dodge,  Professor  of  Geography,  Teachers  College,  Co- 
lumbia University.     Adopted  for  North  Carolina. 

The  l\4aee  Hlstopies.  By  William  H.  Mace,  Professor  of  History,  Syrafcuse  University,  New  York. 
Adopted  for  exclusive  use  in  Baltimore,  and  adopted  in  eight  of  the  ten  largest  cities. 

L..anguage  Xhpougti  fVatupe,  Literature,  and  Art.  By  Avis  Perdue,  of  Keith  School,  and 
Sarah  E.  Grisivold,  Chicago  Normal  School.     Adopted  for  North  Carolina  and  Virginia. 

FOR  THE  HIGH  SCHOOLS 

Con:in:\ePClal  Geogpaphy.  Edivard  VanDyke  Robinson,  Professor  of  Economics,  University  of  Minne- 
sota.    Just  adopted  for  Baltimore  schools 

HELPEUL  IVEW  BOOKS  EOR  XEA.CHFRS 

Elve  IVIessagcs  to  F»plmapy  Xeaclieps.  Nettie  Alice  Sawyer,  former  Supervisor  of  Primary  Ed- 
ucation, Seattle,  Washington.     Adopted  for  Utah. 

Vocational  Guidance.  (Nearly  ready.)  By  J.  Adams  Puffer,  Lecturer  and  Author.  An  important 
contribution  to  one  of  the  vital  subjects  now  "before  the  teaching  public 

Write  us  about  our  many  new  Teachers'  Books  and  Supplementary  Readers. 
RAIMD  IVlcNALLY  &  C01VIF»AIMY 

CHICAGO  NEW  YORK 


SUCCESSFUL  TEXT-BOOKS  FOR  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS 

EIUERSON  &  BENDER'S  MODERN  ENGLISH 

Book  I.      Elementary  Lessons  in  English  40  cents 

Book  II.     A  Practical  English  Grammar  with  Exercises  in  Composition         60  cents 
A  complete  course  in  language,  grammar  and  compo- 
sition carefully    graded    and    adapted    for    teaching. 

THE  TARR  &  McMURRY  NEW  GEOGRAPHIES 

First  Book  (complete)      $0.65  Second  Book  (complete)  $1.10 

Rewritten,  enriched  with  new  material,  and  brought  up  to  date. 

THE  BAKER  &  CARPENTER  LANGUAGE  READERS 

Baker  and  Carpenter  Primer.  25  cents 

First  Year  Language  Reader.  25  cents 

Second  Year  Language  Reader.  30  cents 

Third  Year  Language  Reader.  40  cents 

*  Fourth  Year  Language  Reader.  32  cents 

*  Fifth  Year  Language  Reader.  36  cents 
Sixth  Year  Language  Reader.  50  cents 

A  well  graded  series  of  readers  containing  a  well-organized  course  of  study  in  language. 

Note  :  Titles  starred  (*)  are  State  Adopted  Basal  Readers. 

THE  IVIaclVIILLAlM   COIVIPAINY 

Boston         Chicago         Neiv  York         San  Francisco         Atlanta         Dallas 
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A  Revised  Edition  of  Millikan  and  Gale's 

A   FIRST  COURSE  IN  PHYSICS 

Published  seven  years  ago,  the  original  edition  of  Millikan  and  Gale's  "Physics" 
is  used  today  in  more  than  3,700  schools  in  the  United  States.  This  remark- 
able success  of  the  first  edition  and  the  rapid  development  of  modern  physics 
have  led  the  authors  and  publishers  to  prepare  a  revised  edition,  which  retains 
all  the  merits  of  the  original,  but  is  even  more  teachable  and  attractive. 

NOTEWORTHY  FEATURES  OF  THE  NEW  EDITION 


A  simplified,  more  interesting  approach 
to  the  study  of  physics. 

A  simplified  treatment  of  force,  motion, 
and  an  improved  treatment  of  "electrical 
units." 

The  combination  of  the  wave  method  and 
the  ray  method  in  light. 

New  problems  of  the  type  which  made 
the  problems  a  feature  of  the  first  edition. 


Shortening  of  the  book  by  fifty  pages 
to  give  opportunity  for  an  extended  review 
at  the  end  of  the  course. 

A  carefully  selected  list  of  review  ques- 
tions and  problems. 

Many  new  illustrations,  indicative  of 
some  of  the  most  notable  achievments  of 
modern  physics. 


PUBLISHED  APRIL   lO,   lwl3 

Ginn    and    Company 

70  Fifth  Avenue  New  York 


Southern  School   Desks 


Superior  in  Quality   and  Reasonable 
in  Price 


A   Home  Product   For 
North  Carolina  Schools 


Every  North  (^arohna  School  should  try  a  North  Carolina  Desk  and  be  convinced  that  a  first-class 
desk  can  be  made  at  home  and  save  freight  as  well  as  build  up  the  State. 

With  enlarged  facilities  and  more  experience  we  are  better  prepared  to  take  care  of  our  custom- 
ers.   Write  for  further  information  about  Black-boards,  Teachers'  Desks,  School  Desks,  etc. 


Southern  Desk  Company, 

Hickory,         -         -  -      -  -  -  N.  C. 
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THE  THOMPSON  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 
Publishers  School  and  College  Text-Books 

RALEIGH,  NORTH  CAROLINA 

OUR  REPUBLIC  :  The  State-adopted  History  of  the  United  States  for  the  Public  Schools  in  North  Carolina 
We  are  prepared  to  fill  any  orders  promptly  and  shall  be  pleased  to  correspond  with  teachers  and  superintendents 
regarding  this  book  which  was  unanimously  recommended  by  the  Sub  Text  Commission  and  unanimously  adopted 
by  the  STATE  TEXT-BOOK  COMMISSION. 

MAKERS  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA  HISTORY,  by  R.  D.  W.  Connor:  A  biocrraohical  History  and  Reader 
adopted  for  supplemental  use  as  History  and  Reader  bj  the  STATE  TEXT-BOOK  CO.vIMISSION  for  the  Public 
Schiols  of  the  State.  Ir  is  now  being  used  in  nearly  all  ir  the  Graied  Schools  and  in  a  large  number  of  the  County 
Rural  Schools  and  has  received  a  remarkably  warm  reception  by  teachers  and  pupils. 

PRIMER  OF  SANITATION  and  PRIMER  OF  HYGIENE  :  Alopt-d  by  ST  ^TE  TEXT-BOOK  COMMISSION 
for  the  Public  Schools  of  the  St  ite,  and  are  being  used  by  nearly  every  Graded  or  City  School  in  North  C  irolina 

THE  HUMAN  PHYSIOLOGY:  The  text-book  to  follow  PRIMERS  OF  SANITATION  and  HYGIENE,  by  the 
same  author  and  along  the  same  lines  which  make  it  intensely  iaterestin  t  as  well  as  scientifically  instructive  We 
shall  be  glad  to  send  special  literature  and  sample  copies  t )  schiol  officers  interested 

New  World  Spellers 

This  series  of  Spellers  has  been  adopted  in  a  half-dozen  or  more  leading  City  Schools  in  No'th  Carolina  and 
has  a  very  wide  use  in  th  j  m  jre  progressive  schools  in  the  Nortti  and  East.     A  series  without  a  close  competitor. 

We  are  agents  for  all  publications  of  the  World  Book  Company  and  shall  be  pleased 
to  send  special  literature  regarding  their  publications  to  Superintendents  or  teachers 
interested  in  the  same. 

THE  THOMPSON  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

Publishers  School  and  College  Text-Books  and  State  Agent  for  the  World  Book  Com- 
pany Publications. 


Special  to  Teachers  and  School  Officers 

THE  SOUTHERN  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU  offers  its  services 
to  competent  teachers  and  to  employing  officers,  based  upon  Iwcnly- 
onc  years  successful  experience,  having  located  its  members  in  thirty- 
two  states.  We  charge  nothing  to  employing  officers  and  they  are  un- 
der no  obligation  whatever  to  any  teacher  we  recommend. 

Full  particulars  for  the  asking. 

The  Southern  Educational  Bureau 

RALEIGH,  N.  C. 

SOUTHERN  SCHOOL  SUPPLY  COMPANY 

School,  Church  and  Auditorium  Furniture  and  Supplies. 
Manufacturer  and  Manufacturers*  Agent. 

RALEIGH,  N.  C. 

Everything  needed  for  the  school-room  at  prices  satisfactory  upon  a  grade  of  goods  guaranteed. 
Excl'isive  agent  for  the  Watcrman-Waterbiiry  Heating  and  Venfi/afing  Systems  which  have  been  a  'opted  by  the 
state  Supt  of  Education  after  careful  and  exhaustive  examinations  of  all  heating  systems  offered.  We  sell  these  with 
a  guarantee  to  be  satisfactory  and  to  be  tested  before  paying  the  bill.  These  systems  are  recognized  as  being  supe- 
rior to  all  others  in  heating  and  ventilating  qualities,  and  economy  in  fuel;  they  are  elevated  from  the  floor  so  that  they 
are  more  sanitary  than  any  other  system  and  they  also  provide  a  space  underneath  the  heater  to  warm  and  dry  out  the 
childrens'  feet,  which  is  of  vital  importance  in  Rural  Schools. 

Write  for  descriptive  circular  matter  and  quotations  on  anything  needed  for  your  school. 

School  Desks,  Blackboards,  Crayon,  Erasers,  Maps,  Globes,  etc.— in  stock  at  Raleigh. 
Souttiem  Sctiool  Supply  Company 


^ 
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